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PEEFACE    TO    THE    THIED   EDITION. 


In  preparing  the  present  edition  for  the  press,  I  have 
made  such  alterations  and  additions  as  seemed  necessary 
to  place  the  book  in  accord  with  the  surgical  procedures 
of  the  present  time. 

My  endeavour  has  thus  been,  while  maintaining  the 
scope  and  character  of  the  work  unchanged,  to  make  the 
book  still  more  useful  than  it  has  hitherto  proved  itself, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  depart  in  no  degree  from  what 
(as  far  as  I  can  judge)  would  have  been  the  wishes  of 
the  Author  respecting  it. 

T.  H.  R.  Crowlk. 

3,  Cahpden  Hill  Road, 

Kensington,  W., 

October,  1891. 
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PREFACE   TO   THE    SECOND   EDITION. 


A  NEW  edition  of  "Surgical  Handicraft"  has  beou  re- 
quired too  soon  after  the  date  of  its  first  appearance  to 
allow  of  any  great  alteration  in  the  plan  or  scope  of  the 
work.  Nevertheless  1  am  hopeful,  that  in  its  present  form, 
the  book  is  a  better  one  than  it  was.  By  alterations  in  the 
type  and  style  of  printing,  and  by  excision  of  unnecessary 
verbiage,  its  bulk  has  been  lessened,  although  much  new 
matter,  and  many  new  illustrations  have  been  added.  The 
price  has  also  been  much  reduced. 

I  have  carefully  revised  the  letterpress  throughout,  and 
I  hope  that  now  there  are  but  few  positive  errors ;  if  this 
be  so,  I  feel  that  it  is  greatly  due  to  the  help  which  I  have 
received  at  the  hands  of  those,  who  in  reviewing  the  first 
edition  in  the  different  journals,  carefully,  and  always  most 
kindly,  pointed  out  the  errors  of  fact  and  omission  into 
which  I  had  fallen. 

The  new  matter  partly  consists  of  notices  of  those  recent 
advances  in  the  handicraft  of  surgery  which  seem  likely  to 
have  a  permanent  value,  in  respect  of  which  I  hope  that 
the  booK  is  written  up  to  date,  and  partly  of  alterations. 
Thus  I  have  re-written  the  account  of  the  fitting  of  trusses, 
and  much  of  the  chapters  on  Listerian  dressings;  have 
added  to  those  on  spinal  jackets,  and  upon  local  ansBS- 
thetics,  etc. 

I  have  again  to  thank  my  friends  the  authors  of  the 
chapters  upon  the  special  subjects  of  the  surgery  of  the 
teeth  and  of  the  ear,  and  upon  the  administration  of 
ansesthetics. 

October^  1880. 


PEEFACE    TO    THE    FIRST    EDITION. 


In  this  book  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe  the  details  of 
surgical  work  as  it  appears  from  the  point  of  view  of  house 
surgeons  and  dressers  in  surgical  wards. 

My  aim  has  been,  further,  to  present  this  work  to  them,  as 
to  men  apprenticed  to  a  skilled  labour,  in  which  excellence 
can  only  be  attained  by  the  acquisition  of  manual  skill  or 
handicraft;  for  although  surgery  is  doubtless  becoming 
more  scientific  day  by  day,  and  although  it  may  even  now 
have  come  to  pass  that  witn  the  increasing  recognition  of  its 
higher  aims,  its  manipulative  side  is  unduly  overshadowed, 
nevertheless  Chirurgery  can  never  be  false  to  its  etjnnology, 
X€ip  €pyo¥,  will  never  cease,  that  is,  to  be  a  skilled  labour, 
nor  will  surgeons  ever  cease  to  be  handicraftsmen. 

This  main  idea  I  have  wished  to  express  in  the  title  I 
have  chosen,  and  it  has  been  very  far  from  my  desire  to 
write  in  any  sense  an  elementary  work  on  theoretical 
surgery.  Still  I  am  conscious  of  having  been  forced  in 
some  places  to  treat  of  abstract  sui'gical  questions,  and  to 
sacrifice  absolute  consistency  if  by  so  doing  I  could  better 
explain  necessary  manipulations. 

The  original  wood  cuts  have  been  almost  entirely  drawn 
from  photographs  taken  from  actual  patients  or  subjects,  by 
Mr.  A.  Wood,  M.R.C.S.,  and  Mr.  A.  R  Black,  and  through 
their  assistance  I  hope  to  have  secured  a  somewhat  faithful 
representation  of  the  real  appearance  of  bandages,  splints, 
etc. 

Space  will  not  allow  me  to  thank  by  name  all  those  who 
have  willingly  helped  me.  My  obligations  to  my  coUea^es, 
Mr.  Howard  Hayward  and  Mr.  Eield,  and  to  my  fnend, 
Mr.  Mills,  for  their  chapters  on  subjects  which  required 
special  knowledge,  and  also  to  Mr.  Herbert  Page  and  Mr. 
Spencer  Smith  for  the  revising  of  the  proof  sheets,  are  very 
great^  and  I  feel  that  I  can  in  no  fitting  way  express  my 
sense  of  the  kind  and  patient  aid  the  last  named  has 
afforded  me.  My  thanks  are  also  due  to  Mr.  J.  J.  Clark 
for  his  preparation  of  the  index. 

Walter  Pyk. 

4,  Saokvillb  Street,  W., 

Septeinber,  1884. 
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SECTION  I. 


ON  THE  AREEST  OF   H^MOREHAGE. 


CHAPTER  L 
Of  ILemorrhagb  Generally. 

HAEMORRHAGE  is  any  escape  of  blood  from  its  vessels,  DeflnitioiL 
whose  walls,  through  injury  or  disease,  have  been  divided 
or  torn.    It  is  commonly  described  as  being  capillary,  venous, 
or  arterial 

There  are  few  accidents  which  test  the  qualities  of 
courage,  readiness,  and  energy,  more  than  the  occiirrence 
of  a  violent  haemorrhage;  and,  in  such  a  case,  the  prompt 
adoption  of  common-sense  measures  will  be  found  to  be  of 
far  greater  service  than  any  routine  of  book-learnt  rules. 

A  few  general  principles  bearing  on  this  subject  may  be  General  ruiea 
shortly  considered,  under  the  heading  of  "  The  Primary  ^er^lfcy ." 
arrest  of  urgent  Hsemorrhage." 

The  measures  which  must  be  taken  on  the  first  emergency 
are, 

(1)  Encouragement  of  the  process  of  natural  arrest,  by 
exposure  to  the  air,  attention  to  position,  and  getting  free 
circulation  towards  the  heart  in  the  veins. 

(2)  Prompt  digital  pressure,  on  the  wound  firsts  and 
afterwards  upon  the  trunk  vessel,  if  necessary. 

(3)  Absolute  quiet,  and  the  recumbent  position. 
Natural  arrest,  Posiiicn,  and  Pressure,  are  the  cardinal 

points  in  the  primary  arrest  of  hemorrhage. 
Arrest  in  capillary  hromorrhaee  is  usually  simple  and  Natural  arrest 

.  ,  -r    ^   m/  'u  °  1  ^  ^    1 X    ^  capillaries. 

qmck    enough.      Ihe    capillary  vessels    proper    contract, 
and  the  blood  coagulates  over  the  surface  of  the  wound, 
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In  veins. 


In  arteries. 


while  underneath  the  surface  of  this  coat  of  clot  there  is- 
poured  out  a  layer  of  highly  coagulable  lymph,  which  seals 
up  the  ends  of  the  vessels,  and  is  the  first  step  towards  the 
re}>air  of  the  injury. 

In  the  veins,  the  chief  agent  in  natural  arrest  is  the  con- 
traction of  the  venous  walls,  combined  with  coagulation  of 
the  blood.  This  contraction  occurs  at  the  cut  ends  only,  and 
does  so  more  rapidly  than  in  the  case  of  arteries,  so  that  one 
may  often  see  the  veins  on  the  face  of  an  amputation  stump 
distended  with  blood  but  with  their  ends  completely  closed, 
so  that  they  take  the  shape  of  nipple-like  projections. 

Veins  do  not  appear  to  retract  so  perfectly  within  their 
sheaths  as  arteries  do ;  with  regard  to  the  later  stages  of 
the  process  of  natural  arrest,  such  as  the  formation  of 
external  and  internal  coagula,  etc.,  all  that  need  be  said 
here  is  that  in  its  general  outlines  the  process  is  similar  to 
what  happens  in  the  case  of  arteries,  but  that  it  is  some- 
what less  perfect. 

In  the  natural  arrest  of  arterial  haemorrhage,  it  is  con- 
venient to  recognise  two  stages,  which  may  be  termed  those 
of  primary  and  permanent  arrest. 
Prinuury  arrest.  The  process  of  primary  arrest  in  the  case  of  small  arteries 
consists  (a)  in  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  effused  around 
the  vessel,  over  its  mouth,  and  between  its  sheath  and  its 
proper  wall,  (h)  in  the  gradual  contraction  of  the  mouth  of 
the  vessel,  and  the  fornuition  of  a  coagulum  in  the  lumeu  of 
the  tube,  (c)  in  the  retraction  of  the  vessel  within  its 
•    sheath. 

The  process  of  permanent  arrest  is  a  gradual  one,  and 
often  takes  weeks  to  complete.  It  consists  (a)  in  a  con- 
tinued retraction  of  the  vessel  within  its  sheath,  (b)  of  a 
general  shrinking  up  of  the  vessel  itself  and  the  parts  in  the 
neighbourhood,  (c)  of  a  disappearance  of  the  clots  and 
effused  lymph,  partly  by  absorption,  partly  by  fibrous 
changes,  and  (d)  of  an  organisation  of  the  internal  coagulum. 
Finally  all  that  is  left  of  the  divided  vessel,  up  to  the  nearest 
offshoot,  is  a  fibrous  cord  which  itself  will  subsequently  dis- 
appear. 

If  the  vessel  divided  be  a  large  one,  or  if  from  any  cause 
the  bleeding  has  been  copious,  there  is  added  another  factor 
in  the  arrest,  namely,  m/iirffpr,  which  within  certain  limits 
is  often  a  most  fortunate  occurrt^nce  for  the  jwitient,  for  the 
lowered  action  of  thei  heart  ceasing  to  pump  the  blood  into 
the  vessels,  gives  time  for  clots  to  form,  and  for  contraction 
and  retraction  to  go  on. 


Permanent 
arrest. 


Importance  of 
Mvncope, 
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Blood,  like  water,  will  not  run  up  hill  except  upon  compul-  importance  of 
sion.  The  effects  of  Position  and  of  an  unhindered  return 
of  blood  to  the  heart  are  thus  very  important.  Yet  how 
often  may  we  see  a  man  with  severe  epistaxis  stooping  over 
a  basin,  his  neck  the  while  encircled  by  a  tight  collar ;  or  a 
bleeding  varicose  ulcer,  with  a  garter  grasping  the  saphena 
vein. 

Of  Pressure,  again,  it  has  been  well  said,  "  There  is  no  importance  of 
bleeding  from  the  exterior  of  the  body  which  cannot  be  w1S°tSe*flSew! 
temporarily  arrested  by  firm  pressure  with  the  fingers."  * 
It  matters  not  for  the  moment  whether  the  bleeding  be 
arterial,  or  venous,  or  capillary;  the  thing  required  is  to 
stop  it,  and  pressiure  will  always  do  this.  Too  much  stress 
should  not  be  laid  upon  the  kind  of  vessels  involved  in  the 
bleeding.  A  distended  vein  may  bleed  as  furiously  as  an 
artery;  so  may  a  mass  of  capillaries  in  inflamed  tissues. 
But  in  ail,  the  first  means  of  arrest  must  be  local  digital 
pressure. 

General  directions  for  the  arrest  of  capillary  and  venous  general  direc- 

t_j       ^•  If  •ji  1^         f  ...        tion»  lor  arreet 

bleeding,  and  of  severe  mixed  haemorrhage  from  injuries,  oi  hemorrhage, 
requiring  plugging,  etc.,  will  now  be  described. 

The  surgical  arrest  of  true  arterial  haemorrhage  is  given 
fully  in  Chap.  II. 

Brisk  bleeding  from  small  arteries,  veins,  or  capillaries,  is  capiiiarv 
often  best  checked  by  simply  keeping  the  wound  cold.    "™°"  '^^' 
Exposure  to  the  air,  or  to  a  stream  of  cold  water  will  aid  vaiue  of  coid 
the  process  of  natural  arrest,  while  swathing  up  the  injured  *°  exposure, 
part,  may,  by  the  increased  heat  produced,  directly  increase 
the  escape  of   blood.     Pressure  is  sometimes  useful,  and' 
limited  incisions,   or  abrasions   of   vascular    tissues,   with 
few  exceptions,   are  followed   by  oozing  of  blood  which 
stops  in  a  few  minutes,  or  "  by  itself,"  and  needs  no  further 
notice. 

Venmis  bleeding. — In  some  books,  especially  in  those  which  venous  haemor- 
are  written  to  gratify  the  taste  of  the  outside  public  for  prffcipiesf"^^ 
amateur  or  domestic  surgery,  we  may  still  read  that  venous 
bleeding  occurs  only  from  the  distal  end  of  the  cut  vessel, 
and  therefore  the  proper  thing  to  do  in  the  case  of  a  cut  vein, 
is  to  put  a  pad  somewhere  below  the  wound.  Such  directions 
are  wholly  misleading.  For  ordinary  venous  bleeding,  the 
first  thing  to  see  to  is  that  there  is  nothing  hindering  the 
return  of  blood  to  the  heart.  Next,  to  remember  that 
almost  all  venous  bleeding  will  cease  on  raising  the  limb; 

*Ei'ich8en's  Surgery,  8th  Edition,  Vol.  I.,  p.  401* 
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and  thirdly,  to  remember  that  pressure  will  always 
effectually  stop  the  flow  of  blood,  if  it  be  applied  to  the 
wound  itself. 

The  measures  which  are  most  immediately  effective  for 
the  restraint  of  severe  hemorrhage  from  vessels  of  <vll 
kinds,  provided  it  is  caused  by  external  violence,  now 
remain  to  be  considered. 

Pressure  will  here  be  even  more  necessary  thanin  the  other 
forms,  and  to  be  effectual  it  must  be  attained  by  plugging. 
Harm  can  only  come  of  tying  up  a  wound  in  a  lialf- 
hearted  way,  laying  on  covering  after  covering,  rather  with 
the  idea  of  hiding  the  danger,  than  mastering  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  furious  rush  of  blood,  such  as  may  come  from 
a  wounded  carotid,  or  a  ruptured  aneurism,  may  be  for 
a  time  controlled  by  a  firm  and  judicious  plugging  of  the 
wound,  followed  by  pressure  over  it. 

The  best  and  most  convenient  material  for  plugging 
a  wound  is  some  one  of  the  absorbent  and  medicated 
preparations,  having  as  a  basis  cotton  wool  from  which  the 
fatty  particles  have  been  removed,  such  as  the  "sal- 
alembroth "  wool,  which  has  incori)orated  in  its  meshes 
mercuric  pcrchloride.  This  material  is  generally  stained 
blue  for  distinction  from  ordinary  absorbent  cotton.  The 
bicyanide  wool  recently  recommended  by  Sir  Joseph 
Lister,  salicylic  and  boracic  acid,  iodoform,  and  some 
other  antiseptic  preparations,  ain  be  also  incorporated  with 
wool  or  gauze,  and  used  for  pliig,i;i ng.  All  this  kind  of 
material  should  be  used  dry,  small  pieces  being  packed 
away  with  a  director,  until  the  wound  or  cavity  is  filled. 

In  a  similar  fashion  must  the  narrow  strips  of  lint  be 
packed  into  the  wound,  very  gradually  but  firmly,  care 
being  taken  that  the  deeper  parts  of  the  wound  are  plugged 
as  well  as  the  more  superficial  ones. 

If  simple  cotton  wool  be  used,  it  will  generally  be  found 
best  to  soak  it  first  in  water,  so  as  to  express  the  air  from 
its  interstices,  but  in  any  case,  as  with  the  two  preceding 
materials,  the  packing  must  be  done  bit  by  bit,  and  very 
firmly. 

Pieces  of  sponge  make  a  good  plug  used  dry,  or  with 
some  iodoform  dusted  on  them  after  they  have  been 
washed  in  an  antiseptic  fluid.  Being  elastic  they  can  be 
made  to  exercise  considerable  pressure.  In  deep  wounds, 
or  in  such  places  as  the  vagina,  rectum,  or  pharynx,  it  is  wise 
to  attach  a  string  to  the  sponge,  to  be  able  to  recover  it. 

In  recent  surgery  there  is  a  growing  distrust  of  sponge 
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as  a  plugging  material  for  temporary  bleeding,  and  still 
more  as  a  more  permanent  means  of  arrest. 

The  wound  when  plugged,  usually  requires  a  firm  com- 

Eress  over  all.  This  may  be  conveniently  made  of  several 
lyers  of  lint^  cut  to  the  required  shape,  and  secured  by  a 
roller  bandage;  or  by  a  triangular  or  scarf  bandage  arranged 
so  that  the  knot  comes  over  the  pad. 

It  is  often  necessary  to  make  a  compress  which  shall  be  The  gnaoated 
much  thicker  in  the  middle  than  at  the  edges.      This  is  *^™p""^ 
effected  by  what  is  known  as  the  "graduated  compress,"  a 
series  of  pads  of  similar  form,  but  diminishing  in  size,  placed 
one  on  the  top  of  the  other  until  a  more  or  less  flat-topped 
pryramid  of  Hnt  is  made. 

The  principal  use  for  this  sort  of  compress  is  for  wounds 
in  such  situations  as  the  palm  of  the  hand,  the  axiUa,  etc., 
where  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  secure  efficient  direct 
pressure. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all,  or  even  most  woimds 
require  to  be  plugged.  A  pad  and  bandage  firmly  applied 
will  be  sufficient  to  check  most  haemorrhages,  and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  plugging  destroys  all  chance  of  healing 
except  by  granulation. 

At  the  present  time  the  materials  chosen  for  plugging  or  Howiongshonid 
covering  a  woimd  are  all  presumably  aseptic  at  starting,  reSSin'  ^**' 
and  many  remain  so  for  days  or  even  weeks.     But  there  is  ^^^^o^oi^ofl^ 
always  a  risk,  in  leaving  the  cavity  of  a  woimd  which  has 
been  plugged  for  the  arrest  of  bleeding  longer  than  twenty- 
four  hours,  that  if  pressure  is  continued,  as  it  must  be  if 
the  flaccid  walls  cannot  be  brought  together  otherwise  so 
as   to    obliterate    its    cavity,  gangrene    of   the  part  may 
take  place,  while,  if  the  compression  is  relaxed  only,  the 
bleedings  from  the  vessels  injured  in   its  walls  may  All 
the  sac  with  loose  blood  clot. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

Of  the  METHODS  OF   ArREST  OF  ARTERIAL  BLEEDING. 

The  proceedings  to  be  taken  for  the  immediate  arrest  of 
bleeding,  which  have  been  described  in  Chapter  I.  as  being 
appropriate  in  cases  of  accident  or  emergency,  have  natur- 
ally to  be  adopted  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  before 
detailed  examimition  of  the  injury,  and  with  the  single 
object  of  stopping  the  loss  of  blood,  and  maintaining  the 
heart's  action. 

In  most  instances  it  will  be  found  that  serious  bleeding, 
when  it  follows  a  recently  inflicted  wound,  comes  chiefly 
from  one  or  more  arteries,  and  that  unless  these  can  readily 
be  arrested  by  direct  pressure  by  a  pad  or  plug  upon  their 
torn  or  divided  ends,  they  must  be  secured  by  some  form 
of  ligature  tied  round  their  mouth ;  or  some  other  of  the  plans 
of  constriction,  presently  to  be  described,  must  be  adopted. 
But  in  many  cases  of  accidents  this  is  not  immediately 
possible,  while  in  that  of  vessels  being  divided  or  wounded 
in  the  course  of  a  surgical  operation  it  would  be  often 
inconvenient ;  so  that  it  is  a  fre<j[uent  practice  to  cut  off  the 
blood  supply  from  the  limb  or  part  of  the  limb  which  is 
concerned,  by  compressing  the  trunk  of  the  vessel  against 
the  bone,  or  in  some  similar  way. 

We  will  begin  then  by  considering  the  special  means  of 
arrest  of  arterial  haemorrhage  by  compression. 

Of  SOME  Special  Means  for  the  Arrest  of  Arterial 

HiEMORRHAGE. 


Arteilal 

hsemorrhoge 

continued. 


(I)  By  Digital  Compressum. 

The  procedure  which  of  all  is  the  simplest,  in  most  cases 
ofwreHr^*"*  ^h^  most  efficient,  and  the  readiest  in  cases  of  severe  arterial 
(1)  Immediate    blecdinc:,  is  the  compression  of  the  trunk  vessel  with  the 

arrest  by  digital  7'  ,  x      r  4.1.      •     •  •      i.  •    uu 

pressujce.  finger  above  the  seat  of  the  injury,  against  some  neighbour- 

ing bone.  It  is  of  course  only  aj)})licable  in  cases  of 
haemorrhage  in  certain  places,  such  as  in  the  limbs,  the  neck, 
and  some  j>arts  of  the  head  and  face.  Moreover,  unless 
relays  of  capable  assistants  can  be  j)rocured,  it  cannot,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  fatigue  it  produces,  be  continued  for  more 
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tham  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Long  before 
that  time,  however,  help  may  have  arrived,  or  some  impro- 
vised tourniquet  (vide  infra)  may  be  applied. 

The  great  value  of  digital  compression  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  can  be  applied  at  once,  when  those  moments  on  which  a 
life  may  hang  will  have  been  seized  and  saved. 

With  regard  to  the  compression  itself,  practical  experience 
alone  will  enable  the  surgeon  \vith  absolute  confidence  to 
place  his  finger  on  the  spot  beneath  which  the  artery  is 
beating,  and  in  the  performance  of  it  there  are  one  or  two 
points  to  attend  to. 

He  should  endeavour  aa  far  as  possible  to  compress  the 
vessel  only.  Great  pain  ia  caused  by  bruising  large  nerves 
against  the  bone,  and  if  in  pressing  the  artery  he  at 
the  same  time  compress  the  large  venous  trunks,  or  with 
the  hands  partially  strangle  the  limb,  the  venous  congestion, 
and  therefore  the  general  bleeding  is  increased.* 

In  compressing  we  should  get  the  artery  fairly  against  the 
bone,  and  press  dirpctly  upon  it.    In  this  way  a  very 


Fig,  1, — Portion  of  Hands  Compremng  an  Arlfni. 

*  At  the  Eame  time  it  may  be  mentioneil  that  in  the  caso  of  a 
child,  or  a  small  limb,  it  is  olten  not  a.  bad  plan  to  firmly  grasp  tha 
whole  limb  with  one  or  both  handa  and  strmigulate  over)-thing  com. 
pletely.    It  ia  the  nuddle  course  which  is  here  the  most  unsafe. 
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moderate  amount  of  pressure  will  suffice,  and  the  pressure 
should  be  always  as  little  as  possible. 

The  position  of  the  hand  and  finger  to  be  employed  will 
vary,  but  as  a  rule  the  thumb  had  better  be  used  to  make 
the  pressure  (Fig.  1),  and  reinforced  if  necessary  by  that  of 
the  other  hand.     The  limb  must  always  be  raised. 

MrtffiSS**'*  °'       -^^^  ^si/w»  and  compression  of  particular  arteries. 

arteries.  The  following  directions  for  the  digital  compression  of 

particular  arteries  will  serve  also  for  their  compression  by 
the  various  forms  of  tourniquets,  improvised,  or  of  the 
regulation  patterns.  The  accompanying  diagram  (Kg.  2) 
gives  the  position  of  the  vessels  in  the  situations  where 
they  may  be  compressed  against  adjacent  bones.  For  the 
anatomical  relations  of  these  vessels  the  student  is  referred 
to  the  ordinary  text  books. 

ofheadi  and  Ths  arfeiies  of  Die  head  and  neck. 

In  cases  of  injury  to  the  scalp,  the  underlying  skull  affords 
an  admiral)lc  resisting  surface  for  compression,  and  in 
speaking  of  scalp  wounds  this  will  be  again  referred  to,  but 
the  compression  of  a  main  trunk  (such  as  the  temporal  or 
occipitiil  on  the  head),  at  a  distance  from  the  wound,  is  not 
often  effectual,  in  consequence  of  the  extremely  free 
anastomosis  existing  all  over  the  surface.  Nevertheless,  in 
some  cases,  compression  of  the  trunk  of  one  of  these  vessels 
may  be  useful.  In  such  a  case  they  are  readily  found,  and 
a  very  slight  pressure  against  the  bone  with  the  fingers  will 
suffice. 

Occipital  artery.  Thc  Occipital  wrtevy  on  the  scalp  at  first  lies  behind  the 
mastoid  process,  and  higher  up  may  be  felt  pulsating,  and 
may  be  compressed  half  an  inch  behind,  and  on  a  level  with, 
its  l>ase. 

The  temporal.  The  temporal  artery  splits  up  into  main  divisions  soon 
after  it  passes  over  the  zygoma,  and  should,  therefore,  be 
compressed  against  that  process  of  bone,  immediately  in 
front  of  the  tragus  of  the  external  ear. 

Some  of  its  branches  may  also  be  felt,  and  may  be  com- 
pressed higher  up  on  the  frontal  bone. 

The  facial.  The  artcries  of  the  face,  like  those  of  the  head,  anastomose 

so  freely*  that  the  compression  of  their  trunks  only  arrests 
incompletely  the  circulation  in  their  branches. 

It  is,  however,  frequently  necessary  to  compress  either 
the  facial  trunk,  or  its  coronary  branches,  as  they  encircle 
the  mouth. 

The  trunk  of  the  fadal  artery  may  be  easily  found,  an 
inch  in  front  of  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  and  may  be  compressed 
there. 


Fia  2. — Diagram  showing  Ihe  positum  of  the  iMnopuI  Artena. 
See  p.  8. 


10  0^  tHK  usmot>s^  Of 

The  ooronary.  The  cornnartf  arteries  form  an  exception  to  the  rule  of 
making  didtal  compression  against  bone,  for  they  are  best 
compressed  between  the  fingers  introduced  into  the  mouth, 
and  the  thumb  on  the  face.  They  run  round  the  mouth 
close  beneath  the  mucous  membrane,  and  about  the  third  of 
an  inch  from  the  border  of  the  li{)s.  Their  compression  is 
often  required  in  cases  of  operations,  or  cuts  about  the  lips, 
and  may  then  be  effected  t>etween  the  blades  of  a  pair  of 
bulldog  (s^e  Fig.  16)  forceps,  or  by  the  use  of  special 
*'  harelip ''  forceps,  of  which  there  are  one  or  two  patterns 
(see  Fig.  3). 


Fio.  ^.- -liar flip  Forceps. 

The  neck ;  com-     In  the  Centre  of  the  neck  the  only  artery  which  .ever  has 

SSeriM!^"^      to  l>e  compressed  is  the  comrnon  carotid,  and  the  operation 

requires  coiisi(h*.rable  care,  in  consequence  of  the  proximity 

of  structures  which  may  not  themselves  be  safely  pressed  on, 

such  as  the  vagus  nerve,  jugular  vein,  trachea,  etc. 

The  thumb  should  be  placed  over  the  artery  at  the  level 
of  the  transverse  process  of  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra, 
which  is  about  H  inches  above  the  sterno-clavicular 
articulation ;  pressure  should  then  be  made  invxirds  and 
backwards.  In  this  way  the  artery  is  forced  away  from 
the  vein  and  nerve,  and  is  compressed  against  the  transverse 
process  or  the  "  carotid  tubercle."  * 
The  subclavian.  The  third  portiim  of  the  suhdniian  is  the  only  one  which 
it  is  pos8il)le  siitisfactorily  to  compress,  and  it  is  hero  some- 
times very  difficult,  sometimes  very  easy,  to  occlude. 

The  bone  against  which  it  is  to  be  pressed  is  the  upper 
siu^ace  of  the  first  rib,  immcnliately  outside  the  tubercle  for 
the  insertion  of  the  scalenus  anticus.  In  children  or  thin 
people,  pressure  behind  the  clavicle  downwards  and  hdck' 

•  In  some  works  on  mcdicino  and  Rurc:ory  intended  for  the  general 
public,  this  coinpressiiii*  of  tlio  carotid  artery  is  spoken  of  as  if  it 
was  the  easiest  and  most  comfortal)le  of  proceedings ;  indeed,  we 
have  seen  it  recommended  for  epistaxis,  aud  this  too  in  a  work 
published  "  by  Authority." 
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wards,  at  the  inner  margin  of  the  subclavian  triangle,  will 
control  the  circulation,  no  matter  what  the  position  of  the 
limb  and  neck  may  be,  but  in  even  moderately  fat  people  it 
will  be  necessary  to  depress  the  clavicle  and  shoidder,  to 
bring  the  artery  near  enough  to  the  surface.  This  is  usually 
easy  enough  to  do,  but  it  occasionally  happens  in  the  course 
of  operations  about  the  axilla  or  shoulder,  that  the  limb 
is  required  by  the  surgeon  to  be  raised,  while  the  assistant 
in  charge  of  the  vessel  would  prefer  that  it  should  be  kept 
depressed.  Especially  does  this  happen  in  amputation  at 
the  shoulder  joint,  where,  just  at  the  moment  when  efficient 
pressure  is  most  required,  (i.e.,  just  after  the  limb  has  been 
removed)  the  clavicle,  freed  from  the  downward  drag  of  the 
arui,  rises  in  the  neck  in  a  very  exasperating  fashion. 

Various  devices,  such  as  the  handle  of  a  door  key  (Fig.  4), 
properly  padded,  a  surgical  "  key  "  of  a  somewhat  similar 
form,  etc,  have  been  devised  to  meet  the  difficulty,  and  it 


Fig.  4. — Handle  of  Door  Key,  padded. 

is  sometimes  advisable  to  divide  the  skin,  platysma,  and 
fascia  over  the  triangle,  so  that  the  finger  may  be  placed 
effectually  on  the  artery.  This  may  be  readily  done  by 
dragging  the  skin  downwards,  and  dividing  it  on  the 
clavicle,  as  in  the  first  stage  of  the  operation  for  ligature  of 
the  subclavian. 

This  incision  is  sometimes,  no  doubt,  absolutely  necessary, 
but  with  regard  to  the  use  of  the  key,  etc.,  nothing  is  so 
effective  a  compressor  as  the  thumb,  if  it  be  put  in  the  right 
place.  The  mistake  which  is  generally  made  is  cither  making 
the  pressure  far  too  much  outwards,  near  the  acromion,  or 
else  not  sufficiently  backwards  as  well  as  downwards. 
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The  azilluj 
artery. 


The  braohlal 
artery. 


The  first  portion  of  the  aaaUary  artery  can  hardly  be 
reached  for  compression,  except  after  incision  below  the 
clavicle.  The  lower  half  of  the  second,  and  the  third  parts, 
however,  are  tolerably  superficial,  and  can  be  compressed 
in  the  armpit,  if  that  region  be  exposed  by  raising  tne  arm. 
The  pressure  is  made  against  the  humerus  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  following  instance,  and  the  vessel  can  be 
localised  quite  easily  as  it  crosses  to  the  outer  side  of  the 
axillary  space,  and  then  lies  amidst  the  trunks  of  the 
brachial  plexus,  with  the  coiHco-brachialis  to  its  outer 
side. 

Brachial  Artery, — ^This  artery  probably  more  frequently 
requires  compression  than  all  the  others  put  together,  by 
reason  of  the  great  number  of  accidents  to  which  the  upper 
limb  is  liable. 

It  may  practically  be  said  to  bo  i^ub-cutaneous  in  its  whole 
length  (rig,  2),  and  may  be  comfiressed  very  readily  against 


Arrest  by 
flexion. 


Fig.  5. — Digital  compression  of  tJie  Brachial  Artery* 

the  humerus.  The  inner  edge  of  the  biceps  which  overlaps 
it  in  the  middle  third,  is  the  guiding  line  for  the  vessel. 

Fig.  5  shows  the  method  usually  employed,  but  the 
artery  is  more  easily  and  firmly  compressed  if  the  hand  be 
placed  as  in  Fig.  6. 

In  flexion,  too,  of  certain  of  the  joints,  we  have  a  most 
valuable  means  of  stopping  arterial  bleeding. 


*  Some  text  books  state  that  the  inner  seam  of  the  coat  sleeve  is 
a  guide  to  the  brachial  artery  r>f  the  wearer.     This  is  foolish. 
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The  positions  of  the  brachial  artery  at  the  elbow,  of  the 
popliteal  behind  the  knee,  and  of  the  femoral  at  Poupart's 


FlO.  6. — Alternate  method  of  compressing  Brachial. 

ligament,  are  such,  that  forcible  flexion  of  elbow,  knee,  or 
hip  joints,  combined  with  placing  a  firm  pad  in  the  hollow 
of  the  joint,  will,  in  many  cases,  completely  stop  the  blood 
samly  to  the  limb. 

The  flexion  must  be  forcible,  and  may  be  maintained  by 
fixing  the  limb  with  a  bandage.  An  example  of  its  applica- 
tion will  be  adduced  &  propos  of  bleeding  from  the  palm  of 
the  hand. 

At  the  bend  of  the  elbow  the  artery  may  be  compressed  tjJe^efbaw**  °' 
by  the  fingers,  but  not  easily,  and  therefore  arrest  of 
haemorrhage  by  flexion  is  preferable. 

In  the  forearm  also,  except  at  the  wrist^  the  circulation 
in  the  radial  and  ulnar  arteries  can  hardly  be  controlled  by 
any  means,  short  of  strangulation.  At  the  wrist,  however, 
both  arteries  become  superficial,  the  radial  somewhat  more 
than  the  ulnar.  The  former  lies  between  the  tendons  of  the 
flexor  carpi  radialis  and  the  supinator  longus,  the  latter 
between  the  radial  border  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  and 
the  flexor  sublimis,  and  here  they  may  be  readily  com- 
pressed. The  digital  compression  of  the  palmar  arches  is 
practically  inconvenient,  and  the  pressure  is  usually  made 
in  other  ways.    (See  bleeding  from  wounds  of  palm.) 


U  Ot  THB  MSTHOtNS  Ot 

The  aorta.  The  digital  compression  of  the  ahdominoL  currta  is  in  some 

cases  not  so  extremely  difficult  as  is  often  supposed.  It  can 
generally  be  effected  in  children  unless  they  are  very  fat^ 
and  in  adults  if  they  are  thin,  have  lax  abdominal  walls, 
and  a  bold  anterior  vertebral  curve,  and  in  women,  especi- 
ally in  those  who  are  sparely  nourished  and  have  borne 
children. 

The  spot  where  this  compression  should  be  made  is 
shown  in  the  diagram  as  a  point  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
above  a  line  drawn  across  the  abdomen  from  one  iliac  spine 
to  the  other  (the  level  of  the  aortic  division  into  the  two 
iliacs),  and  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  middle  line.  But  before 
pressure  is  made,  the  exact  position  of  the  artery  should  be 
ascertained,  for  it  frequently  is  in  the  middle,  or  may  even 
deviate  somewhat  to  the  right. 

The  digital  compression  is  best  and  most  readily  made  by 
the  middle  and  forefinger  of  one  hand,  beneatn  which  a 
small  pad  of  lint  should  be  placed,  reinforced  by  the  pressure 
of  the  fingers  of  the  other  hand.  Pressure  on  the  inferior 
cava  trunk  must  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible. 

The  umbilicus  is  sometimes  given  as  a  landmark  for  the 
vessel,  but  investigation  has  shown  that  its  place  is  so 
variable  that  it  should  not  be  taken  as  a  trustworthy 
guide. 
Common  and         In  somo  cases  a  moderately  small  hand  well  oiled  can  be 
arteries.  introduced  into  the  rectum,  and  pressure  may  be  made 

upon  either  the  corrnmn  or  internal  iliac  arteries  by  the 
fingers. 

This  procedure  is  not,  however,  at  this  time  a  common 
one.  In  the  first  place  the  introduction  of  the  hand  has  to 
be  performed  under  an  anaesthetic,  and  very  gradually,  so 
that  it  is  of  little  use  upon  an  emergency ;  and  secondly, 
the  general  belief  is  that  the  operation  is  one  attended  by 
considerable  risk  of  damage  to  the  gut  and  its  coverings. 

Possibly  however  this  mode  of  compression  might  be 
found  useful  in  some  rare  cases  of  primary  or  secondary 
hsBmorrhage,  from  the  sciatic  or  gluteal  vessels,  in  a  diffuse 
gluteal  aneiunsm,  or  some  analogous  haemorrhage.* 

A  more  efficient  way  of  effecting  this  pressure  will  how- 
ever be  found  in  the  very  ingenious  method  which  has  been 

*  For  farther  remarks  on  the  introduction  of  the  hand  into  the 
rectum,  see  I^Ir.  Walsham's  paper  on  the  subject  in  the  St.  Bar* 
tholomew's  Hosp.  Rep.,  voL  xLL,  1876.  The  hand  (he  says)  mual 
xiot  exceed  7^  inohes  roond.  , 
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devised  by  Mr.  Davy  of  compressing  the  common  iliac 
artery  on  either  side,  against  the  brim  of  the  corresponding 
side  of  the  pelvis,  by  the  manipulation  of  a  rod  in  the 
rectiun.  This  instrument  is  commonly  called  '' Davy's 
lever,"  and  is  simply  a  round  smooth  stick  of  metal  or 
wood,  about  18  inches  long,  and  about  ^  inch  thick  at  its 
widest  part,  which  is  the  end,  with  a  gum  elastic  sheath. 


Fig.  7. — Damfz  Lever  for  the  Common  Iliac  Artery. 

This,  warmed  and  oiled,  is  introduced  up  the  rectum, 
until  it  can  be  felt  through  the  abdominal  walls  over  the 
situation  of  the  artery.  The  assistant  in  charge  then  raises 
the  handle,  and  since  the  tissues  of  the  perinaeum  act  as  a 
fulcrum  for  the  lever,  its  rounded  end  is  depressed  upon 
the  artery,  and  arrests  the  circulation.  Davy's  lever  is 
chiefly  used  for  amputation  at  the  hip  joints  but  it  is 
obviously  capable  of  many  other  applications,  e.g,^  in  opera- 
tion for  gluteal  aneurism,  etc.  It  should,  however,  not  be 
employed  by  an  unskilled  assistant  who  has  not  seen  it 
used,  and  practised  holding  it  in  position.  The  absence  of 
pulsation  m  the  common  femoral  will  be  the  indication  of 
the  compression. 

Compression  of  the  common  femoral  artery  as  it  lies  over  rommon 
the  arch  of  the  pubes  is  frequently  required.     In  this  situa-  '*™"**  artetj. 
tion  the  circulation  may  be  completely  controlled  by  making 
pressure  directly  downwards,  i.e.,  at  right  angles  to  the 
sui*face,  midway  between  the   pubic  symphysis  and  iliac 
spine. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  pressure  on  the  vein  as  far 
as  possible ;  this  is  best  done  by  putting  a  small  pad  of  lint 
underneath  the  finger.  Frequently,  however,  the  vein  is  so 
far  behind  the  artery,  even  when  they  come  through  into 
the  thigh,  that  it  cannot  escape  the  pressure. 

The  inguinal  glands,  too,  as  they  lie  parallel  with  Pou- 
part's  ligament,  must  be  avoided,  and  if  they  are  enlarged, 
this  is  sometimes  very  difficult. 

The  line  of  the  superficial  femoral  artery  is  one  taken  superfiriai 
from  the  point  above  mentioned  between  the  symphysis  '®™<''**  artery, 
and  spine,  and  the  inner  side  of  the  internal  condyle  of 
the  femur. 

When  the  knee  is  slightly  flexed,  and  the  thigh  rotated 
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Popliteal  and 
tibial  arteries. 


At  th«  tnkle. 


I>or8al  artery  of 
the  foot. 


^T  eclal  mearm 
of  arrest.  (Si  By 
FiKin:»rch's   ban- 
dage and  tube. 


outwards,  firm  pressure  all  along  this  line  will  generally 
Bucceed  in  stopping  the  current  of  blood,  but  as  the  artery 
gets  deeper  in  its  course,  more  and  more  force  will  be 
required;  the  artery,  also,  cannot  be  pressed  directly 
against  the  bone. 

As  in  I'he  c^se  or  iim  (u-Hchial  artery  at  the  bend  of  the 
elbow,  BO  with  the  popliteal,  digital  compression  is  very 
inefficient,  while  the  circulation  may  be  readily  stopped  by 
flexion.  If  a  firm  pad,  about  the  size  of  a  hen^s  egg,  be 
placed  in  the  hollow  of  the  knee,  and  the  knee  be  then  bent 
up  on  it,  the  circulation  will  be  quite  stopped. 

By  any  means  short  of  complete  strangulation  of  the 
limb,  it  will  not  be  found  possible  to  compress  either 
the  anterior  or  posterior  tibial  vessels  in  the  legs,  but  the 
posterior  one  becomes  quite  superficial  as  it  lies  a  little 
internal  to  the  middle  of  the  hollow  between  the  heel  and 
the  inner  ankle,  going  with  the  nerve  beneath  the  annular 
ligament,  between  the  common  flexor  of  the  toes,  and  the 
special  flexor  of  the  great  toe. 

Th-f  dorsal  artery  of  the  foot,  the  continuation  of  the  anterior 
tibial,  may  be  felt  and  compressed  against  the  astragalus, 
scaphoid  and  cuneiform  bones,  between  the  extensors  of  the 
big  toe  and  of  the  other  toes.  Here  also  this  vessel  may  be 
the  seat  of  a  traumatic  aneurism,  the  result  of  injury 
generally,  but  which  has  sometimes  developed  after  teno- 
tomy. 

(2)  By  Sfrang^didhm  rf  ilie  Limh. 

The  process  gcncnilly  known  by  the  name  of  Esmarch's 
bloodlcvss  method  consibts  in  first  of  all  emptying  the  limb 
of  its  blood  by  rolling  a  long  indiarubber  l>andage  from 
below  upwards  to  the  spot  where  the  circulation  is  wished 
to  be  controlled.  At  this  spot  a  stout  indiarubber  tube  two 
feet  long,  with  a  hook  at  either  end,  is  passed  round  the 
limb,  siiiliciently  tight  to  strangulate  all  the  vessels,  and 
the  ends  .of  the  tube  are  then  hooked  into  each  other. 
(Fig.  8.) 


Fio.  8. — EsmarcVs  Bandage  and  Tube  apj>lied. 
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The  indiarubber  bandage  is  then  removed,  and  the  limb, 
thus  rendered  bloodless,  will  remain  so  until  the  tube  is 
taken  off. 

This  method  is  simple  enough,  and  with  ordinary  care 
all  chance  of  bleeding  is  prevented.  It  is  especially  useful 
in  such  operations  as  the  removal  of  sequestra,  scraping  or 
gouging  carious  bone,  etc.,  where  it  is  important  to  have  the 
exposed  parts  as  dry  and  bloodless  as  possible ;  but  it  will 
also  serve  in  the  place  of  a  tourniquet  in  amputations,  or  in 
other  cases  where  it  can  be  applied  at  some  little  distance 
from  the  seat  of  operation. 

The  strangulation  by  this  method  is  so  complete,  veins, 
arteries,  and  capillaries  being  all  compressed,  that  it  is  not 
safe  to  allow  the  tube  to  remain  on  long. 

Its  use  therefore  is  not  fitted  for  the  restraint  of  accidental 
haemorrhage,  except  as  a  temporary  measure,  and  indeed  in 
some  very  prolonged  operations  it  is  wise  to  remove  the 
tube  before  the  operation  is  finished. 

When  the  Esmarch's  bandage  has  been  used  in  an  opera- 
tion, and  only  general  oozing  is  expected  to  occur  in  the 
woimd,  it  is  generally  convenient  to  apply  the  dressings, 
using  such  pressure  as  may  be  required,  before  the  tube  is 
taken  of!',  for  the  absolutely  bloodless  condition  of  the  small 
vessels  has  caused  a  temporary  loss  of  tone  in  their  walls, 
80  that  when  the  blocd  current  is  allowed  to  flow  into  them 
again,  they  for  a  time  are  much  dilated,  the  whole  limb 
becomes  injected,  and  unless  the  wound  has  already  been 
bandaged  up,  and  pressure  applied,  there  may  be  a  very 
brisk  flow  of  blood,  and  a  corresponding  delay  in  the  dress- 
ing. This  applies  only  to  the  smaller  vessels ;  and  arteries 
large  enough  to  give  trouble,  should  be  secured  by  forceps 
or  ligature  before  taking  off'  the  tube. 

There  has  been  latterly  an  increasing  desire  to  simplify 
Professor  Esmarch^s  procedure,  and  to  do  away  with  the 
indiarubber  bandage,  while  retaining  the  tube.  It  is  found 
that  if  the  limb  be  raised  and  the  larger  veins  emptied  of 
blood  by  the  passage  of  the  hand  along  the  limb  towards 
the  trunk,  that  the  latter  may  be  rendered  nearly  blood- 
less, and  that  the  application  of  the  tube  alone  is  able  to 
keep  it  so. 

The  limb  should  simply  be  raised,  before  putting  on  the 
tube,  in  cases  of  septic  inflammation  or  malignant  growth ; 
as  morbid  products  may  be  forced  into  the  blood  stream  if 
pressure  be  applied  over  the  affected  area. 

The  tubes  used  for  encircling  the  limb  should  alwajrs  be 
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tested  before  they  are  used,  for  they  are  very  liable  to  crack 
or  break  unexpectedly,  especially  at  the  ends  where  the 
hooks  are  fastened. 
Ai  a  iigiiz«  of  8.  In  cases  of  operation  about  the  shoulder,  or  hip,  the 
tube  may  very  usefully  be  put  on  in  the  form  of  a  figure 
of  8>  and  in  this  way  even  such  operations  as  amputation 
at  the  shoulder  or  hip  joints  have  been  rendered  almost 
bloodless.  The  plan  succeeds  best  where  there  is  much 
emaciation. 


Special  meant 
of  arrest.  (8)  By 
loamiqneta. 


Three  principal 
kinds. 


The  ImproTised 
toorniqaet. 


Its  application. 


Screw 

toarniqaets. 

Petit'B. 


(3)  By  Tourniquets. 

A  tourniquet  is,  properly  speaking,  an  apparatus  for 
screwing  down  a  pad  upon  a  vessel.  Practically,  however, 
the  term  is  applied  to  any  means  by  which  pressure  may  be 
put  upon  a  vessel  and  mechanically  maintained. 

The  principal  forms,  which  alone  will  be  described,  may 
be  roughly  separated  into  three  classes — improvised,  screw, 
and  indiarubbcr  or  elastic,  tourniquets. 

The  improvised  tourniquet  is  an  efficient  and  ready  im- 
provement on  the  time-honoured  method  of  stopping  bleeding 
from  any  part  by  tyin^  something  round  it,  somewhere 
between  the  wound  and  the  heart,  tightly  enough  to  strangu- 
late all  the  tissues. 

In  the  improvised  tourniquet  esj)ecial  pressure  is  put  upon 
the  main  artery,  and  therefore  the  force  required  is  very 
much  less,  and  the  venous  return  is  at  least  not  wholly 
obstructed. 

Its  manufacture  and  application  are  simple  enough.  A 
handkerchief  is  taken,  folded  up  like  a  cravat,  and  a  piece 
of  cork  or  wood,  or  a  pebble,  is  inserted  between  the  folds, 
so  as  to  act  as  a  pad.  This  \y,u\  is  place<l  over  the  artery, 
and  the  cravat  loosely  knotted  round  the  limb,  the  knot 
coming  on  its  outer  side.  (Fig.  9.)  An  umbrella,  or  ruler, 
or  any  moderately  strong  rod  or  stick  is  then  passed  between 
the  limb  and  the  knot,  and  twisted  round.  The  leverage 
thus  obtained  is  very  great,  and  the  amount  of  compression 
must  be  estimated,  or  it  may  be  afterwards  found  to  have 
been  damaging  the  tissues. 

This  form  of  tourniquet  is  known  also  by  the  names  of 
"The  Garrot"  or  the  "Spanish  Windlass." 

Of  screw  tourniquets,  the  oldest  form  which  is  still 
retained  in  use  is  known  as  Petit's  (Fig.  10). 

Its  action  and  method  of  application  can  be  readily 
enough  seen  from  the  woodcut.  The  strap  is  first  fastened 
^ouQd  tbo  limb^  not  so  ti^ht  as  to  make  any  compressioD| 
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bat  lofficlently  to  iK«vent  the  whole  tourniquet,  or  tbe  smaL 


Fro  9. — The  Impronud  Tovrmqaei  or  "  GarroK' 

pad  of  tint  generally  placed  underneath  the  larger  pad,  front 
ahifting  about. 

The  tourniquet  should  be  unsrarewed  to  its  full  extent 
before  tbe  strap  is  buckled. 

Wben  pressure  ia  to  be  made,  the  screw  must  be  turned 
very  rapidly,  and  great  care  should  be  taken  that  tbe  pad 
never  shifts  from  its  position  on  the  artery. 


FiQ,  10. — PeltU  Toumiqiut  (modernized), 
fr  riU  be  notic^  thttt  in  this  pattern,  as  in  tbe  Spnish  lu  dntwbrekii 
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StgnorfnTlk 


Skey*!. 


windlass,  in  addition  to  the  especial  pressure  on  the  artery, 
the  limb  is  tightly  grasped  by  the  strap.  In  consequence, 
Petit's  tourniquet  is  very  })ainful,  and  could  not  possibly  be 
used  for  long.  But  the  following  screw  tourniquets  have  all 
been  designed  to  free  the  venous  circulation  through  the 
limb,  by  making  pressure  only  between  two  opposite 
points. 

The  principal  forms  of  these  are,  Signorini's  (Fig.  11), 
which  is  easy  of  application,  but  is  liable  to  slip  rouiid  the 
limb. 


Fio.  11. — Signcrints  TowrnxqueL 

Carte's  or  Skey's,  (the  safest  pattern)  (Fig.  12),  for  the 
vessels  of  the  thigh,  and  Lister's,  for  the  abdominal  aorta. 


FlO.  12. — Sktt/s  Tourniquet 

An  effective  tourniquet  for  the  subclavian  artery  is  still 
much  to  be  desired. 
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With  regard  to  the  use  of  these  tourniquets,  the  localisa- 
tion of  arteries  has  been  sufficiently  dealt  with ;  in  all  the 
pressure  should  be  made  very  gradually,  and  either  a  small 
pad  or  the  finger  should  be  placed  over  the  artery  itself, 
underneath  the  pad  of  the  instrument. 

The    compression  of    the  abdominal  aorta  by  Lister's  Listert,  for 

•      .  J.  '     •      *A.     ^£  •  J*  _i.Vc_         xL     abdominal 

instrument  is  m  itself  a  serious  proceeding,  apart  from  the  aorta, 
operation  to  which  it  is  an  adjunct.  Some,  at  any  rate,  of 
the  important  abdominal  viscera  must  be  appreciably  com- 
pressed, and  it  seems  impossible  to  make  sure  of  avoiding 
such  organs  as  the  main  branches  of  the  solar  plexus,  the 
pancreas,  and  intestines,  injury  to  which  might  well  cause  a 
collapse  even  more  serious  than  that  which  the  instrument 
is  designed  to  prevent. 

For  these  reasons  this  tourniquet  is  not  frequently  used  its  appiicatioxL 
now.  The  best  way  to  apply  it  is  for  the  patient  to  lie  on 
the  right  side,  while  it  is  put  on  and  roughly  adjusted ;  in 
this  way  the  great  part  of  the  intestines,  etc.,  escape  the 
risk  of  pressure.  The  patient  then  lying  on  his  back,  the 
artery  must  be  found  as  mentioned  before,  and  pressure 
made  extremely  slowly. 

In  addition  to  the  elastic  band  used  in  Esmarch's  method,  Eiastio 
which  has  been  already  described,  a  solid  indiarubber  cord  ***""  ^^^ 
fitted  into  a  groove  in  an  ebonite  or  wooden   compress 
may  be  used.     It  is  portable  and  readily  applied,  but  is 
somewhat  liable  to  slip;  there  are  two  or  three  patterns 
on  this  principle. 

Ic  would  be  difficult  to  mention  an  impro^emeuD  In  the  imiN>rt«iic«  ox 
art  of  surgery  greater  than  the  introduction  of  the  practice  **^**'"^ 
of  tying  the  mouths  of  vessels.     This  was  introduced  and 
advocated  by  Ambrose  Par6,*  to  whom  the  credit  of  the 
advance  is  due,  although  he  admits  the  idea  was  suggested 
to  him  by  some  observations  of  Galen. 

•  Par6,  when  serving  as  barber  surgeon  in  the  French  army  in 
Lombardy,  circa  1586,  began  the  practice.  In  his  account  he  says : 
**  Wherefore  I  earnestly  entreat  all  Chirurgians  that  they  would 
(being  admonished)  give  over  that  cruel  and  butcherly  kind  of 
curation,  and  practise  this  which  I  have  prescribed,  taught  me, 
as  I  interpret  it,  by  the  suggestion  of  some  good  angel.  For  I 
neither  learned  it  of  toy  masters,  nor  of  any  other  man,  only  I 
read  in  Galen,  in  the  first  book  of  his  '*  ^lethods,"  that  to  stay  a 
fluxe  of  blood,  there  is  no  remedy  so  present  as  to  tie  up  those 
vessels  that  bleed,  towards  their  roots,  that  is  towards  the  liver  and 
the  heart.  Now  I  conceived  that  this  doctrine  of  Galen's  for  the 
binding  and  sewing  of  veins  and  arteries  in  fresh  wounds  might 
well  be  nsed  in  the  like  vessels  after  a  dismembering,  and  so  I  put 
it  in  practice," 
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if  There  are  three  principal  methods  of  putting  a  ligature  on 
a  divided  artery.  The  first  conaisU  in  seizing  it,  and  it  only, 
with  a  pair  of  forc«pB,  holding  it  up  and  tying  a  cord  of 
Bome  kind  round  ita  mouth  in  a  reef  knot,  (S»  Fig.  1 5.) 
The  second  consists  in  passing  a  sharp  curved  needle  in  a 
handle,  called  a  tenaculum,  buneath  the  vessel  as  it  lies  in 
the  tissueg,  and  then  after  raising  up  the  vessel  and  its 
surroundings,  putting  a  ligature  around  all,  below  the  needle, 
which  is  itself  withdrawn  after  the  knot  has  been  tightJy 
tied. 

A  third  way  conaistB  in  passing  an  eyed  tenacolnm 
beneath  the  vessel  near  its  open  mouth.  The  needle  may 
be  threaded  before  or  after  it  is  passed,  with  a  catgut  or 
silk  ligature,  which  may  then  readily  be  tied  over  the  vessel 
and  the  small  amount  of  tissue  which  will  be  included  in 
the  noose.    Thus— 


FiQ.  IZ.—Filiypressiire— (after  MacCormao). 

If  it  is  desired  to  seize  the  vessel  for  the  purpose  of 
immediate  ligature,  nothing  does  bettor  in  skilful  hands 
than  the  common  dissecting  forceps,  with  well  roughened 
points,  and  with  no  spring  to  get  out  of  order,  but  more 
commonly  a  special  form  of  forcc[»s  is  employed,  with  the 
points  notched  so  as  to  fit  into  each  other,  and  thus  to 
"bite"  the  artery;  usually  they  have  a  spring  catch  to 
hold  the  blades  together,  and  on  the  whole,  the  moat  satis- 
factory pattern  is  the  "  fenestintcd  "  of  \\'akley  or  Lister. 

In  catching  the  ves'scl  it  should  be  taken  up  as  cleanly 
as  possible,  with  none  of  the  surrounding  tissue,  and 
slightly  drawn  upon.  The  ligature  should  then  be  thrown 
round  the  forceps  and  slipped  over  the  vessel  and  (ied 
tightly  in  a  reef  knob, 
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Fig.  14, — Fenestmied  Forceps. 

It  is  very  desirable  for  the  student  to  get  into  the  habit 
of  tying  vessela  neatly  and  quickly.  The  commonest  faults 
are  tying  a  "  granny  "  instead  of  a  reef  knot,  engaging  the 
points  of  the  forceps  in  the  noose,  and  neglecting  to  keep  the 
two  forefingers  close  to  the  forcepe  and  vessels.  If  this  last 
point  be  well  attended  to,  it  will  be  found  best  to  take  the 
forceps  off  the  vessel  after  the  first  part  of  the  knot  ia 
formed,  but  before  it  is  completed,  as  in  this  way  the  knot 
is  more  tightly  tied. 


Fid.  16. — ngatare  of  on  Arlay  (podHon  of  luinda). 
The  materials  used  in  ligation  are  silk,  hemp,  catgut,  and  utMrtnia  ana 
some  other  animal  materials,  as  kangaroo  tendon,  ox  aorta,  ^  '^^'^ 
etc 

At  the  present  time,  silk,  catgut  and  kangaroo  tendon  alone 
need  to  be  considered.    Silk  was  in  former  times  the  most  suk, 
esteemed  as  being  the  easiest  of  application. 

Then  in  later  years  and  up  to  the  present  time  many 
surgeons  considered  it  necessary  to  leave  one  end  hanging 
out  of  a  corner  of  the  wound  until  ii:  came  jway,  and  this 
involved  risk  of  septic  infection  from  the  fistulous  track 
thus  formed.  The  silk  at  that  time  was  softer  and  less 
twisted  than  that  we  use  now  for  ligature,  so  that  it  was 
difficult  to  make  it  aseptic,  or  keep  it  so,  especially  when 
the  loose  ends  of  the  threads  were  allowed  to  project  froi4 
hetw^en  the  lips  of  th?  woi^i4, 
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Gatgal 


••Garbolizecl* 


■Chromlolsed." 


Use  of  the 
tenaouluio. 


At  its  commencement  the  practice  of  making  surgical 
wounds  retain  their  normal  condition  of  asepsis  through- 
out all  their  healing  processes,  threw  naturally  a  dis- 
credit on  silk  as  a  ligature,  and  though  it  never  went 
quite  out  of  use,  catgut  succeeded  in  taking  its  place  in 
general  usage,  and  Sir  Joseph  Lister  had  convinced  the 
surgical  world  that  with  matured  catgut,  prepared,  but  not 
over-prepared,  the  knotted  ends  of  the  thread  might  be  cut 
quite  short  in  the  wound,  there  to  be  absorbed  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days  (or  at  most  three  weeks). 

There  are  two  principal  varieties  of  it,  both  introduced 
by  Professor  Lister.  The  original  "  carbolized  catgut "  is 
made  by  soaking  the  gut  in  carbolic  acid  and  olive  oil,  in 
proportion  of  1-5,  with  a  little  water,  for  some  months. 

The  other,*  the  "  chromicized  "  gut  is  made  by  steeping 
it  in  a  solution  of  one  part  of  pure  carbolic  acid  to  twenty 
of  a  1  -  4000  solution  of  chromic  acid. 

The  catgut  before  it  is  use  1  should  be  made  supple  by 
soaking  in  a  1-40  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  and  this,  if  the 
gut  be  properly  prepared  should  render  it  supple  only,  and 
not  cause  it  to  swell  and  become  flabby. 

A  good  chromicized  catgut  is  nearly  perfect  as  a  ligature, 
but  the  uncc^rtaiiity  of  one  sample  being  like  another  both 
in  breaking  strain  and  cajmcity  of  being  absorbed,  renders 
the  perfect  ligature  still  a  thing  to  be  looked  for.  Possibly 
it  may  be  found  in  the  long  tendons  of  a  kangaroo's  tail,  or 
some  similar  tendon,  where  there  is  great  strength  and 
flexibility  combined,  with  a  capacity  of  being  absorbed,  or 
partly  organized. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  manufacture  of  both  liga- 
tures and  sutures  of  silk  thread  has  improved  the  strength 
and  firmness  of  the  twist  or  plait,  and  abdominal  oi)eration8 
have  proved  how  well  almost  all  tissue  bears  the  presence 
of  small  foreign  bodies  if  they  are  clean,  as  silk  should  be. 
It  is,  as  a  fact,  coming  back  intx)  general  use. 

The  same  ligature  materials  are  employed  for  the  teiui- 
culum  as  for  the  forcejis,  and  the  instrument  itself  is 
extremely  useful  in  picking  up  arteries  in  situations  such  as 
between,  or  close  to,  bonus,  oi  in  tense  bands  of  fascia,  or 
indeed  anywhere  where  the  vessel  cannot  readily  be  picked 
up  with  the  forceps. 

Another  frequent  occasion  for  the  use  of  the  tenaculum  is 
when  from  any  cause  there  is  troublesome  haemorrhage  from 
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a  vessel,  the  position  of  which  cannot  exactly  be  made  out, 
or  from  a  small  number  of  vessels,  or  when  a  vessel  is 
nicked,  but  not  divided.  In  these  cases  frequently  the 
readiest  way  to  stop  the  bleeding  is  to  push  a  tenaculum 
somewhat  deeply  beneath  the  bleeding,  and  pass  a  ligature 
round  it. 

Tenaculum  ligatures  must  be  tied  up  very  tight,  or  they 
will  slip.  For  this  reason  silk  is  perhaps  better  than  cat- 
gut ;  at  any  rate  it  is  more  frequently  used  at  the  present 
time. 

Two  small  instruments  for  arrest  of  bleeding  by  pressure  The  buimoe  and 
maybe  mentioned  here,  the  "bulldog"  forceps  (Fig.  16),  ««^'««"«- 
and  the  ''serrSJine"  (Fig.  17). 


Fio.  16. 

** Bulldog"  Forceps. 


Fio.  17 
Two  patterns  of  SerrSfines, 


They  are  both  "  clips,"  which  may  be  quickly  put  on  to  a 
bleeding  point  or  vessel,  and  may  there  be  left  until,  either  bv 
the  pressure  of  their  springs  the  vessel  has  ceased  to  bleed, 
or  until  the  surgeon  has  leisiu'e  to  ligature  it.  The  serr^fine 
is  also  used  sometimes  for  the  purpose  of  carefully  adjusting 
superficial  wounds  in  exposed  parts,  such  as  the  face  or 
neck. 

Forcirpressure, — ^This  rather  barbarous  name  more  especi-  Ford -pressure, 
ally  designates  the  use  of  a  pattern  of  self-closing  forceps 
suggested  by  Sir  Spencer  WeUs,  for  the  purpose  of  stopping 
temporarily  the  bleeding  from  small  arteries  and  arterioles 
in  the  course  of  operations  upon  the  abdomen,  especially 
from  the  divided  abdominal  walls,  to  avoid  the  flow  of  blood 
into  the  peritoneum. 


Fia,  18. — Ford-presswre  Forceps, 
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Its  principle. 
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They  have  their  bows  so  fashioned  that  the  first  finger 
and  thumb  can  instantly  unfasten  the  catch  on  the  shanks. 
Their  great  usefulness  consists  in  the  fact  that  they  can  be 
clipped  on  to  a  bleeding  point  in  a  moment,  as  during  the 
course  of  an  operation,  and  then  may  be  left  hanging  until 
the  bleeding  is  arrested  permanently  by  their  compression, 
or  the  surgeon  has  leisure  to  twist  or  tie  the  vesseL  Much 
blood  and  much  time  are  saved  by  having  a  good  supply  of 
these  forceps  handy  at  any  operation  where  bleeding  is 
likely  to  be  free,  for  they  are  strong  enough  to  hold  a  trunk 
artery,  and  well  enough  made  to  catch  any  thing  smaller, 
down  to  an  arteriole. 

These  forceps  make  also  very  good  sponge  or  needle- 
holders,  and  should  be  in  every  aresser's  pocket-case. 

In  machinery  accidents,  where  a  limb  has  been  very 
badly  injured,  or  it  ii»ay  be,  completely  torn  from  the  body, 
it  generally  happens  that  there  is  little  or  no  bleeding  from 
the  large  arteries  divided  across ;  and  if  these  are  examined 
they  may  often  be  seen  pulsating  quite  down  to  their 
extremities,  which  yet  are  as  firmly  closed  as  if  they  were 
ligatured. 

The  explanation  is  that  the  vessels  have  been  pdUd 
asunder,  and  that  in  this  pulling,  the  two  inner  coats  have 
first  parted,  while  the  external  coat  has  only  yielded  after 
considerable  extension.  The  aperture  of  the  tube  is  there- 
fore narrowed  before  it  finally  gives  way,  and  the  vessel 
comes  in  two.  The  outer  coat  afterwards  retains  its 
narrowed  condition,  and  the  elastic  ones  inside  retract. 
These  inner  coats  therefore  will  be  thickened  to  such  an 
extent  that  their  sides  will  come  into  contact  within  the 
narrowed  outer  coat  of  the  vessel,  and  will  effectually  close 
it  up. 

The  properties  thus  possessed  by  the  coats  of  the  vessels 
were  first  applied  to  their  artificial  closure  when  divided,  by 
Araussat,  in  1829,  and  soon  afterwards  by  Velpeau,  since 
whose  time  it  has  been  known  as  the  method  by  "Torsion." 

In  this  proceeding  the  vessel  is  not  pulled  asunder,  but 
the  end  is  twisted  round  many  times.  The  inner  and 
middle  coats  are  thus  broken  across,  and  by  retracting 
become  thicker,  as  above  described.  The  narrowing  of  the 
outer  coat  of  the  vessel  is  effected  by  the  continuous  twist- 
ing. Mr.  Bryant,  in  1868,  advocated  strongly  the  advan- 
tages of  torsion,  giving  200  consecutive  cases  of  amputation 
in  which  the  main  artery  was  twisted  without  a  single  case 
of  secondary  haemorrhage. 
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For  small  vessels  it  ia  only  necessary  to  seize  the  vessel  w^i 
fairly  with  "Torsion  forceps,"  and  to  rapidly  twist  the  eod 


Pia.  19. — Torsion  Fonept. 

round  and  round  six  or  eight  times,  but  for  large  vessels  the 
operation  requires  more  care.  The  vessel  should  first  be  umited  tonioD. 
separated  from  its  ebeath  and  pulled  out  of  it  for  about  one- 
third  of  an  inch.  At  the  point  of  its  exit  from  the  sheath 
it  should  be  held  with  a  pair  of  narrow  forceps,  and  then, 
its  end  being  held  in  the  torsion  forceps  so  as  to  leave  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  artery  free  for  twisting,  this  should 
he  quickly  done,  the  forceps  being  held  parali^  to  the  long 
uds  of  the  vessel 


FiQ.  20.— Afei/iW  of  Tordcni. 

Some  Bui^eons  twist  the  vessel  untU  the  part  in  the 
forceps  comes  away ;  others  give  six  or  eight  turns  only, 
probably  the  preferable  plan. 

For  this  treatment  to  succeed,  the  arterial  coata  must  be  v- 
free  from  disease,  such  as  atheroma,  or  those  more  insidious 
forms  of  arteritis  present  in   chronic  syphilis,  gout,  etc. 
When  first  introduced  in  the  days  of  the  old  silk  li^ture, 
the  advantage  of  having  no  foreign  body  hanging  out  of 
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Deep  saturcs. 


the  wound  was  veij  great;  nowadays  the  twisted  end  of  the 
vessel  is  in  just  the  position  of  a  catgut  Hgatare  cut  short : 
both  in  healthy  wounds  will  be  absorbed,  and  neither  can 
be  regarded  strictly  as  foreign. 

In  a  similar  way  ''acupressure/'  when  first  introduced, 
was  hailed  as  a  great  advance  on  the  oldar  silk  ligature, 
but  at  the  present  time  the  occasions  on  which  its  employ- 
ment is  especially  advantageous  are  becoming  more  and 
more  rare ;  while  except  in  the  case  of  exposed  wounds 
there  is  this  constant  disadvantage,  that  opposing  surfaces 
can  hardly  be  brought  together  for  union  by  first  intention, 
when  needles  are  used. 

The  essence  of  the  procedure  consists  in  the  passage  of  a 
stiff  steel  needle  through  the  tissues  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  vessel,  and  then  to  arrest  the  bleeding  by  its  pressure, 
either  on  the  tissues  in  situ^  or  when  twisted  round,  or  by 
passing  the  needle  in  below  the  vessel  and  passing  a  loop  of 
wire  or  silk  over  it,  the  vessels  being  included  between  the 
two. 

The  needles  should  be  withdrawn  between  twenty-four 
and  forty -eight  hours  after  their  insertion.  If  the  loop  of 
silk  or  wire  be  used,  the  needle  must  be  dra>vn  out  firsts  and 
the  loop  will  then  be  free. 

For  further  details  on  this  method,  which  at  one  time 
was  worked  out  with  great  elaboration,  the  student  iB 
referred  to  the  surgical  writings  of  Professor  Pirrie,  of 
Aberdeen. 

For  wounds  about  the  face,  and  wherever  great  accuracy 
of  coaptntion  is  required,  and  notably  about  the  mouth,  a 
form  of  acupressure  is  employed  which  serves  the  double 
purpose  of  arresting  bleeding,  and  adjusting  the  edges  of  the 
wound.  This  will  be  treated  of  in  the  section  on  wound& 
(See  hare-lip  pins.) 

Another  useful  method  of  stopping  bleeding  in  certain 
cases  is  also  allied  to  this  principle  of  acupressure,  namely, 
the  passage  of  sutures  of  stout  silver  wire  through  or 
beneath  the  bleeding  part.  The  reader  will  readily  imagine 
cases  in  which  this  proceeding  would  be  of  avaU;  but,  as 
an  instance,  the  common  practice  of  leaving  to  the  sutures 
the  office  of  stopping  the  numerous  small  vessels  that  are 
divided  in  the  edges  of  amputation  flaps,  may  be  adduced. 
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CHAPTER  m. 
Of  CsRTAnr  Special  Kinds  of  HiEMOBBHAOi  and 

THEIB    ARREST. 

From  an  imperfecHy  divided  vessel.    If  this  form  of  bleed-  jJj^^JJJ'^fjS^e,. 
ing  be   not   efficiently  arrested  it  is  always  troublesome,  f^tiy'SvidSf' 
and  sometimes  even  aangerous.     It  most  commonly  occurs  ^®**®  * 
on  the  scalp,  or  from  a  wound  in  the  cleft  between  two 
fingers,  or  from  the  artery  of  the  fraenum.     Again,  when 
the  transfixion  method  of  amputation  was  more   common 
than  it  is  now,  the  vessels  were  apt  to  be  split,  instead  of 
being  cleanly  divided  by  the  knife.     This  was  a  frequent 
cause  of  secondary  haemorrhage. 

The  bleeding  is  obstinate,  because  the  process  of  its 
natural  arrest  is  interfered  with ;  for  the  cut  edges  of  the 
wound  in  the  arterial  coats  retract  as  far  as  they  can,  and 
this  retraction  keeps  open  the  orifice  in  the  vessel,  instead 
of  tending  to  close  it.  The  tube  thus  being  only  half  cut 
across  cannot  retract  its  ends  within  the  sheath  as  it  is 
wont  to  do  when  completely  severed. 

In  all  cases  the  thing  to  do  is  to  enable  the  natural  arrest 
to  go  on  by  completely  dividing  the  vessel.  In  the  case  of 
an  imperfect  division  of  a  digital  artery  between  the  fingers,  From  &  digital 
the  bleeding  is  sometimes  very  troublesome.  In  such  a  case  *"*''• 
the  vessel  should  be  cut  down  upon  and  carefully  exposed 
without  injury  to  the  neighbouring  nerve  trunks.  A  liga- 
ture should  be  placed  above  and  below  the  wound  in  the 
vessel,  and  then  it  should  be  divided.  An  Esmarch's 
bandage  previously  applied  will  make  the  dissection  more 
easy ;  the  dressing  should  be  put  on,  and  the  fingers  tied 
together  before  the  indiarubbcr  band  is  removed. 

The  artery  of  the  frmnum  of  the  penis  is  sometimes  nip-  From  the  artory 
tured  during  coitus.     If  it  be  torn  right  across  the  bleeding  "' "'®  '"»°'^- 
is  slight,  but  if  only  half  divided  it  is  sometimes  very  profuse. 
In  this  case  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  divide  it  completely  with 
a  pair  of  scissors,  and  then  to  apply  moderate  pressure. 

Wounds  of  the  scalp  often  bleed  very  freely,  especially  at  From  &  scalp 
first.     In  dressing  them  the  hair  should  be  cut  off  all  round  ^ound. 
the  wound,  which  itself  should  be  well  washed.    Even  if 
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the  spouting  vesseb  are  plainly   to   be  seen,  it  u  almost 
always  waste  of  time  to  try  ana  pick  them  up  for  the  pur- 

Cof  ligature.  A  good  firm  compress,  secured  wita  a 
.ted  bandafjp,  will,  by  ensuring  pressure  against  the 
underlying  bone,  arrest  any  ordinary  haemorrhage.  If  a 
vessel  must  be  ligatured  in  the  Bcalp  tissues^  it  will  most 
easily  be  done  with  a  tenaculum,  or  by  the  methods  of  filo- 
or  forci-presBure  (pp.  22  to  25);  and  it  is  beet  to  use  a  piece 
of  strong  silk. 

IFounds  of  th*  palmar  arrh  are  very  troublesome,  and  the 
bleeding  from  them  is  very  apt  to  recur.  This  is  due  partly 
to  the  vascularity  of  the  part«,  and  partly  to  the  difficulty 
of  applying  efficient  pressure,  the  vesKela  themselves  lying 
beneath,  and  protected  by  the  thick  bands  of  the  palmar 
fascia. 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  apply  pressure,  in  most  cases  it 
is  necessary  to  do  so,  for  other  means  would  tend  to  cripple 
the  mechanism  of  tho  muscles  and  tendons  of  the  paun. 
Sometimes  no  doubt  it  is  advisable  to  dissect  out  the  bleeding 
vessel  in  this  crowded  region,  and  put  a  ligature  on  it,  but 
OS  a  rule,  the  hazards  of  this  proceeding  outweigh  its 
obvious  advantages. 

In  applying  pressure  to  the  palm  of  the  hand,  a  firm 
smooth  pad  must  be  used,  and  the  palmar  fascia  must  be 
relaxed.  These  two  conditions  are  well  fulfilled  by  bending  the 
fingers  over  a  round  piece  of  wood,  like  a  ruler,  covered  with 
three  or  four  layers  of  lint,  or  over  a  tight  roller  bandage. 
If  this  be  firmly  gras|>ed,  and  the  fingers  bandaged  over 
the  cylinder,  very  good  nresaure  will  be  made.  (See  Fig.  21.) 
Should  the  bleeding  still  continue,  the  forearm  should  be 
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forcibly  flexed  at  the  elbow,  with  or  without  the  addition  of 
a  pad  of  lint  in  the  flexure  of  the  joint.  This  will  almost 
always  stop  the  bleeding,  but  should  it  fail  (and  it  is  wonder- 
ful how  this  form  of  bleeding  will  persist)  it  will  be  necessaiy 
to  compress  the  radial  and  ulnar  arteries  at  the  wrist.  This  is 
best  done  by  laying  two  pieces  of  wood,  e.g,^  portions  of  a 
lead  |«ncil,  over  two  small  pads  placed  on  the  arteries,  and 
fastening  them  firmly  with  strapping,  the  hand,  forearm,  and 
arm  being  firmly  bandaged  from  below  upwards. 

But  it  may  happen  that  even  yet  the  bleeding  recturs,  and 
by  this  time,  as  several  expedients  have  been  fruitlessly 
adopted,  the  patient  may  be  getting  exhausted  by  loss  of 
blood.  A  tourniquet  or  digital  compression  of  the  brachial 
artery  can  be  a  temporary  expedient  at  any  stage  of  the 
proceedings;  but  this  cannot  be  kept  on  for  long,  especially 
in  this  exsanguine  condition  of  the  patient.  The  course 
usually  recommended  in  books  is  to  tie  the  radial  and  ulnar 
arteries  at  the  wrist^  but  if  pressure  has  been  properly 
applied  and  has  failed,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  ligature  can 
have  happier  results. 

On  the  whole  the  best  plan  seems  to  be,  first  of  all  to  open 
up  and  thoroughly  examine  the  wound,  and  if  it  appears 
feasible  by  dissection,  to  find,  and  tie  the  bleeding  vessel  or 
vessels,  and  faiUng  this,  to  tie  the  brachial  artery,  high  up 
in  the  arm — a  somewhat  desperate  remedy  truly,  and  one 
which  can  very  rarely  be  required  if  the  milder  measures 
before  mentioned  have  been  thoroughly  carried  out. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  tourniquet  can  always 
be  put  on  for  an  hour  or  two,  so  that  the  visiting  surgeon 
can  be  sent  for;  and  also  that  bleeding  so  obstinate  as  this 
may  probably  be  associated  with  a  morbid  condition  of  the 
blood  or  its  vessels.     (Vide  Haemorrhagic  Diathesis.) 

Vessels,  either  veins  or  arteries,  may  be  so  connected  with  HRinorrhaffe 
the  surrounding  tissues,   that  when  divided,  their  walls  TaS«i?°    "* 
neither  contract  nor  retract.     Their  mouths  are  thus  kept 
open  and  they  are  said  to  be  canalised. 

Thus  the  jugular  and  other  veins  at  the  base  of  the 
triangles  of  the  neck,  are  so  bound  down  by  the  cervical 
fascia,  that  if  they  are  divided,  and  especially  if  divided  in 
the  ancle  of  a  wound,  they  gape  and  bleed.  This  is 
especially  dangerous  in  this  situation,  not  from  the  Entrance  of  aix 
haemorrhage,  but  from  the  danger  of  entry  of  air  into  the  Jj^o't  *'^*"^"* 
blood  current  going  to  the  right  heart.^ 

•See  Chapter  XXVni, 
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But  canalised  vessels  may  give  trouble  in  other  situations 
besides  the  root  of  the  neck,  especially  at  the  angle  of  a 
wound  held  open  by  its  gaping,  in  tissues  the  seat  of  fibrous 
thickening  or  chronic  inflammation,  or  when  vessels,  them- 
selves atheromatous,  are  inelatitic  and  rigid. 

For  vessels  at  the  angle  of  a  wuund  the  best  way  is  to 
extend  it  slightly,  when  they  will  retract.  But  those  running 
through  tissues,  the  scat  of  chroiiic  inflammation  are  often 
troublesome,  as  in  amputations  for  long-standing  disease, 
when  almost  every  vessel,  insignificant  though  its  size  may 
be,  requires  a  ligiitiu'e,  because  it  will  not  retract. 

This  also  is  the  case  with  atheromatous  arteries,  but  there 
is  this  additioiiMl  difficulty,  that  because  of  the  disease  of 
the  arterial  walls,  a  ligature  is  very  apt  to  cut  through,  so 
that  great  care  and  well  softened  ligiitures  will  be  required. 

Bleeding  from  a  burd  rurinm  viin  is  often  one  of  the  most 
fiurious,  and  yet  one  of  the  most  easily  an^ested  of  haemor- 
rhages. It  is  important  to  rightly  understand  it,  for  many 
lives  are  thrown  away  every  year  in  consequence  of  the 
foolish  unn'asoiiing  conduct  of  would-be  assistants,  when  this 
accident  h;ij)])ens. 

No  or  JO  cm  l>e  long  in  a  hospital  casualty  department,  with- 
out seeing  some  such  case  as  the  following.  A  man  who  for  a 
long  tini(^  has  had  varieose  veins,  and  subsequently  a  condi- 
tion of  chronic  eczema  and  ulceration  of  the  legs,  stupified 
by  cold  or  drink,  subjects  the  legs  to  some  slight  violence,  so 
slight  that  often  it  is  hardly  noticed.  Presently  he  is  aroused 
to  the  sensation  of  sornetliing  warm  trickling  down  the 
ankle,  and  looking  down  he  sees  his  boot  and  stocking  full 
of  blood,  which  is  coming  from  the  position  of  the  ulcer. 
He  then  becomes  faint  and  falls.  A  crowd  collects,  and  (the 
prone  position  on  the  ground  being  the  safest  for  him)  they 
immediately  lift  him  and  try  to  make  him  sit  up.  They  then 
get  some  brandy,  and  [)rocee(l  carefully  to  choke  him,  while 
he  is  unal)le  to  swallow. 

A  bystander  then  sees  the  blood  tricking  along  the  floor 
or  ground,  and  so  he  takes  his  handkerchief  and  ties  it 
tightly  somewhere  round  the  l(\a;,  which  is  still  allowed  to 
hang  down.  The  patient  beint^  then  put  into  a  cab,  is 
driven  off  to  the  hosj)ital,  p(?rliaps  to  die  before  he  gets 
there,  as  the  blood  is  escaping  from  his  leg  all  the  time. 

All  this  might  have  been  easily  avoided  by  the  exercise 
of  common  sense.  Since  the  recumbent  position  is  the  best 
for  syncope,  the  patient  should  not  be  raised  from  the  ground 
until  a  suitable  stretcher  is  provided.     Then,  the  leg  being 
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raised  a  foot  or  so,  the  bleeding  surface  should  be  exposed, 
and  any  constriction  round  the  limb  on  the  '*  heart "  side 
removed.  In  all  probability  the  bleeding  will  practically 
cease  immediately  the  limb  is  raised,  and  a  small  pad  and 
bandage  being  placed  on  the  wound,  it  will  not  recur  while 
the  patient  is  lying  down. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  blood  comes  prin- 
cipally from  the  proximal  end  of  the  ruptured  vein,  the 
valves  of  which  have  been  rendered  incompetent  by  the 
dilatation. 

If  however,  the  patient  must  walk  soon  after  he  has  had 
a  burst  vein,  the  leg  and  foot  shoidd  be  firmly  bandaged  from 
the  toes  upwards,  to  a  little  above  the  bleeding  point,  on 
which  there  must  first  have  been  placed  a  pad  and  bandage. 
It  is  also  necessary  to  keep  the  patient  warm ;  the  loss  of 
blood  is  often  very  great,  and  such  patients  cannot 
bear  it  well,  so  that  it  sometimes  happens  that  after  the 
bleeding  has  been  stopped,  they  get  a  sudden  failure  of  the 
heart's  action,  and  die  because  they  have  been  allowed  to 
get  too  cold. 

Nose  bleeding  is  either  idiopathic  or  traumatic,  and  is  From  the  nose- 
venous  and  capillary  in  character.     It  is  of  all  kinds  and  *^  v*^*®**®^. 
degrees  of  severity,  and  may  require  for  its  arrest  a  niimber 
of  expedients,  some  very  simple,  some  requiring  consider- 
able sldll. 

But  it  is  often  desirable  not  to  check  the  bleeding  at  all,  as  when  to  be  left 
when  it  occurs  in  children  in  good  health,  and  young  adults 
of  a  lusty  habit;  or  in  some  cases  in  young  women  in  whom 
the  haemorrhage  is  vicarious  to  the  menstrual  flow. 

Idiopathic   epistaxis  may  be  roughly  divided  into  two  if  idiopathic, 
classes;  the  one  in  which  it  depends  on  simple  congestion  S*paSive.'^^® 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  occurring  in  healthy 
people,  and  the  other  in  which  it  is  a  strictly  passive  con- 
gestion, caused  by  cardiac  or  hepatic  disease. 

The  hemorrhage  in  the  first  class  tends  to  stop  of  itself,  Danger  of  latte. 
when  by  the  blee.ling  the  congestion  is  removed;  but  in  the 
second  the  cause  is  constant,  and  the  longer  the  epistaxis 
goes  on,  the  more  diflacult  it  is  to  stop,  in  consequence  of 
degenerative  changes  taking  place  in  the  blood.  The 
bleeding  in  these  cases  is  not  a  brisk  flow  accompanied 
with  a  good  pulse  and  other  signs  of  a  strong  circulation, 
but  is  rather  a  feeble  dribbling,  sometimes  stopping  alto- 
gether, and  then  being  again  a  little  more  rapid.  In  this 
way  a  great  deal  of  blood  may  be  lost  by  those  who  cannot 
spare  it,  and  the  bleeding,  instead  of  being  a  relief,  is 
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accompanied  by  great  depression,  a  feeble  fluttering  pulse, 
sliallow  retipirationy  etc. 

A  little  experience  of  the  aspect  of  sick  people  wiU  enable 
the  student  to  recognise  those  who  are  suffering  from  vis- 
ceral disease,  whether  it  be  morbus  cordis,  or  cirrhosis  of 
the  liver,  or  chronic  Bright's  disease,  or  a  malignant  growth, 
and  to  sharply  se|)arate  in  his  own  mind  those  in  whom 
moderate  epistaxis  is  rather  a  relief,  from  those  in  whom  it 
is  certainly  an  alarming  symptom,  and  may  be  a  source  of 
danger.  In  these  latter  it  should  always  be  promptly 
checked ;  in  the  former,  delay  is  never  hurtful  and  may 
be  useful 

The  expedients  for  checking  epistaxis  are  very  numerous, 
and  are  best  described  in  order  of  their  importance,  and  as 
in  practice  they  should  be  employed ;  the  simpler  measures 
being  always  tr\ed  before  those  which  cause  discomfort  or  pain. 

In  the  first  place,  position  is  as  important  in  these  cases 
of  bleeding  as  in  any  other. 

The  patient  8  head  should  never  be  bent  down  over  a 
basin,  nor  should  the  circulation  be  stimulated  by  his 
remaining  standing.  The  best  position  is  the  sitting  one, 
with  the  head  thrown  back.  A  towel  spread  in  front  like  a 
bib  will  prevent  the  clothes  being  soiled,  and  moveover  will 
obviate  that  constant  blowing  and  wiping  of  the  nose,  which 
is  most  harmful. 

If,  in  addition  to  this  position,  the  venous  return  to  the 
chest  be  promoted  by  everything  being  made  quite  loose 
round  the  neck,*  in  very  many  cases  nothing  further  need 
be  done,  and  an  epistaxis,  which  has  perhaps  lasted  two  or 
three  hours  while  the  head  was  held  down  over  a  basin, 
will  stop  in  as  many  minutes. 

If  it  still  pei^ists  the  next  thing  to  do  is  to  raise  the 
arms  above  the  head,  or  to  rest  the  hands  on  the  top  of  the 
head.  This  has  a  very  good  effect,  probably  by  increasing 
the  chest  capacity,  and  thus  lowering  the  intra-thoracic 
blood  pressure  in  the  right  heart  and  the  large  venous 
trunks. 

The  application  of  C(Hd  externally  is  the  next  expediei\t 
Ice,  or  a  cold  evaporating  compress  is  recommended  to  be  put 
over  the  bridge  of  the  nose,  but  it  is  very  doubtful,  if  there, 
it  does  any  good.  But  cold  applied  to  the  nape  ojf  ike  neck, 


♦  It  may  be  worth  while  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  collar  of 
the  jersey  may  be  tight,  while  that  of  the  outer  shirt  looks  quite 
loose.    In  the  case  of  women  it  is  also  wise  to  loosen  the  stays. 
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undoubtedly,  is  a  very  powerful  agent  for  arrest.  Slipping 
a  door  key  down  the  ba^k  is  therefore  no  mere  superstition, 
but  good  effects  are  better  secured  by  an  ice-bag  fastened 
over  the  upper  cervical  spine. 

If  these  measures  have  failed,  we  must  proceed  to  more  i«o»i 
vigorous  ones  in  the  form   of   local  applications  to  the  ""''"°"'™* 
bleeding  part,  by  means  of  a  syringe  or  nasal  douche,  by  an 
astaringent  powder,  or  by  plugging. 


FlQ.  22.— JViwai  Doudie. 

The  nostrils  may  first  be  syringed  out  with  iced  water,  using  srHngin^ 
a  common  syringe,  or  better,  one  of  Higginson's  pattern,  or  a 
nasal  douche  (Fig.  22).  In  using  the  latter,  the  water 
should  be  forced  into  one  nostril,  so  that  it  can  flow  round  the 
posterior  nares,  and  como  out  at  the  other.  This  is  effected 
by  keeping  the  mouth  wide  open  and  the  soft  palate  there- 
fore raised. 

Instead  of  iced  water,  a  weak  solution  of  perchloride  of 
iron,  say  one  to  two  drachms  of  the  liq.  ferri  perchloridl,  to 
a  pint  of  water,  or  of  the  sulphate  of  iron,  or  of  alum  in 
aimiUkr  proportions,  may  be  advantageously  used. 

Epistaxis  may  be  checked  also  by  the  use  of  solid  astrin-  Ainm  ana 
genta,  as  powdered  alum  or  tannin,  used  as  snuSii.    The 
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powder,  when  placed  in  a  paper,  folded  so  as  to  make  a 
trough,  is  "  sniffed"  strongly  up  the  nose.     This  is  a  very 
irritating  and   disagreeable   proceeding,  and  is  not  to  be 
recommended  if  other  means  of  arrest  are  at  hand. 
Flogging;  In  cases  of  continued  failure,  we  fall  back  on  the  last 

resource  of  plugging  the  bleeding  nostril;  for  digital  com- 
pression of  any  external  artery  is  obviously  useless,  and 
compression  of  the  nostrils  can  only  be  useful  in  very  super* 
ficial  hsemorrhages,  and  these  are  not  common. 

The  nostrils  may  be  plugged,  either  from  the  front  alone, 
or  by  completely  shutting  up  the  nasal  cavity  on  one  or  both 
sides,  by  plugging  the  posterior  as  well  as  the  anterior 
nares,  or  by  means  of  a  nasal  tampon  or  inflating  bag. 
By  the  •nterior  Plugging  from  ike  front  alone.  If  this  operation  bo 
nares  o  y.  thoroughly  performed,  it  will  not  often  be  necessary  to 
resort  to  the  disagreeable  and  not  altogether  safe  practice  of 
plugging  the  posterior  nares.  To  plug  from  the  front,  a 
strip  of  lint,  at  least  18  inches  long,  and  a  third  of  an  inch 
wide,  and  a  stiff  director  are  required.  The  strip  may  be 
dipped  in  perchloride  of  iron  solution,  or  in  carbolic  oil,  if 
it  is  thought  desirable  (the  latter  is  very  useful  to  prevent 
decomposition),  and  must  then  be  packed  right  back  to 
the  posterior  nares,  and  the  full  length  of  the  floor  of  the 
nose  must  be  borne  in  mind. 

The  back  part  being  well  filled,  the  more  accessible  parts 

of  the  cavity  are  plugged  easily  enough,  the  strip  of  lint 

being  gradually  coiled  away  until  the  whole  nostril  is  fulL 

pingging  the  To  plug  (lie  jposUnor  narcSy  a  "  Belloc's  sound  "  or  some 

posterior  nares.  g^]jg^^j^u^Q  f Qp  j^^^  y^[\\  ]yQ  required,  and  two  suitable  little  plugs 

fashioned  to  fit  the  anterior  and  posterior  nares  respectively. 
They  are  best  made  of  lint,  tightly  rolled,  so  as  to  make  two 
cylinders  about  an  inch  long,  and  half  an  inch  wide.  The 
one  which  is  to  go  into  the  posterior  nares,  must  be  tied 
round  the  middle  with  a  piece  of  string,  so  that  two  ends, 
not  less  than  a  foot  long,  hang  from  it  in  front,  as 
in  the  figure  (Fig.  23),  while  another  piece,  not  shown 
in  the  illustration,  should  be  fastened  to  it  behind,  so  that 
when  the  plug  is  adjusted  into  the  posterior  nostril,  this 
may  lie  in  the  pharynx,  ready  to  be  brought  forward  out 
of  the  mouth  when  the  plug  has  to  be  removed.  These 
being  ready,  the  sound,  consisting  of  a  cannula,  within  which 
is  a  piece  of  watchspring,  which  will  ciul  round  the  soft 
palate  into  the  mouth  on  being  pushed  out  of  the  tube, 
is  introduced  along  the  floor  of  the  nostril  which  is  bleeding. 
The  watch  spring  is  protruded,  and  is  hooked  forward  by  the 
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forefinger  of  the  left  hand,  into  the  mouth,  and  (oti  ends  of 


0 


Fig.  23. — Section  through  the  head,  showing  Nastd  Plugi  in 
posilion  with  Belloc's  sound. 

the  string,  which  are  attached  to  the  plug  of  lint,  are  quickly 
passed  lErough  the  eye,  which  will  be  found  at  the  end 
of  the  watchsprine.  This  is  then  retracted  into  the  cannula, 
and  the  latter,  when  withdrawn  through  the  nostril,  will 
carry  the  atrings  with  it. 

Tne  strings  must  now  be  separated  from  the  cannula,  and 
drawn  through  the  nostril.  The  plug  will  thus  be  drawn 
into  the  mouth  and  carried  backwards  to  the  soft  palate;  it 
must  then  bo  passed  behind  this  with  the  fingers,  and  pushed 
upwards  into  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx,  and  traction 
being  made  on  the  strings,  it  can  be  adjusted  by  the  fingers, 
to  fit  into  the  proper  opening  of  the  posterior  narcs.  This 
being  done,  the  other  plug  is  adjusted  into  the  anterior 
nostril,  between  the  ends  of  string,  which  are  firmly  tied  over 
it  and  fasten  it  tightly  to  the  noatiil,  which  is  thus  converted 
into  a,  shut  cavity. 

The  principal  difficulties  in  this  plugging  operation  are, 
first,  the  introduction  of  the  sound,  and  the  Clinging  forward 
of  the  watchspring,  and  secondly,  the  adjustment  of  the 
posterior  plug.  It  is  often  awkward  to  pass  it  round  tha 
soft  palate,  but  this  being  done,  the  rest  is  easier.  Still  it  is 
not  difficult  to  mistake  the  opening  into  which  the  plug  is  to 
be  placed,  and  to  avoid  this,  the  fingers  must  be  passed  right 
bacR,  and  the  nostrils  thoroughly  explored. 

If  a  Belloc's  sound  cannot  be  got  in  an  emergency,  an 
improvised  one  may  be  made  from  a  soft  gum  elastic  or 
rubber  catheter,  about  No.  6  to  8.  Passing  this  through  the 
nostril,  it  can  be  hooked  forward  from  the  pharynx  out  of 
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the  mouth,  the  strings  attached  to  the  posterior  phig  must 
then  be  fastened  to  its  end,  and  the  catheter  withdrawn 
through  the  nose,  with  the  same  manipulation  of  the  plug 
round  the  palate  as  before  described. 

Difficult  as  the  application  of  these  plugs  may  be,  once 
applied,  it  is  impossible  for  bleeding  to  continue.  Un- 
fortunately, it  is  not  safe  to  retiin  them  in  position  long, 
36  hours  being  probably  the  outside  limit;  necrosis  of  the 
palatine  bones,  extreme  f  oetor,  and  blood  poisoning  being  apt 
to  occur. 
By  an  inflathig  InflaUng  tampons  are  sometimes  used  to  arrest  epistaxis  by 
tampon.  filling  the  nasal  cavity  with  a  blown  out  indiarubber  bag  of 

a  suitable  shape,  the  principle  being  the  same  as  that  of  a 
"  Barnes'  Bag  for  uterine  haemorrhage.  Of  these  "  Cooper 
Rose's  Inflating  Plug"  is  perhaps  the  best  pattern;  it  is 
figured  on  page  43  (Fig.  24). 
Special  forms  of  There  are  two  forms  of  epistaxis  which  are  not  very  un- 
**"     "*  common  in  medical  practice.     The  first  is  a  rather  brisk 

In  ferexa.  attack,  and  comes  on  at  a  critical  phase  of  some  acute  fever, 
such  as  a  pneumonia.  In  such  an  illness  it  not  infrequently 
happens  that  about  the  sixth  day  an  attack  of  epistaxis  comes 
on,  and  coincidently  the  temperature  falls,  the  pulse  slows, 
and  other  symptoms  of  defervescence  are  manifested.  This 
epistaxis  may  truly  be  called  "critical,"  and  may  be 
compared  with  the  profuse  sweating  or  diarrhoea  which 
often  heralds  a  crisis. 

The  necessity  for  checking  this  bleeding  will  vary  in  each 

case,  and  no  general  rules  can  usefully  be  laid  down.     At 

first,  at  all  eycnts,  it  does  not  call  for  active  measures.   The 

condition  of  the  pulse  will  be  the  best  guide  as  to  when 

such  interference  is  required. 

In  exhanstton.       The  secoiid  form  resembles  the  first,  in  that  it  occurs  in 

the  coiu^e  of  a  severe  illness,  but  in  this  point  only,  for  it  is 

a  sign  of  a  well   nigh  hopeless  condition.     It  is  due  to  a 

general  breaking  down  of  capillaries,  as  in  purpura.     It  is 

associated    with   bleeding   from   the  gums,  the  formation 

of  buUsB  containing  blood-stiiiiied  serum,  and  with  ecchy- 

moses.     It  seldom  calls  for  any  s[)ecial  treatment. 

BieediTiK  from        It  is  Very  rarely  indeed  that  the  socket  of  an  ejctraded  tootk 

extracted  tooth,  blccds  to  any  troublcsome  extent,  considering  the  enormous 

number  of  extractions  performed.    When  it  does  happen,  it 

is  almost  always  in  patients  who  are  either  in  very  feeble 

health,   or   else   who  are  affected  with  some  form  of  the 

ha?morrhagic  diathesis,  or  scurvy. 

i^ometimes,  indeed  pretty  frequently,  the  socket  of  tho 
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tooth  goes  on  bleeding  for  some  hours,  in  consequence  of 
the  nutrient  vessel  being  unusually  large  or  unable  to  con- 
tract. In  such  a  case  the  bleeding  comes  from  one  or  two 
points,  and  it  is  not  at  all  dangerous.  In  the  really  serious 
cases,  from  the  whole  gum  and  lining  of  the  socket  there 
appears  a  general  welling  up  of  blood,  and  this  is  some- 
times hard  to  check.  An  "alveolar  tourniquet"  has  been 
invented  for  the  purpose,  but  it  is  now  hardly  ever  used, 
and  reliance  is  placed  on  conscientious  plugging,  and  the 
actual  cautery. 

In  plugging,  lint  or  cotton  wool  is  generally  used,  either  Plugging, 
plain,  or  dipped  in  some  styptic,  such  as  turpentine,  carbolic 
acid,  crea90te,  or  alum.  In  any  case  it  must  be  packed 
away  very  firmly  indeed,  filling  the  whole  socket,  and  a 
little  more,  so  that  the  plug  may  be  kept  in  proper  position 
by  the  opposite  tooth,  if  the  jaws  be  closed  with  a  four- 
tailed  bandage. 

Another  plan  is  to  replace  the  extracted  tooth,  if  it 
has  been  kept,  as  this  often  answers  very  well,  as  does 
also  a  plug  of  gutta-percha,  moulded  and  pressed  into  the 
gap.  Every  surgeon,  however,  may  come  across  cases  in 
which  the  repeated  haemorrhages  are  endangenng  the  life 
of  the  patient,  from  even  such  a  trivial  cause  as  this.  These 
extreme  cases  will  generally  be  found  to  be  associated  with 
well  marked  hsemorrhagic  diathesis,  and  in  many  cases 
constitutional  treatment  has  been  found  a  most  important 
accessory  to  local  measures.  Probably  of  these  latter,  some 
form  of  the  actual  cautery  will  be  found  the  most  useful,  Actual  cautery, 
the  ligation  of  the  common  or  external  carotid  artery 
merely  adding  another  bleeding  wound,  and  being  in  fact 
invariably  followed  by  death. 

The  bleeding  which  proceeds  from  parts  inside  tlie  rectum  Hwmorrhage 
which  can  be  seen,  or  felt  with  the  finger,  may  here  be 
considered.  This  may  be  due  to  simple  congestion  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  piles,  fissure,  p'olapsus  ani,  the  passage 
of  some  hard  body,  ulceration  of  the  suiface  of  a  growth 
(usually  malignant),  or  dysentery;  or  it  may  be  the  result  of 
the  division  of  some  vessel  or  vessels  in  the  course  of  an 
operation.* 

Hoemairhage  from  simple  congestion.     This  occurs  in  con-  From  simple 
sequence  of  the  turgidityof  the  hsemorrhoidal  plexuses,  which  *^"«®®"*^°* 
is  in  its  turn  due  to  obstruction  to  the  portal  circulation. 

*  Rectal  hiemorrhage  may  occasionally  be  yicarioiiB  to  suppressed 
menstmal  dischaige. 
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The  portal  obstruction  may  take  place  in  the  liver  itself,  and 
may  be  due  to  temporaiy  or  permanent  changes  there,  or  in 
the  lungs  or  heart 

As  in  the  case  of  epistazis,  bleeding  from  this  source  ia 
often  a  great  relief  to  the  circulation,  and  is  sometimes 
imitated  by  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  anus.  It  hardly 
ever  requires  treatment^  unless  it  be  desirable  to  increase 
the  flow,  which  may  be  done  by  sitting  in  a  bath  or  tub  of 
warm  water.  Usually  the  bleeding  stops  immediately  the 
congestion  is  relieved,  but  if  it  be  desirable  to  arrest  it,  an 
enema  of  thin  starch,  with  20  to  30  minims  of  laudanum  in 
it,  or  an  injection  of  cold  water,  or  of  any  of  the  astringent 
fluids  mentioned  under  epistaxis,  will  be  all  that  ia 
required. 

riles  must  be  looked  upon  as  being  due  to  an  extension 
of  the  same  morbid  processes  which  cause  simple  congestion 
of  the  mucous  membrane.  Only  those  which  are  covered 
entirely  or  partially  with  mucous  membrane  (internal  piles), 
ever  become  so  turgid  with  blood  as  to  bleed.  These, 
however,  may  do  so  very  profusely,  and  even  dangerously. 
The  bleeding  usually  occurs  when  the  patient  is  on  the 
stool,  and  up  to  a  certain  point  may  relieve  the  portal 
circulation.  It  not  infrequently,  however,  becomes  necessary 
to  arrest  it  without  loss  of  time,  for  it  belongs  to  that 
form  of  haemorrhage  which  manifests  itself  as  frequently 
recurring  losses  of  blood,  no  one  of  which  is  of  consequence, 
but  which,  collectively,  are  very  important.  The  preventive 
treatment  must  be  both  local  and  constitutional.  The  bowels 
should  not  be  allowed  to  become  confined,  but  the  motions 
kept  pulpy  by  early  moniing  doses  of  the  confection,  or 
syrup  of  senna,  or  with  the  confection  of  sulphur,  or  some 
saline.  Very  careful  dieting  and  a  good  deal  of  lying 
down  are  advisable,  with  warm  light  clothing,  and  in  women 
the  removal  of  stays  or  anything  which  compresses  the 
body.     Cane  chairs,  too,  are  better  thap  upholstered  ones. 

Locally,  the  piles  must  be  returned  at  once  when  they 
come  down,  and  the  opportunity  may  be  taken  to  smear  them 
over  with  the  ointment  of  galls  and  opium  (P.B.).  A  con- 
tinuous douche  cf  cold  water  frcm  an  eneira  syringe  is  very 
useful,  as  also  are  astringent  injections  of  iron,  alum,  etc. 
Another  very  commonly  used  injection  is  made  by  dissolv- 
ing a  drachm  of  aium  in  a  pint  of  the  decoction  of  oak 
bark. 

If  on  the  other  hand,  the  bleeding  is  important  from  the 
Itctual  quantity  which  is  being  lost  at  the  time,  it  will  be 
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found  not  difficult  to  stop.  An  ordinary  astringent  injection 
should  be  tried  first.  If  it  fail,  the  rectum  should  be 
cleared  out  by  a  thorough  syringing  of  ice-cold  water,  and 
then  a  suitable  lump  or  two  of  ice  may  be  introduced,  and  loe. 
pushed  tolerably  high  up,  the  patient  lying  in  bed  lightly 
covered,  and  with  the  buttocks  raised  on  a  pillow.  This 
will  generally  arrest  all  bleeding,  and  then  a  morphia  or 
opium  suppository  may  be  inserted.  This  treatment  hardly 
ever  fails  to  arrest  the  bleeding,  but  if  it  should  continue 
recourse  must  be  had  to  plugging.  This  may  be  done  with  Piogginf. 
sponges,  or  with  the  "petticoated  plug,"  as  will  be  described 
directly,  or  with  the  contrivance  known  as  a  "Barnes'  Bag" 
(Fig.  24),  which  was  introduced  for  dilating  the  os  uteii,  or 
for  controlling  haemorrhage  from  its  cavity,  and  which  is  a 
somewhat  dumb-bell  shaped  bag  of  indiarubber,  which  can 
be  introduced  while  collapsed,  and  then  blown  out  so  as  to 
produce  efficient  pressure.  Again,  if  the  patient  be  in  a 
fairly  good  condition  for  operation,  the  haemorrhage  may  be 
stoppea,  and  the  pile  cured  by  an  operation  for  its  removal 
— that  one  being  chosen  which  gives  the  least  shock. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  anus,  partially  strangulated  F^om  nrncoan 
as  it  is  when  prolapsed,  frequently  bleeds.      It,  however,  Smsl  ^'^^  ^ 
readily  stops  by  returning  the  prolapse,  and  syringing  the 
part  well  with   cold   water,   or  with  alum  and  oak-bark 
lotion. 

The  passage  of  something  hard,  or  rough,  or  pointed,  such  The  pftR«fvj?e  of 

V  i.  £   u  \  X         '        £1.  V         i.  hard  or  rough 

as  a  cherry  stone,  a  fish  bone,  etc.,  is  often  enough  not  bodies. 
attended  by  any  trouble  until  the  rectum  is  reached,  and 
then  in  consequence  apparently  of  the  greater  expulsive 
force  employed,  the  mucous  membrane  gets  torn  or  scratched, 
and  bleeding  occurs.  This  is  very  frequent  in  children,  and 
is  easily  checked  by  throwing  a  little  cold  water  up  the 
rectum.  Although  the  bleeding  is  of  little  moment  there  is 
good  reason  for  holding  that  fish  bones  or  splinters  do  some- 
times, by  burrowing,  or  being  forced  out  of  the  rectum, 
cause  fistulse. 

The  ulceration  of  a  growth  within  the  rectum  is  generally  From  ulceration 
associated  sooner  or  later,  with  serious  haemorrhage.  These  reo?iSn. 
tumours  are  generally  malignant,  and  in  the  later  stages  of  their 
growth,  the  constant  drain,  by  repeated  bleedings,  may  be 
the  immediate  cause  of  death.  In  treatment,  the  principles 
must  be  the  same  as  for  internal  piles,  with  the  addition 
that  the  efTect  of  preparations  of  opium,  as  local  applications, 
is  often  very  striking. 

The  restraint  of   haemorrhage  from  dysenteric  ulceraiion  ^!^^^^*^ 
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of  the  rectum  hardly  comes  within  the  province  of  the  sur- 
geon's work;  but  inasmuch  as  the  locality  of  the  bleeding 
may  be  the  same  as  that  of  losses  of  blood  requiring  treat- 
ment on  strictly  surgical  lines,  it  is  here  mentioned.  The 
loss  of  blood  m  this  disease,  when  itself  a  cause  of  danger, 
is  generally  combated  by  starch  enemata,  to  which  should 
be  added  laudanum,  or  a  similar  preparation  of  opium,  or  by 
morphia  suppositories, 
of  ^M  TMMis  Bleeding  from  the  rectum,  in  consequence  of  the  division 
of  large  vessils,  is  extremely  rare  as  a  result  of  an  accident ; 
but  it  is  common  enough  in  the  course  of  operations,  such  as 
those  for  fistulas,  internal  piles,  or  during  the  larger  planned 
operations  for  removal  of  portions  of  the  gut. 

For  practical  purposes  the  rectum  may  be  divided  into  a 
safe  and  a  dangerous  region,  so  far  as  the  use  of  the  knife  is 
concerned.  The  safe  region  is  the  last  two-and-a-half  inches, 
the  blood  vessels  in  which,  though  very  numerous,  are  all  of 
them  small,  being  the  terminal  anastomosing  branches  of  the 
six  haemorrhoidal  arteries. 

The  dangerous  region  is  all  the  rectum  that  can  be 
reached,  above  the  place  (three  inches  from  the  anus)  where 
the  superior  haemorrhoidal  branches,  about  six  in  number, 
pierce  the  muscular  coat,  and  lie  between  it  and  the  mucosa. 
These  vessels  are  of  a  considerable  size,  and  bleed  very  freely 
whon  injured. 

Bleeding,  then,  from  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum,  after 
any  operation,  although  at  first  often  brisk  enough,  speedily 
stops ;  in  this  situation  moreover,  pressure  can  be  easily 
applied,  or,  if  necessary  the  vessels  may  be  tied. 

But  the  case  is  very  different  if  one  of  the  vessels  higher 
up  in  the  gut  has  \yeen  divided,  esi)ecially  if  the  parts  have 
been  the  seat  of  inflammation  which  has  indurated  the 
tissues  and  has  thus  c^iused  them  to  keep  patent  the  mouth 
of  the  vessel,  for  the  situation  and  warmth  favour  a  rapid 
flow  of  blood,  while  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  any  exposure 
of  the  part. 

The  haemorrhage  can  always  be  temporarily  stopped  by 
the  pressure  of  one  finger;  and,  indeed,  pressure  and  plug- 
ging will  in  most  cases  be  the  procedure  resorted  to  in  the 
end.  Neverthele>>.,  if  it  be  possible  to  get  a  ligature  round 
the  vessel,  either  with  a  tenaculum  or  forceps,  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  will  be  saved.  The  surgeon  should  remember  that 
by  a  free  division  through  the  sphincters,  transversely  across 
the  ischio-rectal  space,  he  may  safely  let  a  flood  of  light 
upon  the  scene,  provided,  of  course,  that  there  are  no  in- 
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tomal  piles  or  other  hindrances  in  the  way.  The  sphincters 
will  r(»dily  heal,  and  the  incision  will  be  amply  justified, 
if  by  ita  means  a  ligature  has  been  placed  on  the  vessel. 

If  this  cannot  be  done,  however,  and  syringing  and 
placing  ice  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  bleeding  have  failed, 
then  the  rectum  muat  be  plugged.  This  may  be  done  with 
a  "Barnes'  or  Petersen's  Bag"  (Fig.  24),  as  for  bleeding 
piles,  but  this  is  not  so  efTective  in  the  case  of  arterial,  as  in 
that  of  venous  bleeding ;  a  better  way  is  to  use  sponges, 
somewhat  compressed,  and  with  a  stnng  tied  round  each 
one,  or  passed  through  them  all,  so  as  to  provide  for  their 
recovery.  But  the  best  way  of  all  to  plug  the  rectum  ia  to 
use  a  "petticoat"  (see  Fig.  25),  the  shape  and  object  of 


Fro.   24.— jRinws'  Bag  and  Basis      Pro.   25.—Peilieoaled 

Tampon  (used  also/or  eptshuis).  Plug. 

which  is  rendered  sufficiently  obvious  by  its  name.  The 
space  between  the  petticoat  and  the  central  stick  or  piece 
of  catheter,  is  fillM  with  lint,  or  better,  with  cotton  wool, 
the  plug  having  been  previously  put  into  position  in  the 
rectum. 

II<emorrhage  fivm  the  genUo^minary  trad.    As  might  be  FWithene 
expected,  many  morbid  con<l'tions  of  the  renal  tissue  are 
associated    witb    loss    of    blood.     But  the   treatment    of 
hemorrhage   from   the   kidneys   or  ureters   is   not  here 
considered. 

Hamonhage  into  the  hladdir,  if  serious,  is  generally  due  !?*?.*''• 
to  the  presence  of  a  new  growth,  but  a  calculus,  or  a  purpuric 
condition  may  cause  it,  or  it  may  be  traumatic.  In  any  case 
the  bleeding  comes  distinctly  under  the  surgeon's  care,  and 
calls  for  active  treatment.  Bleeding  from  the  prostate  again, 
is  not  uncommon  and  may  reqiiire  to  be  promptly  dealt  with, 
but  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  simply  congestive,  and  stope 
when  that  condition  is  relieved. 


4d 
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Generally  speaking,  in  any  of  these  cases,  rest  and  the  relief 
of  all  congestion  in  the  neighbouring  viscera,  as  by  clearing 
out  the  rectum,  will  prevent  hBemorrhage  into  the  bladder  or 
from  the  prostatic  vessels  assuming  a  serious  character.  But 
if  in  consequence  of  the  vascular  nature  of  a  new  growth,  or 
from  some  similar  cause,  important  haemorrhage  should  occur, 
it  will  be  foimd  to  be  somewhat  difficult  to  treat.  Locallyy 
ice  may  be  applied  to  the  pcrina^um  and  hypogastrium,  or 
inserted  into  the  rectum,  or  an  enema  of  iced  water  may  be 
given.  The  indications  for  internal  treatment  generally 
point  to  the  employment  of  such  styptic  drugs  as  turpentine, 
tannic  acid,  or  lead  acetate  with  opium,  (and  Ruspini's 
styptic  has  been  found  very  useful  in  these  cases).  If 
the  bladder  becomes  distended  with  blood  clot,  it  may 
happen  that  the  urine  is  retained.  In  this  case  a  large 
catheter,  such  as  is  used  in  lithotrity  after  BigeloVs 
plan,  should  be  introduced.  After  the  clots  have  gently 
been  broken  up,  the  catheter  should  be  connected  with 
an  aspirating  api>aratus  (Clover's  or  Bigelow's^  by  means 
of  which  enough  clot  may  be  removed  to  allow  of  the 
passage  of  the  urine,  and  with  this  relief  the  surgeon 
should  be  content. 

The  question  of  the  management  of  rupture  of  the  urethra 
will  be  considered  later.  In  all  ordinary  cases  the  bleeding 
although  it  may  bo  rather  free  at  first  is  easily  arrested  by 
rest,  and  cold  to  the  perinseum.  But  a  very  furious  bleeding 
into  the  urethra  may  occur  in  consequence  of  rupture  of  the 
bulb  or  corpus  spongiosum  from  external  violence ;  in  these 
cases  the  blood  pours  from  the  erectile  tissue  and  escapes 
from  the  meatus  urinarius  at  a  rate  which  will  quickly 
exhaust  the  patient  unless  it  bo  arrested.  Pressiu-e  is  the  only 
moans  of  arrest,  but  pressure  here  Ls  very  difficult  to  make 
effectually  ;  the  best  way  is  to  jkiss  a  full-sized  catheter  and 
to  make  compression  in  the  perinaeum  upon  it,  at  first  digitally 
and  lat(^r  by  a  pad  and  ])andagc. 

JUrniinrj  fnnii  (jranulations  occurs  when  they  are  injured, 
even  when  absolutely  healthy,  and  may  then  readfly  be 
stopped  by  pressure.  But  if  the  granulations  spring  from 
the  base  oi  a  hfemorrhagic  ulcer,  or  in  wounds  or  sores  in 
patients  who  arc  extremely  feeble,  or  who  are  scorbutic,  the 
haemorrhage  sometimes  is  difficult  to  arrest.  In  these  cases, 
as  in  others,  the  sheet  anchor  of  treatment  must  be  pressure, 
but  much  may  be  done  by  constitutional  treatment*  and 


*  Vide  the  *'  hamorrhagic  diathesis,"  p.  60^ 
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stimulating  lotions,  such  as  Lotio  Arg.  Nitratis  grs.  v  to 
z  to  ^  of  water,  Lotio  Zinci  Sulph.  grs.  ir  to  Sj  of  water, 
etc 

A  treatment  which  is  very  frequently  successful  is  to  scrape 
the  granulations  completely  away  with  the  edge  of  a  scalpel, 
or  with  a  '^Volckman's  spoon,"  such  as  is  used  for  the 
eradication  of  lupus.  Another  good  plan  is  to  apply 
Esmarch's  indiarubber  roller,  without  the  strangulating  cord, 
to  the  whole  limb,  including  the  bleeding  sore,  for  not  more 
than  24  hours.  Or,  finally,  recourse  may  be  had  to 
cauterisation  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  or  with  the  actual 
cautery. 

That  extremely  rapid  form  of  destructive  inflammation,  HaBmorrhaee 
known  as  sloughing  phagedena  or  hospital  gangrene^  will  be  p^^isaa.  "^ 
considered  later;  here  it  must  be  mentioned  only  as  being 
sometimes  a  cause  of  haemorrhage  which  is  peculiar,  inas- 
much as  in  the  manner  of  its  invasion  of  the  tissues,  it  re- 
sembles the  course  of  a  malignant  ulceration,  and  does  not 
spare  the  blood-vessels,  but  affecting  their  coats  may  cause 
the  most  furious  bleeding. 

Vessels  may  of  course  frequently  be  destroyed  by 
ulceration  without  bleeding,  from  previous  obliteration 
of  their  lumina.  It  is  therefore  in  the  most  rapid  forms 
only  of  this  disease  that  bleeding  takes  place ;  this  is  also 
true  of  a  haemorrhage  from  a  somewhat  similar  cause, 
namely,  that  which  is  due  to  the  destruction  of  large  vessels 
by  the  formation  of  abscesses  in  dangerous  regions.  In 
such  cases  bleeding  would  be  far  more  frequent  but  for  the 
fact  that  time  is  given  for  the  plugging  of  the  vessels.  It 
does  however  occur.* 

When,  therefore,  in  a  case  of  hospital  gangrene,  the  dis- 
ease invades  the  neighbourhood  of  a  large  vessel  {e.g.f  in 
sloughing  phagedaena  of  the  groin),  the  greatest  watchfulness 
must  be  exercised,  and  some  form  of  tourniquet  be  ready  to 
be  instantly  applied  if  the  vessel  gives  way,  so  that  time 
mc^  be  gained  to  send  for  assisUince. 

It  is  often  very  hard  to  decide  upon  the  best  means  to 
adopt  for  the  permanent  arrest  of  this  form  of  bleeding.  If 
the  vessel  be  small  the  thcrmo-cautcry  or  nitric  acid  may  be 
sufficient,  but  if  it  be  a  main  trunk,  it  must  be  ligatured,  and 
in  that  case  the  surgeon  will  have  to  choose  between  the 
difficulties  of  securing  a  vessel  itself  diseased,  in  the  midst 

•  As  In  oases  cited  by  Sir  W.  Savory  in  "  Med.  Chirurg.  Trans.,'* 
VoL  EXIV.,  p.  21, 
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of  sloughing  tissues,  and  the  risks  of  securing  the  trunk 
higher  up  by  a  seimrate  operation. 
Hemorrhage  Aj3  In  sloughing  phagedsena,  most  malignant  tumours  do  not 
grawtSu  ^^^  spare  the  vessels  in  the  tissues  among  which  they  spread, 
and  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  death  in  these  cases 
is  haemorrhage  from  a  vessel  which  is  involved  in  the  malig- 
nant ulceration.  This  would  be  more  frequent  still,  were  it 
not  that  the  vessels  are  so  often  previously  obliterated.  The 
arrest  in  these  cases,  and  the  precautions  to  be  taken  are 
precisely  those  which  have  been  mentioned  for  phagedsena, 
with  the  single  exception,  tbit  it  will  never  be  right  to 
attempt  to  put  a  ligature  on  the  vessel  at  the  seat  of  haemor- 
rhage, that  is,  in  the  substance  of  a  malignant  growth.  But 
in  addition  to  this  form  of  blooding  by  invasion  of  vessels, 
malignant  tumours  arc  themselves  generally  very  highly  vas- 
cular, and  in  the  later  stiiges  of  their  growth,  break  down, 
and  then  their  ulcerated  surfaces  are  apt  to  bleed,  sometimes 
very  profusely,  as  may  readily  be  imagined,  since  the  blood 
supply  of  some  of  the  softer  sarcomata  is  abundant  enough 
to  cause  the  whole  mass  to  pulsate. 

A  variety  of  metliods  may  be  adopted  for  the  arrest  of  this 
form  of  bleeding.  Moderately  firm  pressure,  cold,  as  by 
applications  of  ice  or  the  ether  spray,  the  use  of  astringent 
styptics  (and  it  is  in  these  cases  especially  that  pads  soaked 
in  perchloride  of  iron,  or  made  of  styptic  cotton  or  tow, 
may  be  usefully  employed);  all  or  any  of  these  may  in 
different  cases  be  found  efhcnent.  In  certain  cases,  ligature 
of  the  main  vessel  of  supply  is  indicated,  as  of  the  lingual 
fcrtery  in  some  cases  of  epithelioma  of  the  tongue ;  but  the 
actual  cautery  will  hardly  ever  be  advisable. 

When  the  ulcerated  surface  of  a  malignant  growth  is  apt 

to    bleed,  but   only  occasionally,  a  good  application  is  a 

powder  of  e(]ual  parts  of  crude  opium  and  Cinchona  bark, 

which  may  be  dusted  on  the  part. 

HasmorrhftM         Occasionally,  but  very  rarely,  an  aneurism  ruptures  exter- 

extenud"^  ""   nally,  and  causes  violent  bleeding,  and  there  are  even  one  or 

aneurism.         ^^^  cascs  ou  rccord  in  which  the  occurrence  has  resulted  in 

the  cure  of  the  disease.     The   surgical  proceedings  which 

should  be  taken  for  the  permanent  arrest  of  this  bleeding 

are  not  within  the  scopci  of  this  work  to  discuss,  but  the 

measures  for  stopping  it  at  first,  and  at  once,  we  must  here 

consider. 

Contrary  to  what  one  would  expect  in  such  cases,  the  giving 
way  of  the  tumour  occurs  insidiously ;  the  aneurism  leaks 
rather  than  bursts  (we  are  speaking  of  those  on  the  external 
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(Surface  of  the  body) ;  the  skin  gets  irregularly  ulcerated  over 
it^  and  the  first  appearance  is  rather  that  of  a  superficial 
bleeding  sore.  The  bleeding  too,  is  intermittent^  and  at  firsts 
apparently  not  serious.  The  loss  however  at  each  attack  be- 
comes greater  and  greater,  and  soon  there  is  a  general  yielding 
of  the  skin,  which  is  now  all  that  restrains  the  flow,  and  a 
gush  of  blood,  which  may  be  immediately  fatal,  takes  place. 

What  should  be  done  in  the  first  instance  f  We  will  take  Xreatmeni. 
as  an  example  an  aneurism  of  the  superficial  femoral,  say, 
in  Hunter's  canal.  If  the  condition  be  that  of  a  slight 
intermittent  oozing  from  one  or  two  apparently  super- 
ficial ulcers,  in  the  reddened  unhealthy  skm  lying  over  the 
pulsating  tiunour,  the  leg  should  be  raised  and  carefully  ban- 
daged from  the  foot  upwards.  A  Martin's  india-rubber  ban- 
dage is  best^  and  this  should  be  carried  somewhat  more 
firmly  over  the  tumour,  a  folded  piece  of  lint  being  placed 
between  the  skin  and  the  bandage.  Some  form  of  tourniquet^ 
cg.y  Signorini's  (Fig.  11),  or  Esmarch's  india-rubber  cord 
should  then  be  adjusted,  so  that  it  can  be  tightened  up  in  an 
instant  if  required.  This  being  done,  there  is  little  immediate 
danger,  and  time  will  be  given  to  the  visiting  surgeon  to  de- 
termine whether  he  will  turn  out  the  contents  of  the  aneurism 
after  opening  it  freely,  and  then  proceed  to  ligature  both  ends 
of  the  vessel;  whether  he  will  pass  a  ligature  round  the 
femoral,  or  external  iliac  arteries;  or  whether  he  will  adopt 
any  other  proceedings  for  the  permanent  cure  of  the 
disease. 

But  supposing  the  case  has  been  allowed  to  drift  on,  until 
there  comes  a  furious  gush  of  blood  from  a  considerable 
jrielding  of  the  skin  and  sac  ?  There  will  be  no  time  for 
deliberate  bandaging,  but  the  finger  must  at  once  be  placed 
on  the  main  artery  (in  this  case  the  common  femoral)  and 
retained  there  until  replaced  by  a  tourniciuct.  The  bleeding 
cavity  must  then  be  packed  most  carefully  and  firmly  with 
compressed  sponge  or  strips  of  lint,  until  it  is  absolutely  full, 
and  then  pressure  made  on  it  from  above  with  a  firm 
ordinaiT  bandage,  or  an  india-rubber  one,  over  a  pad. 

The  fint  strips  are  generally  dipped  in  perchloride  of  iron 
solution,  but  if  this  can  be  avoided,  it  will  be  better,  as  the 
parts  are  already  inclined  to  slough. 

Finally,  it  may  be  necessary  in  some  sit^iations,  to  put  the 
finger  into  the  cavity  which  is  bleeding,  to  feel  for  the  place 
whence  the  rush  of  blood  proceeds,  and  to  arrest  it  by  keep- 
ingthe  finger  on  the  spot  till  help  arrives. 

The  woimd  once  efiectually  plugged  and  compressed,  the 
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tourniquet  may  bo  gradually  slackened,  and  if  the  bleeding 
does  not  recommence,  B^ould  be  left  loose,  but  in  position. 

We  have  been  particular  in  describing  the  temporary 
arrest  of  this  form  of  haemorrhage,  although  it  is  rare, 
because  it  serves  as  an  example,  that  a  man  should  never  be 
allowed  to  bleed  to  death  from  any  external  haemorrhage, 
inasmuch  as  it  may  always  be  arrested,  first  with  the 
finder  placed  on  the  bleeding  point,  or  on  the  main  artery, 
and  then  by  plugging  and  pressure. 
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8BC0NDABT    HiEMORRHAGS. 

A  bleeding  is  called  secondary  when  it  comes  on  at  some 
period  subsecjuent  to  the  division  or  injury  of  the  vessels 
maimed,  either  by  an  accident,  or  in  the  course  of  an  operation. 
It  is  itself  divided  into  recv/rrent  hcemorrhage,  true  secondary 
hemorrhage,  and  intermediary  hceniorrhage. 

Ilecurrenty  or  reactionary  hanfnorrluige,  is  that  form  which 
conies  on  as  soon  as  the  period  of  lowered  cardiac  action 
and  partial  collapse,  which  is  occasioned  by  the  shock  of  an 
operation,  or  of  an  accident,  msses  off,  i.e.,  within  four  or 
five  hours  of  the  injury.  By  this  time,  too,  the  contraction 
occasioned  by  the  exjwsure  and  division  of  the  vessels,  has 
largely  passed  away.  There  is  then  present  a  condition  of 
increased  cardiac  activity  and  relaxed  vascular  walls,  so  that 
it  is  not  surprising  that  very  freciuontly  there  is  free  general 
oozing  from  a  wound,  which  at  the  time  it  was  done  up 
appeared  quite  dry.  The  bleeding  is  chiefly  capillary,  or 
proceeds  from  small  arterioles,  which  had  been  so  firmly 
contracted  as  not  to  declare  their  presence  at  the  former 
examination.  Now,  too,  larger  trunks  which  have  been  tied, 
but  not  very  firmly,  may  burst  their  bonds  and  bleed 
freely. 

If  this  be  slight,  as  it  often  is,  the  seinim  and  blood 
will  remain  within  the  aseptic  dressings,  and  will  do  no 
harm.  If  it  show  outside,  the  dressings  must  be  undone 
and  the  wound  exposed.  It  may  now  be  syringed  out 
with  cold  perchloridc  or  carl^olic  lotion,  and  a  few  minutes' 
delay  granted  to  see  its  cfi'ect.  Should  the  haemorrhage 
still  go  on,  the  wound  must  be  opened  up  and  the  clots 
cleared  out;  it  will  then  be  seen  whether  the  haemorrhage 
proceeds  from  any  vessels  requiring  torsion  or  ligature,  or 
whether  it  is  purely  capillary.     If  the  former,  the  vessels 
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must  of  course  be  secured;  if  the  latter,  the  clearing  out 
the  clots  will  have  had  a  very  good  effect,  and  this,  with  a 
few  minutes'  exposure  to  cold,  or  the  application  of  a 
hot  flannel  (see  pages  64  and  65)  will  be  sufficient  to  arrest 
the  bleeding.  Ihe  wound  must  then  be  redressed  and  put 
up  rather  firmly. 

It  must  be  recollected  that  a  smart  reactionary  haemorrhage 
and  the  means  taken  for  its  arrest,  may  be  sufficient  to  cause 
a  collapse,  similar  to  the  original  one.  The  bleeding  will 
then  cease  as  it  did  before,  and  from  the  same  causes,  and  it 
may  also  be  succeeded  by  a  reactionary  state,  sufficient  to 
cause  a  further  loss  of  blood. 

In  these  cases,  therefore,  after  reactionary  haemorrhage 
has  once  occurred,  the  patient  should  be  watched. 

True  secondary  hmmmrhage  rarely  occurs  earlier  than  a  True  9&co^<\^tj 
week  or  ten  days  after  the  injury  or  operation,  and  its  cause  **®™®*'^^*^«**' 
is  almost  always  some  ulcerative  or  sloughing  condition  of  the 
walls  of  the  larger  vessels.  Thus  it  may  come  from  an 
artery  which  has  been  ligatured  in  its  continuity,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  coats  near  tne  ligature  taking  on  an  unhealthy 
action;  or  it  may  come  from  a  lacerated  wound  at  the  time 
of  separation  oi  the  sloughs,  or  from  ulceration  of  a  vessel 
ligatured  in  the  flaps  of  an  amputation  wound,  etc 

The  single  exception  to  this  form  of  haemorrhage  pro- 
ceeding from  a  morbid  inflammatory  process,  is  in  those  rare 
cases  in  which  an  animal  ligature  has  become  absorbed  too 
quickly,  or  a  silk  one  has  cut  the  coats  or  come  untied, 
so  that  the  arterial  coats,  weakened  by  the  tying,  will  then 
give  way. 

Secondary  haemorrhage,  if  it  be  not  more  frequent  from  its  arrest. 
arteries  than  from  veins,  as  is  sometimes  stated,  is  at  least  in 
the  former  case  very  much  more  serious.  Here  it  constitutes 
a  most  formidable  complication,  and  in  considering  the  means 
for  its  arrest,  questions  of  amputation,  re-amputation,  liga- 
ture of  main  vessels,  etc.,  have  to  be  weighed  by  the  visiting 
surgeon,  but  for  us  the  subject  is  narrowed  to  the  best  ways 
for  its  immediate  arrest. 

When  the  bleeding  comes  on,  there  is  often  some  warning, 
as  by  a  little  dribbling,  before  there  is  any  great  rush  of 
blood,  and  in  that  case,  elevation  and  firm  compression  out- 
side the  wound  may  arrest  the  flow,  until  some  plan  of  action 
has  been  decided  upon.  A  tourniquet,  however,  should  be 
in  readiness  for  instant  application  if  required. 

If  the  haemorrhage  be   from  an  artery  ligatured  in  its  From  an  artery 
^onHnidty,  the  steps  which  ou^ht  to  be  taken  immediately,  Mni^uity  ° 
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and  which  may  suffice  in  some  cases  for  its  permanent  anvM^ 
are  precisely  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  an  aneurism  which 
has  undergone  external  rupture,  and  to  these  the  reader  is 

referred.  (Page  47.) 
From  an  ftmpu-  If  it  Qccurs  from  the  siump  of  an  amputaHon^  it  must  be 
arrested  in  the  first  instance  by  elevation,  and  compression 
of  the  main  artery  by  the  fingers  or  a  tourniquet.  The 
means  to  be  adopted  for  the  permanent  arrest  will  depend  on 
the  condition  of  the  stump;  whenever  it  is  practicaole,  the 
most  satisfactory  proceeding  is  to  open  up  the  flaps,  and  tie 
the  artery.  This  is  sometimes  not  possible  from  the  slough- 
ing condition  of  the  pirts,  and  sometimes  not  advisable 
because  the  flaps  are  firmly  adherent;  in  these  cases  the 
choice  will  lie  between  re -amputation,  and  ligature  of  the 
trunk  vessel  higher  up. 
From  a  sioii-h-  If  the  haemorrha^^je  proceed  from  extensire  sloughing  of  a 
lacerated  wound,  it  takes  ])lacc  about  the  time  of  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  sloughs;  in  dressing  bruised  woimds  therefore, 
great  ciire  should  be  taken  about  the  tenth  day  not  to  tear 
the  sloughs  away  before  the  vessels  have  become  occluded  by 
natural  processes. 

The  bleeding  is  generally  arrested  by  plugging  and  com- 
pression, but  any  vessel  that  mil  hold  a  ligature  should  be 
tied.     The  a(  tnal  cautery  may  be  used  with  good  effect,  but 
styptics,  especially  the  perchloride  of  iron,  should  be  avoided. 
intormofUnry         Thcrc  is  a  third  form  of    bleeding,  inifrmediary  hctmoT' 
froin"t''..'ii\7»niry  I'liage,  wliich  is  neither  reactionary,  nor  exactly  true  secondary 
otfuijestioa.        haemorrhage.     It  comes  on  a  few  d.iys  after  the  infliction 
of  the  wound,  and  appears  to  proceed  from  some  temporary 
congestion  or  undue   vascularity  of  the  part,  so  that  the 
granulations  give  way.     This  form  is  not  so  important  as 
either  of  the  other  kinds,  for  it  does  not  dej)end  on  any 
serious   morbid   process.     If   the    bleeding   goes   on   long 
enough,  the  congestion  will  be  relieved,  so  that  this  form 
tends  to  stop  "of  itself,"  and   in  any  case,  elevation  and 
moderate  compression  will  arrest  it. 
Bieedem  Reference  has  been  made  several  times  to  the  constitutional 

conditions  known  as  the  ^^lurmorrhagic  dui^Jifsis  "  B,ndt\io&e 
possessing  this  diathesis  are  generally  called  "bleeders." 
It  is  in  a  very  marked  degree  hereditary,  and  is  transmitted 
by  both  the  male  and  the  female  sides,  but  it  affects  males 
far  more  frequently. 

"Bleeders"  manifest  their  complaint  either  by  spon- 
taneous haemorrhages  from  such  parts  as  the  gums  and 
palate,  the  rectum,  or  the  bladder  j  or  bjr  persistent  bleeding 
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from  some  wound,  large  or  smalls  or  by  ihe  effusion  of  blood 
or  blood  and  serum  into  the  synovial  or  serous  cavities. 

In  the  case  of  wounds  the  importance  of  the  case  only  ^^T*^{. 
gradually  develops ;  there  is  no  furious  gush  of  blood,  but  a  *****^  **"" 
general  "weeping"  of  the  whole  surface,  which  looks  as  if 
it  only  required  a  little  time  to  stop  of  itself,  but  at  the  end 
of  twenty-four  hours  the  position  of  affairs  is  precisely  the 
same,  with  the  exception  that  the  loss  of  blood,  continuous 
as  it  as  been,  has  caused  a  distinct  constitutional  effect, 
while  very  probably  the  pressure  employed  in  futile  attempts 
to  chock  the  drain  has  produced  sloughing  of  the  edges  of 
the  wound,  and  hence  an  enlargement  of  the  bleeding 
surface.  And  so  matters  go  on.  The  blood,  natural  in  its  ap- 
pearance at  first,  becomes  thin  and  watery,  while  the  patient 
is  exhausted  to  the  last  degree,  and  seems  likely  to  die,  it 
may  befromsuch  a  trivial  injury  as  an  extracted  tooth,  or  a  cut 
finger.  Death  may  indeed  occur,  but  fortunately,  and  rather 
curiously,  just  when  the  case  looks  most  hopeless,  it  very 
frequently  begins  to  improve ;  the  wound  takes  on  a  healthy 
action,  the  bleeding  ceases,  and  the  patient  begins  to  repair 
the  enormous  drain  on  his  resoiu'ces. 

In  considering  the  best  means  of  checking  this  loss  of 
blood, constitutional  as  well  as  local  remedies  must  bethought 
of,  so  it  is  important  to  find  out  in  any  case  of  unusually 
prolonged  bleeding,  whether  the  patient  be  a  genuine 
"bleeder"  or  not.  Enquiry  will  generally  get  out  a  history, 
either  of  some  previous  injury  in  which  the  bleeding  "seemed 
as  if  it  never  would  stop,"  or  of  a  father,  uncle,  or  brother 
who  had  shown  signs  of  the  suspected  diathesis. 

With  regard  to  the  local  means  of  arrest,  pressure  and  Local  means  of 
plugging  should  be  first  resorted  to,  and  in  some  situations  ^"^^ 
may  be  applied  with  sufficient  firmness  to  make  a  certainty 
of  success;  but  in  many  cases  it  will  be  found  extremely 
difficult,  and  sometimes  impossible  to  adjust  the  compress 
firmly  enough  to  arrest  the  bleeding,  and  yet  not  so  as  to 
cause  sloughing  of  the  edges  of  the  wound. 

The  material  for  plugging  maybe  soaked  in  a  concentrated 
solution  of  perchloride  of  iron,  and  we  have  seen  a  bad  case 
quite  arrested  by  filling  the '  wound  with  the  German 
"  styptic  charpie,"  readily  procurable  in  London. 

Powdered  alum,  tannin,  perchloride  of  iron,  sulphate  of 
copper,  and  the  whole  range  of  those  styptics  which  are  not 
escharotic  in  their  character  may  be  tried  as  local  applica- 
tions, and  have  all  been  found  successful  in  certain  cases, 
put  failing  pressure,  the  wisest  course  will  be  to  applj^  t^Q 
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actual  cautery,  rery  carefully,  and  at  the  dullest  red  hent 
possible.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  keeping  Pacquelin's 
cautery  at  such  a  low  heat  for  more  than  an  instant,  the  old 
cauteiT  irons  are  more  convenient.  The  bleeding  surface 
must  be  quite  dry  at  the  instant  the  iron  is  applied.  The 
character  of  the  bleeding  puts  the  idea  of  trying  to  ligature 
any  of  the  bleeding  vessels  out  of  the  question,  and  a  little 
reflection  makes  it  plain  that  ligation  of  the  trunk  vessel  is 
only  substituting  two  bleeding  wounds  for  one.  It  is,  how- 
ever, sometimes  advisable  to  strangulate  the  bleeding  part, 
if  it  can  be  isolated,  e.g.^  by  passing  hare-lip  pina  deeply 
below  it  and  twisting  silk  over  them;  but  there  is  still 
some  risk  of  bleeding  from  the  pin-holes. 

In  a  small  wound  the  bleeding  may  be  stopped  by  means 
of  a  pad  of  wool  soaked  in  collodion,  and  forcibly  held  in 
position  until  the  collodion  has  set. 

If  a  "  bleeder "  happens  to  acquire  an  ulcer  from  any 
cause,  the  granulations  are  exceedingly  apt  to  bleed;  indeed, 
a  common  ulcer  cm  the  leg  is,  to  such  a  person,  a  very 
dangerous  lesion.  As  a  rule  the  bleeding  is  not  only  on  the 
surface,  but  takes  place  in  the  substance  of  the  granulations, 
so  that  the  appearance  is  that  of  a  purple  black  fungating 
mass,  looking  very  like  true  "fungus  hsematodes,"  In  such 
a  case,  the  best  plan  is  first  of  all  to  scrape  off  the  infiltrated 
granulations  down  to  the  underlying  fascia;  this  done, 
pressure,  or  the  other  local  means  alluded  to,  can  be  applied 
with  a  much  greater  prospect  of  success. 

The  constitutional  treatment  of  this  form  of  haemorrhage 
is  very  important ;  indeed  there  are  few  illnesses  which  fall 
properly  under  the  surgeon's  care,  and  in  which  ho  has  to 
trust  so  much  to  the  physiological  effect  of  certain  drugs  on 
the  blood  and  blood  vessels. 
UBofaidrngL  All  those  drugs  which  are  in  most  common  use  as 
haemostatics,  and  which  will  be  described  a  little  later  on, 
may  at  times  be  found  useful  in  this  disease ;  from  them, 
however,  one  or  two  may  be  selected  as  being  the  more 
approved. 

roremost  among  these  is  the  perchloride  of  iron,  (liq- 
fer.  perchloridi)  in  large  doses,  say  5ss. -5j,  frequently 
repeated.    This  often  has  undoubtedly  a  very  marked  effect. 

Turpentine  again,  in  doses  of  mm.  v,  x,  or  xv,  at  short 
intervals,  has  been  found  very  useful. 

From  physiological  grounds,  the  preparations  of  ergot 
should  be  here  especially  indicated,  and  ergotine  in  doses  of 
mm.  iii  to  Yy  is  very  useful  and  trustworthy,  but  for  som^ 
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reason  the  liquid  extract  of  ergot  has  been  found  to  be  often 
almost  inert,  although  freshly  prepared.  The  local  effects  of 
subcutaneous  injection  of  ergo  tine  are  so  marked,  that  this 
is  probably  the  best  way  to  administer  it. 

The  action   of  opium  in  quieting  and  regulating  the  Opium. 
circulation,  gives  it  a  great  therapeutic  value  as  an  indirect 
haemostatic  in  this  form  of  bleeding,  when  the  heart's  action 
becomes  feeble  and  the  pulse  empty  and  jerky. 

From  our  account  of  the  diathesis  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  every  injury  to  a  "bleeder"  is  necessarily  followed  by 
extreme  consequences,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  that  every  case 
of  troublesome  capillary  .bleeding,  stamps  the  patient  as  an 
example  of  the  condition.  There  are  borderland  cases,  and 
also  cases  which  simulate  the  diathesis,  either  through 
simple  flabbiness  and  laxity  of  the  vascular  walls,  or  from 
the  presence  ri  some  other  constitutional  vice,  such  as 
leucocythsemia.  or  scurvy,  or  ihe  condition  commonly  known 
as  "scui-vy  rickets. ' 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
Of  soiofi  Principal  Forics  of  Internal  ELemorrhags, 

AND  THEIR  ArREST,  AND  OF  THE  TRANSFUSION  OF  BLOOD. 
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The  important  points  to  be  attended  to  in  promoting  the 
arrest  of  internal  haBmorrhages,  may  here  be  briefly  con- 
sidered, those  cases  only  being  taken  into  account  in  which 
the  loss  of  blood  is  sudden,  and  is  the  prominent  83nnptom 
at  the  moment,  whether  the  cause  of  the  loss  be  a  traumatic 
or  a  constitutional  one. 

Thus  ajx>plexy  will  be  considered  under  another  heading, 
and  for  chronic  haemoptysis,  renal  hsematuria,  etc.,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  works  on  the  practice  of  medicine. 

Whenever  a  large  quantity  of  blood  escapes  from  the 
blood  vessels,  whether  it  flows  away  from  the  body,  or  into 
one  of  its  cavities,  the  prominent  symptoms  are  those  of 
cerebral  ansemia.  There  is  a  sudden  feeling  of  nausea  and 
giddiness,  with  a  buzzing  in  the  ears,  then  the  sight  goes, 
and  the  patient  falls  to  the  ground  and  becomes  insensible. 
In  such  a  case  there  is  sometimes  a  superficial  resemblance 
to  an  epileptiform  or  apoplectic  seizure,  but  as  a  rule  the 
extreme  pallor  and  the  fluttering  pulse,  which  is  often  near- 
ly extinguished  at  the  wrist,  will  be  sufficient  indications  of 
what  has  happened 

Usually,  the  syncope  and  the  horizontal  position  in- 
voluntarily assumed  will  in  a  few  minutes  effect  a  reaction 
(omitting  cases  immediately  fatal),  and  there  is  a  partial 
return  of  consciousness  and  strength. 

The  indications  for  the  immediate  treatment  of  severe 
internal  haemorrhage  are  sufficiently  simple.  They  may  be 
summarised  thus : — 

1.  Measures  to  prevent  further  loss  of  blood. 

2.  Measiu'es  to  keep  the  circulation  quiet. 

3.  Measures  to  keep  up  the  blood  supply  of  the  nerve 
centres  in  the  brain  for  circulation  and  respiration.  And 
later  on 

4.  Measures  to  promote  rapid  formation  of  new  blood. 

5.  Measures  to  prevent  waste  of  tissue  as  far  as  possible. 
(I)  The  measures  for  preventing  further  loss  will  diffi^ 
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in  different  cases,  but  the  chief  ones  are — absolute  rest^ 
local  application  of  cold,  and  lowering  the  functional  activity 
of  the  organs  affected,  as  much  as  possible.  Thus,  if  the 
bleeding  be  from  the  lungs,  the  patient  should  be  kept 
lying  flat,  with  very  light  clothing,  very  loose  ;  be  made  to 
suck  ice,  and  enjoined  not  to  speak.  In  this  way  the  lungs 
are  placed  at  rest,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  for  them  to  be. 

If  the  bleeding  proceed  from  an  ulcer  in  the  stomach,  in 
addition  to  lying  flat,  lumps  of  ice  must  be  swallowed,  cold 
may  .be  applied  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  no  food,  or 
anything  that  may  excite  the  gastric  secretion,  ought  to  be 
taken. 

(2)  The  absolute  rest  will  greatly  tend  to  equalise  the  To  eauaiise  the 
circidation,  but  it  is  especially  with  this  view  that  veneseo-  °*'®"  *^°"' 
iion  is  employed  in  internal  haemorrhage.     This  expedient, 

with  the  practice  of  venesection  in  general,  has  been  out  of 
fashion  for  many  years  now,  but  there  are  indications  that 
it  will  soon  again  be  recognised  as  a  convenient  and  sensible 
method  of  lowering  the  blood  pressure. 

The  art  of  discriminating  between  the  fit  and  unfit  cases 
for  venesection  must  be  elsewhere  learned,  but  it  may  be 
broadly  stated  that  blood-letting  is  indicated  in  haemor- 
rhages associated  with  high  arterial  tension,  as  in  some 
cerebral  injuries,  or  with  acute  local  congestion,  as  in  pneu- 
monia with  haemoptysis  ;  or  when,  from  any  cause,  the 
right  side  of  the  heart  is  overloaded,  and  its  action  em- 
barrassed.* 

(3)  The  fulfilment  of  the  third   indication — the  blood  To  maintain  the 
supply  of  the  respiratory  and  cardiac  nerve  centres — is  best  brain.  ^"^^'  ^ 
attained  by  lying  flat.     We  all  know  that  this  is  the  best 

position  for  syncope,  because,  then,  the  feeble  heart  can 
most  readily  drive  its  scant  supply  of  blood  to  the  brain. 
Placing  a  patient  head  downwards,  when  the  breathing  has 
stopped  during  the  administration  of  chloroform,  is  only  an 
extension  of  the  same  principle. 

But  in  very  severe  haemorrhage,  position  alone  may  be  Extreme 
insufficient,  and  we  may  see  the  syncope  getting  nearer  and  '^^^^ 
nearer  to  death,  from  tlie  bloodless  condition  of  the  base  of 
the  brain.     In  the  first  place,  all  the  blood  that  is  in  the 
body  should  be  utilized  for  the  purpose  of  brain  supply. 
To  do  this  effectually,  the  head  must  be  lowered  and  the 

*  How  to  perform  venesection  is  described  later.  For  a  discassion 
of  the  indications  for  its  employment  and  its  value,  see  Dr.  Hare's 
Address,  *♦  Good  I^^mediw  put  o|  Fas^on"  (Ohnrohill's,  1883), 
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method. 


pelvis  raised  ;  the  arms  held  so  that  the  veins  tend  to  empty 
themselves  into  the  heart,  while  the  legs  should  be  raised, 
and  bandaged  from  below  upwards — an  elastic  bandage 
(Martin's)  is  best — so  as  to  squeeze  all  the  blood  out  of 
them,  as  far  as  possible.  A.11  these  proceedings  are  some- 
times called  "  autotransfusion." 

In  extreme  syncope  from  bleodiag,  as  from  any  other 
cause,  the  surgeon  must  be  prepared  for  complete  failure  of 
the  breathing,  and  must  be  ready  to  begin  artificial  respira- 
tion (q.v.)  whenever  he  sees  the  movements  of  the  chest 
becoming  suspiciously  shallow.  But  further,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that,  rather  than  allow  a  patient  to  die  simply 
from  lack  of  blood,  the  deficit  ought  to  be  supplied  from 
elsewhere,  and  so  far  as  our  knowledge  goes  at  present, 
when  human  blood  is  not  available,  that  of  a  lamb 
or  calf  may  be  apparently  as  beneficial,  at  any  rate  in 
the  immediate  results ;  still,  the  blood  of  no  animal  is 
so  efiicient  as  the  blood  of  a  healthy  man,  and  no  other 
fluid  is  as  efficient  as  blood.  At  the  same  time  those  who 
give  their  blood  should  know  that  sometimes  the  loss  of  it 
in  this  way  has  produced  ill  effects  disproportionate  to  the 
few  ounces  which  have  been  taken ;  and  it  is  certainly 
better  to  refrain  from  bleeding  a  man  or  woman  who  has 
that  sensitive,  nervous  organisation  which  so  often  goes 
with  cultivated  intellect,  and  desire  for  self-sacrifice,  for 
such  an  one  may  be  seriously  damaged.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  man  of  the  type  and  habits  of  life  of  our  great  grand- 
fathers, who  used  to  be  bled  every  spring  and  fall  of  the 
year,  may  be  even  benefited  by  the  loss. 

Whether  the  fibrin  is  transfused  or  not  is  a  matter  of  no 
importance;  it  is  the  supply  of  the  red  corpuscles,  as  oxygen 
carriers,  that  is  the  object  desired. 

Whenever  transfusion  is  necessary,  time  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  and  apparatus  may  not  be  at  hand  ;  there  are 
therefore  recognised  two  principal  methods  of  transferring 
the  blood,  mrdiate  and  immediate.  In  mediate  transfu- 
sion the  blood  is  taken  as  in  ordinary  venesection  (q.v,)  into 
a  bowl,  which  is  placed  in  water  of  about  100^  F.  The 
fibrin,  as  it  forms,  is  removed  by  a  fine  wire  brush,  or  what 
answers  very  well  in  a  hiu-ry,  an  egg  or  "  cocktail "  whisk. 
Within  the  vessel  which  receives  the  blood  must  be  placed 
a  strainer  of  some  kind,  e.g.  a  muslin  bag  or  a  coffee  strainer, 
through  which  the  dcfibrinatcd  blood  must  pass  before  it  is 
used.  If  a  proper  syringe  with  a  nozzle  which  can  be 
inserted  into  the  vein  be  at  hand^  all  that  is  necessarjr  is  tQ 
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warm  it^  and  fill  it  carefully,  so  that  no  air  is  injected. 
In  inserting  the  nozzle,  it  is  better  to  expose  the  vein  for 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  with  a  scalpel,  in  order  to  make  sure 
that  the  pipe  is  fairly  inside,  and  is  not,  as  may  easily 
happen,  pushed  between  the  sheath  and  the  vessel  If  no 
proper  syringe  be  at  hand,  a  small  glass  one,  with  a  well- 
rounded  pointy  may  be  made  to  do  service. 

In  the  cases  of  extreme  bloodlessness,  it  is  often  very 
difficult  to  find  a  suitable  vein,  and  it  is  therefore  all  the 
more  necessary  to  fully  expose  what  is  taken  to  be  the 
vessel.  Generally  one  of  the  veins  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow 
is  selected ;  if  that  cannot  be  clearly  seen  the  saphena  would 
probably  be  the  largest  and  most  easy  to  find,  from  its  fixed 
position,  as  it  goes  through  the  saphenous  opening. 

The  quantity  of  blood  transfused  in  different  cases  varies; 
as  much  as  twelve  ounces  have  been  used,  but  as  a  rule 
from  five  to  six  ounces  are  sufficient  sensibly  to  rplieve  the 
syncope. 

The  immediate  method  of  transfusion  is  however  by  far  immediate 
the  readiest  and  most  convenient  way  of  transferring  blood  "yiJuS^**^ 
from  one  person  to  another.  It  consists  essentially  m  plac- 
ing the  venous  systems  of  the  giver  and  receiver  in 
communication,  and  then  allowing  the  blood  to  flow  from 
the  former  to  the  latter,  and  in  that  direction  only.  The 
best  known  of  the  apparatus  are  RousselFs  and  Aveling's ; 
the  latter  only  will  be  described,  as  it  is  the  simplest  and 
we  believe  it  to  be  also  the  most  efficient. 

As  seen  in  the  illustration  (Fig.  26.)  it  consists  of  india- 
rubber  tubes,  with  a  ball  between,  like  a  Higginson's  syringe, 
but  without  the  valves.  These  tubes  are  armed,  the  one 
with  a  sharp  pointed  cannula,  the  other  with  one  rounded 
off  at  the  end  (sometimes  T)otli  are  sharp).  The  vein  is  first 
found  in  the  giver,  and  the  sharp  cannula  fairly  inserted 
into  it  and  connected  with  the  ball  and  tubes,  which  are 
themselves  filled  with  warm  water.  The  blood  is  then 
allowed  to  enter  by  turning  on  the  taps,  and  as  it  does  so, 
it  expels  the  water.  When  the  apparatus  is  full,  so  that  it 
is  certain  that  there  is  no  air  in  it,  the  blunt  cannula  is 
pushed  into  the  vein  of  the  receiver,  an  incision  having 
been  made  into  it  with  a  scalpel. 

Two  assistants  will  be  required,  the  first  to  hold  the 
cannulee  in  position,  while  the  second,  with  the  one  hand 
alternately  compresses  and  relaxes  the  ball,  thus  drawing 
blood  from  the  giver,  and  with  the  other  compresses  the 
tube  behind  the  ball  when  it  is  full  or  being  squeezed,  and 
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in  f rani  of  it  while  it  is  expanding.    This  hand  thus  does 
away  with  any  necessity  for  valres ;  each  squeeze  of  the 


To  make  fresh 
blood. 


To  prevent 
tissue  watite. 


FlO.  26. — Avcling's  Transfusing  Apparattis. 

ball  drives  in  three  drachms  of  blood,  and  in  this  way  five 
or  six  ounces  of  blood  can  be  quickly  and  easily  transfused, 
the  main  points  to  be  attended  to  being  to  avoid  the 
entrance  of  air,  and  to  inject  slov/ly  and  very  steadily,  so 
as  to  avoid  distressing  the  feeble  circulation.  Also  to 
be  sure  that  the  vein  is  entered  fairly  by  the  cannula. 

(4)  The  fourth  indication,  to  promote  the  formation  of 
frovsh  blood,  is  not  easy  to  fulfil.  The  loss  of  liquid  from 
the  body  shows  itself  in  the  great  thirst  always  present 
after  serious  hapraorrhage.  This  must  be  satisfied  by  iced 
milk  and  water  ;  such  alcohol  as  appears  to  be  wanted 
must  be  freely  diluted.  In  the  case  of  severe  hsematemesis 
fluids  must  be  given  with  more  caution,  and  always  be  well 
iced. 

(5)  To  prevent,  as  far  as  may  be,  tissue  change,  or  work 
of  any  kind  of  the  body  is  also  important.  The  absolute 
rest  and  quietness  already  advised  must  therefore  be  kept 
up  for  some  days  ;  in  many  cases  moderate  doses  of  opium 
will  be  found  very  useful. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Of  Styptics,  Caustics  as  Styptics,  and  Of  the 

Actual  Cautery. 

Styptics  are  substances  which,  when  applied  to  a  bleeding  Btmation, 
surface,  tend  to  staunch  the  blood.  This  they  may  effect  in  ^®°'^**<*"' 
two  or  three  different  ways  :  thus  they  may  simply  form  an 
artificial  scab  over  the  surface,  or  they  may  condense  the 
tissues  and  astringe  the  vessels  by  combining  with  and 
coagulating  the  albumen  present ;  or  this  condensing  action 
on  the  tissues  may  be  powerful  enough  to  destroy  their 
vitality,  and  so  by  these  "  caustics "  a  destruction  com- 
parable with  that  of  the  actual  cautery  may  be  produced. 

The  use  of  styptics  was,  in  former  times,  far  more  fre- 
quent than  it  now  is ;  healing  by  first  intention  was  hardly 
hoped  for,  and  the  siu-face  of  a  wound  received  far  more 
well-meant  but  meddlesome  attention  than  nowadays  we 
are  disposed  to  give  it.  The  occurrence  of  a  superficial 
slough  on  its  surface  was,  therefore,  looked  upon  as  almost 
a  necessary  incident  in  what  was  known  as  the  "  digestion  " 
of  the  wound. 

But  it  is  now  recognised  that  any  astringent  which  is  objeoUon  to 
either  caustic,  or  strongly  astringent,  inflicts  damage  to  the  "*** 
tissues  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  that  it  should  not  be 
used  if  the  haBmorrhage  can  be  otherwise  arrested,  or 
merely  for  the  sake  of  saving  a  little  time  or  a  little  blood. 

jill  styptics  do  not  damage  the  tissues,  but  all  the  more 
powerful  ones  do,  and  to  a  surgeon's  eye  there  are  few  more 
irritating  causes  of  offence  than  to  see  a  clean  cut  wound,  or 
some  unimportant  graze,  blackened  with  perchloride  of  iron, 
or  nitrate  of  silver,  just  because  the  medical  attendant  coidd 
not  wait,  or  could  not  properly  bandage,  or  pick  up  a  small 
artery. 

This  being  understood,  the  immense  value  of  styptics  in 
proper  cases  may  freely  be  admitted.  The  most  important 
may  here  be  enumerated  and  their  application  described. 
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Mechanical 

fityptic's. 

Muiico. 


Cobwebs. 


Conodlon. 


Mechamcal, 

Cobwebs. 

Matico. 

Contractile  Collodion. 

Styptic  Tow. 

Cotton  WooL 

Astringeni, 

Oil  of  Turpentine. 

Powdered  Cinchona  Bark. 

Creasote. 

Hazeline. 

Astringent  and  Caustic  in  varying  degrees. 


Carbolic  Acid. 
Sulphate  of  Copper. 
Sulphate  of  Iron. 
Tannin. 
Perchloride  of  Iron. 


Caustic. 
Chloride  of  Zinc. 
Nitrate  of  Silver. 
Chromic  Acid. 
Potassa  Fusa. 
Nitric  Acid. 


Before  api>lying  any  styptic  care  should  be  taken  that 
the  part  is  dry.  This  may  be  ensured  by  keeping  fima 
pressure  on  the  wound  until  the  moment  of  application. 

The  dried  leaves  of  "  Piper  Angustifoliuui,"  or  the  Matico 
plant,  are  imported  from  Peru,  and  have  a  peculiar  cobweb- 
like down  on  their  under  surface.  Some  astringent  principle 
is  also  contained  in  the  tissue  of  the  leaf. 

If  the  under  surface  of  the  whole  leaf  be  applied  to  a 
bleeding  part,  or  if  the  leaves,  ground  up  into  a  powder,  be 
dusted  on  it,  the  fine  downy  filaments  will,  with  the  blood, 
form  a  firm  adherent  scab,  and  the  bleeding  will  be 
staunched.  This  mechanical  action  is  probably  the  begin- 
ning and  the  end  of  the  *'  marvellous  "  action  of  matico. 
The  infusion  or  powder  tiikon  internally  is  quite  harmless. 

In  precisely  a  similar  fashion  does  the  domestic  remedy 
act,  of  gathering  as  many  cobwebs  as  can  bo  quickly  col- 
lected, and  putting  them  over  the  surface ;  and,  indeed, 
although  the  remedy  may  seem  too  homely  for  the  surgeon 
to  use,  of  its  efficacy  in  staying  a  brisk  capillary  oozing, 
none  who  have  tried  it  will  doubt. 

These  are  not  in  practical  use  now,  but  matico  is  still  in 
the  Pharmacopoeia.  Their  places  are  now  taken  by  the 
two  following : — 

Collodion,  prepared  by  dissolving  one  ounce  of  gun  cotton 
in  a  mixtiu'e  of  thirty-six  ounces  of  ether,  and  twelve  ounces 
of  rectified  spirit,  is  extremely  useful  in  cases  of  wounds 
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about  the  face,  in  which,  if  a  scar  has  to  be  avoided,  the  edges 
have  not  only  to  be  brought  together,  but  must  be  held 
together  firmly  enough  to  prevent  blood  being  eflfused  be- 
tween them.  This  is  readily  done  by  painting  three  or  four 
coats  of  this  collodion  over  the  wound  with  a  camel's  hair 
brush,  or  by  saturating  a  piece  of  lint  in  it  and  applying  it 
to  the  wound.  The  collodion,  as  it  dries,  contracts,  and 
thus  the  required  pressure  is  kept  up. 

Flexible  collodion,  prepared  by  adding  to  six  ounces  of 
collodion,  two  drachms  of  Canada  balspm,  and  one  drachm 
of  castor  oil,  may  be  used  instead  of  the  above.  It  is  not 
so  liable  to  crack,  but  is  not  so  contractile  as  ordinary 
collodion. 

The  next  three  styptic  substances  on  the  list  after  styptic  Astrinpenta 
tow  and  styptic  cotton,  are  all  asinngent,  but  not  at  all  Tu?p"^n?ine. 
caustic,  that  is  they  do  not  produce  any  sloughing.     They  Sfzeune. 
are  all  said  to  coagulate  albumen,  on  which  property  plus 
their  effect  on  the  blood  vessels,  their  styptic  action  depends. 
Their  application  does  not  necessarily  prevent  healing  by 
the  first  intention.     These  substances  are  oil  of  turpentine, 
creasoUy  and  Juizdine. 

Of  these  the  first  two  may  be  "  dabbed  "  on  the  bleeding 
surface  with  some  lint.*  The  third  may  be  applied  as  a 
lotion,  or  a  pad  of  lint  soaked  in  it  may  be  placed  on  the 
wound. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  all  three  substances  are 
stated  to  be  powerful  haemostatics  when  taken  internally. 
This  is  certainly  true  of  the  two  first,  but  *•  hazelino,"  which 
is  prepared-  in  America  from  the  "  witch  hazel "  (Hamamelis 
Virginica)  is  a  drug  still  upon  its  trial. 

We  come  now  to  styptics,  which,  when  solid,  or  in  con-  cnu?tic 
centrated  solutions,  are  more  or  less  caustic.     The  most  «'«'''^»"8^"^^- 
convenient  way  will  be  to  take  them  in  order  of  their 
causticity. 

SulpJiate  of  copper  and  sulphate  of  iron  are  both  ^in  the  suii  hates  or 
crystalline  state)  slightly  caustic,  as  well  as  highly  astnngent,  ^^^^^^ 
and  they  are  often  found  very  useful  in  both  capacities. 
Thus,  spongy  and  bleeding  granulations  may  be  nibbed  over 
with  the  crystals,  as  may  also  a  leech  bite  or  a  bleeding  gum. 
In  solutions  of  various  strengths  they  lose  their  caustic 
character,  but  remain  highly  astringent,  and  are  used  then 

•  Oil  (commonly  called  spirit)  of  turpentine  should  not  be  dropped 
on  a  pad  of  lint,  placed  on  a  wound,  and  covered  up,  or  it  will  vesi- 
cate the  part. 
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Perchloride  of 
iron. 


as  local  applications  in  cases  of  relaxed  mucoits  membranesy 
fungous  granulations,  etc 

The  perchloride  of  iron  has  quite  a  specific  power  as  a 
local  application  to  stop  bleeding.  The  bleeding  part  may 
either  be  touche<l  with  the  solid  salt,  or  the  Liq.  Fern 
Perchloridi  Fort  (P.B.)  may  be  brushed  over  them,  or,  pro- 
bably best  of  all,  strijxs  of  lint  soaked  in  the  same  solution 
may  be  used  to  plug  the  wound  or  bleeding  cavity. 

The  solid  perchloride  may  also  be  poAvdered  and  dusted 
on  the  bleeding  surface,  while  lotions  of  different  strengths, 
made  by  diluting  the  Liquor  Ferri  Perchloridi,  may  be  used 
as  astringent  and  haemostatic  applications  to  the  nose,  urethra, 
vagina,  utenis,  etc.  In  the  concentrated  forms  this  iron  salt 
seems  to  act  by  forming  a  particularly  firm  spreading  clot ; 
it  also  coagulates  the  tissues,  causes  the  blood  vessels  to 
greatly  shrink,  and  forms  clots  within  them.  The  parts  which 
are  actually  in  contact  with  the  strong  perchloride  will  die 
and  be  cast  off  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

Efficient  as  this  styptic  is,  it  is  very  disiigreeable.  The  in- 
tensely astringent  taste  renders  it  particularly  unpleasant  in 
all  injuries  about  the  mouth,  and  the  discolouration  and 
apparent  foulness  of  the  wound  to  which  it  has  been  applied, 
combined  with  the  delay  in  healing  which  its  use  entails, 
lead  most  surgeons  now  to  reserve  its  employment  for  a  last 
resource  ;  and  then  its  value  cannot  be  over  estimated. 

Alum  and  tannin  in  powder  are  astringent,  somewhat 
escharotic,  and  rather  powerfully  haemostatic.  They  have  a 
similar  action  when  taken  internally,  the  tannic  being 
changed  into  the  gallic  acid.*  These  styptics  are  commonly 
applied  to  bleeding  parts  in  the  form  of  powders,  dusted 
on,  but  they  are  still  more  frequently  used  as  mild  eschar- 
otics  for  growths,  such  as  condylomata.  The  dried  alum 
(A.  exsiccata)  which  has  been  deprived  of  its  water  of 
crystallisation,  is  the  more  powerful. 
carbvUo  acid.  Probably  the  best  use  of  carbolic  add  as  a  styptic  will  be 
found  in  checking  the  general  capillary  oozing  of  wounds, 
by  washing  them  over  with  a  solution  of  a  strength  of  from 
1  - 15  to  1  -  25.     If  a  sponge  or  syringe  be  used  the  parts 
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*  The  value  of  the  well  known  patent  medioine  "  Buspini'i 
Styptic  **  ai)pear8  to  depend  upon  its  containing  gall  nut  extract. 
^lention  of  existence  of  this  remedy  should  not  bis  omitted  here 
altogether,  if  only  on  account  of  the  high  opinion  Brodie  and  Watson 
entertained  of  its  value  as  a  hsBmoBtatic ;  and  there  oan  be  no 
question  as  to  its  efficacy  in  many  cases,  although  it  is  not  so  ofteo 
used  now  as  heretofore. 
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are  bathed  for  a  very  few  seconds.  Generally  all  capillary 
bleeding  ceases,  there  is  no  escharotic  action,  and  the 
antiseptic  nature  of  the  solution  tends  to  promote  rapid 
healing. 

In  all  wounds  this  "washing  through"  with  a  strong 
carbolic  lotion,  at  the  end  of  the  dressing,  will  bo  found 
very  efficient  in  preventing  excessive  capillary  loss  of  blood. . 

The  following    substances  when    concentrated    are  all  caagtto 
powerful  caustics,  and  to  this  property  owe  their  power  of  ®*^^*^^ 
stopping  bleeding.     This  action  alone  will  be  considered 
here,  for  they  all,  in  weak  solutions,  are  employed  for  other 
purposes.     This  caustic  action  is  used  also  for  the  removal 
of  growths,  but  this  will  be  afterwards  referred  to. 

The  caustics  most  frequently  employed  are,  in  order  of 
severity,  nitrate  of  silver,  caustic  potash,  chromic  acid, 
chloride  of  zinc,  and  nitric  acid. 

Nitrate  of  silver  or  lunar  caustic  combines  with  the  Nitrate  of  siivct 
albumen  of  the  tissues,  and  when  applied  in  the  solid  form 
produces  a  superficial  slough,  which  is  limited  in  depth,  for 
the  silver  and  albumen  compound  is  hard  and  dense,  and 
prevents  any  excess  of  the  caustic  that  may  be  present, 
from  causing  the  cauterisation  to  be  too  deep.  To  this  fact 
its  value  to  a  great  extent  is  due. 

Lunar  caustic  is  applied  in  the  form  of  a  moulded  stick, 
pointed  like  a  pencil,  and  held  in  a  metal  clip.  Its  appli- 
cation is  almost  painless.  The  point  of  the  stick  has  but  to 
be  held  firmly  against  the  bleeding  point  {e.g.y  a  leech  bite, 
or  a  dog's  bite)  for  about  five  seconds,  and  the  bleeding  will 
almost  certainly  be  arrested.  It  is  not  suitable  for  applica- 
tion in  this  form  to  a  large  bleeding  surface.  This  substance 
is  sometimes  "  mitigated  "  by  the  addition  of  some  inert 
substance,  but  it  is  not  then  used  as  a  styptic,  nor  are  its 
solutions. 

Caustic  potiish  is  moulded  into  sticks,  and  applied  like  the  caastio  potash. 
above.  It  diflfers  in  its  action,  however,  in  that  this  is  not 
limited  to  the  place  of  application,  but,  forming  a  sort  of 
soap  with  the  tissues,  spreads  to  an  extent  rather  difficult  to 
estimate  beforehand.  It  is  a  very  fairly  efficient  styptic, 
and  like  the  silver  salt  may  be  "  mitigated  "  and  rendered 
less  deliquescent  by  admixture  with  lime. 

Caustic  soda  may  be  used  in  all  cases  as  a  styptic  instead  oanatio  soda. 
of  the  potash  salt,  to  which,  in  all  respects,  it  is  similar,  save 
that  it  is  slightly  weaker  and  slightly  less  deliquescent. 

Chromic  add  is  a  powerful  caustic,  but  its  deliquescence  chromio  acid. 
renders  it  difficult  to  use.    It  is  most  conveniently  applied 
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by  fusing  »  crystal  of  the  acid  upon  the  end  of  a  silver 
probe.  It  is  chiefly  employed  for  the  removal  of  small 
poly]>i,  and  will  be  again  mentioned  under  that  head. 
Chlorite  of  sine.  Chloride  of  zinc  is  a  very  powerful  escharotic,  but  its 
action  does  not  spread  indeJinitely  through  the  tissues.  It 
may  be  applied  either  as  a  moulded  stick,  or  as  a  paste 
mixed  witn  flour.  It  is  more  used  to  remove  cancerous 
growths,  etc.,  than  as  a  styptic.  ^Further  notice  of  its 
general  use  in  solution  in  the  dressing  of  wounds  will  be 
given  imder  that  head.) 

Kitfic  add  combines  with  the  albumen  of  the  tissues 
to  form  picric  acid,  and  thus  its  action  is  limited,  for  the 
latter  has  not  any  caustic  action.  It  is  an  extremely 
powerful,  and,  in  projxir  cases,  a  most  useful  styptic ; 
thus  it  may  be  used  in  bleeding  from  fungous  or  malimant 
granulations.  Its  employment  as  a  styptic,  however,  is  not 
common. 

The  ap}>Uration  of  cold  to  a  bleeding  part  has  always  been 
recognised  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  means  of  arrest. 
Free  exj)()sure  to  the  air  is  often  alone  sufficient  to  promote 
coa<;iilaLi<>n  of  the  blood,  and  constriction  of  the  blood 
vessels.  Til  is  may  be  seen  in  cases  of  recurrent  haemorrhage 
after  an  amputation  or  any  other  largo  cutting  operation, 
when  a  few  hours  after  the  operation  the  woimd  or  the 
flaps  become  distended  with  blood,  which  may  be  dripping 
away  at  (]uite  an  alarming  rate.  In  such  a  case  if  the  flaps 
be  opened  and  the  clots  cleared  out,  so  that  the  air  can  get 
to  the  surfac  e  of  the  wound  and  to  the  ends  of  the  vessels, 
the  bleeding  will  very  pr()l)ably  cease  without  anything 
further  being  done,  provided  of  course,  that  no  big  vessel 
has  been  overlooked. 

Should  exposure  to  air  not  be  enough,  cold  water  or  ice 
(the  latter  esjM'cially),  may  be  very  powerful  styptics.  A 
lump  of  ice  api)lie(l  to  a  bleeding  surface  may  cause  an 
artery,  nearly  as  large  as  the  radial  at  the  wrist,  to  contract 
and  cease  to  bleed. 

Another  very  efficient  way  of  applying  cold  is  by  means 
of  the  ether  spray.  The  cirect  of  this  spray  shoula  not  be 
pushed  so  far  as  to  cause  the  jmrts  to  be  absolutely  con- 
gealed, if  this  can  be  helped,  for  they  become  very  painful 
on  thawing,  and  the  blood  vessels  being  partly  paralysed 
the  bleeding  is  apt  to  recur. 

By  means  of  this  spray  we  have  seen  furious  bleeding 
from  a  fungating  cancer  of  the  breast  completely  arrestea 
in  less  than  fifteen  seconds. 


Cold  water  or 
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As  a  converse  to  this  method  of  freezing,  another  way  of  ^hS  water*"" 
stopping  general  oozing  is  too  rarely  employed  in  this 
country,  namely,  by  the  application  of  a  flannel  wrung  out  of 
water  as  hot  as  can  be  borne  by  the  skin,  i.e.,  about  120°  F., 
but  not  so  thoroughly  as  to  be.  quite  dry,  and  applied 
immediately.  This  should  be  pressed  on  the  bleeding 
surface  {e,g.y  to  an  amputation  flap)  for  a  few  seconds.  On 
its  removal,  the  tissues  will  have  a  whitish  look  and  the 
h»morrhage  will  have  all  but  ceased.  The  mode  of  action 
would  seem  to  be  a  direct  stimulation  of  the  vaso-constrictor 
nerves,  or  perhaps  of  the  musculature  of  the  arterioles,  as  a 
temperature  of  100''  to  105°  is  known  to  produce  a  tonic 
contraction  of  muscular  tissue. 

The  effect  of  hot  water  injections  on  uterine  haemorrhages 
is  very  well  understood  by  obstetricians. 

We  come  now  to  "  that  cruel  and  barbarous  method  "  of  ^otuai  cautery. 
stopping  bleeding  which  Ambrose  Par6  denounced,  and 
which  was  a  few  years  ago  only  employed  rarely,  and  in 
cases  where  the  bleeding  vessel  could  not  be  secured  in  any 
other  way. 

Now,  however,  owing  to  the  improvements  in  the  instru- 
ments, and  to  the  fact  that  anaesthesia  has  robbed  the  actual 
cautery  of  half  its  terrors,  it  is  very  frequently  employed 
to  arrest  haemorrhage,  or  for  counter  irritation,  or  for  the 
removal  of  tumours,  and  by  some  surgeons  even  in 
operations,  such  as  for  strangulated  hernia,  which  are 
generally  considered  as  essentially  requiring  the  use  of 
the  knife. 

The  principal  forms  of  apparatus  for  the  application  of 
the  actual  cautery  are  the  old  cautery  irons,  the  galvano- 
cautery,  and  Pacquelin's  thenno-cautery.  Other  forms  there 
are,  such  as  the  gas  cautery  of  Dr.  Bruce,  but  they  are  not 
now  in  general  use. 

Cautery  irons  (Fig.  27)  are  still  frequently  employed  to  Cautery  iron» 
stop  bleeding,  or  for  the  purposes  of  cautery.    They,  how- 
ever, are  gradually  being  displaced  by  the  newer  forma 
mentioned  above. 

These  irons  are  of  precisely  the  same  shape  and  size  as 
they  were  in  the  days  of  Scultetus,  or  still  further  back. 
They  consist  of  pieces  of  iron  with  ends  of  various  shapes, 
themselves  of  iron  or  copper,  set  into  ordinarv  handles ; 
theVy  indeed,  are  just  like  a  whitesmith's  soldering  iron, 
encung  either  in  a  point  or  a  "  button,"  a  straight  or  bent 
**  olive,''  etc.,  and  the  best  way  to  heat  them  is  to  put  them 
into  the  fire 
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Fig.  27. — Examples  of  Cautery  Irons, 

The  most  efficitMit  heat  for  the  arrest  of  bleeding  is  just  a 
visible  red,  not  i^lowini^,  but  still  plainly  red  hot.  If  this 
heat  be  excee<le(l,  the  iron  begins  to  cut  rather  than  sear 
the  tissues.  The  iron  should  be  wiped  clean  from  the  fire, 
and  the  bleeding  part  itself  should  be  dried  as  far  as 
possible. 

The  iron  should  be  passed  over  the  siurface  very  lightly, 
or  the  bleeding  jx)irit  should  be  quickly  touched,  for  con- 
tact of  the  tissues  with  the  iron  for  more  than  a  moment 
leads  to  the  parts  sticking  to  the  metal,  sometimes  so  much 
so  that  they  are  pulled  away  with  it,  and  there  is  still  a 
worse  h£eraorrhag(\ 
To  bono  should  The  cautcry  used  often  to  be  applied  to  the  bleeding  sur- 
be  avoided.        f.^^.^  q£  ^  bone,   but  this  should  be  avoided  lest  necrosis 

follow.  Cauterisation  seems  to  cause  necrosis  more  cer- 
tainly than  any  otlier  injury  to  bone,  so  that  it  should 
not  be  used  for  counter  irritation  on  the  scalp,  or  the 
prominences  of  the  jaws,  or  wherever  the  bone  is  close  U^ 
the  skin. 

In  old  days  the  bone  in  amputations  was  regidarly  seared 
with  the  iron,  and  as  regularly  necrosed  away,  so  that  we 
find  in  the  directions  for  the  after  treatment  of  these  cases, 
that  the  wound  had  to  be  kept  open  for  months  after  the 
operation,  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  the  scquestnim. 

Galmno-rmdriij.  This  ap])aratus  is  a  great  advance  upon 
the  cautery  irons,  and  is  itself  well  enough  adapted  for 
arresting  bleeding.  It  cannot,  however,  be  got  ready 
quickly,  and  hence  is  more  used  for  surgical  purposes  as 
('^craseur,  or  for  burning  away  warty  growths,  etc.,  than 
as  a  styptic  apjw-ratus;  but  it  will  be  convenient  to  describe 
it  here. 
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The  principle  on  whicb  it  depends  ia  that  platinum,  a  n^c 
metal  c^  high  resistance  and  great  iufusibility,  will  get  red  itjn 
or  white  hot,  if  a  galvanic  current  of  sufficient  intensity  be 
passed  through  it. 

The  wires  from  a  batteiy,  such  as  Smee's  or  Darnell's,  of 
from  4  to  6  cells,  are  connected  hy  binding  screws  to  the 
galvano-cautery.  By  pressing  on  a  knob  the  electric  circle 
IS  completed  by  making  contact  between  the  positive  and 
negative  wires  respectively  from  the  battery,  and  the  two 
terminals  of  the  rhoophore  or  cauterizing  part,  which  fit 
into  the  handle  as  shown  in  the  figure.  In  this  way  the 
current  passes  through  the  rheopbore,  whether  it  be  a  noose 
of  wire  or  of  some  other  shape,  when  the  knob  ia  pressed, 
and  then  only. 


Fig.  26.— Form  of  Galvano^vUry. 

The  resistance  to  this  current  in  the  platinum  is  bo  great 
that  heat  is  generated  suffident  to  cause  the  wire  to  become 
of  a  dazzling  whiteness. 

If  the  rheopbore  used  be  of  the  kind  known  as  the  oaiTuiio 
galvanic  6craseur,  the  wire  which  has  to  he  heated,  is  so  *«'"■"• 
arranged  tiiat  it  can  be  shcateaed  up  like  a  snare  as  shown 
in  the  figure. 
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Two  great  advantages  are  poesesaed  by  this  galvano- 
ciiutery.  The  first  is  that  a  very  small  pointed  rheophore 
may  be  used  to  a  limited  bleeding  surface  without  its  losing 
heat  before  it  can  be  well  applied.  The  second  is  that  the 
wire  as  a  noose  can  be  fitted  round  whatever  requires 
cauterisation  with  the  fingers,  before  the  knob  is  pressed, 
and  the  wire  becomes  hot. 

This,  as  may  be  imagined,  is  very  often  an  enormous 
gain.  The  diiiiculty  of  its  use  is  the  keeping  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  wire  low  enough,  when  once  contact  has  been 
made. 

Sonno!!»ut«T      "^^®  latest  development  in  the  way  of  a  cautery  is  Pac- 
quelin's  (Fig.  29.) 

It  depends  on  the  principle  that  when  the  vapour  of 
bcnzoline  or  some  other  high  olefine  is  driven  over  heated 


Fig.  29. — Pacquelin's  Thermo-Cauiery. 

platinum,  its  rapid  incandescence  is  sufficient  to  maintain 
this  heat  xovy  perfectly  indeed.  In  the  figure  it  will  be 
seen  that  with  an  ordimiry  Higginson's  svringe  and  safety 
ball  to  give  a  continuous  blast,  atmospneric  air  is  blown 
over  the  surface  of  the  benzoline,  and  then  being  saturated 
with  its  vapour,  passes  on  tlirough  the  tube,  and  through 
the  holder,  and  thence  into  the  air  through  the  platinum 
point,  which  contains  some  spongy  platinum. 

The  platinum  point  having  been  first  heated  in  a  spirit 
flame  until  it  just  begins  to  glow,  the  ball  of  the  syringe  is 
worked  by  hand,  and  the  air  charged  with  benzoline  under- 
goes active  combustion  as  it  passes  through  the  point,  and 
thus.not  onlv  rnaintAina  its  hcat,  but  iucreasos  it  to  whiteness. 
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The  readiest  way  to  heat  the  platinom  is  to  use  the  spirit 
lamp  as  a  blow-pipe  flame,  for  which  it  ie  generally  arranged, 
and,  aa  before,  the  heat  to  employ  as  a  styptic  ia  a  dull 
almost  inrisible  red. 

The  points  are  <^  varioiu  shapes,  some  of  which  are 
shown  in  Figs.  30  to  33,  and  in  Fig.  33  is  seen  the  principle 
applied  to  a  pair  of  Mnaon,  one  blade  oi  which  is  of  steel 
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niclcel-plated,  and  the  other,  through  which  the  Yapoor 
passes,  is  of  pUtinum. 

These  various  shapes,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  called 
''knives*'  of  different  kinds,  point  to  the  emplojrment  of 
AppUoattoiiii  this  form  of  cautery  for  the  division  of  tissues.  By  its 
means  amputations  have  been  performed,  and  hernias  re- 
lieved from  strangulation,  and  though  these  extreme  appli> 
cations  may  not  be  foimd  practically  useful,  still  for  the 
removal  of  tumours,  etc.,  it  is  impossible  to  overrate  the 
importance  of  this  nearly  bloodless  method  of  operation. 

The  cautery  should  be  in  charge  of  an  assistant  who  has 
nothing  else  to  do  to  distract  his  attention,  and  care  must 
be  taken  that  the  benzoline  is  quite  pure. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

Op  some  of  the  Principal  Drugs  Used  Internally 
FOR  THE  Arrest  of  Bleeding. 

A  list  of  all  the  drags  wMch  have  been  administered  some  of  the 
with  the  intention  of  directly  or  indirectly  arresting  haemor-  SaSf  InT^  ^"^^ 
rhage,  would  be  found  to  comprise  a  very  large  section  ^*«°*oiihaffe. 
of  the  Pharmacopoeia.     Such  a  list,  moreover,  unaccom- 
panied b^  full  descriptions  of  all  the  cases  in  which  the 
drugs  might  individually  be  indicated,  would  only    be 
useless. 

But  the  drugs  now  to  be  mentioned  have  all  proved 
themselves  haemostatics  of  more  or  less  power,  and  a  know- 
ledge of  their  comparative  activity  is  very  necessary  to  the 
practitioner. 

It  is,  naturally,  in  cases  of  internal  haemorrhage  that 
haemostatic  drugs  are  most  often  used.  It  seems  unnecessary 
to  employ  constitutional  remedies  when  the  loss  of  blood 
can  be  mechanically  restrained,  and  so  it  happens  (though 
it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  in  this  practice  we  are 
wise)  that  those  remedies  which  affect  tne  vessels,  the 
vaso>motor  nerves,  the  blood,  or  the  cardiac  activity,  and 
which  may  effectually  restrain  a  loss  of  blood  from  any 
part,  are  brought  into  service  only  when  the  bleeding 
comes  from  parts  out  of  reach  of  surgical  interference.  The 
principal  types  of  these  internal  haemorrhages  will  be 
described  directly. 

Heading  the  list  of  the  internal  remedies  for  bleeding 
come  the  astringent  preparations  of  iron,  and  more  especially  iron, 
of  its  perchloride  salt.  The  employment  of  this  dnig  has 
been  so  often  mentioned  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  more 
than  to  remind  the  student  that,  as  a  haemostatic,  the  doses 
must  be  full,  say  30  or  40  drops  of  the  liq,  ferri  perchlor.f 
or  6  to  10  of  the  Uq.  ferri  perchlor.  forHor, 

The  acetate  of  leady  especially  when  combined  with  opium,  Acetate  of  lead, 
is  of  frequent  use  in  haemoptysis  and  similar  bleedings. 
A  common  preparation  is  the  pit,  plwmhi  subacetatis  c.  opio, 
in  iii.-v.  grs.  doses.  The  proportion  of  the  lead  salt 
in  tiie  pill  u  large  (f  of  the  whole),  therefore,  although  at 
&rst  it  may  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  dose  at  short 
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intenrak,  it  must  not  be  penevered  with  for  more  than  two 
or  three  days.  It  is  abo  extremely  uaefol  in  typhoidal 
hemorrhages  from  the  bowels. 

Opium  or  Morphia  has  also  been  need  alone  in  hsBmoptysiB, 
given  in  small  and  frequent  doseSi  and  with  rery  good 
results.  For  example,  the  hypodermic  injection  of  one- 
sixth  of  a  grain  of  morphia,  followed  bv  injections  of  one- 
eighth  of  a  grain  at  intervals  of  three  hours  is  often  very 
successful 

TurpenUne  has  been  already  mentioned  as  a  hemostatic, 
and  it  is  undoubtedly  a  very  valuable  one.  It  is  very  fre- 
quently used  in  haBmaturia,  from  whatever  cause  it  may 
— '—     In  casep  not  dependent  on  or  complicated  by  Bright  s 


anse. 


disease,  as  much  as  a  drachm,  every  three  or  four  hours, 
may  be  given,  but  if  this  disease  be  present^  smaller  doses 
must  be  employed,  as  v.  to  x.  drops.  These  smaller  doses, 
frequently  repeated,  appear  in  most  cases  to  be  as  useful  as 
the  larger,  and  do  not  excite  purging. 

Turpentine  is  also  used  to  che^  bleeding  from  the  lungs, 
intestines,  nose,  uterus,  etc.*  , 

Ergot  aiid  Ergotirie.  The  active  principle  of  ergot  of  rye 
has  a  very  powerful  effect  on  all  organic  muscular  fibre,  and 
especially  on  the  walls  of  the  blood  vessels,  and  of  the 
uterus.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  dry  gangrene,  caused 
by  eating  bread  made  from  "  spurred  rye,"  is  due  to  the 
prolonged  spasm  of  the  arterioles  of  the  extremities.  As 
might  be  expected,  therefore,  preparations  of  ergot  are 
powerful  haBmostJitics ;  the  principal  ones  used  are  the  liquid 
extract  of  ergot  and  ergotine.  The  former  is  given  by  the 
mouth,  in  doses  of  20  to  40  drops,  or  a  drachm,  the  latter 
in  three  to  five  minim  doses,  generally  hypodermically. 
The  liquid  extract  is  most  commonly  us^,  but  it  is 
not  trustworthy,  even  when  freshly  prepared.  Bonjean's 
ergotin  (an  alcoholic  extract  of  a  watery  extract  of  ergot) 
is  the  preparation  generally  used  for  injection,  which 
should  be  made  in  such  a  place  as  the  gluteal  region,  deeply 
in  the  muscular  tissue. 

For  the  special  action  of  ergot  on  the  uterus,  and  the  in- 
dications for  its  employment  in  haemorrhage  therefrom,  and 
as  a  stimulant  to  its  muscular  contraction,  the  student  is 
referred  to  works  on  midwifery ;  in  haemoptysis,  epistaxis, 
hsBmatemesis,    typhoidal    haamorrhage,    the    hsemorrhagic 


^  For  ft  fuller  aocoont  of  its  aotUm,  see  Dr.  Binder's  *'  Handbook 
pf  Thezapeatios.'' 
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diathesis  (v.  mp.)^  and  in  pnrpnra,  it  may  be  successfullj 
administered.  According  to  xtinger  there  is  sometimes  a 
good  deal  of  local  irritation  caused  by  its  injection.  This 
probably  depends  on  the  mode  of  preparation. 

DigitaliSy  whose  constitutional  action  on  the  arterioles  in  DigitaiUi 
many  ways  resembles  that  of  ergot^  may  also  be  used  as  a 
liamoBtatic,  especiaUy  in  hmmoptyds,  menorrhagia,  and  in 
some  forms  of  recurrent  nose-bleeding.  It  must  be  given 
in  bleeding  with  the  same  precautions  as  when  employed 
in  other  cases.  The  tinciure  and  the  infusion  are  the 
most  useful  preparations,  and  there  appear  to  be  certain 
advantages  in  using  a  mixture  of  these,  e,g.y  half  a  drachm 
of  the  tmcture  wiui  half  an  ounce  of  the  infusion  for  a 
dose. 

Most  of  the  acids  used  as  therapeutic  agents,  but  especially  Adds- 
gulphuric  acid,  are  useful  in  checking  bleeding  from  various  «'^**^'^^ 
internal  organs  ;  thus  the  dikUe  mlphuiic  addy  or  the  aromor 
He  sulphwic  acid,  in  doses  of  10  to  30  minims,  is  found  use- 
ful in  haemoptysis,  but  it  is  rarely  if  ever  given  in  acute 
cases  of  internal  bsemorrhage. 

In  addition  to  these  principal  dru^  the  following  should 
be  mentioned  as  having  a  reputation  as  haemostatics,  but 
which  do  not  require  a  detailed  description,  namely,  pre- 
parations of  alum^  gallic  and  tarnnic  acids,  ipecacuanha^ 
creosote,  and  hamamelis.  This  last,  prepared  from  the  Witch 
Hazel,  is  credited  with  truly  marvellous  powers,  restraining 
bleedings  of  all  kinds,  internal  and  external  It  can 
hardly  yet^  however,  be  considered  to  have  an  established 

Elace  in  this  country,  but  it  is  quite  probable  that  it  may 
e  useful  in  bleeding  piles,  and  dysentery,  or  in  hsematuria, 
in  doses  of  about  20  drops  of  the  tincture  to  a  drachm 
of  water;  the  value  of  gallic  acid,  however,  rests  on  aOftUia 
much  surer  foundation,  especially  in  cases  of  haematuria ; 
it  has  already  been  mentioned  that  Euspini's  styptic 
probably  owes  its  virtues  chiefly  to  the  presence  of  this 
acid. 
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SECTION    II. 


OF  APPARATUS  FOR  RESTRAINT  AND 
SUPPORT  (BANDAGES,  SPLINTS,  Etc.). 


Gene  nil 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

Ov  Bandages  and  Knots. 

The  first  part  of  this  section  deals  with  the  seyeral  kinds 
of  bandages,  and  the  second  part  with  splints  in  their 
varieties  and  modes  of  application. 
Of  bandages.  On  all  sides  the  tendency  of  modem  surgery  is  towards 
greater  simplicity  in  dressing  wounds,  and  m  other  proce- 
dures which  involve  the  use  of  bandages.  The  number  of 
distinct  "  patterns  "  of  bandages  now  in  use  is  very  much 
less  than  we  find  described  even  in  recent  books  on  the 
subject,  and  infinitely  less  than  classical  authors,  such  as 
Scultetus  or  Par^  considered  it  necessary  to  describe  and 
figure.  Only  those  ways  of  applying  bandages  which  are 
now  in  constHiit  use  will  here  be  described. 

Bandages  may  be  roughly  divided  into  "  triangulars,"  or 
"  scarfs,"  "  rollers,"  and  bandages  of  special  form,  such  as 
the  ''  T,"  the  "  H,"  or  the  "  many  tailed."  The  material 
of  which  they  are  made  is  usually  grey  shirting,  ».«.,  un- 
bleached calico,  but  roller  bandages  are  often  made  of 
flannel,  or  of  some  woven  material,  for  greater  elasticity  or 
strength ;  or  of  muslin  for  holding  plaster  of  Paris,  etc. 
These,  with  some  other  special  forms  of  bandage  will  be 
described  later. 

The  choice  of  the  form  of  bandage,  and  of  the  material, 
will  depend  on  consideration  of  such  points  as  these : — 

TJie  amount  of  restraint  or  support  required.  Thus,  a 
simple  triangular  bandage  will  serve  best  to  keep  a  water 
dressing  on  the  scalp,  while  a  twisted  or  knotted  roller  will 


Choice  of  kind 
of  tmndage. 
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be  required  to  restrain  the  haemorrhage  from  a  recent 
wound  there. 

The  effect  of  the  bandage  on  the  skin  and  circulation  of  the 
part.  Consideration  of  this  point  leads  to  the  selection  of 
material,  care  as  to  its  tightness,  and  choice  of  the  best 
method  of  applying  it.  Thus  in  a  limb  likely  to  swell,  an 
elastic  pattern,  such  as  a  '*  figure  of  8,"  will  be  chosen,  while 
if  firmness  be  most  required,  the  "  turned  "  bandage  should 
be  used. 

The  length  of  time  the  bandage  fjoiU  have  to  be  kept  on.  li 
the  bandage  be  for  a  temporary  purpose  only,  there  will  not 
be  the  same  elaboration  required  as  if  it  were  meant  to  be 
kept  on  for  some  time ;  in  this  latter  case  the  particular 
plan  will  often  be  settled  from  considerations  of  future 
cleanliness. 

The  triangular  or  scarf  bandage  is  the  half  of  a  square  36  S^aljef  ^^*' 
inches,  and  is  usually  made  of  unbleached  calico.  This 
bandage  has  for  some  years  been  used  in  military  surgery, 
but  in  the  surgical  work  of  civil  hospitals  it  is  still  much 
neglected,  although  its  use  now  is  beginning  to  be  more 
recognised.  It  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  out-patient  sur- 
gery, or  to  the  dressing  of  accidental  injuries,  and  can  be 
used  for  dressings  of  very  different  kinds,  indeed,  in  almost 
all  forms  except  when  a  smooth,  even,  and  regular  pressure 
is  required.* 

The  first  and  most  obvious  use  of  this  bandage  is  to  Aa  a  orayat. 
simply  tie  it  round  where  it  may  be  wanted  with  a  reef 
knot,  it  having  been  previously  folded  up  into  a  cravat.  In 
a  case  of  venesection  the  arrest  of  the  venous  circulation 
above  the  incision  may  be  effected  thus,  or  improvised 
splints  may  be  attachea,  or  a  leg  swung  from  a  cradle,  etc. 

The  slitig  is  another   very  useful  bandage,   and  very  The  aiing. 
quickly  put  on;   indeed,  of  all  the  applications  of  the 


Fio.  34. — The  Tiiangxdar  Bandage. 


♦Tho  very  numerous  uses  to  which  this  bandage  may  be  put  were 
first  worked  out  by  a  Swiss  surgeon,  Dr.  Mayor.  Professor  Esmarch 
has  also  strongly  advocated  its  usefulness  in  civil  and  military 
ambulance  work. 
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triangle  it  is  the  most  frequently  required.  Although  its 
application  may  be  shown  in  a  few  seconds,  a  written  des- 
cription of  it^  as  with  other  bandages  and  knots,  is  more 
complicated. 

Let  the  right  angled  comer  be  called  A,  and  the  upper 
ana  lower  acute  angled  ones  B  and  C  respectively.* 
Standing  in  front  of  the   patient,  comer  A   should   be 

E laced  in  the  axillary  line  on  the  affected  side,  midway 
etween  the  axilla  and  the  ilium,  B  should  reach  up  to, 
and  hang  over  the  opposite  shoulder.  The  line  B  to  C 
will  then  hang  diagonally  across  the  body,  and  between  it 
and  the  arm  to  be  slung.  The  arm  shoiild  be  placed  in  the 
required  position,  and  U  brought  up  over  the  shoulder  on 
the  affected  side  and  tied  with  B  in  a  bow  behind  the  neck. 
The  elbow  should  then  be  kept  in  position  by  pinning  A 
round  it  as  shown  in  the  figure.  (Fig.  35.) 
The  ihort  riins.  In  slinging  the  fore-arm  the  sling  should  be  made  just 
short  enough  to  slightly  elevate  the  shoulder,  or  the  patient 
will  not  trust  all  the  weight  of  the  Umb  to  it  The  hand 
should  be  a  little  higher  than  the  elbow.  Sometimes,  as  in 
fractures  of  the  humerus,  the  weight  of  the  forearm  is  used 


Fio.  35. — The  Sling  and  Eead  Bandages. 

as  an  extension,  while  the  hand  and  wrist  alone  are  slung 
by  the  bandage  folded  up  into  a  cravat,  three  or  four  inches 
wide,  and  tied  behind  the  neck.    In  this  case  the  positions 

*  Theee  lettera  apply  to  the  rest  of  the  triangular  bandages  where 
they  appear  on  the  flgnres  in  the  same  way. 
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of  tbc  cnda  of  the  eling  should  be  reversed,  the  anterior 
going  over  the  shoulder  of  the  unaffected  side. 

Tne  liriid  bandage  {Fig.  Zb)  differs  hardly  at  all  from  the  The  head 
picturcsi[ue  head-dress  of  the  Italians,  wnich  may  be  seen  '*°*^^ 
worn  in  the  metropolis  by  the  women  organ-grinders  of 
Saffron  Hill.  It  is  very  useful  aa  a  cap  to  retain  dressings 
in  their  place  on  the  scalp,  but  it  is  not  fitted  for  compression. 
As  a  cap  it  is  infinitely  superior  to  the  "  capeline  "  roller 
bandage,  which  is  hot,  and  difficult  to  apply. 

Standing  behind  the  patient,  who  should  be  sitting  down, 
the  middle  of  the  long  side  of  the  bandage,  opposite  A,  is 
placed  along  the  forehead  above  the  eyes,  the  triangle 
covering  the  head,  and  comer  A  hanging  aown  behind  ;  the 
rest  of  the  long  side  is  then  brought  round  the  sides  of  the 
head,  taking  care  that  the  bnrids,  as  they  apply  the  bandage, 
are  kept  low,  bo  as  to  bring  the  lower  edge  .well  below  the 
occiput.  The  tails  B  and  C  should  be  crossed,  not  huifUd, 
over  A,  below  the  occipital  protuberance,  and  brought  for- 
ward again  round  the  head  to  the  forehead,  where  they 
must  be  tied.  A  is  then  turned  up  and  pinned  to  the 
surface  of  the  triangle  on  the  head. 

The  only  points  to  be  attended  to,  are  the  keeping  the 
hands  low  while  working  from  before  backwards,  and  to 
cross  the  ends  well  below  the  occiput.  If  this  is  done  the 
cap  cannot  slip  ofT,  and  if  nol^  no  tightness  will  make  it 
firm. 

TKt  chest  or  back  bandage  (Fig.  36  and  37)  is  again  very  rhojt  or  n 


FiQ.  36.-1^  Chest  Bandage. 
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useful  for  retainins  aucfa  applications  ai  poultices  to  the 
trunk,  and  iu  employment  saves  much  laborious  and  waste- 
ful U.SC  of  bruad  roller  bandages,  which  i)o  not  answer  the 
purpoise  nearly  as  well. 

The  method  is  the  same  whether  the  banda^  be  applied 
in  front  or  behind,  so  that  one  description  wdl  suffice  for 
both  back  and  front,  if  the  terms  are  reversed. 

St  Hiding  in  front  of  the  patient  the  right  angled  comer 
A  is  i)l»ced  over  one  shoulder,  and  the  long  side  adjusted 
round  the  waist.  Then  the  ends  B  and  C  are  tied  behind, 
on  the  same  aide  as  the  shoulder  over  which  A.  is  hanging. 


Fio.  ^7.— The  Back  Bandage, 

Thus  one  of  tl  o  c  Is  will  be  left  long  at  the  waist  behind, 
and  this  sh  uU  I  o  t  kon  up  and  fastened  to  A,  with  a  knot 
or  a  safety  (in  tht,  ji  tion  U'ing  about  the  posterior 
border  of  the  s  ap  ill  and  therefore  out  of  the  way  of 
pressure  when  the  pat  ent  lies  down. 

The  shot  i  /  r  IS  mo  t  securely  bandaged  with  two  triangles 
as  in  Fij^.  38.  One,  folded  into  a  scarf,  ia  fastened 
diagonally  across  the  body,  over  the  injured  shoulder,  and 
under  the  opposite  arm-pit.  The  corner  A  of  the  other  is 
then  pinned  to  it  so  tliat  the  centre  of  this  bandage  covers 
the  point  of  the  shoulder,  and  B  and  C  are  crossed  over  and 
tied  round  the  arm  below  the  axilla. 

The  dumlder  may  also  have  a  dressing  retained  Upon  it  by 
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using  one  triangle  only,  on  the  same  plan  as  for  the  knee 
(Fig.  39),  namely,  by  placing  the  bandage  so  that  the  point 
of  the  shoulder  is  covered  by  its  centre,  with  A  pointing 
towards  the  ear,  and  the  long  side  lying  horizontally  across 
the  arm.  B  and  G  are  brought  round  and  crossed  behind 
the  arm  below  the  arm-pit,  and  then  brought  up  and  tied 
above  the  shoulder  over  A,  which  may  be  turned  down  and 
pinned.  In  these  bandages  there  is  no  pressure  upon,  or 
restraint  of  the  joint  itself ;  this  can  only  be  attained  by 
the  roller. 


Fig.  38. — The  ShovMer  Bandage,  with  two  Triangles, 
The  same  remark  applies  to  the  application  of  the  triangular 


FlO.  Z^.-Samdage  for  the  Knes^  etc 
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)T  bandage  to  the  elbow,  knee,  hatid,  and  foot.  The  methods  of 
application  in  all  these  cases  are  eiinilar.  In  the  elbow  and 
ktice  A  is  put  iipwurtls,  the  joint  is  covered  by  the  middle 
of  the  bancLi^c,  and  the  long  side  lies  horizontallv  across 
the  forearm  or  the  leg.  B  and  C  are  then  crossed  behind 
the  limb,  broiij^ht  round  and  tied  in  front,  and  A  is  then 
turned  down  over  the  knot  and  pinned.  For  the  hand  or 
fuut  the  timb  is  placed  with  the  digits  pointing  to  A,  and 
with  the  end  of  the  big  toe  or  the  middle  finger  at  the 
cenb^  of  the  l>andage.     A  b  turned  over  the  hand  or  the 


Fia.  40.— r^  Haitd,  UmJoged. 

foot ;  B  and  C  are  then  brought  up  and  crossed  over  the 
back  of  the  niist  or  the  ankle,  and  tied  in  a  bow  or  reef  knot 
behind.  In  the  same  way  a  stump  (Fig.  41)  may  be  easily 
and  well  tied  up,  provided  that  pressure  be  not  required. 


FlO.  41. — A  atump,  bandaged. 
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Bandages  of  the  gluteal  region.  The  most  useful  are  the  For  the  gluteal 
gltUealj  the  perinealy  and  the  scrotal.  In  all  of  these,  two  "^**°' 
triangles  'will  be  required,  the  one  for  the  part  itself  being 
attacned  to  the  other,  which  is  fastened  as  a  belt  round  the 
waist.  In  the  gluteal  bandage  (Fig.  42),  the  belt  being  tied 
round,  A  is  fastened  to  it  behind,  above  the  posterior  iliac 
spine,  so  that  the  middle  of  the  base  of  the  triangle  falls 


Fig.  42.—Cfluieal  Bandage. 

just  below  the  gluteal  fold.  B  and  C  are  then  brought 
round  the  top  of  the  thigh  and  knotted  or  pinned  together. 
Both  buttocks  of  course  may  be  bandaged  £E  three  triangles 
are  used. 

The  bandage  for  the  perinoevm  is  usually  applied  by  For  the 
folding  both  bandages  into  cravats,  and  fastening  one  as  a  p®^"**™' 
belt,  and  the  other  in  the  middle  line  behind  and  in  front, 
passing  it  between  the  legs  and  spreading  it  out  a  little  in 
the  perinseum. 

A  more  efficient  bandage,  which  serves  at  the  same  time 
to  cover  the  buttocks,  can  be  made  by  reducing  the  bandage 
from  a  right  angled  to  an  acute  angled  triangle,  by  taking 
in  a  plait  of  about  six  inches  in  the  base,  or  long  side  of  the 
triani^le,  then  fastening  A  in  front  of  the  pubes,  and  the 
middle  of  the  base  (for  the  width  of  the  plait)  behind,  to 
the  belt  with  safety  pins. 

There  will  then  be  three  folds  of  the  bandage  smoothly 
covering  the  perinieum,  while  B  and  C  being  brought  roimd 
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to  the  sides,  will  cover  the  buttocks,  and  may  be  fastened 
to  the  belt  towards  the  middle  line  in  front. 

The  scroUd  bandage  generally  requires  a  smaller  second 
triangle  than  the  others,  or  a  large  one  folded  once  will  do. 
It  is  adjusted  thus  : — The  belt  being  put  on  as  before,  A  is 
fastened  to  it  in  the  middle  line  in  front,  so  that  the  middle 
of  the  base  comes  to  the  central  point  of  the  perinseum. 
The  scrotum  and  penis  are  then  slung  up  and  covered  by 
bringing  up  B  and  C,  turning  them  round  the  belt  on  either 
side  of  the  middle  line,  from  behind  forwards,  and  passing 
underneath  first.  They  are  then  tied  together  in  a  bow  or 
knot  over  the  root  of  the  penis,  as  is  usually  figiired,  or 
secured  with  pins  to  the  belt,  as  in  Fig.  43, 


Fig.  43. — Scrotal  Bandage, 

For  the  groin.  Lastly,  a  tolerably  efficient  bandage  for  one  or  both  groins 
may  be  fashioned  by  folding  a  triangle  as  a  scarf  and  then 
applying  it  as  a  simple  figure  of  8  (often  wrongly  called  a 
spica),  ])lacing  the  middle  of  the  scarf  at  the  apex  of  the 
fork  of  the  legs,  canying  the  extremities  along  the  fold  of 
the  groin  in  ifront,  and  of  the  buttock  behind,  crossing 
them  at  the  great  trochanter,  and  then  carrying  them  round 
the  pelvis  to  the  opposite  side,  keejnng  below  its  brim,  and 
tying  the  ends  together  (Fig.  44). 

To  bandage  neatly  is  to  bandage  well,  and  to  be  able  to 
bandage  well  is  essential  to  the  practical  surgeon.     The  art 


The  roller 
tendage. 
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of  using  the  roller  l>aiidage  properly  is  one  not  to  So  learaed 
without  practice,  even  though  it  be  freely  allowed  that  the 
subject  has  been  quite  useTesBly  complicated  by  needleBs 
rules  and  patterns. 

Aa  to  the  materials  for  these  roller  bandages,  it  has  been  M»ierJnii. 
said  before  that  a  strip  of  any  stuff  which  fulfils  the  condi- 
tions of  sufficient  strength,  with  lightness  and  softness,  will 
da     The  length  of  the  strip  varies  fnon  4^  to  .6  yards,  the 


Fig,  44. — Bandage  for  Groin. 

■width  from  2  to  4  inches  j  2J  and  ^  inches  being  the  com- 
monest sizes. 

For  the  purposes  of  description  roller  bandages  may  be 
divided  into  elastic,  sejiii-eliislic,  and  in-€fas/ic  kinds. 

Elastic  bandages,  of  which  there  are  several  kinds,  woven,  eimUo. 
india-rublwr,  etc.,   will   be  described  under  the   heading 
"  Special  Bandages." 

Ihe  semi-elastic  bandages  are  either  woven  in  a  special  BBmi-eUetio. 
manner  or  made  of  a  somewhat  elastic  material.     Under 
this  heading  come  all  Hannet  bandages,  domette,  cotton  or 
silk  net,  etc. 

The  application  of  these  bandages  is  much  more  simple  TbesppiiMtidi 
than  that  of  the  in-elastic,  for  they  will  lie  smoothly  if  they 
are  merely  rolled  on  firmly,  so  that  they  liai-dly  ever  reqnii-e 
turning  or  other  manipulation.     They  should  be  rolled  up 
rather  loosely  before  use. 
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Tho  in-eiMUo.  The  in-elastic,  or  common  bandages,  are  the  most  fre- 
quently  used,  es[)ccially  in  hospital,  where  the  other  kinds 
would  be  too  exi)ensive,  even  if  they  were  firm  enough  for 
the  requirements. 

They  are  usually  made  of  "  grey  shirting  "  or  unbleached 
calico,  or  the  same  bleached ;  or  for  bandages  about  the 
eyes  or  face,  a  very  cool  light  bandage  may  be  made  of  finer 
cotton  stuff  or  linen.  Very  old  worn  damask  linen  is  not 
infrequently  used  for  covering  pads  or  cushions,  and  speak- 
ing generally,  it  may  be  siiid  that  washed  stuffs  are  better 
than  new,  which  are  apt  to  contain  a  stiffening  dressing. 
They  should  always  be  torn,  and  no  self-edges  retained. 

The  general  rule  is  to  use  the  2.V  inch  l^nd.ige  for  the 
arms  and  head,  the  3^  inch  for  the  fegs  and  pelvis,  and  the 
4^  inch  width  for  the  chest  and  abdomen. 

Except  for  the  trunk,  however,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
narrowest  bandage  is  the  eiisiest  and  the  most  comfortable 
to  apply  in  all  cases. 

In  order  to  apply  the  cojuiwfn  roller  bandage  to  any  part 
of  the  body,  the  first  thing  to  learn  is  how  to  judge  of  the 
firmness  and  sui)port  required,  and  to  distribute  the 
pressure  evenly  about  the  limb.  For  this  purpose  the 
bandage  must  always  be  kept  rolled  up  dropping  it  is  a 
sure  sign  of  a  bungler  or  beginner \  and  held  (as  in  Fig.  46) 
three  or  four  inches  away  from  tne  part,  while  the  finger 


ApplicaUon  of 

roller— 

reveraing. 


Fig.  45. — Forearm  handarjed  below  with  a  sirnpU  Spiral; 
above  v^i/h  the  ^^  Jiccerscd"  Sj/iral  Boiler.  The  laltcr 
grasps  the  limb  event ij^  the  former  does  not, 

and  thumb  are  used  to  retain  the  bandage  in  its  place  when 
it  is  being  a])plied.  The  next  point  is  the  manipulation 
known  as  "turning"  or  "reversing,"  by  means  of  which 
the  bandage  is  turned  over  on  itself  while  it  is  being 
applied.     The  object  of  this  turning  is  that  the  bandage 
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may  lie  smoothly,  and  be  firm  as  well,  for  inasmuch  as  all 
parte  of  the  limbs,  etc,  are  constantly  vaiying  in  diameter, 
and  the  edges  of  the  bandage  will  not  stretch  to  make  one 
side  longer  than  the  other,  it  fbUows  that  if  it  be  simply 
rolled  on  in  a  spiral  fashion,  only  the  largest  diameter 
of  the  limb  covered  by  each  turn  of  the  bandage  will  be 
grasped  by  it,  and  the  bandage  will  be  loose  elsewhere,  as 
m  Elg.  45. 

To  avoid  this,  Uie  bandage  is,  when  necessary,  turned 
over  as  in  Fig.  46,  and  by  this  means  the  upper  and 
lower  edges  are  frequently  changed,  so  that  the  whole  width 
of  the  bandage  grips  the  limb.  This  turning  requires  a 
little  knack,  but  is  easily  learned.  The  secret  of  doing  it 
well  consists  in  having  the  portion  in  the  hand  (Fig.  46) 
quit«  loose,  so  that  by  bringing  the  roller  down,  it  naturally 


Tip.  46. — Afj^icaiiM  of  the  Smened  SpiraX. 

Ealh  over.  The  thumb  must,  therefore,  bo  holding  the 
turn  of  the  bandage  last  applied  during  this  raanceuvre. 
Moreover,  the  bandage  should  be  brought  across  the  limb 
with  a  good  slope  upwards,  say  45°  to  the  long  axis,  and 
the  reverse  similarly  be  brought  boldly  down,  so  that  the 
bandage  is  well  doubled  over,  otherwise  some  of  the  fold 
will  appear  on  the  other  side  of  the  limb  when  the  bandage 
comes  round. 
The  most  oommon  fault  is  that  of  strewing  ths  roller 
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round  on  itf  own  axi»,  instead  of  allowing  tho  bantlage  to 
fnll  over  into  [xMition,  as  it  should  do  almost  of  its  own 
accord. 

Afl  a  rale  it  is  Iwst  to  turn  every  time  the  bandage  Lomea 
round,  and  the  t  inis  should  be  niado  in  the  same  stniight 
line ;  but  these  jraints  are  not  essential,  and  indeed  both 
depend  rather  on  the  testhctics  of  bandaging,  than  on  any 
practical  advanti^. 

Another  rule,  which  may  ofton  be  more  honoured  in  the 
breach  than  in  the  observance,  is  that  the  bandage  must  be 
rolled  on  from  within  outwards.  Thus  in  fractures  of  the 
thigh  (Sec  Fig.  120),  if  the  leg  be  adjusted  to  the  Bjilint,  and 
the  bandiige  put  on  in  accordance  with  this  rule,  every  turn 
that  is  made  will  tond  slightly  to  increase  that  external 
rotation  which  is  the  great  obstacle  to  proper  position,  while 
the  reverse  will  bo  the  case  if  the  bandage  be  applied  from 
without  inwards. 

The  roller  bandage  with  reverses  is  the  commonest  of  all 
the  w^ya  of  bandaging.  It  may  be  applied  to  the  trunk  or 
limbs  (s8  in  Figs.  46  and  i7),  to  fasten  splints,  and  on  an 
infinito  number  of  other  occasions. 


Fig.  47. — Reversed  ^nrtU  of  Fool  and  Leg, 

Nevertheless  it  is  somewhat  liable  to  slip,  is  not  elastic,  and 
ia  not  suited  for  the  neighbourhood  of  joints. 
mbi*.  In  it«  stead,  a  pattern  of  roller  bandage  which  is  hardly 

nuM.  fl^'or  used  in  England,  might  well  be  employed  more  fre- 
quently, namely,  the  dmihle  headed  spiral  with  reverses.  (Fig. 
48).  Its  description,  like  that  of  many  other  bandi^es,  is 
more  complex  than  its  application.  The  bandage  is  a 
combination  of  a  simple  spiral  roller,  with  a  reversed  spiral, 
so  that  whilst  one  head  of  the  roller  is  applied  spirally,  each 
of  the  turns  thus  made  is  covered  and  fixed  by  a  reversed 
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turn  made  with  the  other  bead.  Inasmach  as  even  lom- 
preBsion  can  always  (other  things  being  eqiial)  be  more 
efficiently  made  with  a  double  headed,  than  with  a  sinple 
roller,  the  value  of  this  pattern  lies  in  the  firmness  ivith 
which  it  can  be  applied  to  a  limb,  while  it  is  nearly 
imposaiblo  that  it  should  slip.  The  heads  must  of  course 
be  of  unequal  length  ;  that  used  for  the  reverses  being  the 
longer.  The  pattern  requires  acme  practice  to  apply  with 
ease,  but  the  labour  will  be  well  spent. 

A  pattern  which  is  at  once  firm  and  elastic,  and  which  fi 
can  be  applied  over  moat  articulations,  is  the  fi<j\tTf.  of  8 
(Fig.  49).  This  bandage,  when  applied  to  the  length  of  the 
limb,  or  over  a  joint  so  as  to  cover  it  completely,  presenta 
much  the  same  appearance  when  finished  as  the  spiral  roller 
with  reverses  (comi>aro  Figs.  46  and  49),  but  in  ita  applica- 
tion it  is  entirely  different.  The  illustration  on  page  88 
(Fig.  49)  will  give  a  better  idea  of  its  application  than  any 
words  can  do.    The  great  point  to  bear  in  mind  is  to  make 


Fig.  48. — DovbU-headed  Spiral  milh  Rn-ersa. 

the  loops  of  the  8  as  open  sa  possible,  by  going  boldly  up 
tiie  limb  and  coming  down  again  as  far  as  the  ^jidage  will 
allow. 

As  has  been  implied,  this  bandage  may  be  employed  in 
almost  all  the  cases  in  which  the  turned  bandage  is  generally 
used,  and  it  is  often  really  preferable,  being  not  less  firm 
and  yet  more  elastic,  Ijutas  a  rule  its  employment  is  confined 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  joints,  so  that  if  a  limb  and  a  joint, 
or  joints,  nava  to  be  bandaged,  say  the  ankle,  leg,  knee, 
and  thigh,  there  would  bo  a  turn  or  two  placed  round  the 
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foot,  then  the  ankle  would  have  the  figiiro  at  6  (leaving  ont 


Fio.  49. — Apj^ieaHon  of  the  Figure  of  8  Bandage  to  a  Jjimb. 

the  heel),  the  leg  the  turned  (See  Fig.  47),  the  knee  the  8, 
and  the  thigh  the  turned  again. 

One  practical  reason  for  this  changing  ia  that  the  figure 
of  8  requires  twice  as  much  bandage  to  cover  a  limb  as  the 
turned  spiral  does. 

The  8  bandage  ia  also  used  for  joints,  simply  aa  one  or 
two  turns,  crossing  over  the  centre  of  the  flexor  aspect  of 
the  joint.  (Fig  50.)  This  pattern  ia  useful  in  a  number  of 
cases,  which  may  be  imaginod. 


Fia.  SO.~FigitTe  of  8  for  bend  of  Elbow. 

The  poinl  of  Ike  hetl,  and  the  point  of  the  elbow,  with  their 
respective  joints,  may  be  completely  covered  by  a  series  of 
enlarging  figures  of  8,  starting  from  the  centre,  having  the 
crossing  placed  over  the  front  of  the  joint,  aod  the  loops 
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above  and  below  the  lim  drawn  from  the  middle  of  the  front 

of  the  joint  to  the  heel  or  the  olecranon,  and  getting  always 
more  and  more  open,  and  further  away  from  the  middle 
line  as  the  bandage  progreases,  (Fig.  51).  In  this  way  the 
elbow  may  be  conveniently  bandaged.  The  heel  pattern  ia 
nearly  or  quite  the  hardeet  one  to  adjust  of  all  the  common 
forms.  It  ia  very  neat  looking,  but  it  is  st'ldom  worth  the 
trouble  of  its  application  save  aa  an  exercise  in  bandaging. 


FlQ.  51. — Sandiige  taking  in  the  Tied. 


The  mica  (spike  or  spathe,  a  botanical  term  applied  to  t^  gpto 
heads  of  seeds  arranged  aa  in  an  ear  of  wheat)  ia  extremely  '"''^' 
useful  for  applying  firm  preBsuro  to  joints,  or  fastening 
dresdingB  over  them.  The  pattern  is  the  same,  whether  the 
bandage  be  apphed  to  the  shoulder,  groin,  thumb,  or  great 
toe,  and  is  that  of  a  figure  of  8,  combined  with  a  firm 
attachment  to  a  limb  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  joint, — 
the  wrist  for  the  thumb,  the  arm  for  the  shoulder,  the  thigh 


PiQ.  52.—Spica  of  Oroin. 

for  the  groin,  and  the  ankle  for  the  gi-esit  too.    Taking  the 

ipjco  of  the  groin  as  an  example  (Fig.  52),  the  bandage  begins  sptm  oi  groin. 
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by  two  w  three  rerened  turns  from  witliin  outwarde  (or 
OTerlapping  S's)  round  the  top  of  the  thigh.  The  handle 
if  then  carried  outwards  over  the  groin  to  just  below  toe 
anterior  spine  of  the  ilium,  and  then  round  the  back,  taking 
care  to  keep  just  below  the  iliac  crest.  The  bandage  ib 
then  brongbt  obliquely  across  over  the  symphTsis  pub!*, 
crossing  over  the  starting  point  to  reach  ^e  outer  part  of 
the  top  of  the  thigh,  and  is  then  passed  round  it,  and 
tnxiugbt  up  ready  to  rci>eat  the  roll,  but  this  time  a  little 
lower  down,  and  so  on  till  the  groin  and  hip  are  sufficiently 
covered.  The  hip  should  be  very  slightly  flexed  at  the  time, 
and  care  must  be  taken  not  to  slip  on  to  the  abdomen  with 
the  bandage,  as  it  is  passed  round  the  brim  of  the  false  pelvii. 
With  a  long  bandage  the  apica  may  be  easily  enough 
applied  to  both  groins,  starting  from  one  side  and  repeating 
every  manoeuvre  on  the  other  before  returning;  Wt  in 
[vsctice  thia  is  a  bandage  very  rarelv  used,  and  requires 
mention  only.  The  principle  oi  the  spica  being  undeistood, 
a  detailed  deecription  of  the  different  applications  of  tlie 
.ttem  is  not  called  for,  and  the  especial  points  only  will 
I  noticed.  The  gpiea  of  the  AtniMer  is  an  extremely  firm 
bandage  (Fig.  53) ;  the  starting  point  is  taken  from  the 
upper  arm,  the  turns  beingroiled  round  aa  high  as  the 
axillary  folds  will  allow.  The  bandage  is  then  brought 
through   the  axilla,  and   over  the  shoulder  uid  round 


^ 


FlU.  iZ.^^^  of  Moulder. 
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the  oheet,  paesiog  under  she  oppoBiUi  armpit,  and  the 
crossing  of  the  first  turn  should  ga  as  high  up  upon  the 
shoulder  as  the  bandage  will  lie.  The  succeeding  turns 
will  come  euccesaively  lower  and  lower  down,  until  the 
shoulder  is  covered  ul  This  pattern  requires  a  long 
bandage,  and  it  may,  as  in  the  case  of  the  groin  spica,  be 
doubled  for  both  shoulders  if  required. 
2%«  apica  of  Su  Ihvmb  (Fig.  M)  ia  the  regular  bandage  b^moi  u 


FlO.  04. — Spicaa  of  the  Thimib  and  Big  Tos. 

for  the  common  sprain  of  that  joint.     As  with  the  bandages 

for  the  phiiiatigea,  the  roller  must  be  quite  narrow,  not  more 

than  three-qiutrters  of  an  inch  wide.     The  spica  is  begun 

with  a  few  turria  round  the  wrist,  from  within  outwards,  if 

the  outside  of  the  thumb  is  to  be  the  most  supported,  and 

the  reverse  if  the  ball  be  the  part  requiring  the  firmer 

pressure.     It  is  then  tahen  round  the  thumb  as  high  as  the 

bandage  nill  lie,  and  the  succeeding  turns  lower  and  lower 

(as  in  all  spicas),  till  the  ball  is  covered.     It  is  then  fastened 

round  the  wrist  either  by  a  safety  pin,  or  by  splitting  the 

end  of  the  bandage  into  two  tails,  which  are  tied  together. 

The  tpica  of  the  big  toe  (Fig.  54)  is  applied  in  precisely  the  Bpioiof  bigio 

same  way,  the  ankle  standing  in  the  place  of  the  wrist     It 

is,   however,  more  dilliuult  to  apply  without  getting  an 

awkward  quantity  of  bandage  material  between  the  toes. 

The  _fiTigers  may  sometimes  be  sufficiently  covered  with  a  tim  ang« 
Bimple   spiral  bandage,  or  with  reverses,  or  8'a,  using  a  '™'^^*- 
narrow  bandage  with  neat  edges,  commencing  at  the  tip, 
and  finishing  off  at  the  root  of  the  finger. 

But,  as  a  rule,  to  bandage  the  fingers  or  the  whole  of  the 
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tbumb  cfiici truly,  a  combination  of  spirals  and  8'b  with  the 
Bpica  is  required.  Taking  the  forcfiii};cr  as  mi  example 
(Fig.  55),  the  bandage  Is  fixed  by  a  few  turns  round  the 
wrist,  and  is  then  broiiyht  up  across  the  back  of  the  hand 
from  the  radial  side  of  the  wrist  (oi  alony  the  palm  from 
th(*  ulnar  side  if  preferred),  and  is  jxissed  between  the  fore 
and  middle  fingers,  and  half  round  the  former  as  if  to  make 
a  Bpica.     Instciul  of  completing  the  8,  however,  the  bandage 


Fig.  6B. — Hnger  Bandogs. 

is  carried  in  a  bold  spiral  up  to  the  tip  of  the  finger,  which 
is  then  bandagl^d  carefully  downwards  to  the  root.  This 
may  be  done  with  simple  close  spirals,  or  with  small  8's,  or 
reversed  apirals  if  the  bandage  be  wanted  to  look  very 
neat.  The  bandage  is  then  finally  brought  out  between  the 
fore  and  middle  fingers,  and  descending,  is  crossed  at  the 
knuckle  over  the  ascen<ling  portion,  to  go  to  the  ulnar  side 
of  the  wrist,  round  which  it  is  fastened  in  the  usual  way. 
AndAgs  all  If  the  description  has  been  followed,  there  will  be  no 
ougerB.  difficulty  in  understanding  how  all  the  fingers  may  be 
bandaged  successively  in  the  same  way  (Fig,  56)  with  one 
bandage,  by  starting  round  the  wrist  B8  boEore,  and  going 


Fig.  56. — Bandage  for  aU  the  Fingaa, 
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over  first  to  the  little  finger,  then  round  the  wrist,  then  to 
the  ring  finger,  and  bo  on.  In  thia  way  the  mlm  is  left 
free,  and  the  back  of  the  band  covered,  but  if  it  be  desired 
to  cover  the  palm  and  leave  the  back  of  the  hand,  thia  is 
readily  done  by  stariiing  from  the  ulnar  side  of  the  wrist 
and  going  across  the  palm  to  the  thumb  or  forefinger,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  single  finger.  As  a  rule  it  is  convenient  to 
make  a  separate  bandage  of  the  thumb,  biit  it  may  be 
included  if  desired.  In  any  case  a  long  bandage,  not  more 
than  I  inch  wide,  must  be  chosen,  and  unless  the  bandage 
be  soft,  and  have  clean-cut  unfrayed  edges,  it  can  hardly  be 
made  to  look  very  neat. 

The  principal  use  of  this  pattern  is  as  a  precaution  against 
cedema  of  the  fingers ;  it  is  not  so  often  put  on  now  as  it 
used  to  be. 

All  applications  of  a  roller  bandage  to  a  conical  part  must  to  bujoof  a 
inevitably  be  somewhat  insecure  unless  put  on  very  tight, " '™"' 
and  this  is  generally  unwise.     It  is  therefore  difficult  with 
any  form  of  roller  bandage  to  apply  exactly  the  amount  of 
pressure  which  is  deemed  dcsii-able  to  an  amputation  stump, 
and  yet  have  the  bandage  secure  against  slipping  off.     The 


Fig.  57. — Reaiireni  Bandage  for  Stump. 

bandage  for  a  ^ump  (Fig.  67)  is  a  pattern  known  as  the 
reewrent  bandage.  The  roller  for  this  should  never  bo  more 
than  two  inches  wide,  and  for  an  amputjitioii  of  the  arm,  or 
for  a  "  Symo  "  it  may  well  be  still  narrower.  The  bandage 
is  first  attached  three  or  four  inches  at>o^'c  the  stump  by 
one  or  two  circular  turns,  and  then,  the  thumb  being  placed 
over  the  middle  of  these  turns  in  front,  and  the  forefinger 
similarly  behind,  it  is  brought  right  over  tUo  face  of  the 
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TJie  double- 
headed  roUt-r 
for  stuin|)fl,  cr 
for  the  head, 
the  oapeline. 


stump  from  the  middle  line  in  front  to  the  same  point 
behind.  Tais  reverse  is  kept  in  its  place  behind  by  the 
fore-finger,  and  the  bandage  is  brought  back  again,  now  a 
little  to  one  side  of  the  middle,  but  converging  to  that  point 
when  it  reaches  its  starting  point.  This  is  then  fixed  by 
the  thumb,  and  the  bandage  is  brought  over  again,  passing 
this  time  to  the  other  side  of  the  middle  line,  and  converg- 
ing to  it  behind.  These  reverses  are  continued  till  the 
whole  stump  is  covered,  and  then  by  one  or  two  firm 
circular  turns  they  are  fixed  in  the  position  in  which  they 
were  held  by  the  thumb  and  finger,  as  shown  in  the  figure. 
It  is  often  wise  to  make  a  circular  turn  or  two  in  the  course 
of  making  the  reverses,  so  as  to  fix  those  already  made,  but 
in  bandaging  a  stump,  the  dresser  must  avoid  making  the 
l>arts  hot  by  unnecessary  folds'  of  the  roller.  This  j>attem 
may  also  be  put  on  so  as  to  cover  half  or  all  the  head,  and 
may  be  made  tolerably  secure  if  care  be  taken  that  the 
circular  turns  are  kept  low  down  on  the  forehead  and  well 
below  the  occipital  protuberance. 

Ampuiaiion  stumps  and  also  the  head  may  be  bandaged  by 
a  method  which  although  it  results  in  a  pattern  which  looks 
like  the  recurrent,  is  yet  different  in  principle,  and  firmer — 
namely,  by  the  use  of  a  "  double  headed  "  roller,  a  bandage, 


Fig.  58. — Doulde-headed  Boiler^  or  Capeline. 

m 

that  is,  both  ends  of  which  are  rolled  up  towards  each  other 
in  the  centre.  This  is  the  bandage  which  when  applied  to 
the  head  is  known  as  the  "  capeline."  The  application  for 
a  stump  id  the  same  in  all  respects.  To  put  on  the  capeline 
it  is  more  convenient  for  the  patient  to  be  sitting.  The 
surgeon  standing  behind  takes  one  head  of  the  roller  in 
each  hand  {Fig.  58),  and  places  the  middle  of  the  bandage 
on  the  forencad.    The  two  parts  are  then  brought  round 
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and  crossed  below  tie  occiput.  One  of  the  ends  ia  then 
continued  round,  and  the  other,  vhich  is  lying  below 
it,  is  turned  up  and  brought  over  the  head  as  in  the 
"recurrent"  bandage.  It  is  now  met  by  the  other  half 
of  the  bandage  which  has  gone  round  the  head,  while 
this  half  has  gone  over  it,  and  the  former  continued 
round,  fixes  the  bandage  so  that  it  can  again  be  brought 
over  the  head,  when  the  manceuvre  is  repeated.  In  this 
way  by  adjusting  the  subsequent  turns  of  the  bandage 
alternately  to  one  side  and  the  other  of  the  first  one,  which 
was  in  the  middle,  either  half  (Fig.  59)  or  the  whole  of  the 


Fig.  59.— Capeline  for  Half  llie  Head. 
head  may  bo  covered  with  folds  converging  to  the  middlo 
line  in  front  and  behind,  and  a  somewhat  attractive  bandage 
is  made.     Its  appearance  ia,  however,  almost  its  only  good 
quality.     It  is  firmer  than  the  simple  recurrent  bandage 


Double  S^ral  Bandage. 
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but  is  still  very  liable  to  tiip.  It  is  troublesome  to  upplf, 
hot,  and  if  at  all  tight  round  the  head,  apt  to  become  pain- 
ful, while  it  fulfile  few  indications  which  cannot  be  at  least 
as  well  met  by  the  more  homely,  but  far  more  comfortable 
triangular  bandage.  When  applied  to  a  stump,  however, 
it  may  sometimes  ht  useful 

Another  application  of  the  double  headed  roller  which  is 
not  often  used  in  this  country  may  here  be  mentioned, 
namely,  the  douile  sptrai  (Fig  60).  The  two  spirals  crossing 
each  other  in  front  and  behind,  make  an  open  bandage 
which  is  convenient  enough  for  retaining  dressm^ 

The  heisled  or  hnotkd  bandage  for  the  head  (Fig.  61)  it 
generally  described  aa  one  which  requires  a  double  headed 


Fig.  61. — Twi'^lcd  Bandage  for  Hfud. 

roller,  but  this  is  not  at  all  necessary  ot  desirable.  It  is  an 
extrumely  useful  bandage,  and  is  easy  to  apply.  For  ' 
example,  taking  the  nci>;hlK>urhood  of  the  temple  as  the 
situation  in  which  the  prtissure  of  the  twist  is  required,  the 
bandajje  should  be  unrolled  for  about  a  foot,  and  the  end 
held  in  the  right  hand,  which  is  kept  close  to  the 
temple.  The  roller  is  then  carried  round  the  forehead  and 
occiput,  so  that  it  cornea  back  to  the  unrolled  end  at  the 
wound.  The  roller  ia  then  twisted  round  sharply  as  shown 
in  the  figure,  and  is  carried  down  below  the  chin  and  round 
to  the  vertex.  On  coming  to  the  tomplc  again  the  same 
twist  is  made,  and  the  roller  is  once  more  passed  round 
horizontally ;  when  sufficient  pi'essure  is  obtained,  the 
liandagc  ia  fixed  by  knotting  the  two  ends  together. 

In  discussing  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  lower  jaw, 
t^a  fMT-tailed  biiiidage  will  bo  again  referred  to,  but  it  may 
properly  be  described  here.     It  is  a  very  useful  pattern  aud 
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serres  for  the  attachment  of  dressings  in  wounds  about  the 
chin  or  face,  as  well  as  for  fractures.  For  the  bandage  (Fig. 
62),  a  piece  of  shirting  four  or  five  inches  wide  and  two  feet 
long  is  required.  It  is  then  doubled  on  itself  and  torn  down, 
unUl  a  piece  four  iochea  long  only  is  left  undivided  in  the 


Fio.  63. — Four-tatied  Bandage  /or  Jaw,  mth  Chat  Bandage. 
middle.  In  the  middle  of  this  a  .slit  two  inches  long  is 
generally  cut,  in  which  the  point  of  the  chin  is  inserted,  but 
this  i  s  often  omitted. 

The  middle  of  the  undivided  part  is  placed  over  the  chin, 
and  the  under  pair  of  the  four  tails  made  by  tearing  the 
bandage  are  then  brought  up  over  the  Bide  of  the  face  in  a 
line  with  the  masseter  muscle,  and  loosely  knotted  or  held 
half  an  inch  in  front  of  the  vertex  of  the  skull.  These  pass 
underneath  the  other  pair,  which  arc  broiight  round  to  just 
beneath  the  occipital  protuberance,  and  firmly  tied  together 
with  a  reef  knot.  The  first  pair  on  the  vertex  are  then  tied 
with  sufficient  firmness  to  fix  the  lower  jaw  against  the  upper 
one  ;  and  finally  the  vertical  part  is  kept  from  slipping  for- 
wards, and  the  horizontal  from  slip])ing  downwards,  by  tying 
the  four  tails  together  ^this  is  not  shown  in  the  figure).  In 
adjusting  this  bandage  it  is  necessary  to  see  that  the  length 
of  the  undivided  part  fits  the  jaw  to  which  it  has  to  be 
applied,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  trying  it  on  before  it 
is  finally  fixed. 

In   faandaginx  the  cbeet  ^ere  v  ft  tendency  for  the  ch«t  tx 
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bandage  to  slip  down  on  account  of  the  decrease  in  size  of 
the  thorax  from  above  down.  This  is  best  overcome  by 
using  a  brace  and  bandaging  from  below  upwards.  A 
piece  of  bandage  should  be  split  in  the  centre,  and  the 
head  passed  through  the  opening,  so  that  one  end  hangs 
down  in  front  and  the  other  behind.  The  bandage  should 
be  applied  over  this,  being  fixed  by  one  or  two  turns  round 
the  chest,  and  then  carried  up  with  a  reverse  in  each  turn, 
thus  overcoming  the  tendency  to  form  an  open  spiral 
Finally,  the  two  ends  of  the  brace  should  be  brought  up 
and  fixed  (Fig.  62). 
Breast  banjiage.  The  roller  is  first  fixed  by  a  couple  of  turns  round  the 
chest,  starting  from  and  below  the  affected  gland  ;  it  is 
then  carried  upwards  over  the  lower  part  of  the  breast  and 
the  opposite  shoulder,  descending  across  the  back  to  the 
original  starting  point,  then  horizontally  round  the  chest. 
These  turns  are  then  repeated,  eiich  oblique  turn  being 
fixed  by  the  succeeding  horizontal  one,  and  rising  higher 
on  the  breast  until  it  is  covered.  It  is  important  always 
to  bandage  from  the  afibcted  side  (Fig.  63). 


l'l(i.  (j3,—I]rmst  Baiida^e^ 
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The  angle  T  bandage  (Fig.  64)  is  moat  frequently  used  for  The  iinE'e  t 
fixiDK  dreaaingB  to  the  perinaaiun.     Its  application  there  is       "*'' 
simpde  enough.     The  horizontal  part  being  fixed  round  the 


jO 
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Fk;.  6i.— Single  T  Bandage, 
waist^  the  other  end  is  brought  round  between  the  legs  and 
fastened  in  front. 

The  bandage  can  also  be  applied  to  the  head  or  elsewhere. 
For  the  perinwum  a  good  average  size  is  five  feet  for  the 
horizontal  piece  and  three  feet  for  the  vertical,  and  it  should 
be  about  three  inches  wide. 

For  the  perinEeum,  a  better  pattern  than  the  single  T  is  The  doubit 
the  "double  T"  complete  (Fig.  66),  or  incomplete  (Fig.  65).  '""^'«"- 


The  double  T  inamplek. 
Fig.  65. 


The  dtmh!--  T  eomplrfe. 
FiQ.  66. 


The  litter  is  made  from  the  single  one  by  tearing  the  per- 
pendicular portion  into  two  tails,  except  for  iive  inches 
behind.  By  using  either  of  these  buiuhifjes  the  ^wkwardtifjsa 
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of  bringing  np  the  single  vertical  piece  in  the  middle  line 

in  front  is  avoided. 
KLAni^Qw^     ThiA  will  be  a  fitting  place  to  describe  a  perineal  bandue 
iKuo.         which  is  very  convenient  for  keeping  dressings  upon  the 

pubee  and  perineeum  without  the  neccssitjr  of  uispucsment 

for  the  penormanco  of  their  natural  functions. 

The  principle  of  its  application  can  easily  bo  understood 

from  the  following  illustration  (Fig.  67),  and  it  is  known  as 

the  "  tJt.  Andrew's  Cross." 


Fig.  67. — Jimdage  for  the  PaiiKrum. 

If,  as  in  the  illustration,  the  bandage  is  to  be  put  on 
fi'um  the  patient's  right  side  to  the  left,  from  the  fi-ont, 
or  standing  over  him  if  he  be  lying  down,  the  bandage 
is  first  fixed  by  a  turn  or  two  round  the  pelvis,  from 
right  to  left  (1),  then  carried  from  the  right  anterior 
t>pme  of  the  ilium  diagonally  downwards  across  the  left 
groin  (2),  then  around  the  left  thigh  upwards  between 
the  thighs  to  the  right  spine  (3),  then  around  the  pehns 
posteriorly  to  the  left  spine,  from  which  point  it  is  carriiil 
down  between  the  thighs  (4),  and  around  the  right  buttock 
and  upwards  across  the  right  groin  to  the  left  spine  (5), 
and  around  the  pelvis  to  its  starting  point  at  the  left 
iliac  spine,  these  turns  are  then  repeated. 

The  T  is  also  a  very  good  bandage  to  apply  to  the  heati, 
to  rct^iin  dressings.  If  used /or /A<  A«Mi  the  vertical  slips 
should  be  two  feet  long,  and  the  horizontal  one  about  a 
yard  and  a  half,  to  allow  of  its  going  round  the  head  twice 
or  thrice.    The  width  should  be  threo-c|uarteT«  of  an  jncb' 
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Far  fht  nose  a  good  bandage  is  the  double  T,  applied  as  in  Doable  t  for 
Fig.  68,  or  the  single  T  with  a  sHt  in  the  vertical  part,  of  °°«»"»d°^°"*>»- 


Fig.  68.— ZJcn^fe  T  a'pplied  to  Nose. 

the  requisite  size  to  partly  admit  the  nasal  prominence ; 
while  if,  in  addition,  a  slit  be  made  in  the  middle  of  the 
horizontal  part  of  either  the  single  or  double  T  for  the 
mouth,  it  becomes  a  good  bandage  for  the  application  of 
dressings  to  the  lips  (Fig.  69). 


Fig.  69. — Double  T  Bandage  for  (he  Nose  and  Mouth 

The  single  or  double  T,  or  a  T  with  a  small  triangular  t  bandage  for 
piece  inserted  at  the  junction  of  the  vertical  and  horizontal 
portions,  makes  a  good  bandage  for  the  ear,  and  other 
modifications  may  be  easily  imagined. 


ear. 
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Among  the  smaller  but  necessary  accomplishments  of  the  The  principal 
complete  surgeon  must  be  reckoned  the  art  of  making  a  '^*"^'  ^^ 
"  reef,"  "  bow,"  or  **  slip  knot,"  or  a  "  clove-hitch,"  neatly, 
quickly,  and  firmly.     The  importance  of  this  need  not  be 
jusisted  on^  for  in  surgery  very  literally  and  very  often  \% 
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happens  that  life  hangs  on  a  thread,  and  the  results  may  be 
disiistrous  if  this  be  insecure.  But  we  l>elieve  that  to  des- 
cribe in  words  the  actual  movements  of  the  fingers  in 
making  those  knots  would  be  only  waste  of  time ;  it  is  a 
knowledge  which  each  student  must  acquire  for  himself  by 
practice  after  he  has  been  shown  how  to  do  it. 
The  reef  knot.       In  Fig.  70  the  left  hand  cut  shows  a  cord  tied  in  a 


Fig.  70. — Beef^  Granny,  and  Clove-hiich  Knots, 

reef-hnot ;  the  right  hand  one  in  a  granny,  and  the  under 
ones  in  a  chnr-hitrh,  which  in  the  left  is  half  made,  and 
ill  the  right  is  shown  completed,  by  placing  the  loop  A  in 
front  of  loop  B.  Where  firmness  is  wanted,  as  for  the 
li;;jiture  of  a  vessel,  and  for  all  ordinary  purposes  of 
knotting,  the  reef  is  the  one  for  surgeons  to  use — the  granny, 
never  —and  the  dresser  must  go  on  practising  the  maiuKuvres 
until  his  fingers  accjuire  a  perfect  automatic  skill,  so  that  he 
never  has  to  think  of  their  individual  movements.  The 
The  clove-hitch,  rhn'i'-hilch  is  very  useful  when  a  pull  upon  any  pirt  is 
required;  as  for  example,  in  dislocations  of  the  shoulder, 
when  a  jack  towel  is  fastened  by  this  knot  round  the  arm. 
Its  great  advanta.i^e  is  Uiat  it  gets  firmer  the  more  it  is 
pulled  upon,  while  yet  it  c;in  be  loosed  in  a  moment. 
Moreover  it  has  no  tendc  ncy  to  slip,  like  a  noose.  There 
arc  one  or  two  wavs  of  n^aking  it,  all  practically  coming  to 
the  same  thing,  but  the  main  ide^a  and  purpose  of  the  knot 
Ci'^n  be  gathered  from  the  fij^aue. 
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Neither  time  nor  space  need  be  wasted  in  discussing  the 
virtues  of  the  bow  or  half  bow ;  other  knots  well  known 
to  sailors  or  builders,  as  the  carrick  bend,  the  bowline, 
weavers'  knot,  etc.,  are  not  used  in  surgery,  but  what  is 
known  as  the  "Staffoixlshire  Knot*'  is  a  very  useful  one  for  The  s'affora- 
seciiring  the  cut  end  of  a  vascular  pedicle  by  transfixing  *  "^^  ° 
it  with  a  double-threaded  needle  on  a  handle,  and  slipping 
the  loop  over  the  stump  down  to  the  entrance  of  the  threads 
into  it  (the  needle  having  been  withdrawn).     One  of  these 


Fig.  71.— Staffordshire  Knot. 

entering  threads  passes  over  and  the  other  remains  under 
the  loop,  so  that  they  can  be  tightened,  one  first  and  then 
the  other,  and  lastly  must  be  tied  in  a  reef  knot,  so  that 
both  halves  of  the  stump  are  simultaneously  but  separately 
constricted  by  the  single  string  and  knot  (Fig.  71). 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

Of  Elastic  Bandages,  Trusses,  Etc; 

Elastic  bandages  may  be  employed  simply  for  support^  or 
for  some  more  definite  object,  as  the  absorption  of  fluid  or 
the  subduing  of  inflammation.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  continued  compression  will  surely  bring  about  wasting^ 
and  if  the  circulation  be  interfered  with,  this  wasting  by 
absorption  may  be  very  great.  The  fact  is  sometimes 
taken  advantage  of  in  surgery,  as  when  an  elastic  ligature 
is  used  to  cut  through  a  fistula  in  the  dangerous  region  of 
the  rectum,  but  it  m.iy  also  through  neglect  be  the  cause 
of  surgical  disaster,  and  even  the  moderate  compression  of 
an  ebistic  stocking  is  sometimes  found  to  be  productive  of 
mischief. 

The  indiarubber  Imndagoa,  lately  brought  into  notice  by 
Dr.  Martin,  mark  a  distinct  advance  in  the  treatment  of 
several  morbid  conditions,  especially  those  due  to  impaired 
venous  circulation,  as  varicose  eczema,  or  ulcers  of  the  legs, 
or  of  oedema  elsewhere.  They  are  used  also  in  the  treat- 
ment of  more  active  inflammatory  swelling,  and  in  the 
dressing  of  operation  wounds,  as  for  example,  after  an 
excision  of  the  breast  where  it  is  desirable  to  make  a  firm 
but  gentle  pressure  upon  the  parts.  These  bandages  are 
made  of  a  si)ecial  kind  of  nibber,  and  are  of  the  lengths  and 
widths  of  ordinary  rollei*s.  Before  applying  them,  the 
limbs  should  always  be  raised  for  some  time.  The  hour  of 
rising  is,  therefore,  the  best  time  to  put  them  on.  These 
bandages  are  put  on  in  the  same  way  as  the  common  forms, 
but  it  is  easier  to  apply  them  too  tightly  than  the  reverse, 
for  they  stretch  so  readily  that  the  amount  of  compression 
actually  exercised  is  apt  to  be  under-estimated.  They 
should  never  be  applied  directly  to  a  moist  eczematous 
siuiface  or  to  an  ulcer.     Oil  speedily  rots  them.* 

Lastly,  there  are  several  varieties  of  woven  bandages 

*  A  very  elastic  felt  bandage  is  made  by  Ewen,  of  Jexmyn  Street, 
wliich  fulfils  in  many  ways  the  object  of  the  indiarubber  bandage, 
and  has  the  advantages  of  a  woollen  stufi.  The  banda«[e  does  not, 
l^owQver.  wear  well, 
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which  are  more  or  less  elastic,  and  may  be  used  for  the 
purposes  above  mentioned  fairly  satisfactorily.  All  these 
may  be  applied  as  simple  spirals  without  reverses. 

For  the  puqx«e  of  supporting  varicose  veins,  or  joints  EiMtio 
weakened  as  the  result  of  sprains  or  fractures  in  their  **'****^*°*^  ®*°* 
neighbourhood,  various  forms  of  woven  stockings,  knee- 
caps, etc.,  are  made  in  silk  or  cotton,  and  may  often  be  very 
usefully  employed.  The  drawback  to  their  continuous  use 
is  their  tendency  to  waste  the  muscles,  and  to  hamper  the 
free  play  of  the  joints.  They  should  not,  therefore,  be 
prescribed  haphazard. 

The  following  are  the  measurements  to  be  taken  at  points 
corresponding  to  the  letters  given  here  and  in  the  accom- 
panying diagram  (Fig.  72)  for  the  principal  forms  of  elastic 
supports : — 

For  Anklets,  the  circumferences  at  A,  B,  and  0 ;  for 
Stockings,  the  circumferences  A,  B,  o,  B,  and  E,  and  the 
length  from  B  to  £ ;  for  Knee-caps,  the  circiunf erences  at  e 
and  P,  also  that  round  the  centre  of  the  knee ;  for  Thigh- 
pieces,  the  circumferences  at  F  and  a,  and  the  length 
required ;  for  Belts,  the  circumferences  at  H  and  K,  and  the 
depth  required  in  front  and  behind ;  for  Wristlets,  the 
circumferences  at  L  and  M. 

Of  suspensory  bandages  there  are  several  patterns  in  silk  suspensory 
and  cotton,  and  no  directions  as  to  their  choice  are  necessary,        *^*^'* 
further  than  that  care  should  be  taken  that  they  fit,  and  that 
there  is  no  chafing  between  the  scrotmn  and  the  groins. 

Although  they  are  frequently  worn  by  people  who  do  not 
require  them,  they  are  useful  in  cases  of  simple  laxity  of 
the  dartos  tissues,  so  common  in  hot  weather,  in  slight 
cases  of  varicocele,  and  should  ho  worn  in  all  cases  where 
hydrocele  is  present,  to  provijiit  the  unpleasant  dragging  of 
the  distended  tunica  va^'iualis.  They  also  certainly  prevent 
the  sac  from  filling  as  quickly  as  it  otherwise  would  do. 

In  London,  and  probably  elsewhere,  a  bad  habit  prevails  AMominai 
among  labouring  men  of  wearing  a  broad  webbing  belt,  ^^^ 
stiffened  with  steel  or  whalebone,  round  the  abdomen,  with 
some  hazy  idea  that  they  thereby  save  the  muscles  of  the 
back.  Of  course,  any  result  in  this  direction  must  be  a 
weakening,  by  impeding  free  muscular  play,  but  these  belts 
are,  in  addition,  very  important  agents  in  the  causation  of 
hernia  by  concentrating  the  outward  pressure  of  the  contents 
of  the  abdomen  upon  the  weak  places  in  its  walls.  Where, 
however,  the  abdominal  walls  are  lax  and  pendulous, 
especially  in  fat  women,  a  well  made  abdominal  belt  is  often 


Fra.    72. — Fiaure    shining    the    chief   PaUerju    of    EJastic 
Siodnngt,' BelU,  &z.    (From  Wright'a  Catalogue.) 
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necessary,  and  is  far  better  than  any  form  of  stays.  In 
fitting  the  belt,  the  points  to  be  attended  to  are  that  it 
should  be  so  applied  that  the  line  of  support  is  upwards^ 
and  that  some  elastic  material  forms  a  part  of  the  belt,  so 
that  there  is  nowhere  a  rigid  constriction.  These  belts 
should  always  be  laced. 

This  will  be  a  convenient  place  to  speak  of  those  very  TruMes. 
important  sui^gical  appliances — tmsseSy  which  every  student 
should  know  how  to  measure  for  and  apply ;  for  while  a 
well  fitting  truss  should  in  most  cases  absolutely  remedy 
the  inconveniences  and  dangers  of  a  rupture,  a  badly  fitting 
or  a  badly  adjusted  one  is  a  positive  risk  to  the  wearer. 

Broadly  speaking,  a  truss  is  a  pad  connected  with  a 
spring,  by  means  of  which  an  aperture  or  weak  place  in  the 
aodominal  walls  or  elsewhere  is  rendered  as  strong  as  the 
rest,  or  by  which  (as  in  cases  of  irreducible  scrotal  rupture) 
a  portion  of  the  contents  which  have  protruded  may  be 
supported  and  guarded  from  injury. 

It  may  be  said  that  every  hernia  of  the  intestines  through 
any  part  of  the  abdominal  walls  calls  for  the  support  of  a 
truss,  however  slight  may  be  the  protrusion;  but  it  does 
occasionally  happen  that  great  difficulties  exist  in  the  way 
of  their  application  through  the  hernia  being  complicated 
with  a  malposition  of  the  testis. 

Trusses  may  be  divided  into  ordinary  and  special  forms.  The  different 
The  ordinary  form  of  trusses  are  inguinal,  femoral  and  ^^'^^ 
umbilical,  and  the  two  former  may  be  double  or  single. 
The  special  forms  are  scrotal,  obturator,  vaginal,  etc. 

OF    THE    FITTINO    OF    INGUINAL,    INGUINO-BCROTAL,    AND 

FEMORAL    TRUSSES. 

It  is  not  sufficient  for  the  surgeon  to  content  himself  with  of  ingninai  and 
taking  the  measurement  an  inch  and  a  half  below  the  brim  ®™°"^  truases. 
of  the  pelvis  of  a  patient  with  hernia,  and  then  to  order  a 
truss;  nor  should  ne  leave  the  question  of  the  kind  and 
strength  of  the  instrument  to  a  surgical  mechanician.  He 
should  be  able  to  state  precisely  the  sort  of  tniss  required, 
the  best  kind  and  shape  of  pad,  etc.,  and  should  further  not 
only  be  able  to  recognise  when  a  truss  does  not  fit,  but  to 
know  exactly  where  and  in  what  the  failure  consists. 

There  are  very  many  varieties  of  trusses  differing  from 
each  other  in  the  shape  and  spring  of  the  pad,  in  the  nature 
of  the  spring,  in  their  covering  material,  and  so  on,  but  put- 
ting aside  fantastic  patterns  they  will  all  be  found  to  consist 
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of  a  circular  spring  made  of  one  piece  of  tempered  steel, 
with  a  jxid  atuiched  directly  to  it.  In  one  form  in  common 
use  only,  the  "  Moc-main,"  is  the  principle  of  the  circular 
spring  absent,  and  this  kind  is  not  recommended.  The 
spring  must  be  li^ht  and  ehistic,  and  of  just  sufficient 
strength  to  retain  the  rupture,  neither  allowing  it  to  descend 
behind  the  pid,  nor  exercising  such  pressure  as  might  serve 
to  weaken  the  hernial  aperture.  The  spring  must  further 
fit  and  dlnfj  round  the  pelvis  just  below  the  iliac  crest,  and 
above  the  fleshy  parts  of  the  glutei,  which,  by  their  work- 
ing, would  move  it  up  and  down  if  it  were  in  contact  with 
them.  It  must  especially  fit  flat  to  the  base  of  the  sacrum 
when  the  pad  is  in  position  against  the  rupture. 


] 
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Fig.  73,— "Single  Truss;'  Salmon's. 

According  to  some  patterns  it  here  terminates  in  a  fiat 
pad  (Fig.  73),  in  others  the  spring  is  continued  round  until 
two  thirds  of  the  pelvis  are  encircled,  as  in  Fig.  74  (we  are 
speaking  of  single  trusses  only),  but  in  either  case  the  circle 


Fig.  74. — Ordinary  Circular  Spring  Truss, 

of  the  pelvis  is  almost  always  completed  by  a  leather  strap 
which  comes  round  and  is  fastened  to  the  apper  of  two 
studs  which  are  found  on  the  pad. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  truss  spring  though  it 
be  termed  "  circular  "  must  never  be  a  segment  of  a  circle. 
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but  must  consist  of  a  combiimtion  of  cunreS|  different  in 
different  patients.  Thus  one  with  large  muscular  buttocks, 
with  the  glutei  coming  right  up  to  the  top  of  the  crest,  will 
require  the  spring  to  be  more  open  round  the  ilium,  and  to 
take  its  bearing  chiefly  from  the  base  of  the  sacrum,  while 
in  a  spare  person  it  should  lie  close  up  against  the  bone 
everywhere. 

The  strength  of  the  spring  will  vary  according  to  the  ease  strength  of 
with  which  the  rupture  can  be  restrained,  the  presence  or  ■^'^** 
absence  of  habitual  cough,  and  the  occupation  of  the  wearer. 
A  city  clerk  will  not  require  one  of  the  same  strength  as 
that  suited  for  a  vintner's  porter  or  a  navigator.  Speaking 
generally,  the  spring  must  exert  a  sufficient,  but  only  a 
sufficient  pressure  inwards  when  the  wearer  is  at  rest,  but 
this  pressure  must  quickly  and  greatly  be  increased  with 
any  increase  of  the  outward  pressure  of  the  rupture. 

Although  the  shape  and  strength  of  the  spring  must  differ 
in  different  people,  most  cases  will  be  found  to  fall  into  one 
of  two  or  three  types,  so  that  an  instrument  maker  who 
understands  the  principles  of  truss  fitting  will  not  require  to 
make  one  especially  for  every  patient ;  but  in  all  cases  of 
difficulty  or  peculiarity  the  spring  must  be  hammered  up  to 
the  shape  of  the  wearer  previous  to  a  final  tempering.  If 
any  altei-ation  be  rcfjuired  it  is  easy  to  render  the  mcUil 
again  sufficiently  malleable  to  effect  the  change,  and  once 
more  to  stiffen  it. 

The  pad  should  be  firmly  attached  to  the  spring,  and  its  The  pad. 
upper  edge  should  be  a  continuation  of  the  down  sloping 
line  which  the  truss  should  take  from  the  bend  below  the 
front  iliac  spine.  The  direction  and  shape  of  the  rest  of  the 
pad  vary  according  as  to  whether  the  rupture  be  inguinal 
or  femoral,  the  size  of  the  aperture,  etc.,  but  it  is  generally 
pear  shaped,  about  two  and  a  half  inches  long,  and  two 
inches  wide.  Upon  its  outer  surface  are  two  studs,  the 
upper  one  for  the  attachment  of  the  encircling  strap,  the 
lower  one  for  the  thigh  strap.  The  inner  siu^Face  of  the 
pad  should  be  nearly  flat,  and  must  in  most  cases  be 
directed  slightly  upwards. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  pads  in  use,  differing  more 
or  less  from  each  other.  For  labouring  men  and  hospital 
patients  probably  the  best  is  a  leather  cushion  well  stuffed 
^%^th  hair.  Coles'  trusses  have  a  coiled  spring  within  a  metal 
shield  which  yields  to  the  movements  of  the  wearer,  and 
itself  exerting  pressure  enables  the  truss  spring  to  be  very 
light ;  it  is  a  very  good  pattern  both  of  truss  and  pwi  (Fig. 
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75).    Other  pads  again  are  made  of  solid  indiarobber,  or  of 


Fig.  75. — Coles'  Truss  shoving  Spiral  Pad. 

wood,  or  of  indiarubber  inflated  (air  pads),  or  filled  with 
glycerine,  etc. 

The  truss  generally,  but  Especially  the  pad,  should  be 
able  to  be  kept  easily  clean,  and  must  not  absorb  the  sweat. 
In  warm  weather,  adults  as  well  as  children  will  find  starch, 
or  violet  powder,  or  fuller's  earth  very  useful.  Another 
good  plan  is  to  have  a  set  of  cotton  covers  made  to  slip 
over  the  pad,  which  can  be  changed  and  washed  as  often  as 
may  be  required. 

The  thigh  strtp.  The  21ii(jh  strap,  an  important  part  of  the  truss,  is  intended 
to  prevent  the  pad  slipping  up  when  the  wearer  is  moving. 
It  snould  be  fastened  round  the  spring  just  behind  the  bend 
of  the  "  shoulder,"  {i.e.,  below  the  front  of  the  iliac  crest) 
and  running  in  the  fold  of  the  buttock  come  up  in  front 
through  the  fork  and  be  att-ached  to  the  lower  of  the  two 
studs  on  the  pad,  as  before  mentioned.  It  should  be 
adjusted  so  as  to  be  just  felt  to  be  tight  when  the  wearer  is 
standing  upright. 

intruinfti  The  special  points  to  pay  attention  to  in  connection  with 

trusses  for  inguinal  and  inguino-scrotal  hernise  are,  to  see 
that  the  pad  presses  over  the  internal  abdominal  ring  and 
over  the  canal,  as  far  as,  but  not  beyond  the  external  ring, 
and  that  the  surface  of  the  pad  directly  opposes  that  of  the 
protrusion.  This  will  vary  in  different  cases,  but  vnll 
generally  be  downwards  and  inwards.  Under  no  circum- 
stiinces  should  the  pad  ever  touch  the  pubes,  and  if  for  any 
reason  it  has  to  extend  over  that  bone  it  must  be  fashioned 
with  an  indentation  to  avoid  contact. 

Femoral  trusses.  In  trusses  for  fcmoral  hernial  the  chief  characteristic  is  in 
the  direction  of  the  pad ;  instead  of  being  directed  obliquely 
downwards  and  inwards,  it  falls  almost  vertically,  so  as  to 
lie  along  the  femoral  canal  ;  the  encircling  spring  also 
should  fall  more  decidedly  from  the  "  shoulder  "  below  the 
iliac  spine.     The  top  stud,  for  the  attachment  of  the  belt 
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which  completes  the  circle  of  the  spring,  must  be  placed 
quite  at  the  top  of  the  pad,  or  upon  the  spring  itself,  and 
the  thigh  piece  must  have  its  stud  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pad,  80  as  to  keep  the  latter  well  down. 

It  was  formerly  not  an  uncommon  practice  for  double  Doable  ferosses. 
trusses  to  be  worn  for  single  herniae  with  the  notion  that 
the  development  of  a  possible  second  hernia  was  thereby 
prevented.  The  practice  is  a  bad  one,  for  pressure  where 
it  is  not  required  only  weakens  the  part  by  absorption.  If 
symptoms  of  hernia,  however,  are  present  on  both  sides,  the 
principles  of  the  application  of  a  double  truss  are  the  same 
as  those  we  have  just  stated,  but  the  spring  will  now  run 
round  from  one  pad  to  the  other,  and  the  two  will  be 
connected  by  a  small  cross  strap.  Two  thigh  straps  will 
be  required,  one  for  each  side. 

Trusses  must  be  worn  continuously  during  the  day  (unless 
the  patient  be  lying  down)  and  taten  oflF  only  on  getting 
into  bed.     In  cases  of  chronic  cough  it  may  be  advisable  to 


Fig.  76.— Double  Truss  (CoUi). 

wear  the  truss  day  and  night,  and  in  this  case  it  should  be 
taken  off  morning  and  evening  and  the  skin  powdered. 

In  cases  of  rupture,  where  the  hernia  is  very  large,  and  scrotal  trussoi 
descends  through  a  large  aperture  into  the  scrotum,  a  truss 
with   a  specially  made  supporting  pad  will  have  to  be 
employed.     The  exact  shape  and  direction  of  the  pad  will 


FlO.  77. — Truss  for  Scrotal  Euptwre. 
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vary  in  each  case,  and  the  truss  has  to  be  made  much 
stronger  than  for  ordinary  ruptures.  Further,  it  will  often 
be  found  that  the  rupture  is  not  returnable,  in  part  or 
altogether ;  it  is  then  termed  irreducible,  and  a  cup  shaped 
pad  must  be  fashioned  for  its  support. 

Mr.  Bryant  advises  (BriL  Med.  Jmiimaly  i.,  1884,  p.  307), 
that  to  ensure  an  accurately  fitting  support  for  such  a 
rupture,  a  "mould"  should  be  taken  of  it  in  plaster  of 
Paris,  and,  that  from  this  a  "cast"  made  of  the  same 
material,  upon  which  a  cup  shaped  support  may  be  struck 
up  out  of  a  sheet  of  tin  or  copper,  which  will  be  the  exact 
counterpart  of  the  protrusion,  and  support  it  everywhere. 
It  must  be  lined  with  chamois  leather. 

The  question  of  fitting  trusses  on  very  young  infants  is  often 
a  difficult  one  to  decide.  Undoubtedly  some  infants  badly 
ruptured  are  too  weakly  to  bear  even  the  moderate  pressiwe 
of  a  truss,  but  we  believe  that  if  the  instrument  be  light, 
and  properly  fitting,  this  will  very  rarely  be  the  case,  and 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  infants  a  good  truss  is 
frequently  a  means  of  cure,  that  indeed,  cure  generally 
takes  place  if  the  rupture  be  the  ordinary  congenital  hernia 
into  the  vaginal  process.  The  rule,  therefore,  should  be 
that,  in  the  absence  of  spe(.'ial  reasons  to  the  contrary,  at  no 
age  is  a  truss  contra-indicated,  though  undoubtedly  in 
newly  born  children  great  care  will  have  to  be  taken  to 
prevent  chafing,  in  consequence  of  their  incontinent  habits. 
The  trusses  for  infants  should  either  be  "  Coles' "  or  some 
similar  li^^ht  pattern,  covered  all  over  with  india-rubber,  or 
of  a  kind  which  has  been  recently  intro<luced,  in  which  a 
flexible  india-rubber  belt  (no  spring)  goes  round  the  pelvis, 
and  is  connected  with  an  air  pad,  of  which  there  are 
difierent  sha])es. 
Wonted  truas.  Mr.  Lund,*  in  1885,  advised  the  use  of  a  worsted  truss, 
which  was  at  that  time  little,  if  at  all,  used  in  London.  It 
was  first  described  in  the  Mnhml  Gazetfe  in  1848,  by  Mr. 
William  Coates,  who  learnt  its  application  from  a  "gude- 
wife  in  the  neighbourhood."  It  consists  of  a  skein  of 
lambs'  wool  (for  infants  Berlin  wool  is  preferred),  which 
encircles  the  pelvis  over  the  inguinal  ring.  One  end  of  the 
skein  is  passed  through  the  loop  of  the  other,  and  then 
carried  between  the  thighs  and  fastened  behind  tx)  that  part 
which  forms  the  cincture.     Mr.  Coates  says  (foe  di.)  that 


♦  In  **  Ilunterian  Lectures,*'   1886,  or  "  Brit.  Med.  Journal,' 
1885,  i.,  p.  1848. 
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tihis  trass  uniformly  e&cts  a  cure  in  infants,  and  that  the 

Eattem  is  useful  in  emergencies,  for  adults ;  two  silk  hand- 
erchiefs  tied  in  a  ring  being  employed. 


Fig.  78. — Worsted  Truss  for  Infants. 

Kg.  78,  lent  me  by  Mr.  Lund,  gives  a  representation  of 
this  way  of  trussing  infants,  the  value  of  which  is  now 
getting  better  known  than  it  was  a  few  years  back. 

It  has  just  been  stated  above  that  many  cases  of  infantile 
hernia  get  well  of  themselves,  and  that  others  will  get  well 
under  spring  trusses,  or  mechanical  trusses  of  other  kinds. 
There  is  no  sinrgeon  of  any  experience  of  these  cases  who 
does  not  know  that  if  infantile  ruptiu-es  are  continuously 
retained  completely  within  the  abdomen  they  will  get  well, 
and  that  very  quickly,  whatever  form  of  truss  is  ado'^ted — 
unless  some  persistent  cause  exists  which  favours  che  de- 
scent of  the  hernia,  such  as  whooping  cough,  phimosis, 
calculus,  prolapus  ani,  etc. 

But  mechamcal  trusses  have  undoubted  drawbacks  in  the 
quickness  with  which  they  are,  by  the  rapidity  of  infantile 
growth,  rendered  inefficient,  in  the  difficulty  with  which 
they  can  be  kept  clean,  and  if  spring  trusses,  in  their 
liability  to  break,  and  the  ease  with  which  the  tender  skin 
becomes  sore  from  their  use. 

The  favourable  results  which  have  attended  an  almost 
exdusive  adoption  of  this  plan  of  trussing  infantile  cases, 
with  a  worsted  skein  up  to  their  reaching  eighteen  months, 
and  very  frequently  through  the  third  year,  have  only 
served  to  strengthen  my  conviction  of  the  value  of  a  plan 
which  I  have  now  followed  for  several  years. 

There  are  certain  points  of  detail  to  which  it  may  be 
worth  while  drawing  attention.  First,  a  good  deal  depends 
upon  the  kind  of  wool,  or  rather  of  worsted,  employed — 
for,  although  the  two  words  are  often  used  indifferently, 
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wool  and  worsted  are  not  the  same  things,  the  latter  ha^nng 
a  much  greater  twist.  Real  Berlin  wool  I  have  found  not 
to  wear  well ;  it  does  well  enough  when  new,  but  spoils  in 
one  or  two  washings.  "Alloa  yarn"  or  "five-ply  or  four- 
ply  fingering"  on  the  other  hand,  are  improv^  for  the 
purpose  of  these  trusses  by  washing,  and  they  are  not  too 
harsh  for  the  skin  of  any  except  the  tenderest  infant,  in 
whose  case  a  skein  of  "  lambs'- wool "  does  best. 

Nothing  excej)t  avooI  or  worsted  seems  to  act  as  an 
efficient  truss  when  applied  in  the  same  way ;  this  is  due, 
no  doubt,  to  the  elasticity  of  the  animal  fibres,  which  is 
distinct,  although  limited.  In  some  cases  in  which  the 
ruptures  were  large,  and  occurred  in  children  between  three 
and  five  years  of  age,  I  have  found  it  useful  to  increase  the 
elasticity  by  using,  instead  of  the  simple  skein,  a  loop  of 
the  same  material  loosely  knitted,  or  crocheted  into  a  flat 
band  about  two  inches  wide,  and  applied  in  the  same 
fashion. 

I  doubt  whether  a  skein  of  twenty  threads  only,  as  Mr. 
Lund  advises,  ^vill  be  found  thick  enough,  except  for  very 
small  infants,  and  I  have  sometimes  found  it  necessarv^  to 
use  as  many  as  double  ihat  number.  It  must  be  clearly 
understood  that  no  pad  of  any  sort  is  to  be  worn  under- 
neath the  loop.  Nurses  often  make  this  mistake ;  indeed, 
as  to  the  whole  method,  some  little  patience  will  be  called 
for  in  order  to  secure  that  it  shall  be  carried  out  intelli- 
gently, or  disappointment  will  surely  ensue.  But  this 
patience  will  not  be  thrown  away  if  the  end  is  gained  of 
saving  mothers  from  the  endless  worry  and  expense  which 
a  ruptured  infant  so  frecpiently  entivils  upon  them  ;  and  if 
I  seem  to  be  needlessly  p;irticular  as  to  details,  it  is  because 
I  am  convinced  of  the  value  of  this  old-fashioned  treatment, 
and  am  anxious  that  it  should  not  get  discredit  from  lack 
of  fulness  of  description. 

The  circumference  of  the  skein  runs  from  three  feet  to 
five  feet,  i.e.,  the  loop  is  from  eighteen  inches  to  thirty 
inches  long,*  and  a  fresh  skein  should  be  put  on  every 
morning,  the  soiled  one  being  rinsed  out  and  hung  up  to 
dry. 
c/uBls^f^h  n  ^^^^  great  predisposing  causes  of  rupture  in  infants  may 
in  infanw.         here  bc  mentioned.     One  is  the  foolish  habit  of  sewing  a 


•  I  niftv  here  refer  to  a  paper  by  myself  which  will  be  fonnd  in 
"Brit.  Med.  Journal,"  28th  May,  1887.  Also  to  Mr.  E.  Owen's 
"  Lettsomian  Lectures,"  in  1889  (Baillidre). 
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tight  abdominal  "  binder  "  round  the  unfortunate  baby ;  the 
other  is  the  frequent  occurrence  of  phimosis.  It  will  often 
be  found  that  a  rupture  will  undergo  spontaneous  cure 
after  circumcision,  and  although  on  this  account  the  appli- 
cation of  the  truss  should  not  be  postponed,  still  the 
operation,  always  advisable  in  phimosis,  or  when  the  fore- 
skin is  long,  becomes  the  more  urgent  when  the  child  is 
also  ruptiu^ed. 

Though  it  may  seem  superfluous,  it  will  be  found  not 
infrequently  necessary  to  caution  mothers  against  putting 
on  a  truss  over  the  neck  of  a  rupture  when  it  is  down, 
instead  of  returning  it  first. 

Umbilical  hernia  in  infants  is  extremely  common ;  in  chil-  umwiicai 
dren  it  is  less  often  met  with,  and  in  adults,  especially  in   ^^  ** 
corpulent  women,  it  is  not  infrequent.     In  the  latter,  how- 
ever, it  is  more  common  to  find  the  bowel  coming  through 
a  little  to  one  side  of  the  true  umbilicus. 

In  children  this  condition  can  usually  be  cured  readily 
enough  by  wearing  a  spring  truss,  or  what  is  much  more 
common,  a  belt  with  a  pad  in  front. 

A  better  way  of  treating  this  afiection  in  infants,  how- 
ever, is  to  fix  a  pad  made  of  a  piece  of  cork,  covered  with 
lint,  over  the  navel  with  pieces  of  strapping.  Care  must  be 
taken  that  both  this  pad  and  that  of  a  truss  are  sufficiently 
large  to  press  upon  the  aperture,  not  to  fit  into  it,  or 
absorption  of  its  margin  may  take  place. 

Unibilical  hemim  in  adults  should  always  be  supported  by 
a  truss,  for  though  their  aperture  is  generally  large,  they 
are  as  liable  as  others  to  become  strangulated,  and  the 
mortality  after  herniotomy  for  this  condition  is  very  high. 

An.  unusual  form  of  hernia  may  be  mentioned,  requiring  vaginal  hemia. 
a  truss  of  a  different  kind,  namely,  the  protrusion  into  the 
vagina,  of  the  tixills  of  th^  resiahvaginal  pouch.  In  this 
hernia  there  is  generally  no  definite  sac ;  it  occurs  in  child- 
hood, and  tends  generally  to  get  well  of  itself,  but  if 
support  be  required  it  must  be  given  as  in  prolapsus  ani,  by 
a  pad  in  the  vagina,  attached  behind  to  a  perineal  strap 
fastened  to  the  middle  of  a  belt,  and  ending  in  two  straps 
in  front,  which  pass  along  the  folds  of  the  groins  on  either 
side,  to  opposite  the  iliac  spines.* 

The  only  measuremeTiis  necessary  for  the  common  kinds  of  JJJ^^^'J?"^* 
inguinal,  femoral  and  umbilical  hernias,  are  the  circumfer- 


*  This  condition  is  described  and  drawn  in  Holmes's  "  Diseases 
of  Children,"  p.  660. 
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ence  of  the  abdomen  at  the  mubilicus  for  the  latter,  and  of 
the  pelvis  just  below  the  iliac  crest  and  over  the  pubic 
symphysis,  for  the  two  former. 

W  hen  an  undefended  testis  has  never  entered  the  inguinal 
canal  at  all,  nothing  requires  to  be  done,  but  when,  as  often 
happens,  it  lies  in  the  course  of  the  canal,  it  will  there  be 
very  liable  to  injury  and  consequent  inflammation,  unless 
some  hollowed  pad  be  placed  over  it  for  its  protection. 
This,  though  not  a  truss  proper,  is  fashioned  like  one,  and 
will  have  to  be  specially  made. 

In  adult  cases  the  testis  usually  remains  within  the 
abdominal  cavity,  but  sometimes  becomes  engaged  in  the 
internal  ring,  giving  rise  to  pain,  or  to  the  more  acute 
symptoms  of  strangulation.  In  these  cases  it  is  generally 
advisable  to  treat  this  descent  of  the  testis  as  an  ordinary 
inguinal  hernia,  and  to  keep  it  up  with  a  truss  out  of  harm  s 
way,  but  it  will  be  wise  to  remove  the  organ  if  the  irritation 
persists. 

In  the  female,  too,  hernia  of  the  ovary^  into  the  neighbour 
hood   of  one  of  the  labia,  not  uncommon  in  childhood, 
requires  a  light  inguinal  truss,  which  almost  invariably 
effects  a  cure. 

The  rarer  kinds  of  hernia,  such  as  the  obturator^  the 
ventral,  the  lu7nl)ar,  etc.,  can  not  usefully  be  considered  fully 
here.  They  will  generally  be  treated  by  trusses  or  belts  of 
special  form,  but  made  on  the  same  principles  as  those  for 
more  common  ruptures.  The  first  two  kinds  are  well 
known,  but  are  rare ;  the  third,  the  Lumbar  hernia,  or 
protrusion  of  abdominal  contents  through  the  loins,  is  very 
the  best  description  to  be  found  is  by  J.  Hutchinson, 


rare 


junr.,*  to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  In  all  probability 
a  belt  is  the  ri^'ht  treatment  in  these  cases,  although  Mr. 
Owen  records  a  case  of  radical  cure  by  operation.! 

It  may  finally  be  mentioned  that  in  cases  of  spinal  bifida, 
or  meningocele,  which  are  indeed  herniae,  some  form  of 
truss,  or  of  support  and  compress  combined,  is  sometimes 
indicated. 


*  "Brit.  Med.  /©umal,"  July  13th,  1889. 
f  **  Brit.  Jklod.  Journal,"  May  5th,  1888. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Of  the  Use  of  Adhesive  Strapping. 

The  use   of  this  material  in  surgical  dressing,  for  the  Adhesive 
purposes  of  mechanical  support,  is  steadily  increasing,  and  ^'™pp*"^ 
the  number  of  medicated  plasters  is  being  almost  daily  added 
to.     Of  these  latter  very  little  need  be  said,  for  with  few 
exceptions,  their  value  is  still  undecided.     One  or  two  how- 
ever are  certainly  of  great  service  in  ai)propriate  cases. 

The  ordinary  adhesive  strapping,  diachylon  or  lead  plaster  on  iinen. 
(emplaskum  plumU)  is  the  form  which  is  still  in  most 
general  use,  and  unless  otherwise  mentioned,  must  be 
understood  to  be  the  material  employed.  It  is  sometimes 
spread  on  paper,  when  it  is  almost  useless,  but  is  generally 
laid  on  linens  of  varying  fineness,  or  upon  leather.  No 
good  purpose  is  served  by  using  a  fine  linen,  and  the  best 
strapping  for  all  ordinary  occasions  is  what  is  known  as 
"Leslie's  Hospital  quality,"  sold  in  rolls  eight  inches  wide. 

Other  kinds  of  plaster  are  often  spread  upon  chamois  on  leather. 
leather,  or  on  white  basil,  and,  as  will  be  mentioned  directly, 
leather  should  generally  be  employed  when  pressure  is 
required,  as  in  strapping  an  infiamed  joint,  by  reason  of  its 
stretching  powers. 

Recently,  a  very  useful  form  of  strapping,  the  basis  of  Rubber 
which  is  indiarubber,  has  been  introduced,  namely,  Seabury  ^^^^"^^  °^' 
and  Johnson's  rubber  adhesive  plaster.    Its  advantage  is  that 
no  heating  is  required,  the  adhesive  surface  being  protected 
by  a  layer  of  coarse  muslin  until  it  is  used. 

Another  very  good  kind,  for  small  surfaces,  is  the  isinglass  isinsriass 
plaster,  made  by  painting  thin  silk  with  that  material     It  p^^*^'- 
requires  wetting  only,  and  is  very  cleanly. 

For  clean  cut  wounds  about  the  face,  etc.,  and  in  other 
cases  where  great  nicety  is  required,  court  plaster  or  i^old- 
beater's  skin  (a  thin  film  of  collodion)  is  generally  used- 

No  detailed  description  is  required  of  the  ways  in  which  Danger  of 
strapping  may  be  cut  into  strips,  and  used  to  fasten  splints  o/su'appingr 
or  dressings.     But  the  warning  given  so  eloquently  by  Sir 
James  Paget  ♦  may  well  be  borne  in  mind  whenever  this 

•  «  OUnioal  LeotureB,"  p.  60.    The  Calamities  of  Surgeiy. 
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rigid  material  is  being  used.  Such  a  disaster,  as  he  in  his 
lecture  describes  (a  fatal  case  of  acute  cellulitis  following  the 
appliciition  of  a  circular  piece  of  strapping),  can  hardly 
occur  if  the  plaster  be  sprwid  on  any  kind  of  leather ;  but 
this,  from  economical  reasons,  will  often  not  be  the  case, 
and  it  may  be  taken  as  a  rule  to  be  followed  almost 
invariably  that  strapping  should  be  put  on  either  spirally, 
or  oblicpiely  so  as  to  form  the  half  of  an  8. 

If  strapping  is  to  be  applied  round  a  limb,  it  should  be 
cut  in  strips  and  put  on  so  as  to  secure  an  even,  steady  pull 
from  both  ends,  otherwise  the  skin  may  be  painfully 
wrinkled.  It  should  always  be  thoroughly  warmed  first, 
for  which  purpose  cylindrical  hot  water  tins  are  generally 
used,  or  some  gas  apjiJiratus.  Sometimes  strapping  is  soft- 
ened by  dipping  it  for  a  moment  in  very  hot  water ;  this 
makes  it  more  pliable,  and  not  much  less  adhesive. 

When  the  strapping  is  required  to  accurately  adjust  or 
support  the  edges  of  wounds,  of  amputation  flaps  or  the 
like,  the  strips  should  never  be  stuck  first  on  one  side  and 
then  pulled  over  to  the  other,  or  "  cockling  "  will  certainly 
occur,  but  should  be  cut  in  pairs,  and  applied  as  in  Fig.  79, 


u  i-i 


Fig.  79. — Strapping  applied  to  close  a  Wound  accurately. 

or  on  some  similar  plan.  One  strip  is  placed  on  one  side  of 
the  wound  and  the  other  on  the  other ;  the  middle  parts  are 
slipped  the  one  within  the  other,  and  then  an  even  regular 
pull  can  be  made  simultaneously  on  both  sides. 

Som-e  special  cases  in  which  strapping  is  a  common  plan  of 
treatment  will  here  be  shortly  described. 

The  case  of  fractured  ribs  will  be  afterwards  again  refer- 
red to.  Not  only  in  fracture,  but  where  the  thoracic  walls 
have  been  badly  bruised  it  is  often  desirable  to  place  them 
as  completely  at  rest  as  possible.     This  may  be  done  very 
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efToctually  by  strapping  them  as  if  they  had  actually  been 
broken.     (See  broken  iihs.) 

Enlarged  phalangeal  joints  may  often  be  strapped  with  Fingen. 
common  plaster  or  with  the  iodine  strapping  to  be  hereafter 
mentioned.    The  method  of  doing  this  is  the  same  as  for  the 
larger  joints,  and  does  not  require  a  separate  description. 

The  torist,  either  for  a  simple  sprain  or  for  the  common  wri»t. 
teno-fiynovitis  of  the  extensors  of  the  thumb  lying  over  it, 
may  be  stra})ped  with  strips  of  linen  or  leather  plaster 
applied  in  the  same  manner  as  for  the  knee,  Fig.  80 ;  or  a 
single  piece  of  chamois  leather  may  be  used  in  the  way 
which  is  described  below. 

Every  dresser  should  know  how  to  strap  the  knee  joint  effi-  Knee, 
ciently,  for  it  is  one  of  the  princii)al  methods  for  the  treat- 
ment of  chronic  derangement  of  this  articulation.  The  usual 
plan  is  to  apply  strips  of  the  plaster,  overlapping  each  other, 
from  below  upwards,  in  half  loops  of  8,  until  the  whole 
joint  is  covered.     This  may  be  done  well  with  the  plaster 


Fig.  80. — Kme^  Strapped  {ordinary  way). 

spread  on  linen  or  hoUand  if  great  care  be  exercised, 
but  it  is  better  to  use  leather,  on  account  of  its  superior 
elasticity. 

A  better  way  of  strapping  this  joint  in  the  less  acute 
forms  of  its  disease,  is  one  which  is  little  known,  and  so 
may  here  be  described  in  detail. 

ii  the  plaster  be  spread  on  chamois  leather  it  will  be 
found  quite  easy  to  firmly  envelop  the  whole  joint  with  one 
piece,  provided  the  adhesive  material  be  well  sprcud  and 
well  warmed.  The  piece  should  be  oblong,  and  large 
enough  to  go  round  the  knee  and  overlap  about  one  inch, 
and  should  be  from  ten  to  fourteen  inches  long.  After 
warming  it  well,  the  centre  of  the  leather  must  be  very 
evenly  applied  to  the  skin  in  the  popliteal  space  ;  one-half 
of  it  must  then  be  drawn  over  the  inside  and  front  of  the 
knee,  with  force  enough  to  produce  the  pressure  recjuircd  ; 
this  will  be  found  to  stretch  the  leather  sufli ciently  to  bring 
it  well  over  the  front.  The  other  half  is  then  brought 
quickly  and  firmly  over  the  other  side.     If  the  leather  has 
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been  properly  warmed,  it  will  stretch  bo  as  to  overlap  for 
nearly  three  inches,  and  the  plaster  will  be  applied  so 
closely  to  the  skin  that  it  will  follow  eyeiy  wrinKle  in  it 
when  the  knee  is  flexed,  and  yet  a  firm,  even  compression 
will  be  attained.    (Fig.  81.) 


Fig.  81. — Knee^  strapped  mtk  one  piece  of  Chamois  Leather. 

ijikie.  The  ankle,  similarly,  may  be  strapped  either  by  narrow 

strips  of  linen  or  leather,  or  by  one  broad  piece  of  chamois, 
the  middle  of  which  is  appliea  to  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and 
the  two  ends  brought  up  and  crossed  in  a  figure  of  8  over 
the  front  of  the  foot,  and  round  the  malleolL 

Breast  Long  stHps  of  adhesive,  or  diachylon  strapping,  may  be 

usefully  employed  to  support,  and  to  a  moderate  extent,  to 
compress  an  enlarged  or  injlamed  breast  The  centre  of  the 
strips  must  be  placed  below  and  the  ends  crossed  above, 
working  from  below  upwards,  the  breast  being  thus  sup- 
ported by  the  overlapping  plaster.  But,  as  a  general  rule, 
this  kind  of  support  can  be  more  easily  and  comfortably 
maintained  by  the  use  of  "  Martin's  "  rubber  bandage. 

Testis.  To  efficiently  strap  an  enlarged  testis  is  difficult,  unless  the 

organ  be  very  large.  The  art,  however,  must  be  acquired, 
as  the  compression  thus  produced  is  a  most  valuable  method 
of  treatment  in  cases  of  inflammatory  exudation.  The  look 
of  a  properly-strapped  testis  may  be  gathered  from  Fig.  82, 
but  it  is  always  difficult  to  make  a  neat  job  of  it.  Leather 
should  be  used  if  possible.  First  of  all,  the  parts  having 
been  shaved,  the  testis  must  be  fixed  down  into  the  scrotum 
by  a  long  strip  passed  round  and  round  its  upper  part. 
The  body  of  the  gland  may  then  be  compressed  by  over- 
lapping strips  put  on  circularly,  that  is,  horizontally,  from 
below  upwards,  or  vertically,  to  produce  the  same  appear- 
ance as  in  the  recurrent  bandage  for  a  stump,  or  with  a 
combination  of  these  two  ways.  In  truth  nobody  ever 
straps  two  testes  in  the  same  way,  or  obeys  any  fixea  iiiles, 
60  long  as  the  compression  is  attained.  Another  good  way 
of  applying  even  compression  to  an  enlarged  testis  is  to 
envelop  the  gland  in  a  layer  of  cotton  wool,  and  then  to 
stretch  over  this  a  square  piece  of  thin  indiarubber  sheeting 
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(the  bcRt  is  that  used  by  dentiets,  but  that  similar  to 
MartJo's  b&ndage  material  will  do),  securiog  it  at  the  top 
by  slipping  on  an  indiarubber  ling. 

It  h^  hitherto  been  assumed  that  the  strapping  has  been  m 
employed  simply  for  the  purpose  of  mechanical  support,  or  "^ 
of    compression.      But  frequently    the    adhesive    material 
possesses  in  itself  (or  is  applied  over  ointment  possessing) 
medicinal  properties.    As  examples  of  these  special  plaaten 
the  Emplasirvm  beUadonna  and  £.  qjn*  are  froquenUy  lued 
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for  their  anodyne  properties ;  the  E.  hydrargtpi  or  hydvarg.  c, 
ammoaiofo  and  E.  polassii  wdtdt  for  promoting  absorption. 

As  stimulants,  the  E.  galbani  or  E.  picis  (poor  man's 
plaster)  are  supposed  to  have  merita,  aa  to  which  we  may  bo 
allowed  to  be  a  little  sceptical,  while  the  iise  of  the  milder 
cantharidea  plaster,  E.  calefacieiu,  explains  itself. 

Lastly,  in  addition  to  the  soap  and  lead  preparation,  the 
empltutntm  ferri  (E.  rohorans)  has  groat  adhesive  power, 
and  is  often  applied  to  the  lumbar  region,  with  the  idea  of 
strengthening  tbe  muscles  of  the  back. 

Of  the  anodyne  preparations,  the  belladonna  plasta-  is 
most  frequently  used  for  the  purpose  of  allaying  pain  in 
the  breast,  and  for  arresting  the  lacteal  secretion,  but  id  is 
a  good  anodyne  for  general  use. 

For  strapping  joints,  etc.,  the  £.  hydrarg.  c.  ammoniaco 
-will  be  found  on  me  whole  to  be  the  most  useful. 
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An  extremely  useful  strapping  is  the  iodine  plaster, 
prepared  by  Ewen,  of  Jermyn  Street.* 

strapping  oTar       One  of  the  most  efifective  modes  of  treatment  of  enlarged 

Olf  iSfc."* '**'***  joints,  inflammatory  bursal  enlargements,  cbronic  orchitis, 
etc.,  is  to  cover  strips  of  lint  with  some  absorptive  ointment^ 
to  lay  them  over  the  part  and  then  strap  it  up  firmly  with 
soap  or  lead  plaster.  The  ointments  most  commonly  used 
are  the  various  mercurial  ones,  all  the  iodine^  iodide  of  lead^ 
and  iodide  of  potassium  preparations,  but  especially  the  cam- 
phorated mercurial  oirUmentf  the  well  known  Scotfs  dressing.^ 

Scott's  dretting.  The  Strapping,  with  the  ointment  beneath  it,  should  be  left 
on  until  the  latter  is  absorbed,  or  until  the  parts  below 
have  shrunk  so  as  to  make  it  loose;  it  may  then  be 
re-applied  if  necessary.! 

To  remore  When  Strapping  has  been  applied  to  any  part  of  the  skin 

which  is  hairy,  its  removal  is  always  painful,  sometimes 
very  much  so,  unless  the  adhesive  material  be  softened. 
This  may  be  done  with  very  hot  water,  but  a  better  way  is 
to  soak  a  pledget  of  lint  in  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  to 
soften  and  dissolve  the  plaster  from  the  hairs,  as  the 
strapping  is  turned  gradually  back. 

*  This,  when  spread  on  ohamois  leather,  and  applied  in  the  way 
already  described,  forms  the  most  satisfactory  strapping  for  enlarged 
joints  which  we  have  yet  met  with.  It  should  be  freshly  prepared 
or  kept  in  a  tin  case. 

f  So  called  from  the  name  of  the  snrgeon  who  introduced  it. 
Vide  "Scott  on  the  treatment  of  Diseases  of  the  Joints,  eto." 
London,  1857. 

t  The  subject  of  blistering  plasters,  fLuids,  etc.,  will  be  discussed 
lAter. 
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CHAPTER  X. 
Of  Splints — CJoNsiBKRicn  Oenrrat.t.y. 

Definition,     A  splint  is  a  coTUrivance  or  apparatus  possessing  of  splints. 
absolute  or  relative  rigidity ,  which  when  attadud  to  some  part  of 
the  body  increases  its  natural  stiffness,  or  remedies  undue  mobility 
caused  by  disease  or  injury. 

It  will  I  0  seen  therefore  that  the  subject  of  the  applica- 
tion of  6pli/i<{i  IK  a  very  wide  one,  and  even  a  simple  list  of 
the  various  arrangements  devised  by  surgeoas  from  time  to 
time,  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  disease  or  injury,  would 
be  a  catalogue  as  long  as  it  would  be  useless  and  wearisome. 
We  propose  in  the  first  place  to  give  only  a  general  descrip- 
tion of  the  principal  methods  of  splinting,  and  of  the 
common  forms  of  splints,  postponing  a  more  exact  account 
of  many  of  them  until  the  various  fractures  and  injuries 
which  require  their  employment  come  to  be  discussed. 

In  many  parts  of  the  body,  an  uninjured  bone  in  the  Natural  Bpiints. 
neighbourhood  of  one  that  is  broken,  will  often  serve  to 
keep  the  fragments  of  the  latter  in  their  place,  and  in  other 
parts  the  attachment  of  ligaments,  etc.,  will  serve  the  same 
purpose.  Thus,  in  fractures  of  the  fibula,  the  tibia,  if  un- 
broken, will  make  a  very  efficient  splint  for  it.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  ribs,  where  the  muscles  and  ligaments, 
which  form,  with  them,  the  cage  of  the  thorax,  very  often 
prevent  serious  displacement. 

A  fractured  lower  jaw,  again,  may  often  be  kept  in  good 
position  by  keeping  the  fragments  close  against  the  upper 
jaw,  and  many  other  instances  might  be  adduced. 

There  is  hardly  a  limit  to  the  number  of  the  materials  improvised 
which  may  be  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  surgeon,  to  ■»""** 
form  splints  in  the  first  instance,  in  cases  of  fracture  or  of 
some  other  injury. 

The  usefulness  of  cardboard,  book-covers,  newspapers, 
firewood,  and  many  other  things  familiar  in  daily  life,  will 
be  mentioned  in  this  connection  under  the  heading  of  "  Im- 
mediate treatment  of  Fractures."  But  the  list  is  only 
limited  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  surgeon  concerned. 

It  will  be  convenient  here  to  give  a  short  classification  of 
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the  s;iliiit8  and  splint  materials  which  are  recognised  as  be- 
long ng  to  the  surgical  armament. 
It  yurgical  uplints  may  be  divided  into  those  of  some  fixed 
'  form  and  shape,  and  of  some  rigid  material,  as  wood  or  iron, 
to  which  the  trunk  or  limbs  may  be  attached  by  bandugi's 
or  strapping  ;  and  those  which  are  capable  of  being  moulded 
to  injured  or  diseased  [tirts,  to  give  thera  the  needful  sup- 
port or  to  remedy  deformity.  All  of  these  latter  possess 
the  pro[)erty  of  being  soft  when  applied,  and  then  of  setting 
or  hardening. 

These  are  for  the  most  part  of  wood  or  iron,  though  other 
materiiila,  such  as  vtdcanlte,  etc.,  are  sometimes  used.  They 
may  be  sub-divided  into  those  of  a  simple,  and  of  a  compli- 
cated form. 
1  Plain  vxioditi  spliiils  are  the  simplest  of  all,  and  will  need 
little  description.  In  most  cases  they  are  simply  pieces  of 
white  pine,  of  various  lengths  and  brrauiths,  planed,  and 
with  their  edges  rounded  off.  Thoy  are  used  for  fractures 
of  the  limbs,  or  to  prevent  flexion  of  joints,  as  in  the 
common  "pntolla  splint,"  etc.  Not  infrequently  they  are 
ni^ide  of  strips  of  wood  lined  with  canvas,  on  the  plan  of 
the  kettle-holder  splinting,  to  be  presently  mentioned,  and 
other  inateruils  such  as  rattan,  cane,  etc.,  have  been  used 
from  time  to  time.  The  pistol-shaped  splint  is  again  an 
example  of  a  simple  wootien  splint,  the  use  of  which  will  be 
expliiiiiLvl,  with  other  forma,  in  consideripig  Colics'  fracture, 
and  simiUrly,  the  use  of  Cline's,  or  of  Liston's  splints  will 
be  ilesiTJlicff  in  relation  to  the  conditions  they  are  devised 

".      Angular  sj.liuls  (Figs.  83,  84)  with  or  without  a  hinge 


Fig.  8,1. — Wooden  Angular  Splint  imih  Hinge. 

at  the  elbow,  aie  very  useful  in  various  injuries  of  the 
arm,  and,  tike  other  forms  of  wooden  apparatus  (e.g.,  the 
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back  splint  for  the  knee),  are  fur  more  comfortable  if  they 
are  somewhat  hollowed  out,  a  proceeding  which  adds  but 
little  to  their  expense. 


Fic.  8i.— Single  JnguUir  S/dinL 

Figs.  85,  86,  illustrate  an  angular  metal  elbow  splint  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Thomas  Jones  of  Haiiehester,  especially  for 


Figs.  85,  86. — Angular  metal  Elhow  Sj'linl. 

compound  injuries  of  that  articulation ;  it  is  described  in 
the  lMnc«t,  vol.  i,  1885,  p.  1125,  and  is  very  simple,  effec- 
tive, and  cheap. 

Of  the  more  complicated  splints,  in  which  wood  is  the  r< 
principal  material  employed,  the  chief  are  "Bryant's"  for  " 
excision  of  the  hip,  fracture  of  the  thigh,  etc.,  "Gant's" 
for  the  treatment  of  genu  valgum,  splints  for  fractured 
patella,  and  the  double  inclined  plane ;  these,  and  others, 
will  be  noticed  in  their  places. 

It  is  often  necesKiry,  in  cases  of  compound  fracture,  or  ii 
after  excision  of  joints,  etc.,  where  we  must  be  al^le  to  get "' 
at  a  wound  which  therefore  must  not  be  covered  by  the 
splint,  to  make  an  interni]ilimi,  as  it  is  tci  nicd,  and  althougb 
tnia  is  done  in  iron  {Fig.  92)  as  well  as  in  wooden  splints,  it 
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in  far  more  easy  in  the  latter,  as  in  Fig.  87.  In  making 
Bticb  a  splint  it  is  best  to  chooso  one  as  if  the  necessity  for 
the  internipiion  did  not  exist,  and  then  to  saw  away  the 


Fio.  87.— /row  Bark  S/dint,  vith  "Interrupted"  Wooden 
Side  SpHnL 

parts  required  to  be  removed,  after  having  hstened  on  the 
iron  supports. 

Iron  Hj'liiil.1  may  bo  simple  or  complicated  ;  as  examples 
may  bo  meutioned  the  common  angular  elbow  splint  (Fig. 


Fir..  88. — Iron  An^nlaT  Splints,  vfith  arrwngemenU  for 
Froiuilioti  ojid  Sttpinafivn. 

88),  generally  having  a  hinge  at  the  elbow ;  the  simple 
back  splint  for  the  leg  and  thigh,  with  a  foot  piece,  com- 
monly used  for  fractures  of  ihc  leg,  generally  called 
"Neville's  splint ;"  and  the  different  patterns  of  that  very 
useful  splint^  "  MacTntyre's  "  or  "Liston's"  (Fig  89),  which 
consists  of  a  movable  foot  piece,  and  leg  and  thigh  pieces, 
with  a  joint  between  thein,  and  with  some  mechanical 
arrangement  of  screws  or  rack  and  pinion,  to  alter  the 
angle  at  the  knee.  These  can  bo  adjusted  for  limbs  of 
different  lengths  by  means  of  the  movable  footr-piece 
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All  leg  splints  for  fractures  should  be  furnished  with 
cross  pieces,  to  enable  .the  limb  to  be  swung  from  a  cradle, 
u  shown  in  Fig.  126. 


Fig.  8d.—MaeIiUyr^s  SpHnt. 

There  are  numerous  patterns  of  splints  used  after  excision 
of  the  wrist,  elbow,  ana  knee,  ot  wnich  examples  are  given 
in  Fif^  87,  88,  and  91. 

Splints  are  also  made  of  tin  or  some  other  flexible  metal  Fiei 
which  can  be  readily  bent  into  any  required  shape.  ■  These 
are  often  used  in  the  treatment  of  talipes  (i-v.). 


Fig.  90.— Dr.  Gvilleri/s  Flexible  S}-Unt. 

Fig.  90  is  a  drawing  of  a  German  flexible  splint  which  is 
sometimes  used  in  this  country.  The  splints  are  made  of 
different  sizes  for  the  arm,  forearm,  thigh,  and  leg,  and  are 
accurately  blocked  to  the  contour  of  each  limb,  and  retain 
them  in  good  position  in  cases  of  fracture  after  the  displace- 
ment has  been  reduced.  They  cati  readily  bo  blofkcd  up 
differently  if  any  abnormality  in  the  shape  of  the  limb  be 
preseot.  l"hc  splint  can  be  procured  at  most  instniment 
makers.    They  are  named  after  their  inventor.  Dr.  Guillery. 

Woven  wire  splints  are  also  still  used  in  cases  of  fracture, 
bat  not  80  commonly  as  heretofore.  They  are  at  once  light 
and  strong 
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"  Kettle-hoUn- "  or  "  Goodtt't  SplijiHng  "  ia  made  by  attocli- 
tng  long  thin  atrips  of  wood  to  amvaa  or  leather  with  strong 


FiG.  9l.~Pe!/orakd  Metal  Angular  Splint. 


Fio.  92.— CZines*  MfM  Splint,  inlfmipled. 
glue.  It  13  made  in  large  sheets,  and  splints  of  different 
piitterns  can  l>e  c  nt  or  sawn  out  of  it.  Its  great  merit  lies 
in  the  fact  th;it  it  is  fluxiljle  in  one  direction  and  rigid  in 
the  other.  It  is  especially  usoil  for  fashioning  splints  t« 
piirtially  encircle  a  linih,  as  in  fractures  of  the  arm,  or  in 
combination  with  a  baik  splint  "in  broken  thighs. 
J.  To  avoid  repetition,  a  few  general  directions  may  here  be 
given  as  to  the  ways  of  padding  splints  and  attaching  them, 
but  they  can  ocily  be  of  the  most  jicneral  kind. 

All  splints,  before  thoy  are  applied,  should  be  padded,  to 
avoid  injury  of  the  softer  parts.  This  may  be  done  in 
several  ways,  and  with  ditfei-cnt  materials.  Of  all  pad- 
dings, however,  the  most  elastic  anil  convenient  is  tow,  well 
tensed,  so  that  the  fibres  lie  all  one  way,  and  with  no  lumps 
in  it.  Soft  linen,  such  na  ol<i  napkins,  etc.,  makes  the  best 
covering  for  the  tow. 

For  the  simple  forms  of  splints,  the  pads  should  be  made 
like  miniature  pillows,  and  either  sewn  on  with  a  lace  stit«h 
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at  the  back,  which  is  best,  or  fastened — but  as  a  makeshift 
only,  with  bands  of  strapping  very  smoothly  applied  (Fig. 
93).  Pads  should  always  be  complete  cushions,  not  layers 
of  tow  laid  upon  the  splint  and  covered. 


Fig.  93. — Pad,  sewn  or  strapped  upon  a  Splint. 

Next  to  tow  as  a  stuffing  comes  cocoanut  fibre,  and  last 
of  all  cotton  wool,  which  is  very  apt  to  work  into  hard 
lumps.  Very  good  but  extravagant  pads  may  be  made  of 
several  folds  of  lint. 

In  all  cases  where  moist  or  oily  dressings,  or  the  discharge  ck>Ter!ng  with 
from  wounds,  can  possibly  soil  the  pads,  they  should  be  °^^"^^'  ®^- 
covered  with  some  form  of  oiled  silk  or  with  gutta-percha 
tissue.  The  former  must  be  sewn  on,  but  the  best  and 
neatest  way  of  fastening  the  latter  is  to  moisten  the  edges 
with  a  piece  of  lint  dipped  in  chloroform,  when  they  will 
readily  adhere. 

Iron  splints  are  usually  perforated  for  the  sewing  on  of 
the  pads,  but  if  not  they  must  be  managed  like  the  wooden 
ones.  Before  padding  them  it  should  be  seen  that  the 
metal  is  not  exposed  by  the  wearing  off  of  the  lacquer,  or 
the  cover  will  be  iron-moulded. 

In  jointed  splints  the  pads  should  be  made  separately  for  importance  oi 
each  part,  and  especial  pains  must  be  taken  to  have  them  ^^°^  "*****' 
very  smooth  and  of  the  proper  thickness  where  they  have  to 
protect  prominences  of  bone,  such  as  the  trochanters  or 
malleoli.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  heel,  under  which 
the  pad  should  be  firm  and  rather  thin,  while  the  tendo 
AchUlis  immediately  above  it  should  be  well  supported 
with  a  thicker  pad.  A  "  sore  heel "  is  a  surgical  disgrace 
to  the  dresser  of  a  fractured  leg  or  thigh. 

Too  much  pains  cannot  be  taken  to  select  perfectly  fitting 
splints  and  such  as  are  in  good  condition.  They  should,  in 
almost  all  cases  be  a  little  wider  than  the  limb  for  which  they 
are  chosen ;  if  this  be  attended  to,  partial  strangulation, 
through  their  being  put  on  too  tight,  is  almost  impossible. 
With  regard  to  the  various  methods  of  attachment  of  splints,  Attachment  oi 
we  need  only  mention  here,  that  strapping,  bandages,  and  *^^*"*** 
buckled  straps  of  webbing  or  leather  are  the  chief  agents 
employed;  any  one  or  all  combined  may  be  found  most 
^qitable^  in  each  particular  case.    In  bandaging  the  same 
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rules  apply  as  have  been  already  given,  but  whatever  way 
of  attiichmcnt  is  selected,  it  should  if  possible  be  so  managed 
that  the  limb  can  be  examined  from  time  to  time  without 
disturbing  the  whole  apparatus,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
extremities,  the  fingers  or  toes  should  be  easily  got  at,  in 
order  that  the  condition  of  the  circulation  may  be  noted. 
Lastly,  comj)laints  of  pain  or  even  of  discomfort,  in  parts 
which  are  covered  by  splints,  should  never  be  neglected  or 
thought  lightly  of. 

SPLINTS  FASHIONED  OUT  OF  PLASTIC  MATERIALS. 

Moulded  splints.  Thcse  splints  fall  naturally  into  two  divisions ;  in  the  first 
are  placed  all  those  which  are  fashioned  accurately  to  the 
part,  out  of  a  mass  or  a  sheet  of  a  material  which  can  be 
moulded  when  softened  (generally  by  heat),  and  which  is 
then  allowed  to  set.  The  second  division  comprises  those 
made  by  enveloping  the  i>art  to  be  splinted  with  pieces  of 
flannel  or  other  suitable  material  of  the  desired  shape,  or 
with  rollers  «iturated  with  a  material,  liquid  at  the  time  of 
apj)li('Htion,  but  which  afterwards  hardens. 

Dirisi'm  1.  In  this  division  are  included  splints  moulded 
from  If'dther,  fclf^  gntta-jwchu,  cardboard^  etc.,  the  skilful 
fashioning  of  which  is  an  important  branch  of  mechanical 
surgery. 

Leather  splints.  Far  too  often  moncy  is  thrown  away  with  very  unsatis- 
fjictoiy  results,  through  the  mistaken  notion  that  the  making 
of  those  splints  is  either  below  the  surgeons  or  dresser's 
dignity,  or  above  his  mechjiniwd  jwwers.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  a  leatluM'  splint  for  such  a  case  as  a  chronic  enlarge- 
ment of  the  knee,  or  a  fractured  patella,  will  be  more 
efficient,  if  made  by  one  who  undersUinds  the  surgical 
necessities  of  the  case,  than  by  an  instrument  maker  who 
must,  from  the  nature  of  his  trade,  proceed  in  a  beaten 
track,  and  according  to  a  fixed  pattern.  Something  of  finish 
and  apj)earance  will  no  doubt  be  sacrificed,  but  the  one 
splint  will  do  its  work,  the  other,  very  often  indeed,  will 
not.  With  a  little  care  a  dresser  may  easily  turn  out  a  very 
good  looking  leather  splint,  without  giving  any  inordinat« 
time  or  trouble  to  it.  The  best  leather  for  the  purpose  is 
ordinary  sole  leather,  of  medium  thickness,  arm  splints 
requiring  a  lighter  kind  than  those  for  the  leg.  In  all 
cases  I  he  leather  should  be  carefully  examined  for  flaws. 
The  piece  beifig  chosen,  it  must,  before  softening,  be  cut 
out  to  the  renuired  pattern  with  a  very  sharp  knife, 
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Patterns  fcr  ^he  chief  kinds  of  moulded  splints  are  given  Patterns  for. 
in  Fig.  94,  but  in  all  cases  the  shape  should  first  be  cut  out 
in  paper  and  ncted  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  limb.     The 
figure  shoula  then  be  marked  out  on  the  leather  before 
cutting. 

Splints  may  be  made  of  leather  for  the  ankle,  knee,  hip, 
spine,  shoulder,  elbow,  wrist,  and  jaw.  The  question  of 
spinal  splints  will  be  considered  in  a  separate  chapter,  and 
inasmuch  as  among  the  rest,  those  for  the  elbow  and  knee 
are  by  far  the  most  common,  and  as  many  of  the  directions 
for  making  them  will  hold  good  for  splints  fashioned  out  of 
the  other  plastic  materials,  these  two  will  be  described  in 
detail. 

The  back  splint  for  the  knee  is  a  splint  which  is  often  Leather  splint 
required  for  the  treatment  of  fractured  patella  in  the  later  °'  °^' 
stages  of  union,  or  for  chronic  disease  of  that  joint,  or  after 
its  excision  has  been  performed.  The  pattern  should  first 
be  cut  in  paper  (of  the  shape  shown  in  Fig.  94,  No.  5),  of 
sucn  a  length  as  firmly  to  grasp  the  leg  and  thigh,  and  of  a 
width  such  as  will  allow  an  interval  of  about  half  an  inch 
between  the  two  sides  of  the  splint  in  front.  The  paper 
pattern  must  be  carefully  fitted  to  the  part,  and  the  leather 
then  cut  out  from  it.  This  must  then  be  thoroughly 
softened  in  a  bucket  of  cold  water,  which  will  take  from 
twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours ;  if  it  should  be  desirable 
to  shorten  this  time,  a  tumblerful  of  vinegar  or  of  dilute 
acetic  acid  may  be  added  to  the  water,  when  three  or  four 
hours  will  be  enough  to  soften  the  leather.  The  splint 
should  then  be  applied  to  the  limb  which  has  previously 
been  covered  with  a  flannel  banda^^e,  or  what  is  far  better, 
to  a  plaster  cast  of  the  limb,  and  bandaged  finnly,  while  it 
is  at  ihe  same  time  moulded  to  fit  the  curves  with  all  the 
exactness  possible.  Too  much  care  cannot  be  exercised  in 
this,  the  most  important  stage  of  the  work.  When  it  is 
done,  the  leather  must  be  allowed  to  "  set "  on  the  limb,  a 
process  which  will  take  some  hours,  when  it  may  be  care- 
fully taken  off"  and  allowed  to  dry  thoroughly.  It  is  then 
fit  to  be  tiimmed  and  finished  by  cutting  away  whatever 
leather  is  redundant,  or  where  the  edges  seem  as  if  they 
might  chafe.  The  edges  too  must  be  bevelled  on  the  inside 
with  a  very  sharp  knife.  If  it  is  considered  advisable 
further  to  sirengthen  the  splint  with  an  iron  backing,  this 
may  now  be  riveted  on  by  a  smith. 

The  lining  is  best  done  with  chamois  leather ;  it  must  bo 
^ut  out  frpm  the  same  shape  as  the  splint,  but  larce  enou£;h 


Fig.  94. — Patterns  for  the  frindfal  forms  of  Moulded  SjtliniSf 
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to  overlap  it  everywhere  for  about  half  an  inch.  The  inside 
of  Lhe  splint  la  now  brushed  over  with  very  hot  thin  glue, 
and  the  chamoiB  leather  Etuck  on.  It  will  adhere  very 
firmly;  and  the  edges  must  be  turned  over  and  Bimilarly 
fastened  down,  and  then  irimmed  to  an  even  width. 

The  finishing  touch  is  given  by  punching  the  necessary 
holes  for  lacing  and  inserting  the  brass  rings  with  the  proper 
txtot-maker'a  tool.  If  it  he  desired  to  polish  the  leather 
outside,  this  may  easily  be  done  with  beeswax  and  oil 
melted  together,  and  rubbed  in  while  warm  with  a  flannel. 

In  Fig.  95  is  shown  an  ordinary  knee  splint,  finished  and 
applied. 


Fig.  9S.— Moulded  Back  Splint  fvr  the  Knee,  in  Uather  m-fdL 

There  are  two  principal  ways  of  moulding  an  angular  Eibsw  n-Kni 
splint  to  the  elbow,  both  about  equally  etficieut.  The  pat- 
tern for  the  first  is  as  in  Fig.  94,  No.  2,*  the  arm  piece  cut 
long  enough  to  reach  to  the  axillary  fold,  and  that  for  the 
forearm,  to  the  wrist.  The  leiither  is  softened  as  l>i-fore, 
and  then,  by  bonding  the  arm  piece  up  at  right  angles  to 
that  for  the  forearm,  they  will  overlap  each  other  at  the 
elbow,  the  arm  ones  going  outside.  The  splint  thus  licnt, 
is  moulded  by  bandaging  it  on  in  the  same  way  as  for  the 
knee,  and  may  be  trimined,  lined,  and  finished,  as  has  just 
been  described.  The  pieces  at  the  elbow  are  fastened 
together  by  a  few  stitches  of  whipcord,  or  by  passing 
through  and  bending  over,  some  of  the  common  clips  used 
to  fasten  papers.  This  splint,  it  will  be  seen,  is  made  of 
one  piece,  and  may  be  laced  along  the  middle  line  in  front, 
or  fastened  there  by  two  or  three  webbing  straps.  It  is 
shown  finished  in  Fig.  96.    In  the  other  pattern,  two  pieces 

•  Jn  thii  pattern  Hi«  potUoa  te  the  [oteum  it  dtawn  too  small, 
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of  the  shape  of  No.  1 1,  Fig.  94,  are  cut  out,  softened,  and 
moulded  to  the  outer  and  inner  eidea  of  the  arm  and  fore- 
arm. They  may,  when  fimshed,  be  aimply  fastened  round 
the  limb  by  webbing,  or  leather  straps  ;  or  a  neater  way  is 
to  glue  the  two  halves  along  the  hack  to  a  broad  piece  of 
tape  or  soft  leather,  so  as  to  make  a  hinge :  they  can  then 
bo  hiced  together  along  the  front.  The  advantage  this 
splint  has  over  the  other  is  that  it  may  be  pat  on  and  off 


Fig.  96. 
very  readily,  but  it  is  more  troublesome  to  male,  and  is  not 
quite  such  a  firm  support, 
Hici-iiing  apiinta      It  often  hup|K'ns  that  joints,  suitable  in  other  ways  for 
on  uj.j.  laithor  splints,  are  too  tender  to  bear  the  necc'ss;iry  mani- 

pulation of  moulding.  In  this  case,  if  it  be  decided  to  have 
one  of  this  kind,  a  jilastur  cast  must  bo  taken  of  the  lim1>, 
and  the  leather  moulded  to  that  ("blocked"  as  it  is  termc<l), 
when  much  greater,  force  can  l>e  applieii.* 
raropiutJo  teit.  A  material  closely  resembling  leather  in  ite  mechanical 
properties,  but  more  easily  applied,  is  now  to  a  great  ext«rit 
superseding  it  for  moulded  splints,  both  large  and  small. 
This  is  felt  salurated  with  some  resin,  in  such  a  way,  that 
while  it  preserves  its  jiorosity,  and  is  but  slightly  increased 
in  weight,  it  is  rendered  quite  plastic  by  heat,  but  becomes 
again  extremely  stiff  when  cold.  The  advantages  it  pos- 
sesses over   leather  are  ite   lightness  and  porosity.     Its 

*  This  procedure  will  have  to  be  adopted  also  in  all  complicated 
f(>rm<i  uf  nnlintx  where  the  leather  has  to  be  stretched  much  out  of 
its  oriiiinal  shajxi.  The  driF^sor  will,  however,  in  such  cases  be  wise 
if  he  adopt  some  other  malorial,  such  aa  loroplastic  felt,  or  Bu(t% 
Jier^ha, 
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disadvantages  are  that  it  is  not  so  strong,  and  is  more  liable 
to  crack  or  break.  The  feet  that  it  sets  very  quickly  cuts 
both  ways,  being  sometimes  useful,  sometimes  embarrassing. 
This  material  is  now  well  known  under  the  name  of  poro- 
plastic  felt.  It  is  sold  in  sheets  of  various  thicknesses  and 
qualities ;  of  the  latter  the  medium  are  the  best. 

As  with  leather,  the  description  of  the  use  of  this  felt  in 
spinal  cases  is  given  later.  For  other  splints,  the  patterns 
in  Fig.  94  are  those  in  most  common  use ;  most  of  them 
may  be  had  ready  made,  or  they  may  be  cut  out  of  sheets 
of  the  material.  The  best  way  of  softening  is  by  means  of 
a  steam  chamber,  made  for  the  purpose,  but  an  oven  will 
do  very  well  if  the  felt  be  first  thoroughly  moistened,  and 
for  most  cases,  water,  nearly  boiling,  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose. If  softened  in  this  way,  the  felt  must  be  laid  flat 
and  quickly  presscvl  between  the  folds  of  a  towel  to  remove 
the  superfluous  water,  before  it  is  applied  to  the  limb. 

The  method  of  moulding  is  in  all  resi>ects  the  same  as  for 
leather,  save  that  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  rapidity 
with  which  it  sets,  the  manipulation  has  to  be  very  quickly 
performed.  These  splints  may  be  lined,  and  eyelet  holes 
punched  as  in  the  leather,  but  care  has  to  be  taken  not  to 
break  the  edges.  If  required,  portions  of  the  splint  may  be 
left  unstiffened,  or  the  resin  may  be  removed  from  such 
parts  after  moulding  by  soaking  them  in  methylated  spirit. 

Next  in  usefulness  to  poroplastic  felt  comes  gutta-percha  Gutta-percha, 
sheeting,  which  is  even  more  re^idily  moulded.  It  is  not, 
however,  porous,  and  is  not  so  comfortable  as  felt  or 
leather,  -while  in  durability  it  is  far  inferior  to  them ;  on 
the  other  hand  it  admits  of  much  more  complete  softening, 
so  that  it  can  be  moulded  more  easily  to  tender  parts,  or  to 
parts  of  a  complicated  shape. 

The  sheeting,  of  about  the  thickness  of  sole  leather,  having 
been  cut  out,  is  softened  in  water  as  hot  as  can  be  borne  by 
the  hands  and  rapidly  moulded  to  the  part,  which  should 
first  be  moistened.  If  the  water  be  of  the  proper  heat, 
some  care  will  be  required  to  keep  the  sheet  from  losing  its 
shape  through  undue  softening ;  and  if  it  be  too  hot  this 
will  certainly  happen,  while  on  the  other  hand,  water 
merely  "hot"  (e.g.,  100*  F.)  will  not  render  it  sufficiently 
pliable.  The  splint  will  quickly  set  sufficiently  to  allow  it 
to  be  removed  without  losing  its  shape,  and  it  should  then 
be  plunged  into  quite  cold  water,  which  will  give  it  greater 
rigidity  than  it  would  h  ive  if  allowed  to  remain  on  con- 
tinuously.   It  may  then  be  trimnied,  and  i|  desirable^  lined, 
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and  punched  for  lacing,  as  before.  It  will,  however,  gener- 
ally be  best  simply  to  put  it  on  the  Hmb  over  a  piece  of 
soft  lint,  and  to  secure  it  with  webbing  straps  and  buckles, 
for  the  gutta-percha  is  rarely  durable  enough  to  make  the 
former  proceedings  worth  the  trouble. 

Cftrdboard.  In  the  absencc  of  leather,  felt,  or  gutta-percha,  a  fairly 

efficient  moulded  splint  may  be  made  from  common  rmU- 
hoard  or  cardbmrd.  After  having  been  cut  out  of  very  stout 
board  to  the  re<iuired  form  it  must  be  thoroughly  softened 
in  water,  and  the  details  of  manipulation  may  be  in  all 
respects  similar  to  those  for  plastic  felt.  In  most  cases, 
however,  the  best  support  will  be  obtained  by  cutting  the 
millboard  in  strips,  about  1^  inches  wide,  softening  and 
then  applying  them  to  the  limb,  one  or  two  at  a  time,  while 
a  roller  is  at  the  same  time  applied,  so  as  to  mould  and  fix 
thorn  as  well.  In  this  way  the  strips  come  to  be  within  the 
layers  of  the  bandage,  and  give  considerable  rigidity  to  the 
limb.  The  splint  thus  applied  has  to  remain  on,  and  cannot 
be  finished  up  like  the  preceding  ones,  and  for  this  and 
other  r&isons  the  cardboard  splints  are  now  nearly  super- 
seded by  the  felt. 

other  materials.  There  remains  to  be  mentioned  one  or  two  materials, 
occasionally,  but  more  rarely  used  in  general  or  special 
surgery,  as,  for  example,  gxUtiirpercha  in  mass,  vulcanite,  and 
gum  renins.  All  these  are  principally  used  in  dental  surgery, 
and  their  employment  in  cases  of  fractured  jaw  will  be 
described  under  that  head;  but  the  student  may  be  reminded 
that  for  splints  of  delicate  construction,  materials  such  as 
those  may  be  used  ;  so,  too,  metals,  others  than  those  already 
nioiitioued,  may  sometimes  be  found  useful,  e.g.,  lead,  silver, 
or  aluminium,  the  last  being  specially  valuable  for  its 
liglitness,  although  its  cost  prevents  its  extensive  employ- 
ment. 

(Vi''"s^.ii?>^ss!..'i"'      J^i'^^^^n  IL     Moulded  splints  made  of  bandages^  saturated 

witiijistiiTLj.in,'  uith  a  plasfic  wateiial.  Whatever  be  the  stiffening  agent 
used,  the  principle  is  the  same  for  all  the  splints  described 
in  this  division,  namely,  that  the  part  required  to  be 
supported  must  be  covered  with  bandages,  into  the  inter- 
stices of  which  there  may  be  introduced  some  material 
which,  soft  at  the  time  of  application,  becomes  afterwards 
hard,  so  that  the  part  is  enclosed  in  an  accurately  fitting 
case. 

The  materials  in  common  use  for  this  piurpose  are  plaster 
of  Pons,  gum  and  chalky  silicate  of  potash,  stearine  and  starch; 
glue  mixed  with  spirits  of  wine,  to  enable  it  to  drj^,  has  alsQ 
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been  used.     These  will  be  described  in  the  order  just 
mentioned. 

Plaster  of  Paris  is  the  best  and  the  most  commonly  used  Piaster  of  Paru 
material  for  most  kinds  of  splints,  for  injured  limbs,  and 
also  for  one  important  variety  of  spinal  support.  It  is  a 
fine  white  powder,  and  is  obtained  from  burning,  and  thus 
expelling  the  water  of  crystallisation  from  gypsmriy  a  peculiar 
form  of  sulphate  of  lime.  Its  value  depends  upon  its  power 
of  quickly  reabsorbing  this  water  and  solidifying. 

In  surgery  it  is  used  (a,)  as  a  means  of  stiffening  roller  its  uses. 
bandages,  as  will  be  described  below;  (&,)  as  a  means  of 
giving  a  similar  stiffness  to  pieces  of  coarse  flannel,  which, 
having  been  shaped  and  immersed  in  the  plaster,  are  then 
moulded  to  the  limb ;  (c,)  for  making  casts  on  which  splints 
of  other  material  can  be  blocked,  and  for  a  variety  of  other 
purposes. 

Whichever  plan  is  adopted,  bandage  or  shaped  flannel, 
the  skin  must  be  protected  from  direct  contact  with  the 
plaster ;  for  example,  if  a  plaster  roller  were  required  for 
the  leg  and  foot. 

The  part  to  be  splinted  should  be  first  evenly  covered  ^*"*«' 
with  a  soft  flannel  bandage,  or  some  well  fitting  flannel    °  ^^^' 
clothing.     The  bandages,  which  should  be  about  two-thirds 
the  length  of  an  ordinary  roller,  and  2^  inches  wide,  are 
made  of  a  ver^  coarse  muslin,  to  which  the  name  of  ainoline 
is  generally  given. 

They  are  prepared  by  rubbing  the  dry  plaster  in  powder 
well  into  the  meshes,  and  then  rolling  up  loosely.  When 
made  they  should  be  kept  lying  on  their  sides  in  a  tin  box 
till  required. 

To  make  the  splint  it  is  only  necessary  to  put  the  ban- 
dages in  water  till  all  the  plaster  is  well  soaked,  and  then 
to  roll  them  on  the  limb,  allowing  them  to  take  their  own 
course  to  a  great  extent,  avoiding  reverses,  and  not  attempt- 
ing to  form  any  regular  pattern.  The  more  oblique  the 
general  direction  of  the  bandage  is,  and  the  more  figures  of 
8  are  made,  the  better.  Three  layers  of  the  bandage  are 
generally  enough  to  make  a  firm  case. 

In  all  cases  where  a  stiff  bandage  is  applied  to  the  leg, 
great  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  foot  at  right  angles. 
This  is  easily  done  by  passing  a  clove  hitch  round  the  big 
toe  with  a  long  piece  of  bandage,  which  may  be  fastened  to 
the  head  of  the  patient's  bed,  or  round  his  neck.  When  the 
case  has  been  applied,  it  must  be  kept  quite  still  until  it 
has  set ;  this  wiU  require  from  half  an  hour  to  three  hourS| 


spUnU. 
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according  to  the  weather,  the  dampness  of  the  bandages, 
etc.  The  setting  may  be  hastened  by  hot  water  bottles  or 
proximity  to  a  fire. 

Sometimes  it  is  desirable  to  retard  the  setting ;  this  can 
be  done  by  soaking  the  bandages  in  mucilage  and  water. 
When  this  plan  is  followed,  some  surgeons  cut  the  saturated 
and  moistened  bandages  into  strips,  which  are  laid  down, 
over-lapping  each  other ;  the  limb  is .  then  laid  upon  them 
and  they  are  brought  round  it  in  order,  and  the  ends 
crossed  in  front  in  a  spiral  fashion  so  as  to  produce  the 
appearance  of  an  8  bandage  (see  Fig.  80).  This  mode  will 
be  alluded  to  again  under  the  head  of  spinal  jackets. 
Bmrian  Sometimes  the  plaster  may  be  used  as  a  mass  moulded 

between  two  shapc^i  bandages.  This  is,  indeed,  the  original 
"  Bavarian  splint,"  a  method  now  almost  obsolete.  These 
splints  are  usually  made  for  cases  of  simple  fracture  of  the 
leg,  but  are  not  confined  to  these  injuries.  Taking  the  leg 
as  an  example :  two  pieces  of  flannel  or  stout  canvas  are  cut 
out  to  a  pattern  which  can  be  accurately  got  by  cutting  open 
a  stocking  which  would  fit  the  patient,  along  the  front  of 
the  leg  and  foot  and  then  spreading  it  out ;  or  more  roughly, 
by  making  "a  double  "  of  No.  12  in  Fig.  94.  The  pieces  of 
flannel  or  canvas  are  then  laid  one  on  top  of  the  other  and 
stitched  down  the  middle  line.  The  limb  being  laid  upon 
them,  the  piece  next  to  the  leg  and  foot  is  brought  roiuid 
these  parts  and  fiistened  along  the  front  with  safety  pins. 
The  corners  mih/  of  the  outside  piece  are  then  brought  up, 
and  pinned  or  stitched  to  the  corresponding  corners  of  the 
inner  one,  so  that  there  is  a  kind  of  bag  open  along  the 
top,  on  each  side  of  the  leg  and  foot  (Fig.  97). 


Fig.  97. — Bavarian  Splinl  {semi-diagrammatic). 

The  plaster  is  then  quickly  mixed  in  a  basin  and  stirred 
with  the  hand  until  it  is  of  the  consistence  of  thick  cream. 
It  is  then  poured  into  the  bag  on  either  side,  the  stitching 
along  the  back  of  the  leg  of  course  preventing  the  plaster 
from  going  right  round.    When  enough  has  been  poured  in, 
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it  is  pressed  and  moulded  in  all  directions  by  the  hands  so 
as  to  make  an  even  layer  of  plaster,  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  thick,  between  the  flannel  or  canvas  sides.  A  roller 
may  then  be  put  on  to  complete  the  moulding  while  the 
plaster  sets,  which  will  take  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour. 
The  splint  is  then  taken  off  by  unpinning  the  inner  layer  of 
the  bag  in  front ;  there  will  then  be  found  a  kind  of  hinge 
behind  where  the  two  layers  were  stitched  together,  ena- 
bling the  sides  to  open.  The  case  is  now  trimmed  and 
lined,  or  simply  put  on  over  a  flannel  roller  and  secured 
with  webbing  straps.* 

The  plaster  in  this  and  all  other  cases  must  be  very  dry ; 
it  is,  therefore,  a  wise  precaution  to  have  it  put  into  an 
oven  for  an  hour  before  it  is  wanted. 

In  all  cases  when  plaster  of  Paris  is  used,  while  the 
bandage  is  being  put  on,  a  moderate  amount  of  the  plaster, 
moistened,  should  be  rubbed  into  it,  and  the  hands,  well 
wetted,  should  be  {)assod  up  and  down  to  distribute  the 
plaster  evenly,  and  to  rub  it  into  the  bandage  thoroughly. 

The  silicate  case  is  made  with  ordinary  bandages  and  a  smoate. 
saturated  solution  of  silicate  of  soda,  with  or  without  the 
addition  of  a  little  chalk  or  whiting ;  it  is  applied  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  way  as  the  gum  and  chalk  one  so  that  one 
description  will  do  for  both.  In  their  mechanical  properties, 
also,  the  two  cases  are  very  similar.  The  silicate  is  slightly 
heavier,  and  perhaps  not  quite  so  durable;  on  the  other 
hand  it  sets  rather  more  quickly,  taking  from  three  to  four 
hours,  while  the  gum  and  chalk  take  from  twelve  to 
eighteen. 

Gum  and  chalk.    We  owe  the  first  description  of  this  oam  and  ohaik. 
form  of  encasing  splints,  we  believe,  to  the  late  Mr.  Smee, 
who  brought  it  into  use  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 

A  sufficient  quantity  of  dry  powdered  chalk,  free  from 
lumps,  is  mixed  in  a  basin  with  mucilage,  until  it  is  of  the 
consistence  of  gruel.  The  limb  being  first  bandaged  with 
flannel  (and  in  the  case  of  the  leg  or  thigh,  the  foot  fixed 
at  right  angles  with  the  heel  elevated  on  a  block),  is  care- 
fully bandaged  with  a  common  calico  roller,  the  flannel 
roller  extending  beyond  it  for  about  half  an  inch.  The 
mixture  is  then  rubbed  into  the  bandage  with  the  hands,  so 
as  to  permeate  it  thoroughly.     Another  bandage  is  then 

*  This  form  of  splint  is  now  almost  abandoned  in  London  in  favour 
of  those  made  of  coarse  flannel,  soaked  with  plaster  of  Paris  cream, 
after  Mr.  Croft's,  or  some  similar  method ;  these  are  described  imdcr 
the  heading  of  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  leg  (9. v.). 
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Rtearine  or 
parafRn. 


Starch. 


Bpicas. 


put  on  and  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  generally  a  third 
will  be  found  necessary.     The  case  is  then  left  to  dry. 

The  advantages  of  a  w^ell  made  gum  and  chalk  case  are 
many.  It  is  lighter  when  dry  than  plaster  of  Paris,  and 
though  abundantly  strong,  has  a  certain  flexibility  which 
prevents  it  cracking.  On  the  other  hand  it  requires  more 
time  and  patience  in  application,  and  the  length  of  time  it 
takes  to  set  is  sometimes  inconvenient.  It  is,  however, 
generally  preferred  by  those  who  are  accustomed  to  put  it 
on. 

The  stearine  case  suggested  by  Mr.  Lawson  Tait,  is  very 
clean  and  very  rigid,  but  it  is  liable  to  crack.  It  is  most 
suitable  for  limbs  which  require  to  be  fixed  upon  splints  for 
some  length  of  time  while  the  patients  are  confined  to  bed, 
or  at  least  have  not  to  move  much.  Thus  it  is  a  very  good 
way  of  fixing  the  leg  and  thigh  on  to  the  splint  in  cases  of 
resection  of  the  knee.  The  paraffin  is  cut  up  into  small 
chips  and  heated  in  a  vessel  placed  in  a  saucepan  full  of 
boiling  water,  for  the  wax  itself  should  not  be  heated  above 
212"*  F.  Gauze  bandages,  similar  to  those  used  in  anti- 
septic dressings,  are  then  immersed  in  the  melted  wax.  The 
paraffin  takes  about  two  minutes  to  thoroughly  penetrate 
to  the  centre  of  the  roller.  The  bandages  must  then  be 
applied  to  the  limb  over  a  flannel  bandage  while  they  are 
as  hot  as  the  operator's  hands  can  bear. 

Starch  is  the  least  efficient  material  for  making  a  sup- 
porting case,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  one  which  is 
always  ready  to  every  one's  hand. 

It  is  applied  like  gum  and  chalk,  by  rubbing  starch  paste 
into  the  interstices  of  ordinary  bandages.  Four,  or  even 
five  thicknesses  will  be  required  for  any  useful  degree  of 
support.  The  limb  must  be  kept  very  still  while  the  case 
is  drying. 

It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  a  common  roller  bandage 
{f'.g.,  one  used  for  securing  fracture  splints)  has  a  more  neat 
appearance,  and  is  less  liable  to  be  disturbed  if  a  little  thin 
stiirch  paste  is  brushed  or  rubbed  over  it  after  it  has  been 
put  on. 

Its  chief  drawback  is  the  shrinkage  which  occurs  as  the 
splint  dries  on  the  limb,  which  is  not  present  when  other 
materials  are  used.  This  may  even  produce  gangrene,  and 
must  prove  a  soun  e  of  anxiety,  necessitating  careful  obser- 
vation of  the  circulation  until  the  splint  is  dry. 

Plaster  of  Paris,  or  gum  and  chalk  spica  bandages  are 
very  frequently  used  in  early  or  convalescent  cases  of  hip 
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disease,  or  in  fractures  about  the  neck  of  the  femur.  They 
are  applied  like  the  ordinary  spica^  but  require  a  rather 
firmer  and  longer  hold  on  the  thigh.  That  part  of  the 
bandage  which  goes  round  the  pelvis  does  not  require  to  be 
so  much  stiffened  as  the  rest 

It  is  often  necessary  to  apply  a  stiff  bandage  or  case  to  xrap-doon. 
some  part  where  there  is  a  wound.  -  If  the  discharge  from 
this  be  extremely  small,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  cover  it  witli 
dry  lint;  but  if  not,  an  opening  or  "trap-door"  must  be 
made.  This  is  best  done  with  a  very  sharp  knife  after  the 
splint  is  firmly  set,  a  careful  note  being  taken  at  the  time 
of  application  as  to  the  exact  position  of  the  wound. 

It  will  happen,  every  now  and  again,  that  through 
chafing,  or  some  other  cause,  a  sore  develops  underneath 
one  of  these  splints.  In  such  a  case  no  time  must  be  lost 
in  cutting  away  the  chafing  part.  This  may  be  sufficient, 
but  very  often  the  whole  splint  will  have  to  be  removed, 
and  the  sore  allowed  to  heal.  It  is,  therefore,  very  evident 
that  every  care  must  be  taken  while  applying  the  case  to 
avoid  creases  or  constrictions  in  the  bandages,  which  may 
lead  to  such  serious  consequences.  Another  common  act 
of  carelessness  which  may  lead  to  the  above  result  is  that 
of  leaving  pins  within  the  folds  of  the  bandage. 

When  plaster  or  gum  and  chalk  cases  have  to  be  removed,  To  remove 
a  pair  of  strong  cutting  pliers  (Scutin's^  may  be  used,  or  an  ^  **  **'  ****** 
instrument  devised  by  Mr.  Davy,  whicn  is  a  combination  of 
a  knife  and  a  saw,  and  which  is  very  suitable  for  the  pur- 
pose, if  the  splint  is  to  be  cut  up  along  the  middle  line 
without  other  damage  so  that  it  may  be  used  again.  In 
other  cases  a  strong  jack  knife  will  do,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  limb  be  very  tender  it  may  be  best  to  soak  it 
and  the  splint  in  water  until  the  plaster  or  chalk  is  suffi- 
ciently softened  to  allow  of  the  layers  of  bandage  being 
peelea  off. 

A  few  words  as  to  the  manner  in  which  plaster  of  Paris  now  to  use 
should  be  practically  handled,  when  used  for  the  purposes  ^'*'*^®'  °^  ^*'*'*' 
of  support,  or  any  other  surgical  objects,  may  be  useful. 

It  should  be  rcLollected  that,  except  it  is  used  on  a  very 
small  scale,  it  is  always  a  very  messy  thing  to  apply,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  clean  up  afterwards.  Clothes,  carpets,  and 
everything  that  is  upholstered,  should  be  protected  or 
removed.  Aprons,  and  sleeves  (or  bare  arms)  will  be 
wanted  also. 

If  the  roller  bandage  is  the  method  chosen,  the  dry 
plaster,  in  powder,  must  be  distributed,  as  evenly  as  pos^ 
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sible,  on  the  unrolled  bandages  a  short  time  before  they  are 
wanted.  But  they  will  keep  a  week  if  they  are  put  in  a 
tin  in  a  dry  place. 

The  best  way  to  <7harge  the  bandages  from  end  to  end 
with  the  powder,  is  to  pass  them  over  u  table  or  board  with 
a  heap  of  loose  plaster  upon  it,  and  then  to  sprinkle  them 
with  it,  rubbing  it  lightly  into  their  meshes ;  passing  them 
on  from  left  to  right,  and  rolling  them  up  at  the  end  of  the 
table. 

The  manner  of  wetting  the  bandages  has  been  already 
mentioned.  It  may  be  added  that  the  vessel  in  which  they 
are  immersed  must  contain  water  at  a  depth  sufficient  to 
cover  them.  None  must  be  put  in  water  until  everything 
else  h  ready.  Then  one  only  is  to  be  thoroughly  wetted 
through  and  the  air  expelled,  and  as  it  is  taken  out  of  the 
basin  to  be  applied,  an  assistant  puts  another  into  the  water. 
The  times  of  application  and  of  soaking  will  then  coincide 
in  a  convenient  fashion. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no  regular  rule  given  here 
for  the  amount  of  water  to  be  taken  up  by  the  roller,  and 
practically  as  much  will  be  taken  up  by  the  powder  as  it 
tost  as  gypsum  in  the  furnace,  and  no  more. 

But  a  little  more  accuracy  and  practice  is  required  if  the 
second  way  of  applying  the  plaster  is  adopted,  namely,  by 
80  adding  the  dry  powder  to  the  water  that  the  mixture  is 
a  complete  and  creamy  fluid,  in  which  the  pieces  of  coarse 
house  flannel,  already  shaped  as  required,  can  be  immersed 
and  saturated  with  it,  and  still  be  flexible  enough  to  be 
moulded  to  the  limb  l>efore  setting. 

The  best  way  is  to  take  a  quantity  of  water,  in  a  basin 
or  bucket,  equal  to  about  two-thirds  of  the  quantity  of 
plaster  cream  which  is  estimated  to  be  wanted ;  then  taking 
the  powder,  and  gently  and  slowly  scattering  it  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  all  over,  let  it  sink  by  itself.  This  it 
will  do  very  quickly  at  first,  and  then  more  slowly,  until 
the  plaster  ceases  to  be  dissolved  but  remains  on  the  top  of 
a  cone  of  thoroughly  moistened  plaster  in  the  water.  The 
contents  of  the  basin  must  now  for  the  first  time  be  stirred, 
and  this  is  best  done  by  the  hand  at  the  bottom,  and 
quietly  so  that  there  are  no  surface  bubbles ;  it  will  soon 
become  uniformly  thicker,  and  can  be  used  at  the  thickness 
of  rather  thin  cream.  At  the  end  of  the  setting  it  hardens 
very  quickly.  The  cream  for  taking  solid  casts,  as  of  the 
limbs  or  trunk,  is  used  rather  thinner  than  it  is  for  stiffen 
ing  flannel ;  that  is,  it  is  used  as  soon  as  it  is  mixed. 
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SECTION  II!. 


OF    FRACTUKES. 


CHAPTER   XL 

Of  thb   Immediate   Treatment   op   Fractures, 
Improvised  Splinting,  etc. 

In  this  section,  only  such  fractures  as  require  manipulative  General 
surgical  treatment  will  be  considered,  and  only  such  of  ^*^"**^^""°"^ 
these  as  the  dresser  or  house  surgeon  may  reasonably  expect 
to  meet  with,  and  which  he  must  learn  to  treat,  during  his 
hospital  experience.  With  regard  to  apparatus  and  manijni- 
lations,  we  shall  describe  chiefly  those  which  are  commonly 
used  in  London  hospitals. 

But  before  proceeding  to  the  treatment  of  fractures  indi- 
vidually, there  are  certain  general  points  which  must  be 
understood. 

The  first  time  the  student  makes  a  post  mortem  examina-  The  extent  of 
tion  on  a  recent  ca«se  of  fracture,  however  simple,  even  if  *"^^'y* 
there  be  to  outward  seeming  only  a  very  slight  amount  of 
injury,  he  cannot  fail  to  be  astonished  at  the  extent  to  which 
the  tissues  have  really  suffered,  at  the  amount  of  bruising 
and  disorganisation  of  the  muscles,  and  at  the  infiltration  of 
all  the  softer  parts  with  extravasated  blood.  And  yet,  ])ro- 
vided  that  such  a  fracture  be  simple,  or  if  compound,  that 
septic  forms  of  inflammation  are  successfully  warded  oft*,  it 
is  astonishing  how  quickly  tissues,  brin'sod  and  hurt  as  these 
are,  will  recover. 

A  further  examination  of  a  recent  fracture  on  the  |>ost 
mortem  table  will  show  that  the  injury  of  the  soft  parts  has 
been,  to  a  large  extent,  due  to  the  working  of  the  sharp, 
splintered  fragments  among  the  more  yielding  tissues ; 
indeed,  in  fractures  by  indirect  violence,  this  is  the  only 
cause  of  their  injury. 

In  considering  then,  the  general  line  of  conduct  in  cases 
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Chief  points  In 

immediate 

treatment. 


of  fracture,  the  student  should  think  of  the  condition  of  the 
limb  inside  the  skin,  and  appreciate  that  it  is  probably  much 
worse  than  appears  upon  the  surface ;  and  further,  he  should 
recollect  that  between  the  time  of  the  occurrence  of  the  frac- 
ture and  its  being  set,  careless  or  improper  handling  may  do 
much  mischief,  so  that  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  by 
movements  on  the  part  of  the  patient  or  of  his  friends,  a 
simple  fracture  is  converted  into  a  compound  one;  or,  much 
more  rarely,  an  important  vessel  or  nerve  is  seriously  in- 
jured. 

It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  there  are  many  points  for 
consideration  in  the  treatment  of  a  case  of  fracture,  in 
addition  to  the  actual,  and  so  to  speak,  permanent  setting 
of  the  bones. 

So  long  as  the  patient  can  be  left  lying,  little  further 
harm  can  come  to  the  broken  bones,  so  that  there  need  be 
no  hurry. 

The  chief  points  in  the  immediate  treatment  of  fractures 
are: — 

1.  The  prevention  of  further  injury  (a)  by  means  of  some 
improvised  support  or  splint,  (b)  by  proper  precautions  in 
transport. 

2.  The  arrangement  of  the  bed  on  which  the  patient  has 
to  lie,  probably  for  some  weeks,  the  getting  him  into  it,  and 
the  gcMieral  management  of  affairs  in  the  interval  which 
must  elapse  before  the  setting. 


L — ^MEASURES  FOR  PREVENTION  OF  FURTHER  INJURY. 


ImprovlBed 

BplIntB. 


Improvised  SpJlnting, — This  is  desirable  when  there  is  any 
appreciable  movement  between  the  fragments,  any  painful 
spasm  of  the  muscles,  or  whenever  the  patient  has  to  be 
moved  to  any  distance.  The  ways  in  which  more  or  less 
efficient  splints  may  be  made  are  very  numerous,  so  that  in 
this  matter  the  principles  of  the  improvisation  being  indi- 
cated, the  details  must  be  left  to  the  individual  readiness 
and  energy  of  the  surgeon.  Whatever  comes  first  to  hand 
will  of  course  be  used  first,  as  firewood,  match-boarding, 
cigar  boxes,  bookcovers,  paper,  etc.,  and  it  will  hardly  ever 
be  found  difficult  to  give  sufficient  support  to  any  fracture. 
Even  a  newspaper  will  be  of  great  service,  if  it  be  folded 
often  enough,  especially  if  it  be  bent  round  so  as  to  form  a 
portion  of  a  hollow  cylinder.  In  fractures  of  the  leg,  or 
thigh  of  one  side,  the  use  which  may  be  made  of  the 
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oppoeito  sound  one  u  t  splint,  by  tying  the  two  limbe 
together,  should  slwa^B  be  remembere«I* 


FiQ.  98. — Illiistralion  of  Improvised  SjiUaling, 

Fig.  98  has  been  drawn  to  show  a  few  of  the  ways  in 
which  common  materials,  such  as  firewood,  towels,  and 
handkerchiefs,  may  be  used  for  the  temporary  support  of 
fracture  of  the  collar-bone,  humerufi,  and  of  the  bones  of 
the  leg. 

As  a  role  rewmal  of  elothea  is  unwise  until  tha  patient  is  n« 
about  to  be  put  into  bed,  when  it  can  be  done  doIil>erately, 
and  so  as  to  cause  as  little  pain  as  possible,  but  if  the  frac- 
ture be  badly  compound,  or  if  there  be  sorious  hEemorrhage, 
the  clothing  must  be  removed  for  more  careful  examination 
of  the  parts.  These  cases  of  hsemorrhiiye  in  connection 
with  fracture  are  ahvays  serious,  and  the  ncbcssity  of 
attending  to  this  condition  will  uike  precedence  of  the 
qnestion  of  supporting  the  broken  bones. 

Improvised  splints  should  always  be  piit  on  in  a  way 
which  will  allow  of  their  ready  removal,  and  in  applying 
them  there  need  he  no  effort  made  accurately  to  replace  the 
fractured  parts,  but  merely  in  a  general  and  gcntlo  fashion 
to  reduce  the  deformity,  and  give  supjwrt. 

The  following  directions  will  serve  as  examples  of  what 

*  The  raadet  will  iindi>rstiu)d  that  much  of  yihat  is  here  written 
applies  eepociallj  to  fraotoies  of  Ihe  lowat  limbs,  wliich  generally 
stand  in  need  of  man  itM-n  Msistanoe, 

10 


bone. 
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may  be  done  in  some  of  the  more  common  accidents  invol- 
ving fracture  of  bones,  in  the  way  of  a  rough  and  ready 
splinting,  it  being  understood  that  they  are  examples  only, 
iractnre  of  the  (1.)  FniHiued  lower  jaw.  This  will  have  occurred  as  a 
ower  JEW.  result  of  some  direct  violence,  and  there  will  be  a  good  deal 
of  bruising  of  the  soft  parts.  All  that  will  be  required  in 
the  first  instance  will  be  to  tie  up  the  lower  jaw  against  the 
up})er  one  with  a  soft  handkerchief,  passed  under  the  chin 
and  over  the  vertex  of  the  skull.  The  patient  must  not 
talk,  and  if  any  noiu^ishment  has  to  be  taken  it  should  be 
poured  slowly  into  the  mouth  at  one  of  the  angles. 
Of jthe  collar-  (2.)  Broken  colhir-bime.  This  in  adults  may  happen  from 
direct  violence,  as  by  a  bullet  or  any  severe  direct  blow ; 
in  such  a  case  the  symptoms  will  be  well  marked.  Or  it 
may  occur  at  birth  or  in  young  infants,  by  rough  handling 
or  slight  drags  or  falls,  in  which  case  it  may  often  be 
overlooked.  But  it  is  generally  the  result  of  an  indirect 
shock,  as  by  falling  on  tlie  shoulder,  or  on  the  out-stretched 
hand.  The  |)atient  instinctively  supports  the  elbow  and 
forearm  of  the  injured  side  with  the  other  arm,  and  so 
pushes  up  the  shoulder,  which  would  otherwise  droop.  If 
the  patient  can  be  conveniently  put  to  bed  on  a  hard  mat- 
tress, flat  on  the  back,  with  a  small  pillow  between  the 
shoulders,  and  a  very  small  one  (or  none  at  all)  under  the 
head,  the  fragments  of  the  clavicle  will  come  absolutely  into 
ap])()sition.  But  often  when  this  accident  happens  the 
suti'erer  has  to  travel  for  some  distance,  and  although  by 
merely  slinging  the  arm  all  risk  of  any  gieat  additional 
damage  will  be  avoided,  a  better  plan  is  to  use  a  couple 
of  towels  or  triangu'ar  bandages  in  the  way  now  to  be 
descril>ed.  With  th(^se  the  arm  can  easily  be  fixed  in  a 
position  which  will  give  complete  comfort,  and  indeed,  in 
many  cases  will  bring  the  fragments  into  sufficiently  good 
position  to  enable  union  to  take  place  without  any  notice- 
able deforraitv.  This  method  is  also  suitable  for  the 
permanent  setting,  and  is  mentioned  later  on  under  that 
head. 

The  indications  to  be  fulfilled  in  cases  of  fractured  clavicle 
are — that  the  shoulder  must  be  well  pushed  up,  the  arm 
must  be  fastened  to  the  side  with  the  elbow  behind  a  ver- 
tical line  (Iropj)e(l  from  the  }>oint  of  the  shoulder,  and  that 
the  shoulder  joint  should  be  forced  away  from  the  thorax 
by  a  pad  placed  in  the  axilla,  to  counteract  the  tendency 
of  the  broken  ends  of  the  clavicle  to  overlap.  A  way  in 
which  this  may  readily  be  done  is  shown  in  Fig.  99  (and 
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also  in  Fig.  98).  A  soft,  but  firm  pad,  of  about  tho  size  of 
one's  fist  is  made,  as  with  a.  cricketing  cap  or  a  newspuper, 
and  is  placed  in  the  axilla ;  *  the  foreann  is  crossed  over 
the  chest,  with  the  hand  pointing  to  the  opposite  shoulder, 


FiQ.  99. — Treatment  of  Fractured  Clavide  with  two  towels,  or 
Triaiiffuiar  Bandages. 

the  point  of  the  elbow  being  held  well  back.  A  tovol  is  uethod  oi 
then  folded  as  a  broad  scarf,  the  elbow  is  settled  into  the  KwiSt "'"'"" 
middle  of  it,  and  then,  hy  tying  the  ends  over  the  opposite 
shoulder,  the  hand  and  forearm  being  covered  by  the  scarf, 
the  arm  on  the  injured  side  can  bo  pushed  well  up.  The 
other  towel  is  then  brought  round  so  as  to  fasten  the  arm, 
forearm,  and  hand,  firmly  to  the  trunk,  and  the  ends  are 
knotted  or  pinned  beneath  the  opposite  armpit.  A  reference 
to  the  figure  will  explain  better  than  words  can  do,  these 
simple  but  efficient  arrangements. 

(3.)    Fracture  in  the  nf.iffhbourhood  of  the  skmdder  joint.  Fraoiare  iwm 
For  this,  inasmuch  as  the  displacement  and  mobility  of  the  ""  ''"'"'^"■ 
fragments  are  both  often  either  slight  or  obscure,  a  well- 
adjusted  sling  is  at!  that  is  required  at  first,  or  during 
removal. 

(4.)  Fracture  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus.  Here  the  dia-  of  ihe  Phatt  oi 
placement  may  be  considerable,  and  the  ends  of  the  broken  u""™- 
Done,  by  moving  on  each  other,  may  cause  much  pain  and 
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muscular  -flpasm.  The  weight  of  the  forearm  must  be 
utilised  to  preyent  overlapping  of  the  fragments,  and  a 
little  gentle  traction  may  be  made  at  the  elbow.  Some 
short  pieces  of  firewood,  cardboard,  etc.,  should  then  be 
tied  round  the  limb,  outside  the  sleeve,  with  handkerchiefs, 
or  something  of  the  kind,  care  being  taken  that  those  on 
the  inside  are  so  short  that  the  circulation  is  not  impeded 
at  the  elbow  (see  Fig.  98^.  The  hand  and  wrist  should 
then  be  slung  in  a  towel  folded  scarf  ways. 

About  tiM  (5.)   Fractures  abovi  the  dbaw  joint.    The  forearm  should 

elbow.  YyQ  slung,  but  it  will  be  unwise  to  attempt  any  reduction  of 

the  fracture,  which  is  often  complicated  with  dislocation, 
till  arrangements  have  been  made  for  its  regular  setting. 

Of  the  forearm.  (6.)  Fnidure  of  the  bones  of  the  forearm.  The  limb  should 
be  supported  by  two  splints,  which  need  not  be  very  rigid 
(brown  paper  folded  several  times  will  do  very  well),  placed 
along  the  front  and  back  of  the  hand  and  forearm,  and 
reaching  from  the  elbow  to  beyond  the  tips  of  the  fingers. 
The  hand  should  be  placed  midway  between  pronation  and 
supination,  with  the  thumb  upwards;  the  splint  on  the 
flexor  side  must  not  embarrass  the  brachial  artery  when  the 
arm  is  bent.  The  splints  may  be  tied  on  with  handker- 
chiefs, and  the  arm  supported  with  a  broad  sling. 

coUes'  fracture.  (7.)  Colles'  fraciure  at  the  wrist.  Impaction  is  almost 
always  present  in  those  cases,  so  there  is  no  risk  of  undue 
mobility.  A  simple  sling,  therefore,  is  all  that  will  gener- 
ally be  necessary,  but  sometimes,  when  there  is  painful 
spasm  of  the  flexors  of  the  fingers,  relief  is  afforded  by  a 
soft  splint  along  the  front  of  the  hand  and  forearm,  lightly 
tied  on.  The  fractiu*e  should  always  be  set  as  soon  as 
possible,  in  one  of  the  ways  to  be  described  later. 

Fraotnred  ribs.  (8.)  Fractured  ribs.  When  an  accident  has  happened, 
which  in  the  nature  of  things  may  have  caused  one  or  more 
ribs  to  ^ive  way,  and  the  injured  person  complains  of  a  stab- 
bing pain  or  "catch"  in  the  breath,  on  inspiration,  with 
other  signs  of  embarrassment  of  the  breathing  movements, 
it  will  not  be  necessary  in  the  first  instance  to  distinguish 
whether  there  has  been  a  bruising  or  an  actual  fracture  of 
the  thoracic  walls.  In  the  majority  of  cases  it  will  be  foimd 
that  immediate  relief  is  afforded  by  placing  the  hands  on 
either  side  of  the  chest,  and  compressing  the  thoracic  walls 
gently,  but  firmly.  Very  often  the  patient  will  have  found 
this  out,  and  may  even  have  tied  his  scarf  tightly  round  his 
body.  Until  a  more  complete  support  can  be  given  to  the 
thorax  by  strapping  and  bandaging,  something  in  the  way 
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of  a  scarf  or  towel  must  be  tied  Found  the  chest  with  the 
tightness  which  will  eive  the  greatest  amount  of  relief. 

A  patient  with  broken  ribs  may  thus  be  able  to  got  home 
without  much  suffering,  but  he  should  be  cautioned  against 
any  movement  which  would  require  any  but  the  shallowest 
respiration,  for  though  he  may  be  comfortable  enough  so 
long  as  the  diaphragm  alone  is  concerned  in  the  performance 
of  breathing,  lus  pain  would  be  much  aggravated  by  any 
effort  which  would  bring  the  chest  walls  into  play. 

(9.)    Fractured  Spine,     Whenever,   or  under  whatever  Fractured 
circumstances  the  back  appears  to  be  broken,  no  question  "^  °*' 
of  splinting  can  arise,  but  the  harm,  or  rather  the  disaster, 
which  may  be  wrought  by  rough  or  careless  handling, 
cannot  be  too  thoroughly  realised. 

The  symptoms  of  fractured  spine  being  present,  the 
injured  person  should  be  placed  in  the  supine,  or  prone 
position,  on  the  ground,  with  the  trunk  as  straight  as  it 
can  be  gently  put.  In  the  absence  of  a  stretcher,  a  gate, 
hurdle,  shutter,  or  some  other  rigid  platform  should  be 
procured,  and  placed  close  to  the  patient,  who  must  be 
placed  on  it  with  the  least  possible  alteration  of  position. 
(For  the  methods  of  transportation,  see  page  151.) 

(10.)  Fractured  Pelvis.  This  may  occur  from  a  fall,  but  Fractorea 
in  most  cases  the  cause  will  be  the  p  issage  of  some  crushing  ^  ^  ^' 
weight,  as  the  wheels  of  a  wagon.  Little  requires  to  be  done 
in  the  first  instance ;  but  relief  may  be  given  by  tying  a 
broad  scarf  or  belt  round  the  pelvis,  and  the  patient  must  be 
quickly  placed  on  a  stretcher  or  its  substitute.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  even  after  a  severe  injury  to  the  pelvis,  the 

Ktient  is  able  to  walk  after  a  fashion,  but  this  must  never 
allowed. 

(11.)  FraUure  of  the  neck  of  the  Thigh-bone : — 1.  Fracture  Fnujtnre  of  the 
in  old  people.  This  will  only  require  that  the  patient  be  ?emur?  *^® 
moved  with  gentleness  on  a  stretcher ;  no  other  precautions 
are  necessary.  2.  Fractwre  with  violence^  and  injury  to  the 
softer  parts  around*  This  will  usually  be  extra-capsular, 
and  generally  occurs  in  adults.  In  any  case  precautions 
must  be  taken  to  prevent  further  damage  in  removal; 
these,  however,  will  be  practicaUy  the  same  as  are  required 
in  the  following  case. 

(12.)   Fractwre  of  the  shaft  of  the  Femur,    In  consequence  of  its  shaft. 
of  the  length  and  strength  of  this  bone,  its  fracture  may  be 
attended  with  great  disorganisation  of  the  surrounding 
parts,  and  the  injury  is  very  easily  made  more  serious  still 
by  rough  or  unskilful  handling.    In  these  cases  the  principal 
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difficulty  is  that  of  transport,  and  the  reader  has  only  to 
imagine  what  might  be  the  consequences  of  ill-advised 
efforts  to  move  a  heavy  man  with  his  thigh  broken  in  the 
middle  and  unsupported,  to  see  at  once  that  no  attempt 
should  be  made  to  move  an  adult  thus  injured  till  the  limb 
has  been  rendered  fairly  stiff  by  improvised  splinting.  The 
end  desired  is  practically  to  make  the  patient's  booy  rigid 
from  the  armpit  to  the  ankle,  so  as  to  prevent  all  risk  of  a 
bending  or  buckling  up  of  the  broken  ends  of  the  bone, 
which  would  otherwise  readily  occur.  The  patient  should 
be  kept  lying  absolutely  flat  on  the  back,  and  search  should 
be  made  for  something  long  and  strong  enough  to  serve  as 
a  "  girder  "  to  nm  the  whole  length  of  the  b«iy  (a  rifle  or  a 
broomstick  will  do  admirably).  This  must  then  be  laid 
along  the  injured  side,  the  top  going  beneath  the  axilla,  and 
the  limb  should  be  very  gently  straightened,  since  by  this 
time  it  will  probably  have  become  much  abducted,  and 
rotated  outwards.  Then  with  numerous  handkerchiefs, 
towels,  etc.,  this  long  splint  must  be  fastened  on,  passing 
the  bandages  round  the  thorax  and  pelvis.  Along  the  inner 
side  of  the  leg,  a  short  splint,  say  an  umbrella,  should  then 
be  placed,  and  a  back  splint  of  thin  board,  or  stiff  paper 
folded,  may  be  placed  along  the  back  of  the  thigh.  These 
supports  must  then  be  fastened  round  the  thigh,  leg,  and 
foot,  as  can  best  be  managed.  Finally,  the  injured  limb 
mu^t  be  tied  to  the  sound  one  in  two  or  three  places. 

If  these  proceedings  have  been  thoroughly  carried  out,  it 
should  be  possible,  although  it  would  be  unwise,  to  carry  the 
jxitient  simply  by  the  head  and  heels,  without  any  bending. 
(13.)  Fracture  n^'ar  the  knee  joint.  Here  the  risk  of  injury 
is  very  much  less,  and  one  of  two  plans  may  be  adopted. 
If  the  limb  be  lying  fairly  straight,  an  inside  and  an  outside 
splint,  as  two  walking  sticks,  should  be  tied  on  ^dth  several 
handkerchiefs,  avoiding  the  actual  seat  of  fracture  ;  or  what 
will  be  found  more  comfortable,  especially  if  the  limb  be 
bent,  will  be  to  place  beneath  the  joint  a  thick  pillow  or 
other  support,  keeping  it  in  the  flexed  position  with  a  few 
bandages  tied  round  all. 

Of  the  patella.  (14.)  In  a  froctiurd  Patella^  the  great  indication  is  to 
avoid  increased  sei)aration  of  the  fragments  and  further 
damage  to  the  knee  joint  beneath.  This  will  best  be  done 
by  a  strong  back  splint  of  umbrellas,  boarding,  etc.,  running 
behind  the  whole  length  of  the  thigh  and  leg,  and  tied  on 
firmly  with  handkerchiefs. 

Of  the  leg  (15.)  Fractures  of  oiie  or  both  hones  of  the  leg  generally  occur 


Of  the  lower 
end  of  the 
femax. 
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from  direct  violence,  and  because  the  skin  is  so  thin  over 
the  shin  bone  they  are  very  apt  to  become  secondarily  com- 
pound, and  may  be  so  from  the  beginning.  These  fractures 
are  thus  often  extremely  severe  injuries,  and  require  much 
care  and  gentleness  in  handling.  If  the  limb  be  very  much 
cnished,  with  comminution  of  the  bones,  whether  the  frac- 
ture be  compound  or  not,  probably  the  best  plan  will  be  to 
take  a  soft  pillow  and  arrange  the  stuffing  so  as  to  form  a 
trough,  lay  the  limb  in  it,  and  tie  it  up  with  soft  bandages. 
In  slighter  cases,  splints  long  enough  to  reach  below  the 
feet  must  be  put  on  both  the  outer  and  inner  sides,  or  on  the 
outer  one  only.  (See  Fig.  98.)  If  the  boot  can  be  easily 
taken  off,  as  by  cutting  up  the  side  springs  or  laces,  this 
should  be  done,  but  it  should  be  left  alone  if  it  seems  that 
removal  could  cause  the  slightest  damage. 

(16.)  In  Pott's  fracture  toith  disloaiiion  at  the  aiiEejmnt,  Potvafraotu  e 
it  will  be  unwise  to  use  any  force  to  rectify  the  deformity, 
which  will  often  be  considerable.  The  boot  should  be  cut 
off,  and  a  splint,  extending  from  the  knee  to  below  the  foot, 
should  be  put  on  the  inner  or  the  outer  side,  as  seems  best, 
with  handkerchiefs.  The  foot  should  be  placed  in  as 
nearly  a  natural  position  as  it  will  readily  come  to. 

Finally,    in    those    cases  of  compound  dislocatum  of  tli£  i^^^oMooVo? 
ankle,  or  of  a  general  crash  of  the  parts  about  the  foot,  caused  leg. 
by  great  violence,  little  can  be  done,  except  to  tie  the  parts 
up  in  a  pillow,  or  to  use   such  other  materials  for  soft 
support  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  will  admit  of. 

Meifwd  of  transport  of  cases  of  fracture,  and  p'ecautions  to  he  Transport 
taken  therein : — 

In  military  surgery  it  naturally  happens  that  great  stress 
is  laid  upon  the  best  ways  of  moving  people,  helpless  from 
injury,  whether  through  fracture  or  otherwise.  A  regular 
stretcher  drill  is  laid  down,  and  other  plans  for  lifting  and 
carrying  are  carefully  considered. 

But  in  civil  practice,  and  in  connection  with  the  proper 
work  of  house  surgeons  and  dressers,  elaborate  descriptions 
of  the  different  kinds  of  stretchers  and  of  kindred  details 
would  be  out  of  place  ;  still,  it  is  desirable  that  all  civilian 
dressers,  surgeons,  or  porters,  who  have  to  do  with  helpless 
prople,  should  have  some  acquaintance  with  the  best  ways 
of  lifting  and  moving  them,  and  one  or  two  of  these  ways 
will  here  be  mentioned,  supposing  always  that  the  injured 
person  is  unable  to  walk  at  all.  (The  case  of  children  need 
not  here  occupy  our  time.) 

If  two  people  only,  A  and  B,  are  available  for  the  trans-  ^Lai/.''^"' 
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port,  and  the  person  is  able  to  sit  up  a  little,  tite  best  way 
to  manage  will  be  for  them  to  muke  a  "  sedan  chair "  hy 
crossing  their  arms.  Of  this  "chair"  there  are  three  pat- 
terns, but  one  only  is  figured  because  it  is  the  best  for 
general  use. 

In  the  first  of  the  other  two  plans,  the  fingers  of  the 
right  hand  of  A,  and  the  left  band  of  B  are  interlocked  to 
form  a  seat,  while  A's  left  hand  is  placed  on  B's  Bhonlder, 
and  vice  vena,  to  make  a  back  support 

In  the  second  plan  both  A's  and  one  of  B's  hands  are 
joined  to  form  a  triangular  seat,  and  B's  other  hand  rests  on 
A's  shoulder,-  forming  a  chair  back. 

But  the  third  way  (Fig.  100)  is  the  best,  where  both 


Fia.  100. — Hditds  forming  Sedan  Chair. 

pairs  of  hands  are  used,  locked  together  to  form  a  seat,  and 
where  the  piiticnt  snnports  himself  by  his  hands  placed 
upon  iho  bearers'  shoulders. 
It  If  the  patient  be  quite  helpless  or  senseless,  whether 
he  has  to  be  carried  any  distance,  or  has  only  to  be 
lifted  on  to  a  stretcher  or  bed,  the  assistance  of  three 
people  is  desirable,  two,  A  and  B  to  do  the  lifting,  and 
the  third,  C,  to  look  after  the -injured  limb  and  the  patient 


generally. 


3  tjike  up  a  position  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
patient,  near  his  haunch  bones,  facing  each  other  ;  they  then 
stoop  down,  and  each  praditally  gota  one  hand  under  his 
back,  near  the  shoulder  Miuics,  till  they  meet  and  are 
clasped ;  the  other  hands  are  then  passed  and  locked 
under  the  breech. 

Having  secured  a  firm  grasp  they  rise  together  from  the 
stooping  posture  with  the  patient,  and  are  ready  to  move. 
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It  is  not  advisable  for  cither  to  kneel,  unless  they  cannot 
stoop  low  enough,  but  if  one  does,  both  must. 

A  patient  lifted  in  this  way  can  readily  be  placed  on  a 
bed,  or  be  lowered  on  to  a  stretcher  for  more  convenient 
carriage.  In  lifting  a  stretcher  the  taller  of  the  bearers 
should  go  to  the  head,  and  should  give  the  directions  as  to 
the  time  of  lifting,  etc.  The  head  should  always  be  lifted 
a  little  before,  and  lowered  a  little  after  the  feet.  In  carry- 
ing anyone  on  a  stretcher,  the  bearers  should  not  keep  step, 
but  the  left  foot  of  the  one  must  be  put  forward  with  the 
right  of  the  other,  to  avoid  swaying.  It  is  not  here  con- 
sidered necessary  to  give  an  account  of  the  actual  stretcher 
drill,  where  the  bearers  are  numbered  off,  and  have  their 
several  duties  sharply  defined,  for  the  purposes  of  military 
discipline. 

with  regard  to  conveyance  in  cabs,  a  four-wheeler  is  conveyance  in 
much  better  than  a  hansom.     If  the  injury  be  very  severe 
the  patient  should  be  lying  down  if  possible,  either  from 
seat  to  seat,  or  if  that  space  is  insufficient,  a  stretcher  may 
be  laid  across  the  floor  of  the  cab,  both  doors  being  opened. 

When  a  patient  has  been  brought  to  the  bedside,  it  will 
generally  be  found  convenient  to  remove  the  boots  and 
outer  clothing  as  he  lies  on  the  stretcher,  and  then  to  lift 
him  on  to  the  bed  as  described  above,  when  the  removal  of 
the  clothes  may  be  completed  at  leisure. 

Of  ihe  dioLgnom  offractweB. 

But  few  words  need  be  said  on  this  point  beyond  what  is  Diagnosis  of 
to  be  found  in  any  surgical  text  book,  to  which  the  reader  ^^  "*"' 
is  referred  for  an  enumeration  of  the  classical  and  orthodox 
signs  of  fracture.  They  may,  any  or  all  of  them,  be  absent, 
but  the  cases  will  be  few  in  which  a  general  knowledge  of 
anatomy,  guided  by  common  sense,  will  not  enable  the 
surgeon  to  decide  whether  a  bone  is  broken  or  not.  Doubt- 
ful cases,  however,  do  sometimes  happen ;  on  the  one  hand 
the  fracture  may  cause  so  little  displacement,  and  the  other 
symptoms  may  be  so  slight  that  the  condition  is  overlooked, 
while  on  the  other,  the  injury  to  the  vessels  and  soft  parts 
and  the  swelling  therefrom  may  be  so  great  as  to  mask  the 
condition  of  the  bones. 

In  the  first  case  no  great  harm  will  come  of  the  failure  to  ' 
detect  the  break,  and  in  the  second  the  question  will  be 
cleared  up  when  the  swelling  subsides  ;  but  in  all  wises  of 
doubt  there  is  only  one  rule  to  follow,  namely,  to  treat 
the  case  in  all  respects  as  if  a  fracture  were  known  to  be 
present. 
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11. — OF  FRACTTURB  BEDB. 

There  are  certain  points  to  be  looked  to  with  regard  to 
the  bed  on  which  a  patient  with  a  fractured  limb  will  have 
to  lie,  and  inasmuch  as  it  is  probable  that  once  there,  any 
further  movement  will  be  hurtful,  they  should  be  considered 
and  met  before  the  patient  is  placed  on  it. 

The  essentia]  qualities  which  the  bed  should  possess  are, 
that  there  should  nowhere  be  any  "  sagging  "  or  possibility 
of  giving  way,  that  the  surface  should  be  evenly  smooth  and 
comfortably  elastic,  and  that  the  foot  of  the  mattress  should 
be  somewhat  higher  than  the  head. 

In  practice  it  will  be  found  that  very  few  bedsteads  fulfil 
these  requirements,  oven  the  best  (the  wire-woven  beds,  or 
those  with  interlaced  iron  bands),  will  allow  of  a  certain 
giving  way  where  the  greatest  weight  of  the  body  comes, 
while  this  occurs  to  a  much  greater  extent  in  sticking,  or  sofa 
spring  beds.  The  evils  of  this  yielding  and  the  formation 
of  a  hollow  under  the  patient  are  not  so  apjmrent  at  first  as 
they  afterwards  become  ;  the  patient  gradually  slips  down, 
the  head  and  shoulders  are  pushed  forward,  and  the  heels 
come  up,  until,  instead  of  lying  in  a  straight  line,  the  body 
forms  two  sides  of  a  triangle,  the  apex  of  which  is  at  the 
ischial  tuberosities,  to  the  grievous  alteration  of  the  j^arts 
about  the  seat  of  fracture,  and  to  the  great  risk  of  the  form- 
ation of  bed  sores. 

Fortunately  the  remedy  is  easy,  and  involves  no  appar- 
atus, all  that  is  required  being  a  light  wooden  frame  or  a 
few  light  boards  placed  on  the  bedstead,  underneath  the 
mattress.  If  the  mattresses  are  of  the  kind  to  be  described 
directly,  no  discomfort  will  be  felt  after  a  very  little  time 
from  the  rigidity  of  these  boards,  even  by  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  lie  softly,  while  they  are  quite  as  efficient  as 
any  special  bedsteads  that  have  ever  been  devised. 

A  big  bed  is  a  misfortune  in  all  cases  of  sickness,  but 
especially  in  fractures.  The  best  size  is  that  of  the  ordinary 
single  bed,  as  found  in  hospiUils  and  elsewhere,  namely,  6  ft. 
6  in.  by  3  ft.  or  3  ft.  6  in. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  that  the  mattresses  in 
fracture  cases  should  possess  the  (qualities  of  smoothness  and 
elasticity  in  perfection,  and  for  this  reason  any  form  of 
"bed,"  either  of  feathers  or  any  other  material,  is  quite 
inadmissible.  Flock  mattresses  are  objectionable,  as,  even 
if  they  are  well  made,  they  tend  in  time  to  form  knot-s  or 
lumps.     The  best  combination  of  all  is  a  straw  palliasse, 
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and  over  that,  one  or  two  horse-hair  mattresses,  3^iii.  to 
4in.  thick.*  Over  the  mattress  one  blanket  is  generally 
found  useful.  The  sheets,  etc.,  require  no  particular 
directions,  save  that  if  a  draw-sheet  and  macintosh  are 
required,  they  should  be  arranged  before  the  patient  is  put 
to  bed. 

In  cases  of  fracture  of  the  lower  extremities,  or  of  the 
spine,  all  pillows,  bolsters,  etc.,  are  harmful,  except  the 
merest  cushion  beneath  the  head,  at  any  rate  in  the  early 
stages  of  union ;  and  if  the  patient  can  be  induced  to  lie 
thus  flat,  the  position  will  not  produce  discomfort  after  the 
first  day  or  two.  Any  pillows  should  be  small  and  firm, 
and  covered  with  separate  slips. 

The  bed  being  ready,  the  patient^  if  completely  disabled,  ^'^gjjf  patient 
should  be  very  gently  lifted  on  to  it ;  the  clothing  should 
be  removed,  cutting  off  the  boots  and  ripping  up  the  seams 
of  the  clothes,  if  this  has  not  been  done  before,  the  sound 
arm  or  leg  being  the  one  which  should  first  be  slipped  out 
of  the  sleeve  or  trousen  As  a  rule,  everything  in  the  shape 
of  temporary  spljnts  may  now  be  taken  off  and  the  limb 
should  be  placed  in  the  most  natural  position  in  which  it 
"will  easily  lie,  on  a  pillow  fashioned  into  a  kind  of  trough. 
Sandbags  are  very  often  useful  in  restraining  spasmodic 
movements  or  in  steadying  the  limb.  All  pressure  of  the 
bedclothes  must  be  taken  off  by  a  regular  cradle,  or  one  im- 
provised out  of  some  such  thing  as  a  bandbox  split  open. 
Lint  dipped  in  some  eva[K)rating  lotion  may  then  be  applied 
to  the  surface  of  the  fractured  limb.  If  the  case  be  a  severe 
one,  especially  if  there  be  much  spasm,  a  hypodermic  in- 
jection of  morphia  will  now  be  found  extremely  useful. 

Directions  for  arranging  the  bedding  in  cases  where  con- 
tinuous irrigation  is  required  will  be  found  under  that 
heading. 

*  The  best  are  made  thicker  at  the  foot  than  at  the  head,  but  they 
are  not  always  to  be  procured. 
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'  careful  work 


CHAPTER   Xn. 

Of  the  Permanent  Setting  of  Fractures  CoNsroERED 
Generally,  and  Especlally  of  Fractures  of  the 
Bones  of  the  Face,  Upper  ExTREiiiTiES,  and 
Spine.  

l— general  oonsideratioma 

We  have  now  to  consider  this  most  important  branch  of 
the  surgical  craft,  a  branch  in  which  failure  brings  discredit 
and  blame  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  credit  earned  by  even 
a  perfect  adjustment,  and  though  the  blame  is  often  unjustly 
bestowed,  it  must  be  confessed  that  not  seldom,  carelessness, 
or  want  of  attention  to  details,  or  neglect  of  opportunities 
for  experience,  have  permanently  condemned  many  an 
unhappy  patient  to  an  ungainly,  or  partially  useless  limb. 

Students  in  London  hospitals  certainly  should  not  com- 
plain of  lack  of  opportunities  for  practice,  for  in  all,  we 
believe,  it  is  the  custom  to  leave  the  setting  of  ordinary 
fractures  to  the  house  surgeons  and  dressers,  and  the  ex- 
perience they  thus  gain  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  results 
of  holding  such  appointments. 
impoTtanoe  of  No  paliis  should  be  spared  to  get  the  adjustment  of  the 
and^nearuesa.  bones  to  a  iiicety ;  makeshifts  of  all  kinds  should  be 
avoided  ;  the  splints,  cradles,  etc.,  shoidd  be  of  just  the  kind 
and  size  recjuired  ;  the  {)adding,  elastic,  firm  and  neat ;  the 
whole  arran.L^ement,  in  short,  should  be  workmanlike  and 
pleasing  to  tlie  surgical  eye.  Nothing  betrays  the  character 
of  the  work  of  the  house  sui^eon  and  his  subordinates  more 
surely  than  the  appearance  of  the  fracture  cases  in  his 
wards ;  in  one  ward  the  clothes  may  be  thrown  off  any  case 
of,  say,  a  broken  leg,  with  the  certainty  of  finding  the  limb 
swinging  free  of  the  bed,  with  the  heel  well  down,  the 
splints,  straps,  etc.,  symmetrical,  and  the  whole  thing  looking 
"  like  a  picture  ;"  while  in  another  a  similar  inspection  will 
show,  perhaps,  that  the  bandages  have  not  been  looked  at 
for  days,  and  have  been  pulled  about  by  the  patient  in  his 
efforts  to  scratch,  until  the  limb,  loosened  from  the  splint, 
has  slued  itself  half  round,  and  there  lies  with  the  toes 
pointing,  and  the  heel  a  couple  of  inches  away  from  the 
foot-piece.    In  both  cases,  doubtless,  the  bones  will  unite, 
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but  with  what  a  difference  to  the  earning  power  of  the 
patient,  for  months  at  least — for  life  perhaps  1 

What  is  the  best  time  for  putting  up  a  fracture  1  To  Best  time  for 
this  there  is  only  one  answer :  as  soon  as  possible  after  it  Fractures, 
has  happened.  Swelling,  and  muscular  spasm^  arc  thus 
diminished  or  avoided.  But  cases  not  infrequently  happen, 
in  which  the  old  fashion  of  allowing  some  days  to  elapse 
and  the  swelling  to  subside  before  adjusting  the  fragments, 
may  be  advantageously  followed.  Such  cases  arc  those  in 
which  there  has  been  much  comminution  and  extravasation, 
with  little  spasm.  Here,  at  first,  it  would  be  sometimes 
almost  impossible  to  properly  adjust  the  fragments;  but 
if  the  limb  be  allowed  to  lie  on  a  pillow,  between  sandbags, 
for  a  week  or  so,  the  blood  will  have  been  absorbed  to  a 
great  extent,  and  the  position  of  affairs  can  be  more  exactly 
ascertained. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  a  limb  which  is  the  seat  JJ|e^JJii°fon. 
of  fracture,  is  one  with  its  circulation  much  embarrassed, 
especially  in  the  way  of  the  return  of  venous  blood.  Under 
certain  conditions  of  lowered  vitality,  it  needs  only  a  slight 
increase  of  this  embarrassment,  as  by  some  unwise  pressure 
or  constriction  by  bandages  or  strapping,  and  the  border  line 
between  life  and  death,  between  merely  bruised  and  gan- 
grenous tissues  may  be  passed.  This  grang  cne  may  be  local 
and  limited,  but  it  may  also  assume  tnat  fierce  and  illimit- 
able character  which  characterises  the  true  spreading  gan- 
grene, and  causes  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  dramatic  of  all 
surgical  conditions.  Here  there  is  no  attempt  at  arrest  from 
first  to  last ;  confined  to  a  finger  one  day,  in  twenty-four 
hours  the  whole  limb  may  be  dead,  and  twelve  hours  later, 
that  peculiar  emphysematous  crackling  which  indicates 
decomposition  beneath  the  skin,  may  be  felt  from  the  neck 
to  the  pelvis. 

We  do  not  assert  that  tight  bandaging  is  more  than  one 
of  many  factors  in  a  given  case  of  acute  traumatic  gan- 
grene; the  general  constitution,  the  nature  of  the  injury, 
and  other  causes,  all  bear  their  part ;  still  it  is  certain  that 
cases  occur,  and  that  but  too  frequently,  in  which  a  careless 
or  ill-considered  constriction  has  Iiccti  its  main  effective 
cause.  In  such  a  case,  grave  indeed  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  surgeon. 

Sir  James  Paget  relates*  how  a  piece  of  strapping  placed 

•  Clinical  Lecture,  1876,  p.  60.  The  whole  lecture  (on  "The 
Cftlamities  of  Surgery  ")  should  be  read  by  every  hospital  dresser 
before  he  begins  his  work  in  the  wards. 


round  a  thigh,  above  an  operation  wound,  and  oyerlooked 
for  two  days,  was  the  cause  of  a  condition  of  aflfairs  not  very 
different  from  that  above  described ;  and  to  the  eloquent 
remarks  of  that  great  surgeon  the  reader  is  referred. 
Care  in  the  dm  Adhesive  strapping,  it  may  be  mentioned  in  passing, 
app  ng.  unless  the  material  be  spread  on  leather,  always  requires 
careful  application  when  used  for  limbs ;  it  is  unyielding 
and  very  strong,  and  often  the  temptation  to  forcibly  fasten 
a  limb  down  to  the  splint  in  good  position  leads  to  a 
dangerous  amount  of  compression.  Properly  employed  it 
is  extremely  useful  in  fracture  cases ;  it  should,  however, 
never  be  put  round  the  limb  alone,  but  always  round  the 
limb  and  splint  together,  and  should  rarely  be  put  directly 
on  to  the  skin  without  a  layer  of  lint  intervening.  Even  if 
undue  tightness  does  not  produce  death  of  the  tissues,  in 
many  ways  it  is  harmful.  It  gives  pain  and  aggravates 
spasm,  while  almost  certainly,  it  is  a  cause  of  those  cases  of 
delayed  union  which  give  so  much  annoyance  and  dis- 
appointment. The  reparative  processes  cannot  be  expected 
to  go  on  quickly  when  the  venous  blood  remains,  perhaps 
for  days,  in  engorged  channels,  and  the  lymph-canalicular 
system  is  distended  to  bursting. 


The  netting  of 
Ihe  vai-iouB 
Iraclares. 


Of  the  ukxHL 


II. — OF  FRACTURES  OF  THE  BONES  OF  THE  FACE  AND  OF 
THE  UPPER  EXTREMITY,  AND  OF  THEIR  SETTING  ;  AND 
OF  FRACTURES  OF  THE  SPINE. 

Frariures  of  ihe  shdl.  The  concussion  and  other  results  to 
the  cerebrum  which  follow  upon  such  injuries  to  the  head 
as  fractures  of  the  vertex,  or  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  are 
considered  in  the  chapter  on  general  emergencies,  and  since 
the  major  operations  of  trephining,  or  elevating  do  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  this  book,  these  fractures  need  not  here 
be  further  mentioned,  as  they  call  for  no  mechanical  treat- 
ment. The  reader,  however,  may  be  reminded  of  the 
extreme  ease  with  which  effusion  beneath  the  scalp  may  be 
mistaken  for  a  depressed  fracture  of  the  skull.  The  accepted 
cause  of  this  deceptive  feeling  of  depression,  is  that  there 
is  a  ring  of  fibrinous  material  round  the  margin  of  the 
effusion.  Firm  pressure  in  the  middle^  not  at  the  sides  of 
the  tumour,  will  enal)le  the  finger  to  feel  the  bone  undis- 
turbed below,  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  a  real  depressed 
fracture  is  never  mistaken  for  this  condition,  which  is 
surgically  known  by  the  name  of  hcemaioTna.  (See  bruises, 
later.) 
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Fractures  of  the  nasal  bones  are  common  enough  in  of  the  nasai 
surgical  practice,  and  a  lifelong  disfigurement  is  the  result  oaruiages. 
of  neglecting  to  remedy  the  displacement  of  the  bones.  In 
these  injuries  either  the  nasal  bones  themselves,  or  their 
cartilages,  or  the  septum  narium,  or  all  of  these  structures, 
are  displaced  or  broKcn.  The  first  point  to  bear  in  mind  Is, 
that  the  sooner  the  parts  displacea  are  put  into  position, 
the  better  and  easier  that  restoration  will  be.  The  swelling 
may  be  very  troublesome ;  to  reduce  it,  hot  fomentations 
will  be  found  most  useful.  Leeches  have  been  recom- 
mended, but  for  obvious  reasons  they  can  only  be  used 
very  sparingly  to  the  outside  of  the  nose. 

In  most  cases  the  line  of  treatment  is  a  simple  one.  The 
displaced  or  depressed  bones  must  be  lifted  into  place  again 
by  manipulation,  with  such  an  instrument  as  a  stiff  steel 
director,  inserted  into  the  nostril ;  once  replaced,  they  will 

Senerally  remain  in  position,  if  not  they  must  be  kept  there 
y  plugs  of  lint  or  cotton,  soaked  in  carbolised  oiL 

Displacement  of  the  cartilages  is  more  obstinate  than  that 
of  the  bones,  and  generally  requires  careful  plugging  with 
pledgets  of  lint,  frequently  changed,  to  cure  the  deformity. 
This  is  especially  true  of  displacement  of  the  septum, 
causing  obstruction  to  the  respiration  through  one  nostril, 
catarrh  of  the  mucous  membrane,  etc.  In  Uicse  cases  the 
septum  must  first  be  straightened  with  an  ordinary  pair  of 
dressing  forceps,  or  if  they  are  at  hand,  with  the  flat  bladed 
forceps  invented  by  Mr.  Adams,  and  should  then  be  kept 
in  its  place  by  appropriate  plugs. 

All  attempts  at  moulding  by  pads,  lint,  etc.,  placed  out- 
side the  nose,  appear  to  be  useless,  but  a  carefully  moulded 
gutta-percha  "  cap,"  is  often  very  serviceable.  In  cases  of 
old  standing  deformity,  it  is  probable  that  the  wearing  of 
some  such  apparatus  as  the  nasal  truss  devised  by  JVIr. 
Adams  would  be  of  considerable  use.* 

Other  fractures  of  the  bones  of  the  face,  e,g.,  of  the 
zygoma,  the  malar  bone,  etc.,  occur  so  rarely  in  practice, 
and  differ  so  widely  in  every  case,  that  it  would  be  but  lost 
labour  to  lay  down  any  general  rules  of  treatment. 

Fractures  of  the  upper  alveolar  process,  with  more  or  less  of  the  upper 
of  the  body  of  the  maxilla,  occur  from  great  direct  violence. 
In  some  cases,  where  this  injury  is  not  accompanied  by 
general  disorganisation  of  the  face,  the  displaced  portion  of 
bone  may  be  readily  replaced  by  manipulation,  and  the 

*  Vid§  Medical  Society's  Prooeedings.    Vol.  IV.  p.  78. 
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fragments  will  as  a  rule  atay  in  position  ;  if  not,  unless  the 
t«etb  of  the  lower  jaw  can  be  made  to  serve  the  purpose,  an 
interdental  splint  may  be  fashioned  as  described  in  fractnres 
of  the  mandible,  or  the  Ueth  may  be  wired  together.  The 
accident  is  a  very  rare  one. 

Fracture  of  tne  lower  jaw,  on  the  contrary,  is  very  com- 
mon, and  occurs  with  very  varying  degrees  of  severity.  We 
will  consider  first  those  cases  which  may  be  satisfactorily 
treated  by  the  genera)  surgeon,  who  does  not  claim  to 
possess  the  special  manipulative  skill  which  belongs  more 
properly  to  ttiose  who  have  given  particular  attention  to 
the  surgery  of  the  teeth  and  of  the  parts  connected  with 
them. 

An  ordinary  fracture  of  the  jaw  occurs  from  direct  vio- 
lence, and  is  frequently  compound.  Provided  that  necrosis 
does  not  take  place,  this  fact  does  not  materially  alter  the 
process  of  union,  or  the  treatment,  and  the  fragments  as  a 
rule  unite  firmly  enough. 

In  most  cases  it  will  be  sufficient  to  carefully  mould  a 
gTittik-pcrcha,  or  plastic  felt  splint  to  the  outside  of  the  jaw, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  101,  and  to  fix  it  with  a  firm  four-tailed 


Fig.  101. — Afoidded  Splint  for  Lower  Javs. 
bandage  (sec  also  Fig.  62),  so  that  the  upper  teeth  may  fit 
to  the  lower  ones,  and  thus  serve  as  a  natural  splint. 

The  moulded  splint  should  be  fashioned  out  of  an  oblong 
piece  of  giittji-pcrcha  or  felt,  about  10  in.  by  5  in.  for  an 
adult  man  (the  size  will,  of  course,  vary),  and  must  be  cut 
down  the  middle  of  its  length,  except  for  abonfc  three  inches 
in  the  centre,  so  that  it  is  of  the  shape  of  the  centra  of  tbo 
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four-tailed  bandage  which  has  been  before  described.  To 
mould  and  apply  it,  the  four  ends  thus  made  must  be  folded 
up  while  it  is  warm,  exactly  as  the  bandage  is.  It  will  be 
wise  to  cut  out  a  paper  shape  first  to  secia-e  an  exact  fit.  If 
it  be  necessary,  as  for  the  dressing  of  a  wound  on.  the  chin, 
a  trap  door  may  be  cut  in  the  splint. 

In  more  severe  cases,  additional  firmness  may  be  attained 
by  fastening  together  the  unloosened  teeth  on  either  side  of 
the  fracture  with  a  stout  silver  wire ;  this  with  care  is  often 
of  great  service.  Again  a  rough  interdental  splint  may  bo 
made  by  warming  and  moulding  a  mass  of  gutta-percha  of 
about  the  size  of  one's  thumb,  and  pressing  up  the  teeth  on 
the  side  of  the  fracture  into  it,  and  when  the  fragments  are 
in  good  position  pressing  the  whole  mass  upwards  against 
the  upper  teeth. 

Loosened  teeth  should  always  be  left  alone  unless  they 
are  obviously  shattered.  For  the  first  week  or  ten  days  all 
food  must  of  coui'se  be  liquid,  and  for  the  first  day  or  two 
it  will  generally  be  found  possible  to  get  nourishment 
enough  taken  through  a  tube,  or  poured  in  at  the  corner 
of  the  mouth.  But  the  patient  will  soon  manage  to  suck 
in  and  swallow  fluids,  and  later  on  soft  semi-solid  food, 
without  disturbance  of  the  fragments. 

Fractures  of  the  jaw  of  ordinary  severity,  and  which  do 
not  present  unusual  complications  of  displacement,  may  be 
successfully  treated  on  the  foregoing  lines.  Cases  however 
will  present  themselves  which  retjuire  special  apparatus 
and  special  mechanical  knowledge  to  keep  the  fragments  in 
good  position.  For  the  following  account  of  the  manage- 
ment of  such  fractures  I  am  indebted  to  my  collefigue, 
Mr.  H.  Hay  ward. 


Of  thb  Treatment  of  Severe  Fractures  of  the  Jaw 
Kequirinq  Special  Apparatus  for  Each  Case. 

X^— OF  FBACmTBB  OF  TBB  LOWBB  JAW. 

Until  1816  no  advance  was  made  upon  bandaging  as  a  means  of  Of  severe 
keeping  steady  the  broken  ends  of  the  lower  jaw.     About  that  time  i5?JJuaw?*  ^* 
Malgaigne,  Lonsdale,  and  others,  suggested  tho  plans  of  tying  the 
teeth  near  the  fracture  together  with  silk  or  wire,  or  of  boring  holes 
in  the  alveolus  on  either  side  of  the  fracture,  and  then  tightly 
twisting  up  wires  passed  through  them. 

The  next  distinct  advance  in  this  direction  was  due  to  Longrlale, 
-who  employed  an  apparatus  with  a  concave  semicircular  ivory 
groove  as  a  cup  for  the  teeth  ;  this  was  fixed  to  a  curved  8crew-bar» 
^  t^ttacl^ed  tp  a  lower  padded  ohin-piece,  that  by  the  sorewing  up 

u 
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of  a,  nut,  the  front  teeth  (if  &ny  ncra  present)  ircre  tightly  presa^d 
on  their  cutting  edges,  and  the  jaws  pressed  up  to  the  teeth.  The 
ohief  objectioQ  I  have  always  found  to  Lonsdale's  splint  has  been 
its  liability  (o  catch  in  the  bedclothes,  and  to  be  drageed  onl  of 
position  during  sleep,  and  in  ajiy  case  a  splint  made  on  thia 
principle  would  not  be  comfonnblo  Or  trustworthy  tor  moutha 
which  were  edentulous,  or  where  molar  teeth  only  existed. 

Neverthcle»>s,  fur  cases  of  neat  displacemeul,  eepecially  if  tho 
fractures  are  co]ii)inund,  metal  cap  splints  can  b«  aside  (generaJly 
•ilver  Is  usodi  wliich  are  able  to  fit  the  teeth  and  gums  and  keep 
the  fractured  ends  of  the  bones  and  the  teeth  (if  any)  in  absolute 
apposition,  and  the  jaws  in  normal  coaptation,  but  for  this  treuitmeDt 
to  be  Bucccbsful,  the  attainment  of  an  accurate  model  la  si  tin* 
qud  mm. 

As  far  liiLck  as  1859  some  cnsoa  of  very  serious  compound  fraotnra 
□(the  jaw  with  di^^|>hu't'll1ellt  came  under  mv  care,  and  in  Mr. 
Christopher  Heath's  wotk  on  Injuries  and  Disrate*  of  the  Jaw, 
enou^ih  is  quoted  from  my  notes  to  give  a  fair  idea  of  this  method 

There  are  two  ways  in  wliich  an  exact  model  may  be  procured. 

If  the  fractured  bona  can  bo  held  in  accurate  position  while  the 
model  is  tiiken  in  wax,  carried  in  a  well-selected  dentists  impres- 
■ion  tray,  such  as  is  used  tor  modelling  (or  artificial  teeth,  an 
impression  may  be  easily  and  quickly  made  which  will  do  quita 
well ;  but  it  there  is  much  displaccmeut  or  comminution,  or  ii  tho 
jaw  prosents  much  swelling  and  tendeniess,  the  forcible  retention 
of  tho  displaced  iHU'ts  long  enough  in  position  to  secure  a  good 
mould  is  not  possible,  and  the  second  plan  must  he  resorted  to. 

This  oouaistx  ol  taking  n  model  of  the  displaced  bone  a»  it  is,  and 
then  alti'ring  tlio  east  from  it  by  sawing  it  in  pieces  and  again 
nniting  these  in  tlioir  proper  pohition.  When  the  teeth  are  fairly 
nnmeroiiH  in  both  jaws,  this  task  will  be  rendered  much  easier  from 
the  guides  which  the  faceting  of  their  worn  surfaces  will  afford. 

The  fi'aKmeiits  thus  conpted  may  be  retained  in  place  with  melted 
beeswax,  and  then  a  solid  piaster  of  Paris  mould  may  be  made, 
upon  which  dies  and  matrices  may  be  cost,  on  which  again  gold, 
silver,  or  platitmni  platus  can  be  struck  up  jrigB.  102, 103),  or  tu!- 
oanite  ouoa  moulded. 


To  lit  hU  tho  teeth  and  the  gums  for  about  one-third  oc  to  halt  an 
tnoli  lii'low  the  teeth  on  the  tongue  and  lip  side,  this  cap  should 
(xleiid  back  so  Ibj  as  to  fit  over  at  least  \b«  {uitlieat  back  tooth 
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which  U  embedded  in  a  nuEplooad  piece  of  !aw.  If  the  fnotnn  ba 
compoimd,  leversil  hole*  thQuld  be  drilled  in  the  plate  in  thoM 
dttuUoni  where  Ihe  discharge  take*  pUoe. 

It  U  often  BufiicieDt  to  plooe  thii  cap  or  plate  in  the  month,  utd 
■teadilr  piesB  up  the  teeth  iato  their  proper  recepti>eleB,  and  then 
to  baudMe  outside  with  the  luual  "  toiu-tailed  "  bandage  over  a 
well-Cttaa  gatto-percha  socket,  made  to  the  horisantal  ramus  of  the 


E^a.  103. — Metal  Cap  Splint  for  Lower  Jaw,  tten/rom  btlcno. 

jaw  after  it  has  been  set.  The  chief  advantage  of  a  metal  plate  U 
the  comparatively  small  apace  it  occupies  in  the  mouth — the 
salivary  glands  soon  cease  to  be  stimulat&d  \>y  it. 

I  have  odoptei)  niuneroua  modifications,  commencing  in  I860,  by 
lining  the  metal  nplints  with  chamois  leather,  gutta-purcha,  or  toi- 
oanito.  But  since  1862,  in  cases  where  there  were  either  but  few 
teeth,  or  when  many  were  louse,  or  when,  from  the  depressed 
condition  of  the  patient,  medicines  or  liquid  food  viere  frequently 
necessary,  or  when  an  excessive  (cetid  discharge  necessitated 
repeated  diginCectontt,  I  have  used  inlerdenlal  splints,  with  a  space  li 
or  spaces  l)etween  them  to  allow  either  of  tubes  to  feed  with  soup,  *> 
or  to  iTa«h  out  discharges. 

In  sncb  cases  splints  have  to  be  mode  and  fitted  to  each  jaw,  and 
when  the  correct  coaptation  has  been  secured,  the  two  pieces  can 
be  joined  together  by  vulcanite,  leaving  spaces  for  tubes  for  feeding 
and  for  the  use  of  antiseptics.  As  the  author  of  this  work  has 
stated  (page  IGO),  gutta-percha,  or  gum  rcstns,  may  be  used  as 
temporary  interdental  splints  very  conveniently,  paiLiculaily  in 
joung  mouths. 


Fio.  l(H.—TulcaniU  InUrlUttlal  Splint. 
Fi|(-  104  is  a  reprcsentAtioi)  of  the  ficst  interdental  splint  I  inad« 
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Of  the  upper 
i»w. 


splint  for. 


in  1860  for  a  patient  with  compound  fractute  of  both  jaws  and  dia- 
placement  of  the  teeth  in  each.  I  used  beeswax  to  take  the  first 
impressions,  cast  plaster  into  those,  set  the  fracture  by  cutting 
through  the  plaster  and  fitting  the  teeth  together,  so  as  to  secure 
the  normal  bite,  making  a  vulcanite  socket  for  each  jaw  so  set,  and 
subsequently,  when  comfortably  fitted,  uniting  them  together.  In 
nvero  cases,  at  least  one  aperture  between  the  splints  ihould  be 
made  to  pass  a  tube  for  food,  or  a  syringe  for  washes.  Such  splints 
often  require  no  bandaging,  but  if  necessary,  a  four-tailed  bandage 
may  be  used,  or  a  chin-piece,  with  the  ends  sown  together  at  the 
back  of  the  neck.  This  may  be  united  to  a  skull  cap  made  of  india- 
rubber  webbing,  by  a  vertical  piece  in  front  of  the  ears.  It  is  very 
desirable  to  sew  all  the  parts,  as  the  knots  in  tied  bandages  are 
liable  to  beoome  loose  during  sleep,  or  to  cause  ptln  by  their 
pressure  on  cutaneous  nerves. 

Fractures  of  the  upper  jau\  with  or  without  broken  or  displaced 
teeth,  are  of  much  more  fre([uent  occurrence  in  civil  practice  than 
furmerly,  due  chieHy  to  the  development  of  football,  cricket  playing, 
and  cycle  riding. 

The  treatment  of  such  cases  is  similar  to  and  simpler  than  that 
of  fractures  of  the  lower  jaw,  as  we  have  now  a  fixed  basis  for  an 
interdental  splint,  or  one  fitting  only  to  the  teeth,  gums  and  hard 
palate.  The  greater  vascularity  of  the  bones  and  soft  tissues  is  an 
immense  advantagt*,  und  for  this  reason  any  portionsof  bone  having 
the  smallest  attaehniciit  to  soft  parts  should  be  replaced  in  their 
normal  situations,  niso  teeth  whose  fangs  are  broken  in  their 
sockets,  or  those  entirely  detached  should  be  replaced  after  being 
thoroughly  cleansed  in  warm  water  and  the  coagula  removed  from 
their  sockets.  The  recii|^»Tative  power  of  the  vascular  tissues  is 
so  great  tliat  tho  most  determined  effort  should  be  made  to  avoid 
the  sacrifice  of  any  part  of  the  jaw,  alvec^lar  process,  or  tooth,  which 
has  any  soft  tissue  cnmn^ction.  It  is,  therefore,  especially  import- 
ant to  replace  the  disturbed  bones  and  teeth  as  soon  as  possible. 
Cure  must  be  taken  if  tin  re  is  much  comminution,  not  to  pinch 
any  soft  ])arts  between  the  broken  fragments  in  replacing  them, 
othei"wiso  much  ])ain,  H\Neiling,  and  delayed  union  will  result. 

When  tho  fragments  have  been  satisfactorily  replaced,  a  gold, 
silver,  platinum,  vulcanite,  gutta-percha,  or  gum  resin  splint,  or  a 
nn'tal  s]»liiit  lined  with  gutta-])ercha  or  vulcanite,  modelled  as 
already  described  for  fractured  lower  jaw,  may  be  fitted  if  necessary. 


The  olavlola. 


Freqnen^y  of 
the  acciUeiiL 


Fractures  of  the  Claiicle.  This  fracture  is  stated  by 
statisticians  to  stand  fifth  in  the  order  of  relative  frequency, 
but  it  is  probable  that  its  real  place  is  higher.  The  error 
(if  error  it  be)  having  perhaps  arisen  from  the  tables  being 
largely  drawn  from  in-[3atient  records,  while  the  majority 
of  these  fractures  are  treated  in  the  casualty  rooms  of 
hospitals,  and  may  never  come  upon  their  books.  More- 
over, it  is  certain  that  in  infants  the  fracture  is  often  not 
recognised  or  treated  at  alL 

At  any  ra^e  the  injury  is  exceedingly  common,  and  eveiy 
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Student  may  count  upon  seeing  a  sufficient  number  of  cases. 
Yet  there  is  no  fracture  about  the  setting  of  which  text- 
books give  more  bewildering  and  contradictory  directions. 

The  great  points  of  difference  are,  first,  as  to  the  position 
of  the  arm,  and  especially  of  the  elbow ;  second,  as  to  the 
use  of  an  axillary  pad ;  third,  whether  some  set  form  of 
apparatus,  or  strapping,  or  bandaging,  is  best. 

Leaving  unconsidered  the  varying  questions  as  to  the 
treatment  of  complex  clavicular  fractures  which  may  arise 
in  particular  cases,  the  methods  commonly  employed  for 
setting  the  ordinary  examples  of  the  fracture  are  here 
described. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  probably  only  one  way  in  Treatment  bj 
which  the  fracture  can  be  so  treated*  that  there  shall  be  no  ^^  °^ 
permanent  deformity,  and  that  is  by  compelling  the  patient 
to  lie  absolutely  flat  and  still,  with  a  small  cushion  between 
the  shoulders,  until  there  is  sufficient  cohesion  of  the  frag- 
ments to  prevent  any  displacement.  For  this  at  least  a 
fortnight  will  be  required,  and  no  bandage  or  apparatus 
of  any  kind  is  called  for  so  long  as  the  position  is  main- 
tained, for  the  fragments  come  naturally  into  their  places. 
When  it  is  considered  safe  to  trust  to  their  cohesion,  the 
arm  must  be  fixed  for  a  week  or  two  in  some  one  of  the 
ways  to  be  directly  described.  Few  indeed  will  be  the 
instances  in  which  the  patient  will  submit  to,  or  the  surgeon 
adAdse,  so  irksome  a  treatment,  but  it  happens  occasionally 
that  perfect  symmetry  and  |.;race  are  very  important  factors 
in  social  life  or  happiness,  nnd  for  such  patients  the  game 
will  be  worth  the  candle.  But  in  most  cases  it  will  be 
generally  undesirable  even  to  confine  the  patient  to  bed ; 
the  fi-acture  must  therefore  be  firmly  fixed  in  some  way  or 
another,  even  though  absolute  api)osition  be  very  difficult 
or  impossible  to  attain. 

Taking  the  case  of  the  common  fracture  in  the  middle  Nature  of  the 
third  ;  the  deformity  to  be  rectified  is,  when  the  patient  is  *^  ttcemem. 
erect,  a  downward,  inward,  and  backward  displacement  of 
the  inner  end  of  the  outer  fragment ;  the  shoulder  therefore 
requires  to  be  elevated  and  to  be  pressed  outwards  and 
backwards ;  and  to  fix  the  parts  in  this  position,  the  arm 
must  be  fastened  to  the  side. 

To  attain  this  raising  of  the  shoulder,  all  authorities  are  Conditions 
agreed  that  the  elbow  must  be  well  pushed  up,  and  most  the^repfice"'^ 
advise  that  a  pad  should  be  placed  in   the   axilla ;    but  ™®'^*' 
whether  the  elbow  should  be  carried  forward  across  the 
^best^  or  should  reipain  ii^  tl^Q  axillary  line,  or  b^  carriec) 
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backwards,  are    questions    about    which    there    is  great 
diveraity  of  opinion. 

Caeee  naturally  difTer,  but  in  most  inetances,  we  think  it 
is  easy  to  show  that  the  arm,  if  it  be  carried  well  behind 
the  axillary  line,  pulls  the  shoulder  back  with  it,  and 
rectifies  tlie  deformity,  so  that  any  plan  by  which  the  elbow 
may  be  pushed  up,  carried  back,  and  kept  there  while  the 
shoulder  is  forced  outwards,  will  effect  in  most  cases  a 
satisfactory  setting  of  a  broken  clavicle. 
A  These  conditions  are  well  fulfilled  with  a  moderately 
broad  roller  bandage,  and  with  a  wedge-shaped  axillary  pad 
about  two  and  a  half  inches  thick  at  its  base.*  This  latter 
being  placed  in  position  (pressure  on  the  axillary  ploxua 
being  carefully  avoided)  the  arm  is  fixed  in  the  tine  which 
best  reduces  the  deformity,  with  the  elbow  well  back  and 
pushed  up.  The  end  of  the  bandage  is  then  fastened 
round  the  arm  just  above  the  elbow  with  a  clove-hitch  (a 


I 


FlO.  l(iti.—FraeklTed  Clavide  fired  wUh  a  EdUer  Bandagt. 

soft  handkerchief  or  lint  may  be  put  round  the  arm  first  t« 
avoid  chafing)  and  then  carried  backwards  round  the  body 
and  arm,  which  is  placed  across  the  cheat.  Movement  of 
the  arm  being  thus  prevented,  the  bandage  must  be 
continued,  at  first  horizontally,  round  the  body  and  arm, 

"  Tliis  wpdi^f.Rliaped  cushion  must  be  placed  with  its  base  or 
liroailcst  piirt  iipwariia,  fitted  into  tho  to]'  nf  iIir  axilla.  Tapes  ore 
often  fiLRti!iicrl  to  ltd  cariiiT!!  to  tie  over  tlie  shouldor,  and  olliet 
tht.gat  than  th^  wod^e  km  in  copinon  use. 
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from  below  upwards,  until  the  limb  is  fixed  to  the  aide ; 
and  then  a  sufficient  number  of  turns  must  be  taken 
obliquely  over  the  hand  and  forearm,  and  below  the  point 
of  the  elbow,  so  as  to  support  it  (a  slit  being  cut  there  if 
necessary)  until  the  hand  and  forearm  are  covered  in. 
(Fig.  105.) 

In  hot  weather  it  is  advisable  to  dust  starch  or  violet 
powder  over  the  skin  before  the  bandage  is  applied,  espe- 
cially in  the  folds  of  the  axilla.  However  carefully  and 
well  the  bandage  may  be  put  on,  still  it  will  get  loose  in  a 
few  days,  and  must  be  tightened  up ;  the  interval  however 
may  be  coneiderablv  lengthened  by  rubbing  a  little  starch 
paste  into  the  folds  of  the  bandage,  a  useful  procedure, 
it  may  be  mentioned  in  passing,  in  all  cases  where  any 
length  of  bandage  is  employed. 

Although  the  roller  is  more  genci-ally  employed  than  any  ti 
other  form  of  bandage  in  putting  up  fractured  clavicles,  a 
careful  application  of  two  triangular  bandages,  in  the  way 
already  mentioned  under  the  heading  of  the  improvised 
treatment  of  these  fractures,  is  more  simple,  and  often 
eflfects  the  reduction  of  the  fracture  quite  as  effectually. 
As  will  be  seen  in  Fig.  106,  the  scarf  round  the  body  binds 
the  arm  firmly  toit^  and  the  one  passed  obliquely  under  the 


Fia.  lOS. — Fractared  CUmdt,  treated  hy  the  meOiod  of  two 

Tnanyiilar  Bardagea. 

elbow,  and  over  the  opposite  shoulder,  confines  the  hand 
juid  forearm,  and  pulla  the  point  of  the  elhow  at  oncQ 
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backwards  and  upwards.  The  two  triangular  scarves  being 
fastened  in  reef  knots,  can  readily  be  tightened  up.  The 
rules  as  to  the  axillary  pad  are  the  same  as  in  the  previous 
case. 

The  fracture  In  In  infants  and  very  young  children,  incomplete  fractures 
of  the  clavicle  are  very  common,  and  are  easily  overlooked. 
It  is  almost  hopeless  to  try  to  follow  any  fixed  rules  as  to 
the  setting  of  these  fractures,  but  they  generally  unite  with 
little  deformity  if  the  arm  be  brought  to  the  side,  the  fore- 
arm and  hand  crossed  over  the  chest,  and  the  limb  fixed  in 
that  position  by  strips  of  adhesive  plaster  (out  of  any 
ordinary  bandage,  a  baby  will  wriggle  in  ten  minutes) ;  all 
precautions  being  taken  to  avoid  chafing  of  the  skin. 

Jocular  or         ^^^  ^^®  morc  infrequent  fractures  which  involve  the  inner 

Bternai  end.  or  the  outcr  extremities  of  the  clavicle,  it  is  difficult  to  lay 
down  any  general  rules  of  treatment.  It  may  first  be  said, 
that  in  all  cases  where  there  is  much  displacement,  the 
fracture  should  be  j)ut  up  on  the  same  lines  as  if  it  were 
one  in  the  middle  third.  If,  however,  the  fracture  be  quite 
close  to  the  sternum,  any  bandage  which  will  confine  the 
arm  to  the  side,  and  the  hand  and  forearm  across  the  chesty 
for  a  fortnight,  will  suffice. 

If  again  the  fracture  be  near  the  acromion,  and  there  is 
not  much  displacement,  a  shoulder  cap  of  gutta-percha  or 
felt,  as  in  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  humerus  (g^v,)  will 
be  an  efficient  mode  of  tre<itment.  Axillary  pads  in  these 
last  cases  are  not  gc^iierally  re(|uired. 

other  methods.  The  following  mod  OS  of  setting  fractured  collar-bones 
should  not  go  without  mention,  for  although  we  do  not 
a(l\iso  any  one  of  them  for  general  use,  cases  occur  in 
which  one  or  the  oihor  may  prove  of  service. 

The  double  H«:ure  of  S  for  the  shoulders,  is  recommended 
for  cases  of  singles  or  doulile  fracture.  It  is  very  pretty  on 
paper,  but  inefficient  in  practice. 

V'elpeau's  bandage  is  classical,  and  is  figured  in  almost 
all  text  books  ;  but  it  is  complicated,  and  brings  the  elbow 
almost  to  the  middle  line  in  front,  the  hand  resting  on  the 
op{X)site  shoulder. 

sayre's  method.  Treat mrnt  hff  Imxid  sfnps  of  adiicsive  plaster  is  a  plan 
introduced  by  Dr.  Sayre,  which  is  now  in  very  general  use 
in  this  country.  Although  it  is  not  without  its  drawbacks, 
it  certainly  is  an  ellicient  method  of  setting  the  fracture. 

The  piin(  iple  and  practice  of  this  method  will  be  under- 
stood from  Figs.  107  and  108.  Two  strips  of  adhesive 
gtraiming  are  cut   ("moleskin''   strapping  is   the   best^i 
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three  to  four  inches  wide,  and  of  sufRcient  leiij^'  b.  The 
arm  being  held  in  position,  one  piece  is  fii-st  fastened  round 
it,  just  above  the  centre,  and  secured  by  a  few  stitches ; 
the  strip  is  then  Ciirric<1  backwards  round  the  body,  and  is 
fastened  to  iiaelf  behind,  as  shown  in  Fig.  108.  The 
tecoad  piece  ia  carried  downwards  from  just  behind  the 


Fig.   107.— Sayr^s  Method  for  Fractured  Clavide.    (FmtU.) 

Diunjure'l  shoulder,  and  obliquely  across  the  back,  the 
point  of  the  elbow  is  received  in  a  slit,  and  the  Btrapping 
u  then  carried  up  over  the  forearm  and  hand,  which  are 
flexed  on  the  cheat,  and  fastened  at  the  place  it  started 


Fio.  Ida.— Sayr^t  Method  for  FracbiTeddancle.    (Back.) 
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Fnictim  of 
Etemam. 


from.     Dr.  Sayrc  does  not  appear  to  use  an  axillary  pad, 
but  if  it  improves  the  position  it  should  be  employed. 
The  names  only  of  the  four  following  methods  will  be 

£'ven  for  they  are  hardly  ever  used  in  this  country.     A 
11    description    of    them   will  be  found    in    Professor 
Hamilton's  book  "On  Fractures/'  or  in  similar  treatises. 

DesatUis*  meihod. — Classical,  but  clumsy,  and  compli- 
cated. 

Fox's  ^^Bingy  Sling^  and  Pad"  has  the  disadvantages 
inherent  to  aU  set  forms  of  apparatus,  and  does  not  confine 
the  arm  to  the  side.  It  is  stated  to  be  useful  for  fractures 
of  the  acromial  or  sternal  ends  of  the  bone. 

LeiM  Apparatus, — ^A  slight  modification  of  Fox's. 

Brasdor's  Apparatus, — Designed  to  fulfil  the  indications 
of  the  posterior  figure  of  8,  by  means  of  straps  and 
buckles. 

Fracture  of  the  sternum  is  rare,  but  may  occur  in  conse- 
quence of  direct  or  of  indirect  violence.  Care  must  be 
taken  in  examining  the  thorax  after  injury,  not  to  mistake 
some  congenital  or  acquired  in-curvation  of  this  bone,  for  a 
fractiu*e.  The  displacement,  if  there  he  any,  can  often  be 
reduced  by  making  the  patient  take  an  inspimtion,  or  by 
bending  the  shoulder-blades  ba(;k,  or  by  laying  the  patient 
down  over  a  sand-bag,  or  a  wooden  block  placed  under  the 
middle  of  the  back.  The  deformity  however  is  apt  to 
recur  in  an  obstinate  manner,  and  is  then  hardly  amenable 
to  treatment.  In  the  course  of  time  the  parts  will  often 
come  pf  themselves  into  fair  position,  so  that  they  may  be 
left  alone  unless,  as  sometimes  happens,  an  embarrassment 
of  breathing  chIIs  for  special  operative  treatment.  In 
ordinary  cases,  the  ends  being  brought  into  as  good  position 
as  may  be,  all  that  is  rc(^uircMl  is  a  broad  calico  or  flannel 
roller,  api)lied  as  for  l)r()ken  ribs,  or  the  double  figure  of  8 
of  the  shoulders  may  be  applied. 
Fractured  ribi.  The  proceedings  to  be  taken  in  cases  of  fractures  of  the 
ribs,  differ  widely  with  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
accident. 

Taking  the  ordinary  cases  first,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
patient  has  been  badly  sfjucezcd  in  a  crowd,  or  has  been 
run  over  by  a  light  cart,  or  has  suffered  some  similar 
injury.  He  complains  of  a  catching  stitch  or  stab  on  in- 
spiration j  he  leans  forward,  and  holds  his  breath  as  much 
as  possible,  and  quickly  learns  that  by  pressing  his  hands  to 
his  sides,  the  pain  and  difhcultv  in  breathing  are  lessene<^ 
On  examination  of  the  seat  oi  pain  (probably  about  the 


■eyenth  or  eighth  rib),  by  firm  pressure,  obvious  crepitus 
and  mobility  may  often  be  detected,  but  this  is  by  no  means 
invariably  the  case,  especially  in  fat  people.  The  stetho- 
scope will  frequently  detect  the  crepitus  when  the  sense  of 
touch  fails  to  do  so,  but  in  any  case,  a  sufficient  injury, 
followed  by  symptoms  such  as  the  foregoing,  gives  pre- 
sumptive evidence  of  one  or  more  ribs  being  cracked  or 
broken,  and  it  wiU  always  be  safe  to  treat  the  patient 
accordingly.* 

In  su^  a  case,  one,  two,  or  three  ribs  may  be  broken, 
but  they  are  still  retaining  tolerably  firm  relations  with 
their  fellows ;  the  pleura  is  but  slightly  injured,  and  there 
is  practically  no  displacement.  Firm  pressure  on  the  thorax 
restrains  the  play  of  the  ribs,  and  thus  the  source  of  pain  is 
avoided. 

It  may  easily  be  shown  that  pressing  on  one  side  of  the  J|.^^  *^^^ 
thorax  does  not  control  its  movements  appreciably  ;  so  long  aides. 
as  the  other  side  is  free  to  expand,  both  will  endeavour  to 
work  together.  On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  seen  that  in 
these  slighter  cases  of  injury  to  the  thorax,  not  only  are 
the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles  quite  able  to  effect 
the  oxygenation  of  the  blood,  so  long  as  the  patient  remains 
still,  but  that  actually  a  ^ood  deal  more  air  can  be  drawn 
in  with  comfort,  when  both  sides  of  the  chest  are  restrained 
in  their  movements,  than  can  be  with  difficulty  inspired,  if 
the  uninjiu'ed  side  be  left  free  to  drag  upon  the  hurt  one. 

For  these  reasons,  it  is  advisable,  that  if  it  is  proper  to  con- 
fine the  play  of  the  ribs  at  all,  this  should  be  done  on  both 
sides,  ana  that  the  application  of  strips  of  adhesive  strapping 
somewhat  obliquely  round  the  chest,  is  the  best  way  to  do 
this.  The  plaster  is  best  spread  on  leather,  but  linen  strap-  Method  ot 
ping  is  commonly  used;  it  should  be  cut  into  strips  ij"™pp*°«' 
inches  wide,  and  long  enough  to  be  within  three  inches  or 
80  of  meeting  in  front.  The  strips  should  be  applied 
successively  from  below  upwards,  starting  at  the  floating 
ribs.  The  surgeon,  standing  in  front  of  the  patient  and 
applying  the  centre  of  the  strip  to  the  middle  line  behind, 
should  bring  the  two  ends,  evenly  and  firmly,  forwards  and 
somewhat  upwards,  so  as  to  compress  the  chest  walls  from 
behind  forwards.  The  strips  should  overlap  about  half  an 
inch,  and  should  be  continued  as  a  rule,  up  to  the  third  or 

*  The  post  mortem  table  teaches  ns  how  often,  in  oases  of  acci- 
dent, fractures  of  the  ribs  are  overlooked  in  the  presence  of  other 
and  moze  obyious  injuries. 
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fourth  rib.  Over  the  strapping  a  Qaniiol  or  any  ordinary 
bandage  should  then  be  firmly  rolled,  as  shown  in  Fig.  109 ; 
this  may  be  prevented  from  slipping  down  by  the  brace 
shown  in  the  figure,  which  is  simply  made  by  tearing  a  hole 
in  a  piece  of  broad  bandage  and  putting  the  head  throngh 
it,  so  that  it  hangs  down  in  front  and  bo^nd.  The  liandi^ 
ia  put  on  outside  this  brace,  the  ends  of  which  are  then 
tonied  up  and  fixed. 

When  the  injurv  it  leu  serere,  it  may  be  unnecessary  to 
fp\y  the  strapping  i  fitm  tundage  being  all  that  is 


Fia  \09.~Cltfsi  Bandage. 

required.    In  any  case  the  patient  will  probably  be  nnable 
to  lie  flat  down  in  bed  for  some  days. 
FViirtiirp  frnm        But  the  foregoing  rules  of  treatment  will  have  to  be 
w/i'h^^iiii'i'iy'uf  greatly  modified  oi  abandoned  in  the  more  serious  case* 
TiKwrft,  eio.      ^iiere  there  is  severe  injury  to  the  lungs,  or  great  cmshing 
of  the  thoracic  walls  ;  such  an  injury  for  example  ae  that 
which  the  direct  kick  of  a  horse  may  inflict,  where  the  rib, 
instead  of  being  bent  outwards  until  it  breaks,  is  forcibly 
driven  into  the  chest  cavity  ;   or  where  the  whole  chest 
wall  may  be  crushed  out  of  shape,  and  its  bellows  action 
almost  or  quite  abolished.     In  euih  a  case  the  dyspncea  will 
be  extreme ;  the  symptoms  of  haemo-  or  pneumo-thoraz 
may  quickly  develop  with  surgical  emphysema,  and  haemo- 
ptysis will  almost  certainly  be  present. 
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Under  these  circumstances  it  is  clearly  unsafe  to  put  any 
further  restrictions  on  the  processes  of  oxygenation;  indeed, 
no  tight  bandage  or  strapping  would  be  borne  by  the 
patient  for  one  minute ;  all  that  can  be  done  locally,  is  to 
give  a  gentle  support  to  the  chest  walls  with  a  broad  flannel 
roller.  If  one  of  the  broken  ends  remains  permanently  Elevation  ot 
depressed,  efforts  may  be  made  by  manipulation  to  elevate  o?  riba!*  ***'** 
it ;  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  end  of  the  portion  which 
has  retained  its  position  should  be  depressed  to  the  level  of 
the  other,  in  order  that  the  two  fragments  may  interlock, 
when  the  spring  of  the  undisplaced  end  may  raise  the  other 
with  it.  The  deep  inspirations  produced  by  ether  inha- 
lation have  been  recommended,  and  have  doubtless  some- 
times remedied  the  deformity,  but  from  the  nature  of  the 
accident,  it  does  not  seem  advisable  to  subject  thede 
patients  to  the  action  of  this  vapour.  The  employment  of 
any  sharp  hook  to  forcibly  I'aise  up  the  fragment  is  now 
eenerally  condemned,  and  it  should  be  recollected  that  this 
displacement  tends  to  rectify  itself  by  degrees,  as  with 
recovery,  freedom  of  respiration  advances. 

The  naemoptysis  is  not  generally  dangerous  in  itself,  but  Jrem^rSS?  e 
should  be  watched  anxiously  in  consequence  of  the  pneu-  causes  of 
monia  which  is  apt  to  develop  in  the  area  of  injury.     If  p°®^"*''°  *• 
this  occurs,   there  is  a  very  serious  increase  in   the   em- 
barrassment to  the  breathing,  and  great  engorgement  of  the 
right  side  of  the  heart,  evidenced  by  a  quick  hard  pulse,  and 
partial  asphyxia.     In  such  conditions,  antimony,  aconite, 
and  similar  drugs  are  indicated,   but  we  believe  that  no 
treatment  is  so  ready  and  effectual  as  a  moderate  vene- 
section,  which  may  be  repeated  if  necessary.     The  good 
effect  of  taking  away  Jvii  or  Jviii  of  blood  is  most  striking, 
and  it  is  a  pity  that  this  is  not  more  frequently  done.     The 
method  of  performing  the  operation  of  bleeding  is  described 
later. 

With  regard  to  the  surgical  emphysema,  it  is  rare  for  it  ^°'^^*^g 
to  be  a  serious  embarrassment,  although  it  has  sometimes,  *™^ 
by  spreading  beneath  the  deep  cervical  fascia,  caused 
difficulty  in  breathing  or  swallowing.  It  is  best  left  alone, 
or  controlled  by  bandaging  only;  'but  if  it  must  be 
diminished — and  cases  are  on  record  in  which  the  features 
of  the  face  were  obliterated,  and  the  whole  body  blown 
out — small  punctures  may  be  made,  or,  still  better,  several 
of  "  Southey's  trocars  "  may  be  introduced  into  the  cellular 
tissue,  the  ensheathing  cannulsB,  which  must  of  course  bo 
strictly  aseptic,  being  allowed  to  remain  in  si/u. 
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The  Crc^kCment  of  pneumo-  and  hicmo-thorsx  cannot  here 
Iw  (liacusdud,  but  it  must  be  founded  on  those  general  rules 
which  tire  laid  down  in  all  systematic  surgtcnl  works. 
It  Detailed  descriptions  of  the  various  fraotuies  to  which 
the  siapula  is  liable  may  be  fouTid  in  all  text  books  on  the 
Bubject,  Individual  cases,  however,  differ  so  very  much 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  lay  down  general  rules. 

For  the  purpose  of  treatment,  two  forms  of  fracture  may 
be  distinguished,  those,  namely,  in  which  there  is  an  obvious 
dropping  of  the  shoulder,  and  those  in  which  this  feature  is 
absent.  If  this  deformity  be  present  the  injury  has  a  strong 
superficial  resi-mblance  to  dislocation  of  the  joint,  from 
which  it  may  be  distinguishes!  by  the  fact  that  pushing  up 
the  elbow  causes  the  shoulder  to  assume  its  natural  shape. 
In  such  cases  it  is  best  to  do  this,  and  to  fill  up  tfac  armjiit 
with  a  pad.  But  whether  there  l>e  dropping  or  not,  the 
simplest  and  best  way  of  fixing  the  scapula  is  to  fit  a  gutta- 
percha or  poro-pliistic  shiclil,  of  a  shape  similar  to  that 
which  will  be  immediately  described  for  the  humenis,  but 
rather  larger  l>ehind,  moulded  so  as  to  embrace  and  fix  the 
arm  aa  well  as  the  shoulder  blade.  This  shield  may  bo 
made  in  leather,  but  inasmuch  as  it  will  not  probably  have 
to  be  worn  more  than  about  throe  weeks,  this  is  not 
.generally  worth  while. 


Iw.  no.— fiJivl'}.  f-'r  Frochireof&r  AVio/tte  Humeiiis,etc 
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In  fractures  of  the  anatomical  neck  of  the  humerus^  the  Practures  oi 
shield  just  mentioned  will  prove  very  useful,  without  a  pad  humerus^ 
in  the  axilla ;    but  the  elbow  must  now  be  allowed  to  hang 
free,  ^vith  the  hand  only  placed  in  a  long  sling.     As  a  rule 
there  is  little  or  no  deformity.     This  shield  and  sling  are 
shown  in  Fig.  110. 

If  the  fracture  be  at  the  surgical  neck,  the  case  is  different. 
There  may  be  little  deformity,  and  that  little  may  readily 
yield  to  sUght  extension,  but  in  many  cases  the  shortening 
is  obvious  and  difficult  to  remedy.  But,  generally  speaking, 
if  the  shield  be  carefully  applied,  and  extension  be  kept  up 
at  the  same  time,  good  position  will  be  obtained.  In  some 
obstinate  cases  it  is  advisable  to  place  a  stirrup  on  the  arm 
in  the  same  manner  as  for  the  leg  {^.v,\  and  to  make  ex- 
tension with  a  weight  and  pulley  fastened  to  the  side  of  the 
bed  (to  which  the  patient  must  be  confined),  the  forearm 
being  flexed  over  the  chest.*  In  addition  to  this  extension, 
the  shoulder  must  be  fixed  with  a  moulded  felt  or  leather 
shield,  or  a  plaster  of  Paris  spica.  The  weight  will  probably 
only  be  necessary  for  a  few  days. 

Finally,  slight  fractures,  without  displacement,  anywhere 
about  the  shoulder  girdle,  may  often  be  efficiently  treated 
without  any  other  apparatus  than  a  firm  spica  bandage, 
well  starched,  or  saturated  with  plaster  of  Paris  or  gum  and 
chalk. 

Passive  motion  must  always  be  begun  early.     No  joint  is  Passive  motion. 
more  often  relieved  by  bone-setters,  who  break  down  ad- 
hesions which  surgeons  have  carelessly  allowed  to  form. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  people  advanced  in  years,  or 
with  any  tendency  to  rheumatic  arthritis  or  gout. 

Fracture  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  is  very  common,  fi  noture  of 
and  in  most  cases  is  easy  to  get  into  good  position.  It  is  humerus 
frequently  comminuted  but  seldom  compound.  With 
regard  to  the  setting,  it  is  impossible  to  say  positively  that 
any  one  or  two  of  the  many  ways  recommended  are  better 
than  the  rest,  for  indeed  they  will  almost  all  give  satis- 
factory results. 

The  ends  to  be  attained  in  putting  up  this  fracture  are 
that  the  arm  shall  be  fixed  while  slight  extension  is  kept  up 
in  such  a  way  that  the  forearm  may  be  fiexed  and  slung 

*  A  stirrup  and  weight  have  been  recommended  to  be  applied  in 
Euch  cases,  without  confinement  to  bed.  But  it  is  found  that 
the  swinging  o£  the  weight  with  every  movement  of  the  body,  by 
keeping  up  muscular  spasm,  undoes  all  the  good  efiect  of  the 
extension. 
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at  bend  of 
elbow. 


without  obstruction  of  the  circulation  of  the  elbow.  ThUfli 
three  or  four  splints,  properly  padded,  fastened  round  the 
arm  with  a  bandage  or  strips  of  plaster,  or  webbing  stnips 
and  buckles,  while  an  assistant  keeps  up  moderate  extension, 
will  fix  the  fracture  very  welL  These  splints  must  be  of 
different  lengths ;  the  outside  one  should  extend  from  the 
condyle  to  the  acromion,  the  inside  and  front  ones  should 
?^c°?cuiiuon  ^  much  shorter,  and  particular  care  must  be  taken  that 
when  the  forearm  is  flexed  these  do  not  press  in  the  slightest 
degree  either  on  the  veins,  the  nerves,  or  the  artery  at  the 
elbow.  The  inside  splint  may  often  usefully  be  a  simple 
angular  one  fixing  the  forearm  as  well  as  the  arm. 

In  whatever  way  the  arm  be  put  up,  the  troublesome 
operation  of  bandaging  the  fingers,  hand,  and  forearm,  to 
prevent  swelling,  may  generally  be  omitted.  It  is  better  to 
sling  only  the  hand  and  wrist,  leaving  the  elbow  free. 

Another  good  plan  is  to  put  up  the  limb  in  plaster  of 
Paris,  with  or  without  wooden  splints  as  well;  or  kettle 
holder  splinting  with  webbing  straps ;  or  a  moulded  splint 
may  be  fashioned  out  of  gutta-percha,  leather,  or  poroplastic 
felt,  the  best  way  being  to  cut  out  the  material  so  that  the 
splints  fit  like  a  cap  over  the  point  of  the  shoulder  and 
grasp  two- thirds  of  the  circumference  of  the  arm,  the  inside 
third  being  supported  by  a  short,  straight,  wooden  splint^ 
and  the  whole  fastened  together  with  webbing  straps ;  the 
splint  will  be  much  of  the  shape  of  Fig.  110. 

Careful  measTiremcnts  should  always  be  taken  in  these 
and  other  fractures  of  the  humerus.  The  best  line  to  take 
is  the  lower  and  Iwick  part  of  the  acromion  process,  where  a 
sharp  edge  of  the  bone  can  always  be  felt,  to  the  point 
of  the  elbow  in  the  middle  of  the  olecranon  ;  this  is  a  more 
exact  spot  than  the  end  of  the  external  condyle. 

Although,  and  perhaps  to  some  extent  because,  this 
fracture  presents  little  difficulty  in  the  setting,  it  is  more 
frequently  followed  by  delayed  or  non-union  than  any  other. 
Immobilisation  therefore  must  be  very  rigidly  carried  out, 
and  any  obstruction  to  the  circulation  guardea  against.  It 
is  prol)able  that  one  cause  of  failure  is  a  tendency  for  the 
natural  movement  of  the  elbow  to  be  transferred  to  the 
scat  of  fracture. 

If  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  weeks  when  the  splints 
are  taken  olf,  it  be  found  that  union  has  not  advanced 
properly,  but  that  there  is  some  partial  cohesion,  the  frac- 
ture should  straightway  be  put  up  again  (best  in  plaster  of 
Paris),  and  not  touched  for  another  month^  when  union  will 


Ifeasnrexnents. 


Delayed  anion. 
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generally  be  complete.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  frag- 
ments seem  as  movable,  or  more  so,  than  at  first,  and  there 
is  an  ominous  absence  of  pain  and  swelling,  the  best  plan  is 
to  take  off  all  splints  for  three  or  four  days,  during  which 
time  the  fragments  should  be  freely  and  frequently  rubbed 
together,  until  swelling  and  tenderness  of  the  parts  are  pro- 
duced. The  arm  should  then  bo  put  up  most  carefully  and 
left  imdisturbed  for  six  or  seven  weeks.  If  at  the  end  of 
that  time  there  is  still  no  union,  the  case  may  be  said  to 
be  one  of  "  non-iuion,"  progressing  towards  a  false  joint,  False  joint. 
the  treatment  of  which  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of 
this  work.* 

The  differential  diagnosis  of  fractures  from  dislocations  of  5[**'eI{J'^*.  *****"' 
the  elbow-joint,  and  of  the  various  forms  of  these  frac- 
tures, one  from  another,  is  always  considered  very  fully  in 
systematic  surgical  works,  and  it  is  quite  true  that  it  is 
most  important  to  know  whether  we  have  to  do  with  the 
one  or  the  other,  or  what  is  more  probable,  with  both  the 
one  and  the  other;  this  question,  however,  will  almost 
always  be  solved  during  the  manipulation  which  will  in  all 
cases  be  necessary  for  the  reduction  of  the  deformity. 

The  different  ways  in  which  the  bones  forming  the  elbow 
joint  may  be  broken,  are  so  numerous,  that  hardly  two 
fractures  in  this  situation  can  be  quite  alike,  and  yet  the 
same  general  rules  of  treatment  will  apply  to  the  great 
majority  (with  the  exception  of  fractures  of  the  olecranon 
process). 

Briefly  stated,  the  best  line  of  treatment  to  be  followed  Refluction  o« 
in  most  fractures  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  elbow  joint  ^  °^"^  ^' 
(with  or  without  dislocation)  consists  in  making  manual 
extension  and  counter-extension  till  the  deformity  dis- 
appears, and  then  fixing  the  limb,  flexed  at  right  angles  at 
the  elbow,  upon  an  angular  splint  (as  those  shown  in  Figs. 
84  to  87).  One  very  eflicient  way  of  making  this  extension 
is  to  flex  the  forearm  over  the  surgeon's  Knee,  or  over  a 
firm  body,  such  as  a  roller  bandage,  placed  in  the  bend  of 
the  elbow,  thus,  so  to  speak,  unlocking  the  joint ;  but 
various  manoBUvros  will  have  to  be  employed  in  different 
cases,  and  although  in  not  a  few  of  those  in  which  disloca- 
tion is  present,  some  deformity  and  hampered  movement 

*  I  have  on  two  ocoasions  seen  such  cases  cared  of  their  delayed 
union  by  being  sent  to  the  College  of  Surgeons  for  the  purposeB  of 
the  clinical  examination;  on  their  return  the  limbs  were  firmly 
fixed  in  plaster  splints  and  did  well.  The  union  was  evidently 
f^^le^ted  by  the  manipulations  of  the  candidates. 

13 
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will  i-emain,  it  often  happens  that  in  the  course  of  years, 
elbow  joints  dctormetl  so  that  the  ordinary  landmarks  have 
boon  lost,  recover  a  freeliom  of  movement  well  nigh  perfect. 

If  the  eommon  angular  splint  be  used,  it  should  be  placed 
on  the  inside  of  the  limb,  and  must  be  well  padded  ;  the 
hingo  joint  (which  all  these  splints  should  have)  should  be 
first  firmly  Kxed  with  tto  two  pieces  at  right  angles  to 
each  other.  The  forearm  piece  should  extend  to  the  ends 
of  the  fingers. 

The  limb  must  be  settled  on  the  splint,  with  the  forearm 
midway  between  pronation  and  supination;  bandages  and 
strapping  may  Iw  used  to  fix  it.  If  the  elbow  be  very  much 
swollen  it  may  be  left  uncovered  to  allow  of  an  ice  bag 
l>cing  a[ipliud,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  often  be 
advisable  to  mould  over  it  an  external  gutta-percha  cap 
splint,  to  be  secured  to  the  inner  one  by  webbing  straps. 

In  many  cases  an  angular  trough  splint,  fashioned  out  of 
poroplaatic  felt,  or  leather,  as  previously  described,  will  bo 


Fig.  111.— fl/™W,vi  An^ilir  Splint  for  EJbow. 
the  best  way  of  putting  up  these  fractures.     (Fig.  111.) 
For  pattern  sec  also  Fig.  94. 

If  the  (I'dema  after  reduction  is  not  excessive,  immediate 
Bplnituig  with  jjlasttr  of  Paris  or  silicate  of  potash  is  a 
very  good  plan,  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  run  any  risk 
of  thus  defei'Hnf;  too  long  passive  movement  of  the  joint. 

In  all  cases  of  fracture  into,  or  neiir  the  elbow  joint,  the 
necessity  for  early  pissive  motion  must  be  kept  in  mind. 
If  a  jointed  angular  s])!int  of  the  ordinary  pattern  bo  used, 
it  should  be  so  far  shortened  as  to  allow  of  movement  of 
(he  wrist  and  finders  within  a  few  days  of  the  accident^ 
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after  ten  days  the  screw  clamp  at  the  elbow  joint  should  be 
released,  and  a  little  later,  the  limb  should  once  or  twice  a 
day  be  removed  from  the  splint,  and  flexed  and  extended. 
In  no  joint  is  the  formation  of  ligamentous  adhesions  and 
stiffness  through  muscular  spasm,  more  readily  and  insidi- 
ously set  up.'  If  fixation  does  occur,  the  joint  must  be 
freely  moved  under  an  anaesthetic,  and  this  proceeding  will 
probably  have  to  be  repeated  more  than  once  or  twice. 

Fracture  of  the  olecranon  is  very  troublesome  when  it  is  irrao»ure  of  uie 
complete,  whether  it  occurs  by  direct  violence  or  through 
muscular  spasm  (if  this  last  ever  happens).  If,  however, 
as  often  results  from  a  fall  on  the  elbow,  the  process  is 
merely  chipped,  and  the  triceps  muscle  still  remains  attached 
to  the  ulna,  the  actual  fracture  needs  little  attention,  and 
the  arm  may  be  flexed  and  put  up  in  a  trough  splint  as  in 
an  ordinary  case  of  injiu-y  to  the  elbow.  Whether  the 
splinter  unites  or  not  will  matter  little. ' 

But  if  the  fracture  involves  a  seimration  of  the  triceps 
attachment,  there  is  a  great  risk  of  permanent  loss  of  the 
power  of  extension.  The  fragment  to  which  the  tendon  is 
attached  is  drawn  up  the  back  of  the  arm,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  keep  it  down  close  to  its  proper  position.  Still,  if  the 
arm  be  kept  on  an  anterior  splint,  moderately,  but  not 
extremely  extended,  these  fractures  commonly  unite  well 
enough,  though  by  ligamentous  tissue ;  something,  too,  but 
we  think,  not  very  much,  may  be  done  by  endeavouring  to 
bring  the  fragment  down  with  strapping,  as  in  fractures  of 
the  patella,  which  these  cases  in  many  ways  resemble. 

The  common  ^^h'okrn  arm"  occurs  in  consequence  of  pactmeR of  the 
direct  violence  ;  as  a  rule  both  bones  arc  broken,  somev/here 
about  the  middle,  and  there  is  (jften  a  gocMl  deal  of  displace- 
ment. This,  however,  is  readily  reduc^ed  by  manipulation, 
and  no  further  restraint  is  required  than  that  which  two 
straight  splints  properly  padded,  and  a  sling  will  aftbrd. 
The  splints  should  be  placed,  one  on  the  front,  which  shoTild 
be  long  enough  to  reach  from  the  elbows  to  the  tips  of  the 
fingers,  and  tne  other  on  the  back  of  the  forearm,  reaching 
to  the  wrist  only.  The  forearm  itself  must  be  flexed  and 
placed  midway  between  pronation  and  supination,  with  the 
thiunb  upwards.  It  is  not  at  all  necessivry  to  place  a  small 
pad  between  the  radius  and  ulna,  but  occasionally  there  is 
a  tendency  towards  a  sufjifimf  of  the  ulnar  frai^ments  in  the 
middle,  which  may  easily  be  remedied  by  a  very  small 
wooden  splint  placed  between  the  other  two,  along  the  sub- 
cutaneous edge  of  that  bgne,     The  fracture  is  often  rather 
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slow  in  uniting,  a  fact  which  may  facilitate  the  correction 
of  a  faulty  position. 

These  fractures  of  both  bones  of  the  forearm  do  not  lend 
themselves  kindly  to  the  immediate  treatment  by  plaster  of 
Paris,  for  the  fragments  require  more  frequent  inspection 
than  in  most  other  fractures  of  common  occurrence. 

The  shaft  of  either  of  the  bones  of  the  forearm  may  be 
broken  separately,  and  in  most  cases  there  will  be  little 
difficulty  in  keeping  the  fragments  in  position  with  splints 
similar  to  those  used  when  both  the  radius  and  the  ulna  are 
broken.  But  if  the  radius  be  broken  about  the  point  of 
insertion  of  the  pronator  rcdii  teres,  the  fragment  may  pro- 
ject forwards,  requiring  careful  padding  of  the  palmar 
splint,  and  flexion  of  the  elbow  beyond  a  right  angle. 
coUes'  fnotore.  In  Collcs'  fracturc,  numerous  plans  and  mechanical  con- 
trivances have  been  devised  to  disengage  the  impacted 
fragments  of  the  radius,  and  to  replace  the  hand  in  the 
natural  position.  We  believe,  however,  that  few,  if  any  of 
them,  in  ordinary  hands,  will  be  found  so  efficient  as  the 
more  simple  and  straightforward  way  by  manual  extension, 
adduction  of,  and  pronation  ("Tug,  twist,  and  turn,"  Jones). 

The  detailed  surgical  anatomy  of  this  fracture  may  be 
found  in  any  work  on  Systematic  Surgery,  so  that  it  will 
only  be  necessary  here  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  legion 
consists  of  a  fractiu'e  of  the  radius,  or  more  rarely  of  a 
separation  of  its  lower  ej)iphysis,  at  a  point  not  more  than 
an  inch  and  a  h;ilf  above  the  wrist  joint,  with  some  impac- 
tion of  the  shaft  into  the  separated  end ;  and  further,  that 
it  almost  always  n\sults  from  a  fall  on  the  outstretched 
palm.  The  impaction,  therefore,  will  always  be  in  direct 
relation  to  the  violence  of  the  shock. 

To  unlock  the  impacted  fragments  and  otherwise  reduce 
the  deforniity,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  forcible  exten- 
sion, and  at  the  same  time  to  powerfully  pronate  and  adduct 
the  hand  towards  the  ulnar  side.  This  is  most  readily 
effected  while  an  assistant  makes  counter  extension,  by 
hooking  his  elbow  round  that  of  the  patient.  Given  a 
sufficient  force,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  the  limb  must  come 
into  good  position. 

It  is  still  very  generally  held  that  this  adduction  must 
not  only  be  made  for  the  reduction  of  the  deformity,  but 
must  be  mainUiinod  during  the  whole  time  the  fracture  is 
uniting.  For  this  purpose  the  common  pistol-shaped  splint 
is  devised,  to  which,  wlien  it  has  been  padded,  the  palmar 
surface  and  front  of  the  arm  is  bandaged  while  extension  ^ 


Reduction  of 
the  deformity. 


Pistol  splint. 
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kept  up,  thus  securing  both  this  object  and  that  of  adduc- 
tion. A  short  wooden  splint  is  then  laid  alon^  the  dorsal 
aspect  of  the  arm  as  far  as  the  wrist.  Two  pistol  splints 
are  sometimes  used,  but  this  is  a  needlessly  clumsy  fashion, 
and  in  this  country  it  is  rare  to  find  the  pistol  applied  to 
the  dorsal  surface,  although  this  was  advised  by  Nelaton. 

More  simple  still  is  the  method  commonly  employed  at  Two  straight 
St.  Bartholomew's  and  other  London  hospitals,  with  equally  "^  ° 
good  results,  namely,  the  employment  of  two  straight 
splir.ts,  back  and  front.  These  should  be  very  smoothly  and 
firmly  padded,  and  should  reach  from  just  below  the  bend 
of  the  elbow  to  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  and  should  be  wide 
enough  to  overlap  the  width  of  the  arm,  and  of  the  hand  at 
the  knuckles,  not  counting  the  thumb.  The  anterior  splint 
should  first  be  taken  up  and  placed  ready  to  be  adjusted 
to  the  limb.  The  deformity  is  then  reduced  by  extension 
and  adduction,  and  while  this  extension  is  still  kept  up, 
the  limb  is  laid  on  the  splint,  palm  downwards,  with  the 
hand  only  slightly  adducted.  A  soft  wedge-shaped  pad  of 
lint  is  then  placed  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  the  thick  end 
being  at  the  wrist,  and  the  other  ending  at  the  knuckles  ; 
the  dorsal  splint  is  then  put  on,  and  both  are  firmly  grasped 
at  both  ends  by  the  assistant,  so  as  to  hold  the  limb  between 
them  in  position.  Two  or  three  strips  of  strapping  will 
serve  best  to  hold  the  splints  together,  and  are  perfectly 
safe  if  the  splints  are  of  the  proper  v  idth.  They  are  then 
finally  secured  by  a  roller  bandage,  and  the  limb  is  slung. 
Th©  object  of  the  dorsal  pad  is  to  prevent  the  risk  of 
damage  to  the  prominent  and  ill-nourished  pirts  at  the 
back  of  the  hand  ;  it  is  an  imporUuit  precaution,  as  slough- 
ing may,  and  docs  not  infrequently,  occur  there  very 
insidiously.     Fig.  112  shows  diagiammaticaJly  the  way  in 


JTlG.  112. — Posiiicn  of  Hand  and  Arm  after  Colics^  Fradur^ 

^  Straight  or  Fisiol  Splint, 
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which  the  hand  and  forearm  should  lie  either  on  a  pistol 
splint  with  a  moderate  curve,  or  on  a  straight  one. 
Early  moTe-  III  three  days  the  fracture  should  be  looked  at,  to  see  that 

ment  o  ugen.  ^j^^  reduction  is  complete,  and  the  hand  in  a  satisfactory 
condition,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  the  palmar  splint 
should  l>e  shortened  to  the  clefts  of  the  fingers,  and  these 
latter  moved,  first  passively,  then  actively.  In  ten  days 
both  splints  should  be  shortened  nearly  down  to  the  wrist, 
and  in  a  fortnight,  passive  movement  of  the  wrist  should 
be  begun.  From  this  time  the  joint  must  be  gradually 
brought  into  working  order,  though  a  light  palmar  splint 
should  generally  be  worn  until  the  end  of  th«'  fourth  or 
fifth  week.  Union  never  fails,  and  very  rarely  indeed  is 
delayed.* 

Moulded  splints  of  various  patterns  have  naturally  been 
used  in  the  treatment  of  this  fracture,  either  from  the  firsts 
or  in  the  later  stages,  .and  though  we  do  not  think  that, 
taking  the  cases  all  round,  this  method  is  quite  so  suitable 
as  the  use  of  wooden  splints  for  hospital  cases,  still  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  plan  of  treatment  is  a  very  good 
one. 

A  very  good  [>attern  and  material  for  a  moujded  splint  is 
the  one  made  of  jwroplastic  felt  which  has  been  dcscril)ed 
by  Professor  G.  H.  B.  Macleod,  and  which  is  figiu*ed  here 
(Fig.  11 3).  t 


Moulded 
spliniB. 


Macleod's 
spliuU. 


Fio.  113. — Macleod's  Splints  far  Col les'  Fracture  {Hie  Palmar 

Splint  is  not  slwivii). 


♦  ^Tr.  Robert  Jones,  of  Liverpool,  in  a  recent  exhaustive  paper 
on  this  subject,  says  that  if  the  fracture  be  thoroughly  reduced, 
early  passive  movements  or  shortening  of  the  splints  are  both  un- 
necessary, and  harmful  as  oading  to  increased  prodr.ction  of  callus. 
He  a<lviscs  that,  after  reduction,  the  forearm,  hand  and  fingers 
shouM  be  kept  splinted  for  a  full  five  weeks.  (Analysis  of  105  cases 
of  CoJles'  fr.  cture,    Liverpool  Mcdico-Chirurg.  Journal,  July,  1885). 

t  British  M.'dical  ^fouiiial^  Vol.  II.  1878,  p.  79, 
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The  splinting  is  effected  by  two  pieces  of  the  felt,  the 
one,  an  oblong,  about  lO-in.  by  5-in.  with  a  corner  cut  out 
of  it  (so  that  the  thumb  is  left  partly  free)  is  warmed  and 
moulded  to  the  wrist  and  back  of  the  hand  while  the  parts 
are  held  in  good  position  by  an  assistant,  and  the  second 
and  smaller  piece  is  fitted  to  the  front  of  the  wrist  to  oppose 
the  tendency  to  the  forward  projection  of  the  radius. 

Another  plan  for  the  reduction  of  the  displacement  caused  carr's  spiinta. 
by  this  fracture  depends  upon  the  extension  which  bcr.ding 
of  the  fingers  will  effect  upon  the  lower  end  of  the  fractured 
radius.  The  splints  which  are  used  for  this  purpose  are 
known  as  Carres  splints,  and  their  application  will  be  suf- 
ficiently explained  by  the  illustration  (Fig.  114). 


Fig.  114. — Cartas  Splints  for  Colles*  Fracture. 

Gordon's  splints  (Fig.  115)  again,  aim  at  the  reduction  of  ^'jrdon's 
the  displacement  peculiar  to  CoUes'  fracture,  by  a  combina-  ^^ 
tion  of  palmar,  ulnar,  and  dor&il  splints.  The  application 
of  this  apparatus  also,  will  be  understood  from  the  figure. 
In  London  this  method  of  treatment  has  not  been  often 
used ;  its  especial  merit  would  seem  to  be  the  freedom  of 
the  fingers  for  passive  or  active  movement  from  the  first. 

The  other  fractures  which  may  occur  about  the   wrist  other  fractnrps 
hardly  call  for  special  notice.     They  must  be  splinted  and  *^    " 
treated  on  general  principles. 


Fig.  U5, — Gordon's  Splints  for  Colles'  f'rnrtur^ 
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Of  the  meta- 
carpal bones. 


Of  the  thamh. 


Fractured 

spine. 


When  the  oor<i 
is  not  seriously 
injured. 


Fractures  of  the  phalanges  of  the  fingers  are  not  generally 
difficult  to  maintain  in  good  position.  Broken  metacarpal 
bones,  however,  of  Urn  project  on  the  dorsal  surface  very 
awkwardly,  and  from  the  thinness  of  the  skin  the  surgeon 
rightly  hesitates  about  applying  much  direct  pressure.  The 
best  way  of  reducing  this  displacement  is  to  lay  the  fore- 
arm and  hand  on  a  palmar  splint,  to  which  a  pad  of  the 
size  and  shajie  of  an  ordinary  roller  bandage  (which  itself 
is  what  is  generally  used)  has  been  fastened  so  that  the 
fingers  may  be  completely  and  securely  flexed  over  it.  The 
combined  extension  and  support  thus  afforded  will  keep 
the  fragments  in  good  position. 

Fractures  of  the  thumb,  especially  those  of  the  first 
phalanx,  are  rather  common  in  boxing,  or  in  machine 
accidents,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  injury  are  often 
comj)ound,  complicatcHl  by  necrosis,  disease  of  the  articula- 
tion, etc.  A  simple  fracture  is  e<Lbily  enough  set,  and  in 
most  cases  a  moukh^l  splint  of  gutta-percha  will  be  the 
best  way  to  tix  the  tragments ;  felt  may  also  be  used,  or, 
with  a  little  care,  a  neat  spica  of  the  thumb,  made  with  a 
narrow  bandage  well  loaded  with  plaster  of  Paris,  will 
prove  a  very  efficient  sup{>ort. 

The  fragments  are  sometimes  rather  slow  in  uniting ;  if 
delayed  union  be  threatened  the  bones  should  be  very 
ri;xidlv  encased. 

The  justifiability  ot  any  active  and  immediate  treatment 
of  serious  fracture  of  the  spinal  column  is  still  a  vexed 
qTicstioii ;  it  may  be  said,  however,  that  evidence  is  accu- 
mulating year  by  year  which  goes  to  strengthen  the  position 
of  those  who  hold  that  the  condition  of  mixed  fracture  and 
dislocation  which  results  from  severe  spinal  injury,  and 
which  is  accompanied  by  deformity  and  paralysis,  may 
sometimes  be  rigiitly  subjected,  soon  after  the  accident,  to 
such  active  manipulation  and  extension  as  may  seem  calcu- 
lated to  replace  the  dislocated  bones  or  fragments.* 

The  treatment  of  those  cases  of  spinal  fracture,  in  which 
the  cord  escapes  serious  injury,  and  which  may  almost  per- 
fectly recover,  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of  the  kind 
and  amount  of  supj)ort  the  injured  column  will  require. 
This  will  not  differ  materially  from  that  commonly  adopted 
in  cases  of  spinal  caries,  which  will  be  discussed  in  a  Later 
chapter.  Where  there  is  merely  a  breaking  off  of  some  of 
the  spinous  or  lateral  processes,  little  or  no  special  treat- 


•  Bcoior  examples,  Lancet,  Vol.  IL,  1882,  pp.  619fMid  008^ 
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ment  is  called  for.  The  muscles  of  the  ))ack  will  certiiinly 
be  stiff  for  many  days  or  weeks,  but  this  must  not  be  - 
mistaken  for  the  rigidity  which  is  a  symptom  of  true  spinal 
mischief.  Kest,  properly  maintained,  will  be  all  that  is 
required,  and  the  fragments  may  be  left  almost  to  them- 
selves. 

If,  however,  the  spinal  canal  itself  be  broken,  the  symp-  J^te5i***h  ^^t.^ 
toms  of  paralysis  arising  from  the  necessary  injury  to  the  "  ^  ^^ 
cord,  rather  than  from  the  fracture  of  the  bones,  will  call 
for  attention ;  the  amount  of  paralysis  will  of  course  vary 
with  the  situation  of  the  fracture,  and  the  chief  distinctions 
between  fractures  in  the  different  regions  are  sufficiently 
laid  down  in  all  surgical  text  books. 

The  precautions  which  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  Transport. 
transport  of  these  patients  have  already  been  considered. 
Once  brought  home  or  to  the  hospital,  the  first  point  to 
bear  in  mind  is  the  prevention  of  bed  sores  (q.v,),  which  in  Bed  sores. 
these  cases  may  form  with  astonishing  rapidity.  If  possible, 
the  patient  should  be  placed  on  a  large  water  bed  from 
the  first,  and  in  any  case  all  the  precautions  mentioned 
later  under  this  head  must  be  most  strictly  observed. 

The  urine  and  faeces  very  often  dve  trouble  from  the  other 

i_      •       •  1     ^1  •         i^      X*  r  ii-     X  J  compUcatlons. 

beginning;  as  a  rule  there  is  retention  of  the  former  and 
incontinence  of  the  latter,  but  exceptions  are  frequent.  For 
the  incontinence,  incessant  watchfulness,  the  use  of  draw- 
sheets,  charcoal,  marine  tow,  and  other  nursing  appliances 
will  be  required,  and  for  the  former,  regular  catheterisiilion, 
with  the  softest  and  cleanest  instruments  possible.  But 
all  care  will  probably  soon  prove  ineflectual  to  prevent 
vesical  catarrh,  alkalinity  of  the  urine,  and  all  the  troul)le8 
attendant  upon  this  condition  ;  those  must  be  combated 
by  washing  out  the  bladdor.  Alkalies  and  other  internal 
remedies  may  also  be  gi\  en. 

A  low  form  of  congestion  of  the  lungs  is  very  apt  to  be 
set  up.  It  is  best  met  by  change  of  position,  if  the  case 
will  allow  of  it,  but  too  often  it  will  run  its  course  un- 
checked. Sandbags  placed  along  the  trunk,  neck,  etc.,  will 
be  found  the  best  means  of  immobilizing  the  spine  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  fracture.  Hopeless  as  the  majority 
of  these  cases  are,  still  all  hope  should  not  be  given  up,  for 
instances  occur  in  which  repair  of  the  spinal  column,  and 
return  in  whole,  or  in  part,  of  the  functional  activity  of 
the  cord  take  place,  and  in  which  power  over  the  sphincters 
and  the  limbs  returns,  so  that  after  long  periods  of  help- 
lessness the  patients  are  enabled,  aided  at  first  by  proper 
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support,  to  resume  a  somewhat  active  life.  The  most  pro- 
mising cases  are  those  whose  )  aralysis  is  limited,  and  can 
be  localised  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  cord,  or  who  present 
the  symptoms  of  limited  haemorrhage  in  the  spinal  canal  as 
being  the  real  cause  of  the  paralysis,  by  mechanical  pres- 
sure of  the  clot,  the  cord  itself  being  only  indirectly 
injured. 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 

Of  Fractitrks  of  the  Pelvis  and  Lower  Extremity, 

and  of  their  setting. 

Fractures  of  the  pelvis  are- generally  "run  over"  cases,  Fractures  of 
and  vary  greatly  in  severity ;  their  diagnosis  is  often  ®  p®  ^  *• 
obscure,  and  the  fact  of  the  patient  being  able  to  walk  after 
such  an  accident  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  this 
injury  having  happened.  Little  can  or  need  be  done  in 
these  cases  beyond  confinement  to  bed,  and  the  application 
of  a  broad  belt,  or  strip  of  adhesive  strapping,  round  the 
pelvis.  The  thighs  should  be  tied  together  and  the  knees 
bent,  and  supported  on  pillows.  If  the  sacrum  or  coccyx 
be  injured,  a  circular  or  horse-shoe  cushion  will  6e  required, 
or  the  parts  may  have  to  be  replaced  by  manipulation 
within  tne  rectum,  the  subsequent  formation  of  hai-d  faeces 
being  prevented  by  laxatives. 

In  cases  of  serious  injury,  the  condition  of  the  bladder, 
the  urethra,  and  the  rectum,  will  be  the  most  important 
points  calling  for  attention.  Where  the  })elvic  arch  has 
been  thoroughly  crushed,  the  accident  is  usually  fatal  from 
shock  immediately  after  the  accident,  or  the  later  results  of 
rxtravasatioTi  of  urine,  profuse  su})puration,  necrosis  of 
the  |H'l\ic  fnignients,  the  development  of  pyaemia,  or  the 
like ;  hut  in  other  cases  the  urethra  may  be  torn,  or  there 
may  be  retention  of  urine  through  nervous  shock  or  injury 
(short  of  nipture)  of  the  bladder.  The  procedure  in  the 
former  case  is  considered  later  {ride  rupture  of  the  urethra), 
but  if  the  retention  be  only  due  to  temporary  paralysis  of  i»  t 
the  coats  of  the  bladder,  the  catheter  should  not  be  im-  ^^^^'^  '" 
mediately  used,  inasmuch  as  hot  fomentations,  or  a  poultice, 
placed  over  the  suprapubic  region  will  often  cause  the 
bladder  walls  to  recover  their  j)ower  of  contraction.  If  the 
urine  be  not  passed  naturally  in  a  few  hours,  then  it  must 
be  drawn  off  with  a  soft  catheter.  It  will  be  better  in  all 
cases  to  employ  enemata  once  a  day,  to  prevent  straining 
during  any  action  of  the  bowels,  and  they  will  be  absolutely 
necessary  if  the  damage  has  been  at  all  severe. 

It  appears  then,  that  with  the  exception  of  the  necessary 
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treatment  of  syiiij)toms  caused  by  shock,  or  bruising,  or 
some  more  serious  injury  to  the  bladder,  xirethra,  or  rectum, 
cases  of  fracture  of  the  pelvis,  are  either  so  hopeless  that 
little  can  be  done,  or  so  favourable  that  little  need^  to  be. 

Of  the  nrok  of  In  the  neigh]>ourhood  of  the  hip  joint,  the  femur  may  be 
eraur.  brokcH  in  various  ways.  Thus  the  symptoms  will  be  widely 
different  according  as  to  whether  the  fracture  occurs  to  an 
adult  or  to  an  aged  person — from  direct  or  from  ind  rect 
violence — within,  or  without,  the  capsule — with  im})actiony 
or  without  it.     But  in  practice  all  cases  will  fall  under  one 

May  be  divided  of  two  headings — thosc,  namely,  in  w^hich  an  attempt  should 

into  two  chief     ,  i.®  i  i.i4.c  •  J 

oiabRes.  bo  made  to  secure  a  bony,  or  at  least  a  nrm  union,  and 

thosc  in  which  such  an  attempt  would  either  involve  a  risk 
to  the  patient's  life,  or  would  be  obviously  hopeless. 

1.  In  which  Xhe  rule  commonly  given  is  that  intra-aipsular  fractures 

anion  Is  to  be  .  i     "    ^^     t         -        i  i  •         • 

tried  for.  and  occur  to  agcd  people,  and  that  m  them  bony  union  is  not  to 
be  expected  or  tried  for,  w^hile  the  exact  reverse  in  all 
resj>ects  is  the  case  for  extracapsular  ones.  We  believe, 
however,  that  this  generalization  is  too  dogmatic,  and  that 
all  fractures  al>out  the  hip  joint,  which  occur  in  consequence 
of  an  adequate  injury  (as  ()]>p<)sed  to  a  nearly  spontaneous 
snapi>ing  across  of  the  bone),  should  be  treated  as  if  union 
were  to  be  ex])ected,  except,  those  which  happen  to  patients 
who  are  constitutionally  aged,  or  the  subjects  of  severe 
chronic  bronchitis  with  emphysema,  or  cardiac  incom- 
petence, or  some  other  condition  which  renders  lying  down 
dangerous  or  impossible. 

a.  In  which  it  Oil  tlie  otluT  hand,  fractures,  primarily  due  to  the 
degenerative  changes  of  old  age,  as  those  happening  from  a 
suddcTi  twist  in  bed,  a  step  from  an  unexpected  stair,  or  the 
like,  or  which  occur  in  people  whose  heart  and  lungs,  under 
ordirifiry  conditions,  are  barely  competent,  must  be  so 
managed  that  the  accident  shall  be  attended  with  as  little 
extra  risk  to  life  as  possible,  but  with  a  clear  understanding 
that  disablement  must  remain. 

It  is  true  that  among  the  cases  in  the  first  class  there  will 
be  some  in  which  failure  of  union  will  unavoidably  occur; 
but  Mr.  Hutchinson  and  others*  have  clearly  shown  that 
the  old  belief  that  union  of  intracapsular  fractures  was  a 
practical  impossibility  is  founded  on  error,  and  if  the  cases 
are  j)r()perly  selected,  no  risk  to  life  or  other  harm  will 
result  from  attempts  to  obtain  this  result. 

*  See  Illustrations  on  Clinical  Surgery ;  Fasciculus  XI.,  Ohtirohill, 
1878. 
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Nor  does  mere  length  of  years  necessarily  preclude  union; 
age  must  be  measured  by  the  power  of  recovery  yet  re- 
tained by  the  tissues. 

Supposing  the  case  to  be  one  of  those  in  which  a  useful  Treatment  for 
union  seems  to  be  possible,  and  in  which  it  should  be  tried 
for  (as  in  the  usual  extra-capsular  fracture  in  an  adult),  a 
long  splint,  generally  of  the  pattern  known  as  "Ferguson's" 
or  "Liston's"  (Figs.  116,  117)  will  almost  always  be  neces- 
sary.    If  one  plw  is  to  be  advocated  before  all  others  we 


FlO.  116. — Fergusoris  Long  Splint. 

should  advise  the  use  of  one  of  these  splints,  combined  with 
extension  by  a  stirrup  and  weight  and  with  counter-exten- 
sion by  raising  the  foot  of  the  bed,  in  precisely  the  same 


Fig.  117. — Liston's  Splint. 

manner  as  will  be  presently  described  for  fractures  of  the 
shaft  of  thq  femur  {q.v.) ;  but  if  the  shortening  be  but  slight 
(not  more,  say,  than  about  half  an  inch),  the  long  sj)lint 
alone  may  be  sufficient.  In  all  cases  great  care  must  be 
taken  to  correct  the  eversion,  which  is  even  more  marked 
in  fractures  of  the  neck  than  in  fracture  of  the  shaft.  For 
this  reason  treatment  by  extension  alone  is  unwise,  although 
it  has  been  recommended. 

Our  objections  to  a  perineal  band  as  a  means  of  exten- 
sion are  given  later,  and  apply  with  equal  force  to  this  as 
to  other  fractures. 

The  patient  must  lie  quite  flat,  the  merest  apology  for  a 
pillow  being  allowed  for  the  head.  The  splint  shoidd  bo 
kept  on  for  five  or  six  weeks,  and  if  at  the  end  of  that  time 
union  has  not  taken  place,  the  attemj)t  had  !>otter  be  given 
up,  unless  the  case  be  one  in  which  the  union  should  ba 
confidently  expected.  In  any  case  the  patient  shoidd  have 
a  firm  spica  of  gum  and  chalk,  plaster  of  Paris,  or  of  some 
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othor  BttfT  material  put  on,  or  a  moulded  felt  splint  of  the 
pattern  of  Fig.  118  (the  shape  of  which  is  given  in  Fig.  94, 


Fig.  US.—MewIttcd  Splint  for  Hip  and  Thigh. 
No.  1),  and  should  then  begin  to  get  about;  the  stillness  of 
the  joint  and  surrounding  parts  will  have  to  be  treated  by 
p;u»tvc  movement  and  shampooing.  If  the  case  be  one  in 
which  no  union  can  be  expcct«d  (as  in  most  cases  of  intra- 
capsular fracture  in  old  people),  or  in  which  the  patient  is  a 
bad  subject  for  prolonged  lying  down,  it  will  he  advisable 
to  let  her  (for  it  is  cbietlj'  among  women  that  this  accident 
happens)  stay  in  heil,  proppcfl  up  with  pillows,  if  necessary, 
until  the  first  shock  of  the  injury  and  the  worst  of  the 
muscular  bniising  have  passed  away,  when  a  spica  bandage, 
or  mouklod  splint,  may  be  put  on  as  in  the  former  ease. 
The  patient  must  then  begin  to  learn  to  get  about  on 
cnitchea,  and  may  eventually  come  to  manage  pretty  well, 
although  of  coui'se  there  is  permanent  lameness. 

The  shock  of  the  accident  is  often  in  feeble  people  severe, 
out  of  pi-oi)ortion  to  the  actual  damage  to  the  tissues,  and 
great  Ciire  may  he  rei]uired  to  prevent  an  immediately  fatal 
issue.  The  bladder,  also,  will  often  not  act  for  some  time, 
calling  for  the  application  of  hot  flannels  to  the  abdomen, 
or  use  of  the  catheter, 
r  EKcci>t  in  children,  the  force  required  t«  break  Oie  ahajt 
of  ilif.  fi-mnr  is  very  great,  and  the  injury  to  the  soft  parts 
correspondingly  severe.     Faihire,  or  delay  of  union  is  also 


Taking  first  the  most  common  variety  of  this  fracture, 
that  namely  in  which  the  shaft  is  broken  somewhere  about 
its  middle,  from  direct  violence,  we  find  that  tber«  are 
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Boveral  ways  in  which  the  limb  may  be   put   up.      The  '^^  three  com- 
largest  group  of  metnods  is  that  which  involves  the  use  of 
Listen's  long  splint  (Fig.  117),  the  purpose  of  which  is 
threefold — to  fix  the  thigh  fragments  in  a  straight  line,  to 
produce  extension  from  the  leg  and  foot,  and  to  serve  as  a  i.  a  girder 
rigid  girder,  lying  along  the  trunk  as  well  as  the  limb,  so  Bome^extenSon. 
as  to  make  the  body  inflexible  in  all  its  length. 

In  some  few  cases  the  application  of  such  a  splint  is 
sufficient  by  itself,  but  in  most  it  is  found  that  the  distort- 
ing actioii  of  the  powerful  thigh  muscles  is  too  grejit  to  be 
overcome  without  some  further  extension,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  counter-extension  as  well. 

The  use  of  the  stirrup  and  weiiifht,  introduced  first  for  *•  /^rther 

.  extonsion  (vs  by 

extension  in  hip  disease,  was  soon  ajiplied  lo  fractures,  and  stirrup  and 
remains  the  most   efficient  way  of  overcoming   muscular  ^^^ 
sjxism. 

The  combined  extension  of  the  splint  and  stirrup  would, 
however,  especially  in  those  cases  in  which  its  necessity  was 
most  imperative,  result  in  a  gradual  pulling  down  of  the 
patient's  body  to  the  foot  of  the  bed,  if  some  provision  for 
ccfu/nter-exlenbvm  were  not  made.  Until  lately  the  usual  way  s.  And  counter 
of  effecting  this  was  by  means  of  a  "perineal  band"  or  "^*^**°*** 
padded  strap,  which  was  passed  round  the  crutch,  and  then 
both  ends  were  fastened,  either  to  the  head  of  the  bedstead, 
which  was  most  efficient,  or  to  the  top  of  the  long  splint, 
which  was  most  usual.  It  is  now  recotjjnised  that  there 
are  many  objections  to  this  band ;  it  is  difficult  to  keep  it 
clean,  or  to  maintain  proper  extension  by  its  means  without 
running  the  risk  of  making  sores,  and  it  is  probable  that 
its  days  are  numbered. 

Fortunately  a  much  easier  method  of  counter-extension  as  by  raising 
is  at  hand,  namely,  by  raising  the  foot  of  the  bed  with  two  ^ 
blocks  of  wood  eight  to  ten  inches  high  placed  below  the 
castors,  and  by  taking  away  everything,  except  the  smallest 
pillow,  from  under  the  patient's  head.  This  slight  head- 
downwards  incline  makes  a  very  efl'ectual  counter-extension, 
the  weight  of  the  body  being  the  passive  agent :  and  pro- 
vided that  the  thoracic  organs  are  healthy,  the  position  is 
well  borne  after  a  short  time,  even  by  those  accustomed  to 
sleep  with  their  heads  well  raised. 

The  combination  of  the  l(/iig  splint,  the  stinvp  and  wdglit,  The  best 
and  the  raising  of  the  foot  of  the.  hoi,  seems,  therefore,  to  be  setlfng.  ^  *^° 
the  best  general  way  of  setting  these  fractures,  and  the 
application  of  the  splint  and  other  details  must  now  be 
described. 
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Chn'ce  of 
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Application  of 
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rrop. 


Many  points  will  require  attention  in  order  to  ensure 
success  in  putting  up  a  fractured  thigh  by  the  combined 
means  above  mentioned.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
measure  the  distance  from  the  axilhi  to  the  outer  malleolus 
on  the  uninjured  side,  and  to  select  a  Liston's  splint  of  such 
a  length  that  the  outer  ankle  bone  corresponds  to  the  hole 
cut  for  it,  when  its  upper  end  fits  exactly  into  the  top  of 
the  axilla.  This  is  very  import'int  for  the  extension,  for  if 
too  long  there  will  be  swelling  and  numbness  of  the  arm, 
and  if  too  short  it  will  not  be  efficient.  A  foot  piece  is  often 
added  to  this  sj^lint,  but  this  will  interfere  with  the  proper 
position  of  the  foot ;  a  flat  horizontal  cross-piece,  however, 
so  fastened  to  the  under  edge  of  the  lower  end  of  the  splint, 
that  it  keeps  it  upright  as  it  lies  on  the  bed,  is  very  useful 
(or  a  metal  foot,  as  shown  in  Fig.  116,  may  be  attached  to 
the  splint).  The  end  of  the  splint  must  be  deeply  notched, 
as  shown  in  the  figure,  for  the  bandage,  and  should  then  be 
very  carefully  ywidded. 

The  patient  lying  in  bed  will  probably  have  the  leg  much 
rotated  outwards,  and  the  thigh  shortened  and  deformed. 
With  as  little  disturbance  of  the  limb  as  possible,  a  flannel 
or  doniettc  roller  should  be  aj)plied  firmly  to  the  leg  and 
foot,  reachini^  to  just  below  the  knee.*  Over  this  the  stirrup 
must  be  put  on,  thus  : — A  piece  of  wood  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  thick  is  taken  (it  should  be  scpiare  and  the  width  of 
the  ankle  at  the  malleoli),  and  placed  in  the  middle  of  a 
broad  strip  of  strong  strapping;  this  wood  forms  the  foot 
piece  of  the  stirrup,  and  the  broad  strip  is  fastened  to  it  by 
some  more  strai)ping  wrapped  round  it.  The  side  strips  of 
the  stirrup  are  then  warmed  and  adjusted  to  the  tibial  and 
fibular  sides  of  the  leg  over  the  flannel  bandage,  so  that 
the  foot  j)iei'e  is  quite  parallel  to  the  sole  of  the  foot :  it  is 
then  firmly  fastened  on  by  overlapping  strips  of  strapping, 
put  on  obliquely,  as  shown  in  Fig.  119,  from  the  ankle 
upwarils.  A  roller  bandage  may  be  put  over  all,  but  ihis 
is  not  go n (Tally  n(H'(^ssary.t 

A  neater  and  more  comfortable,  but  a  more  expensive 
way,  is  to  use  strips  of  white  basil  leather,  spread  with 


•  The  stirnip  is  somotiinof?  put  directly  on  to  the  skin  without  ill 
effects,  but  this  is,  wo  believe,  rumiing  an  unnecessary  risk,  though 
it  be  but  a  s]i,;lit  one. 

t  The  side  picros  of  tlie  stirrup  must  he  kept  from  sticking  to  the 
malleoli  by  guiirdiTig  tlio  adhesive  surfaces,  for  two  or  three  inches 
at  the  ankle,  with  two  hits  of  the  plaster  of  the  same  width,  pat 
fuco  to  face  with  the  side  pieces. 
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Bome  adhesive  plaster.  These  are  put  on  in  the  same  way 
as  the  strapping,  and  look  very  workmanlike.  The  leather 
strapping  is  especially  useful  in  stirrups  for  hip  disease 


flQ.  11^.— Slin-up  and  fFeighi  Adjuskd  to  Leg. 
(j.it.)  where  it  often  happens  that  the  bmrmy,  ill-nourished 
skin  breaks  down  under  the  pressure  of  llie  rigid  linen.  In 
extremely  tender  cases,  even  chiimois  lealhur  strips  may  be 
used.  Fig.  119  shows  an  ordinary  stirrup  and  weight, 
attached  to  the  leg  before  the  splint  is  ajiplied. 
The  slimip  being  adjusted,  the  long  si))int  must  be 


FlO.  ■UQ.—Mflhod  oj  All,ul.i,„;it  of  Lnuj  Sfliul  a„d 

Stirrup  fur  Frudartd   Tliiyk. 

fastened  to  the  body,  thigh,  leg,  and  foot  (Fig.  120),  in  a 

manner  of  which  the  following  may  be  Uikcn  !is  a  general 

description. 

The  foot  of  the  bed  must  be  niis^ed  on  bl<..-!is,  and  jdl  Appiicr 

f>illows  be  taken  away  from  the  head.     The  jiatient  thus  "'"'"'' 
ying  absolutely  fiat,  one  assistant  gntsiBi  the  thigh  just 
above  the  knee  and  makes  extension  there,  with  internal 
13 
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rotation.  Another  assistant  takes  hold  of  the  foot  and 
ankle,  and  kt;o[)s  the  le<^  as  much  turned  inwards  as  the 
thii^h.  These  manipulations  must  be  performed  with  the 
splint  lyin^  alongside,  and  as  close  as  possible  to  the  limb. 
Importance  of    The  Invviird  rotation  is  of  great  imTX)rtance,  and  its  neclect 

internal  ^    .,  .         °  r  i     i  *•  T*   • 

roution.  onc  ot  the  commonest  causes  of  bad  position.     It  is  very 

generally  thought  that  the  natural  position  of  the  lower 
extremity  is  to  have  the  foot  turned  outwards,  but  this  is 
an  error.  It  is  tnie  that  by  education  the  foot  has  acquired 
a  slight  external  twist  during  walking  and  standing,  but  if 
anyone  with  properly  formed  legs,  be  laid  flat  on  the  back, 
with  the  legs  free,  it  will  apj^ear  at  once  that  the  natural 
f)osition  of  rest  is  to  li.ive  the  knees  rolled  slightly  inwards 
and  a  very  litth*.  flexed,  with  the  feet  in  a  position  of  slight 
equino-varus.  This,  then,  the  natural  position,  is  the  one 
which  should  be  aimed  at  in  placing  a  case  of  broken  thigh 
on  the  long  splint. 

While  the  extension  is  being  kept  up,  the  splint  must  be 
adjusted  and  bandaged  to  the  limb.  If  the  length  be  right 
the  small  hole  near  the  foot  will  just  receive  the  outer 
malleolus,  while  the  upper  end  just  avoids  pressure  on  the 
vessels  and  nerves  at  the  top  of  the  axilla. 

In  fastening  this  sj)lint  the  direction  of  the  bandage 
should  always  be  from  without  inwards,  or  the  opposite  of 
the  way  enjoined  by  the  orthodox.  Unless  this  rule  be 
observed,  the  tendency  of  the  foot  and  leg  to  roll  outwards 
wnll  be  increased.  In  bandaging  the  foot  and  ankle,  the 
inner  malleolus,  the  heel  and  the  skin  over  the  tendon 
Achillis  must  be  carefully  looked  to,  and  extra  padding 
•ipplied  wherever  tliere  seems  a  chance  of  soreness. 

Fixfng  the  heel.  'Y\xq  principal  difliculty  is  to  get  a  good  grip  of  the  heel, 
and  vet  not  to  bind  it  too  tiijrht.  The  best  wav  is  to  take  a 
turn  or  two  round  the  ankle  alone  (not  with  the  splint)  and 
then  to  go  round  in  a  figure  of  8,  over  the  heel,  inner  ankle 
and  side  of  the  foot,  passing  the  bandiige  each  time  into 
onc  of  the  deep  notches  cut  in  the  end  of  the  splint.  The 
foot  fastened,  the  leg  with  the  stirrup  is  eiisily  bandaged  to 
the  splint  up  to  the  knee,  or  over  that  joint  and  the  end  of 
he  lower  third  of  the  thii^h  as  seems  best. 

The  Rnproii  oi  The  thigh  its(^lf  may  be  treated  in  several  ways.  If  the 
disj)lacement  be  slight  so  that  it  can  be  overcome  by  simple 
extension,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  place  a  broad  and  short 
wooden  splint  along  the  back  of  the  thigh,  reaching  from 
the  gluteal  fold  to  the  popliteal  space.  The  bandage  should 
then  be  continued  on  round  the  thigh  and  the  long  and 


Ci  •  tlu,;li. 
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short  splints,  as  high  as  the  fork  of  the  legs  will  allow, 
where  it  may  stop,  or  be  continued  into  a  spica  of  the 
pelvis,  although  this  is  not  often  necessary. 

But  if  the  fracture  be  at  all  a  severe  one  additional 
support  is  required  for  the  thigh,  and  this  may  be  given  by 
adding  top  and  inner  straight  splints  to  the  back,  and  long 
outer  ones.  All  four  may  then  be  bandaged  together,  or 
what  is  better,  may  be  fastened  by  webbing  straps. 

A  still  Letter  hold  is  sometimes  got  by  cutting  out  a 
piece  of  "  kettleholder  "  splinting,  or  felt  or  gutta-percha  of 
a  size  and  shape  sufficient  to  encircle  the  front  and  inside 
of  the  thigh,  and  fastening  this,  with  the  back  splint  as 
before,  to  the  outer  splint  by  webbing  straps.  This  upper 
splint  should  extend  from  the  anterior  iliac  spine  to  the 
level  of  the  top  of  the  patella,  and  must  be  cut  obliquely 
along  its  upper  edge  so  as  to  be  parallel  with  Poui>art'8 
ligament. 

As  has  been  said,  a  spica  is  not  often  required,  but  Attachment  of 
whether  it  be  used  or  no,  the  long  splint  must  be  fastened  '*""*  ^  ^^^' 
to  the  trunk  as  well  as  to  the  limb.  This  may  be  done 
with  a  broad  bandage  (flannel  is  best),  passing  round  the 
thorax  from  the  tenth  to  the"  second  or  third  rib,  or  by 
broad  belts,  with  several  buckles,  which  are  made  for  the 
purpose. 

It  only  now  remains  to  fasten  the  weight  to  the  stirrup,  weighting  the 
and  to  adjust  the  pulley  at  the  end  of  the  bed.  The  first  is  *  "^^' 
easily  done  by  boring  a  hole  in  the  wooden  stirrup-end, 
passing  a  piece  of  stout  blind  cord  through  it,  and  securing 
by  a  knot.  The  most  convenient  weight  to  use  is  a  shot 
tin.  They  are  generally  sold  with  the  measure  of  the 
weight  of  shot  which  may  be  put  in  them,  stamped  outside. 
A  common  arrangement  for  the  pulley  can  be  seen  in  Figs. 
119  or  120,  but  there  are  many  patterns,  all  about  equally 
good.  No  distinct  rule  can  be  given  for  the  weight,  but 
cases  are  rare  which  want  more  than  10  or  less  than  4  lbs., 
and  the  right  amount  will  be  the  least  that  will  produce  ex- 
tension. In  all  cases,  however,  some  time  will  be  required 
to  exhaust  the  muscular  spaam,  perhaps  even  forty-eight 
hours,  so  that  a  weight  should  not  be  hastily  condemned  as 
insufficient.  The  weight  and  pulley  should  be  frequently 
looked  to,  for  the  cord  may  jam,  or  yet  more  often,  the  long 
splint  may  get  imbedded  in  the  bedclothes  or  mattress,  so 
that  no  ordinary  weight  would  be  of  the  least  use.  Lastly, 
and  in  view  of  the  frequency  with  which  this  nile  is 
forgotten,  it  may  be  repeated  that  the  patient  ought  to  lie 
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as  nearly  as  possible  flat  in  bed  with  the  head  low  for  at 
least  the  first  fortnight. 

DMitaodi  Only  confusion  would  result  from  giving  in  corresponding 
"*  detail  the  numerous  and  various  other  plans  which  have 
boen  advocated,  and  most  of  them  are  in  no  way  calculated 
to  succeed  where  the  combined  gtirrup  and  long  splint  plan 
would  fail.  We  will,  however,  shortly  describe  one  or  two 
methods  which  are  found  useful  in  cases  out  of  the  common 

la  Inclined  run.  The  first  of  these  is  that  of  the  double  inclined  plane 
(Fig.  121).  This  is  particularly  useful  in  fractures  close  by 
the  knee,  or  where,  as  often  happena  in  these  fractures, 
there  has  been  a  X  shaped  splitting  of  the  bone  across  and 
downwards  between   the  condyles,  into  the  knee  joint,. 


Fig.  121. — DrnMe  Inclined  Plme/cr  Frartttri-d  Femw, 
throngh  the  impact  of  the  patella,  as  has  been  described  by 
Mr.  \Villctt.*'  In  these  cases,  and  in  some  others,  no  firm 
bandii^e  or  mcfhanieal  support  can  be  borne  by  the  injured 
knee,  but  extension  can  easily  be  made  by  laying  the  knee 
over  the  angle  of  a  double  inclined  plane,  and  a  good 
{Ktftition  is  alnia«t  always  readily  thus  attained.  The  angle 
should  be  tlic  most  obtuse  which  will  secure  the  desired 
reduction,  and  the  splint  should  always  have  a  firm  foot 
piece  fi\ed  at  a  right  angle.  Cicnerally  the  limb  lies  so 
quietly  upon  the  plane,  that  only  very  modci-ately  firm 
Iwindaging  is  wanted  (often  a  flannel  roller  suffices).  In 
winter,  one  drawback  to  this  plan  is  that  it  makes  rather  a 
colli  bed. 

For  fractures  quite  high  up,  a  coni'iination  of  the  fore- 
goinj;  sjilint  with  a  stirrup  and  weight  fastened  to  the  lower 
thigli  fragment,  has  been  advocated.     Ir)  some  awkward 

•  St.  liarlliolomew's  Hospital  Reports,  Vol.  X.,  p.  329,  et  sag. 
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cases  it  might  be  successful,  but  it  must  always  be  mechani- 
cally difficult  to  arrange.  The  stirrup  and  weight  alone,  or  The  surrup 
"without  the  long  splint,  but  with  the  bed-foot  raised,  may  **°^^" 
no  doubt  sometimes  be  sufficient,  but  we  doubt  whether  it 
is  ever  right  to  forego  the  great  additional  security  of  the 
splint,  for  the  sake  of  a  little  more  simplicity  or  a  little 
trouble  saved. 

On  the  other  hand,  not  a  few  fractures,  with  but  little  The  long  splint 
deformity,  can  be  set  in  very  good  position  with  no  other  *^°^^* 
arrangement  for  extension  or  counter-extension,  than  that 
afforded  by  the  long  splint  alone. 

The  method  of  the  perineal  band  has  already  be^n  spoken  The  perineal 
of  unfavourably ;  it  only  remains  to  be  pointed  out  that  *'"'^* 
even  if  it  were  a  powerful  means  of   counter-extension, 
still  all  the  indications  for  its  employment  may  be  as  well 
met  by  the  method  of  raising  the  foot  of  the  bed. 

A  better  splint  than  the  simple  Liston's  will  be  often  Macewen's 
found  in  the  long  outside  splint  with  a  foot  piece  and  back  "^""'* 
piece  running  up  to  the  gluteal  fold.  This  splint  is  made 
as  in  Fig.  122,  but  the  outside  splint  varies  in  length 
according  as  to  whether  it  is  required  for  the  thigh  bone, 
or  knee  joint  or  leg.  It  requires  to  be  carefully  {rndded, 
and  the  pad  should  either  be  made  thicker  behind  the 
ankle,  to  support  the  tendo  Achillis  and  leave  the  point  of 
heel  unpressed  upon,  or  the  floor  of  the  splint  in  that 
situation  may  be  cut  away  as  an  alternative. 

This  splint  is  generally  called  "Macewen's"  splint,  and 
has  been  largely  used  by  that  surgeon  and  others  after 
osteotomy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  thp  knee  joint,  etc.,  and 
in  fractures  of  the  thigh  or  leg. 


"imJ'^S 


x. 


FiO.  122. — Macewen's  Splint 

The  limb,  if  fractured,  should  be  bandaged  and  laid  on 
the  splint,  then  the  foot  should  be  adjusted  against  the  foot 
piece,  and  the  whole  leg  and  thigh  bandaged  on,  under 
extension  and  with  slight  internal  rotation,  the  bandage 
running  from  without  inwards.  If  required,  strapping, 
plaster  of  Paris,  etc,  may  be  used. 

In  adults,  the  leverage  of  the  fragments  of  this  long  bone  piasTr  or 
is  generally  held  to  be  too  great  to  render  treatment  by  ute^BUgea! 
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In  Infants. 


Why  leai 
Mvere. 


In  children. 


fixing;  the  limb  in  an  immovable  bandage,  directly  after  the 
fnic:ture  has  happened  (such  as  in  a  plaster  of  Paris  case) 
safe  enough  to  be  advisable.*  But  in  almost  all  cases,  in. 
London,  the  practice  is  observed  of  allowing  the  later  stages 
of  consolidation,  t.«.,  after  five  or  six  weeks,  to  be  com- 
pleted while  the  patient  gets  about  on  crutches,  with  the 
limb  firmly  supported  in  a  gum  and  chalk,  silicate,  or 
plaster  of  raris  splint. 

The  line  of  treatment  to  be  observed  in  delayed  union  is 
precisely  the  same  as  that  laid  down  in  the  case  of  the 
humerus.  The  condition  is  not  very  uncommon,  but  is 
rarer  than  in  fractures  of  that  bone. 

Fractuirs  of  the  thigh  in  infants  and  children. 

It  was  not  very  long  ago  held  by  some  surgeons  that  in 
infants,  fractiu^cs  of  the  femur  might  in  many  cases  be  left 
alone  to  unite  of  themselves  as  best  they  would.f  This 
negative  treatment,  however,  is  now,  we  believe,  generally 
abandoned,  and  certainly  any  surgeon  who  has  much  to  do 
with  children,  will  see  in  his  out-patient  room,  cases  enough 
of  over-looked  fractures  in  which  this  treiitment  has  been 
unwittingly  carried  out,  and  of  the  distorted  limbs  arising 
therefrom,  to  cause  him  to  doubt  greatly  if  it  is  ever 
advisable  to  follow  it  deliberately. 

Still,  in  several  ways  the  fracture  of  this  bone  in  infants 
may  be  treated  much  more  simply  than  in  the  case  of 
youths  or  adults.  In  the  former  it  is  almost  certain  that  a 
complete  snaj)  across  of  the  bone,  with  rupture  of  the 
periosteum  hardly  ever  occurs,  and  though  a  mixed  break 
and  bend  of  the  bone  is  common  enough,  a  very  slight 
support  will  be  sufficient  to  keep  it  straii^h*^,  and  no  shorten- 
ing should  result.  A  short  back,  or  outside  splint,  secured 
with  adhesive  strapping,  or  a  moulded  felt  splint,  or  plaster 
of  Paris  case,  which  may  with  advanUige  be  painted  with 
shellac  varnish  for  cleanliness,  should  all  do  about  equally 
well. 

For  children  of  a  larger  growth,  the  special  points  to  be 
attended  to  are  cleanliness,  and  the  prevention  of  general 

•  Mr.  Cottcrell  however  has  recently  advocated  for  adults  the 
immediate  application  of  a  plaster  case  for  the  whole  limb.  This 
is  to  be  ymt  on  while  the  patient  is  partly  suspended  from  a  modifi- 
cation of  Say  re's  tripod,  and  partly  supports  nimself  on  the  sound 
leg.  Extension  is  made  by  a  footpioce  which  can  be  raised  or 
lowered  by  adjusting;  screws,  and  counter  extension  by  chest  and 
perineal  bands  attached  by  pulleys  to  the  tripod.  [Vide  "Treatment 
of  Common  Injuries  to  Linil>s,''  H.  K.  liewis,  1885.) 

t  Vide  '*  Holmes'  Surgical  Diseases  of  Children." 
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restless  movement  of  the  whole  body.     For  these  reasons  a 

very  favourite  way  of  putting  up  broken  thighs  in  children 

(for  example,  of  five  years  old)  is  to  put  long  splints  on  spunta  for  both 

both  legs,  passing  the  body  bandage  round  both.     Often  no  ^''^^ 

stirrup    or  counter-extension   is  wanted.      A   "Bryant's" 

splint,  as  described  under  "  hip  disease,"  does  exceedingly 

well  for  this  purpose,  as  does  Sieveking's  splint,  figured  in  BryRnt-s  or 

Maw's  catalogue.     In  both  of  these  there  is  a  connection  ■puntl*"* " 

between   the   splints,  and  arrangements  for  extension  if 

desired.     Another  very  good  way  is  to  suspend  the  thigh 

vertically  by  a  stirrup  and  weight  attached  to  the  leg,  and  J'^J**^*}  ?J"°p 

passing  over  a  pulley  fixed  above  the  middle  of  the  bed.  °'^   ^^^ 

The  advantages  of  this  plan  are  that  it  is  very  easy  to  keep 

the  child  clean,  for  the  leg  (or  both  legs,  if  it  seems  best), 

may  be  thus  slung  safely  up  out  of  harm's  way,  and  the 

perineum  can  easily  be  got  at. 

Up  to  eight  years  of  age  it  will  also  generally  be  safe  to  immediate 
put  up  the  fracture  immediately,  in  a  plaster  case,  or  a  felt  ®"*^'**^«* 
or  other  moulded  splint,  and  even  if  it  be  at  first  put  up 
with  a  long  splint,  three  or  four  weeks  at  the  outside  will 
be  long  enough  to  keep  the  patient  in  bed. 

In  infants  or  children  there  should  be  little  or  no  shorten-  shortening  to 
ing,  but  in  grown  up  people  it  is  extremely  rare  to  get  this  ^  e»P««^<^- 
result.  Careful  measurement  will  almost  always  show  about 
half  an  inch,  even  in  the  best  cases.  But  this  is  no  real 
hindrance  to  perfect  recovery ;  indeed,  a  full  inch  will  not 
necessarily  cause  a  limp,  the  back  and  pelvis  accommodating 
themselves  thereto. 

It  is  coming  to  be  more  and  more  recognised  that,  Fracture  of  the 
generally  speaking,  the  displacement  of  the  fragments  in  ^"^^  **" 
fracture  of  the  patella  is  due  rather  to  distention  of  the 
knee-joint  by  blood,  or  by  inflammatory  products,  than  to 
tonic  contraction  of  the  quadriceps  extensor  muscle  (although 
this  may  also  bear  a  part  in  the  deformity),  and  every  year 
sees  a  larger  number  of  successful  cases  reported,  in  which  Recent  plans  of 
the  joint  has  been  aspirated,  or  t^tpped,  as  an  immediate 
treatment  for  the  accident.  Indeed,  a  step  further  is  now 
being  taken,  and  surgeons  are  making  vigorous  eflbrts  to 
attain  to  what  has  hitherto  seemed  to  be  beyond  their 
grasp,  namely,  bony  union  in  all  cases,  whether  the  fracture 
be  produced  by  muscular  action,  or  by  direct  violence. 
Not  only  have  the  edges  of  patellar  fragments  which  have 
failed  to  unite,  been  cut  down  on,  fresh o nod,  and  wired 
together  with  success,  but  the  siinie  procedure  has  been 
carried  out  in  recent  cases  of  fracture,  the  advantages  of 
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thus  securing  close,  and  it  is  hoped,  bony  union,  having 
been  hold  to  outweigh  the  risks  of  a  free  opening  of  the 
knf'c-joint. 

commnn  causes  But  whjitcvcr  may  be  the  future  general  treatment,  the 
l)resent  belief  is  not  seriously  combated,  that  most  fractures 
of  the  patella  do  well  enough,  and  many  very  well  indeed, 
without  any  such  heroic  measures.  But  the  fracture  is  a 
very  common  one,  and  among  the  many  cases  there  are  a 
few  in  which  the  result  is  anything  but  satisfactory.  Some 
of  the  reasons  for  this  are  not  far  to  seek.  In  the  first 
place  there  is  no  doubt  that  one  great  cause  of  failure  is 
the  effusion  of  blood  and  serum  into  the  joint,  and  the 
inflammatory  condition  which  is  often  set  up.  Not  only 
are  the  fra<;nients  themselves  thus  widely  separated,  but 
the  condition  of  the  parts  is  one  very  ill  adapted  for  the 
formation  of  firm  l>an(ls  of  adhesion  between  them.  What- 
ever, therefore,  may  be  the  particular  way  in  which  the 
fra<^'ments  are  to  be  fixed,  no  pains  must  be  spared  to  keep 
the  knee-joint  quiet,  and  to  promote  absorption.  Ice  bags 
are  extrenuily  useful,  as  are  evaporating  lotions  and  the 
like.  But  the  softening  and  disorganising  action  of  intra- 
articular tension  is  very  great,  and  in  these  fractures,  if 
this  reaches  a  high  «;i'a(le,  and  if  external  remedies  do  not 
reduce  the  efiusion  within  about  48  hours,  there  can  be 

Aspiration.  little  doubt  that  the  wisest  thing  to  do,  is  to  aspirate  the 
joint.*  The  place  selected  is  generally  on  the  inner  side,  a 
little  above  the  middle  of  the  patella,  and  the  operation 
must  be  repeated  if  necessary. 

Sini[)le  aspiration,  however,  frequently  fails  to  remove 
tlie  whole  of  the  blood  which  has  been  extra vasiited  into 
the  joint  and  become  clotted.     It  is,  therefore,  often  advis- 

wa^hiiitj  out  able  thoroughly  to  wash  out  the  joint,  which  can  easily  be 
done  by  having  the  aspirator  fitted  with  a  two-way  cock,  as 
in  a  stomach  pump.  In  this  way  the  joint  can  be  alter- 
nately injected  and  emptied  without  withdrawing  the 
cannula,  and  without  any  risk  of  the  entry  of  air,  a  thing  to 
be  csj)ecially  guarded  against.  Boracic  acid  or  some  other 
non-poisonous  antiseptic  lotion  should  be  employed. 

A  vet  more  common  cause  of  failure  is  due  to  the  efforts 
to  a|)j)r()ximate  the  fragments  l>eing  made  in  a  wrong 
manner.  In  an  ordinary  case,  and  provided  the  effusion  be 
not  very  great,  it  is  not  difficult  in  several  different  ways  to 
bring  the  fragments  togethei",  so  that  they  are  apparently 

•  For  the  uso  of  aspirating  apparatus  see  the  Chapter  on  Minor 
Surgical  Opurations. 
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in  close  apposition;  liut,  in  rwility,  unless  this  closeness  nidn  oi  iryiiii 

has  been   produced  with  but  little  strain,  there  will  be  a  ip'p^'iJoii"' 

buckling  up  of  the  parts,  with  the  result  that  while  the 

upper  edyes  of  the  fragments  arc  almost,  or  guile  touching, 

the  surfaces  are  elsewhere  distinctly  apart,    in  consequence 

of  this,  the  bone  unites  at  a  very  dis:Ldvantageous  angle, 

and  though  perhaps  the  patient  is  discharged    from  the 

hospital  with  a  good  looking  knee,  any  attempt  to  work 

will  produce  separation  of  the  fragments,  and  the  ligament 

when  it  once  begins  to  yield,  will  get  weaker  and  waiker, 

till  the  patient  ia  condemned  to  a  back-splint  for  life,  or  to 

the  risks  of  a  serious  operation,  or,  it  may  be,  to  both. 

It  will  be  bettor  in  such  a  ca^c,  as  soon  as  it  is  f«und 
that  the  fragments  will  not  conic  together  except  with  con- 
siderable force,  to  be  conlent  with  a  moderate  pull,  which 
will  allow  the  broken  edges  to  be  opiwsitc  anil  parallel  to 
each  other,  though  it  may  be  at  a  little  diatjuicc.  The 
ligamentous  band  will  be  many  times  stronger  than  in  the 
former  case.  Indeed  it  seems  almost  certain  that  the 
efficiency  of  a  limb  after  fracture  of  the  patella  does  not 
depend  so  much  ujwn  the  nearness  of  the  fragments,  but 
is  in  direct  relation  to  the  strength  of  the  ligamentous 

UDioD. 

In  the  first  place  nuiny  eases  will  do  very  well  if  the  limb  Treaimrio  nt 
be  bandaged  to  a  light  back  splint,  and  the  foot  and  leg  """  *  '■'"■"■■ 
well  raised.  As  the  swelling  goes  down  the  fragments  will 
come  closer  and  closer,  although  thoy  will  never  be  quite 
together,  and  in  iwo  or  three  weeks  a  long  moulded  knee- 
BpTiiit  may  be  put  on,  made  carefully  of  felt  or  leather,  and, 
for  hcikvy  iiatients,  stiffened  up  the  liack  with  a  piece  of 
iron  or  steel,  rivettedon  (Fig.  123).     (See  also  p.  133.) 


Pig.   1-23.— Mcaldrd  Buck  Sj^liid  for  Kiu 
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The  patient  may  now  begin  to  get  about  on  crutcbes,  but 
must  be  very  careful  not  to  fall  again.  At  the  end  of  two 
months  he  should  be  able  to  walk  with  a  stiff  leg,  with  only 
the  support  of  a  stick,  but  the  splint  must  be  kept  on  for  at 
least  three  months.  It  may  then  be  left  off  at  night,  but 
no  efforts  should  be  made  to  flex  the  joint  until  six  months 
have  elapsed  from  the  fracture,  and  even  then  the  joint 
must  be  brought  into  work  very  gradually  indeed. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  describing  the  after 
treatment,  because  it  is  not  uncommon,  and  is  very  du- 
beartening,  to  find  that  patients  whose  pateUte  have,  to  all 
appearance,  united  very  well  and  firmly,  have  yielded  to 
the  -temptation  of  leaving  off  the  splint  too  soon,  or  of 
changing  it  for  some  more  attractive  but  inefficient  inven- 
tion of  an  instrument  maker,  and  in  consequence  hare 
found,  to  their  cost,  that  the  tendinous  union  has  began  to 
stretch  ;  and  the  fragments  once  on  the  move,  may  continue 
to  sepanite,  till  a  thin  useless  band,  some  three  or  four 
inches  long,  is  all  that  ntniains  of  what  should  be  as  strong 
as  the  tendon  of  the  gastrocnemius  or  quadriceps  extensor. 

Although  many  of  these  cases  will  do  well  with  simply  a 
back  splint  if  the  foot  and  leg  are  well  raised,  the  general 
practice  is  to  fashion  some  form  of  bandage  and  splint  by 
which  the  fragments  may  be  approximat«d,  and  certainly, 
so  long  as  the  "  buckling  up"  we  nave  spoken  of  is  avoided, 
such  contrivances  are  very  often  useful,  and  can  hardly 
ever  do  harm — but  in  all  cases,  and  whatever  the  apparatus 
used,  the  foot  and  leg  mws(  be  raised.  One  common  way  is 
to  lay  the  leg  on  a  back  splint  (Fig.  124),  hollowed  out 
above  and  below  for  the  thigh  and  leg. 


fir..  Ui.—fimiiirt:  oj.t/ie  I'olHla  trmUd  by  a  HmjUe  BatJt 
Sj'linl  and  Slntpying. 

The  leg  and  splint  should  be  raised,  and  the  paticut 
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should  be  directed  to  sit  up ;  it  will  then  generally  be  found 
easy  to  bring  down  the  upper  fragment  with  strips  of 
adhesive  strapping,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  The  lower 
piece  of  the  patella  must  then  be  brought  up  as  near  to  the 
upper  one  as  can  be  managed  in  a  similar  fashion,  the  strips 
crossing  each  other  at  the  sides. 

Instead  of  strapping,  a  bandage  may  be  used,  and  in  this  UBe  of  the 
case  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a  couple  of  studs  or  hooks  '  °  *" 
in  each  side  of  the  splint,  about  six  inches  apart,  on  either 
side  of  the  middle  line,  to  keep  the  turns  of  the  bandage 
from  shifting. 

Again,  instead  of  the  studs  there  may  be  pegs  which  can  o(  pegs. 
be  screwed  round,  and  the  bandage  thus  be  tightened  like 
a  violin  string,  when  it  requires  it ;  and  it  will  be  found 
that  all  kinds  of  bandages  will  require  readjusting,  in  one 
way  or  another,  every  few  days. 

Another  good  way  of  bringing  the  fragments  together  on  of  gntta-percha 
the  splint  is  to  mould  two  gutta-percha  caps  to  the  frag-  ^^' 
ments,  of  a  horse-shoe  shape,  and  then  to  a])proximate 
them  instead  of  taking  the  pull,  directly  on  the  fragments. 

Or  a  method  which  is  still  more  secure  from  slipping  is  of  crefloentu  of 
to  adjust  two  stout  broad  and  crescentic  pieces  of  adhesive  *  "*p^'"** 
strapping  to  the  leg  and  the  thigh,  below  and  above  the 
fragments.  The  horns  of  these  crescents  are  then  prolonged 
by  other  strips,  or  by  whipcord,  so  that  they  am  he  brought 
together  by  fastening  these  ends  to  studs  in  the  splint,  or, 
as  recommended  by  the  late  Mr.  Callendei-,  to  an  arrange- 
ment of  pulleys  and  weights,  or  indiarubber  springs. 

The   indiarubber  roller   bandage,  commonly  known  as  of  indiftmbber 
"Esmarch's,"  if  applied  in  the  same  maniicMas  the  ordinary  ^"^*8®** 
bandage  and  fastened  round  the  studs,  will  at  first  bring 
the   fragments   most  forcibly  together,   but  it  cannot  be 
depended  on,  and  needs  constant  readjustment ;  the  same 
remark  applies  to  woven  indiarubber  bandages. 

Another,  and  simpler  splint,  is  one  shaped  like  the  fore-  a  more  simple 
going,  but  having  a  deep  notch  cut  on  either  side  of  the  ^^^^  spii^u 
knee.  Strips  of  adhesive  plaster  are  then  passed  above  and 
below  the  two  res[)cctive  fragments  alternately,  and  their 
ends  fastened  beneath  the  notch.  The  successive  strips 
approach  each  other  in  the  middle  until  they  nearly,  or 
quite,  cover  the  joint.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  method  of 
treatment  does  not  differ  in  any  essentials  from  the  fore- 
going, but  it  makes  a  more  thorough  compression  of  the 
joint. 

But  even  with  a  plain  back  splint,  a  figiu*e  of  8  bandage  P^® J*'  ^ 
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may  easily  l>e  so  applied  to  the  limb  that  a  considerable 
amount  of  approximation  of  the  fragments  may  be  pro- 
duced, Avith  the  only  drawback  that  it  must  be  frequently 
looked  to  and  adjusted. 

In  cases  where  the  effusion  into  the  joint  is  small  in 
quantity,  or  aspiration  has  been  successfully  carried  out, 
the  limb  may  be  at  once  put  up  in  a  plaster  of  Paris  case, 
extending  from  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  nearly  down  to 
the  ankle.  The  patient  should  be  kept  in  bed  for  at  least 
a  week. 

By  any  of  the  foregoing  methods  of  treatment  firm 
fibrous  union  is  usually  obtained,  but  surgeons  are  becoming 
more  and  more  anxious  to  get  firm  bony  union  between  the 
fi*agments.  One  or  two  methods  of  attempting  this  may 
here  be  mentioned. 

The  method  of  cutting  down  and  wiring  the  fragments 
has  already  been  alluded  to,  but  other  and  simpler  means 
often  attain  the  same  end,  without  the  danger  which  attends 
every  operation  performed  on  tissues  whose  vitality  has 
been  impaired  by  injury. 


Fk;.   125. — Mdhjmijnc'a  Ilooks. 

Mal^ais^nc^!  hooks,  for  example,  will  in  certain  cases  be 
found  jM'i  fictiy  I'tlicient  for  this  purpose,  provided  always 
that  due  rci^jird  be  paid  to  antiseptics  in  their  employment. 
The  instrument  itself  must  be  ster-ilised  by  boiling,  and  one 
or  two  other  points  have  to  be  csj)eoially  attended  to : — 

(1)  The  leg  and  thigh  should  be  firmly  fixed  on  a 
patellar  splint,  and  it  is  often  advisiible  to  use  a  Liston's 
lon^  splint  as  well,  so  as  to  prevent  any  movement  of  the 
entire  limb. 

(2)  After  thoroui^h  cleansing  of  the  knee,  minute  punc- 
tures should  be  made  with  a  tenotome  at  the  proper  sites 
for  the  reception  of  the  four  hooks,  the  two  smaller  over 
the  lower,  the  two  larger  over  the  upper  fra^ont ;  and  if 
the  skin  be  drawn  slightly  upwards  in  making  the  upper 
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punctures,  there  will  be  less  chance  of  a  fold  of  skin  being 
pinched  up  when  the  hooks  are  approximated. 

(3)  In  screwing  the  hooks  together  care  should  be  taken 
that  there  is  no  tilting  of  the  f pigments.  If  the  fragments 
cannot  be  brought  into  apposition  immediately,  their  com- 
plete approximation  may  be  accomplished  by  an  occasional 
turn  of  the  screw  in  the  few  following  days. 

(4)  Iodoform  or  boracic  powder  should  be  freely  sprin- 
kled over  the  sites  of  the  punctures,  and  renewed  daily. 
It  is  well  also  to  have  the  limb  freely  exposed,  and  not 
covered  by  bed  clothes. 

It  is  often  advisiible  to  delay  the  insertion  of  the  hooks 
for  eight  or  ten  days  after  the  occurrence  of  the  fracture,  as 
by  this  time  the  tissues  will  have  recovered  from  the 
immediate  effects  of  the  injury,  and  the  subsidence  of 
swelling  allows  of  better  and  easier  approximation  of  the 
fragments. 

Another  metood  of  approximating  the  fraonents  is  by  steel  pins 
means  of  two  stout  steel  pins,  as  recommended  by  Mayo 
Kobsom  Bonnet  pins  are  suitable  for  the  purpose,  one 
being  passed  through  the  ligamentum  patella?,  and  the 
other  tnrough  the  quadriceps  tendon,  exactly  at  the  point 
where  these  structures  join  the  bone.  The  pins  are  then 
drawn  closer  together  by  a  stout  silk  ligature  pfissed  around 
them  and  over  the  front  of  the  knee  in  a  figure  of  8.  The 
same  precautions  as  to  splinting  and  asepsis  should  be  taken 
as  in  using  Malgnigne's  hooks. 

Before  resorting  to  either  of  these  plans,  it  is  necessary 
to  remove  all  fluid  from  the  joint  by  aspiration.  The 
hooks  or  pins  should  be  removed  at  the  end  of  a  month, 
and  the  limb  should  then  be  put  up  in  plaster  for  two 
months  more. 

The  legs,  according  to  statistics,  are  the  most  subject  of  Fractures  of  the 
all  limbs  to  be  broken,  and  there  are  all  sorts  and  kinds  and  ^** 
degrees  of  injury  which  come  under  this  heading.  Putting 
aside,  however,  the  dillerent  varieties  of  Pott's  fracture,  we 
shall  find  practically,  that  for  the  jMirposes  of  setting,  simple 
fractures  of  the  legs  may  be  classed  under  two  or  three 
headings  at  the  most.  Moreover,  from  this  point  of  view, 
we  shall  not  have  to  con.sider  whether  one  or  both  of  the 
bones  are  involved,  save  that  in  bad  fractures,  both  tibia 
and  fibula  are  generally  found  to  be  gone,  while  in  less 
severe  wises,  the  fibula  is  more  often  broken  by  itself  than 
the  tibia 

Broken  legs,  then,  may  be  divided  into^ 
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Thediff«r«Dt         (1)   Slight  coses,  requiring  generally  a  moulded  support 
cgTMt.  only,  such  as  a  plaster  of  Paris,  or  a  gum  and  chalk  splint, 

which  may  be  put  on  immediately,  or  after  a  very  short 

time. 

(2)  Moderately  severe  cases,  where  for  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  some  regular  splinting  may  be  required,  but  which 
easily  come  into  good  position,  and — 

(3)  Severe,  and  very  severe  cases,  requiring  the  best  skill 
and  attention  of  the  surgeon,  for  the  replacement  of  the 
fragments,  and  their  maintenance  in  proper  position  during 
the  process  of  union. 

All  three  kinds  may  be  due  to  direct  or  indirect  violence, 
and  the  scat  of  fracture  may  be  in  either  the  upper,  middle, 
or  lower  third  ;  but  if  in  the  upper,  which  is  the  rarest,  it 
is  generally  due  to  a  direct  blow.  Fractures  in  the  lower 
third  are  the  most  frequent  ot  all. 
Slight  fraotnnt.  (1)  Slight  fractures.  It  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  a  sudden 
twist,  or  a  moderate  degree  of  direct  violence  to  produce  a 
fracture  of  one  (generally  the  fibula),  or  perhaps  of  both 
bones  of  the  leg,  with  hardly  any  displacement,  and  often 
without  complete  disablement.  Practically,  these  cases  are 
not  more  severe  than  a  sprain,  and  are  recovered  from  at 
least  as  quickly.  As  there  is  little  or  no  displacement,  any 
measures  which  will  secure  absolute  rest,  will  be  sufficient 
for  good  recovery.  The  limb  may  be  put  up  at  once  in  a 
plaster  of  Paris  case,*  care  being  taken  that  the  toes  are 
not  allowed  to  point,  (ride  infra.)  Or  the  limb  maybe 
allowed  to  remain  unspliiited,  but  steadied  between  sand 
bags,  or  may  be  lightly  bandaged  to  a  Cline's  splint,  the 
limb  lying  on  its  outer  side,  and  with  some  evaporating 
lotion  over  the  seat  of  fracture.  If  the  limb  be  not  put  up 
in  the  plaster  of  Paris  immediately,  there  will  be  no  choice 
but  to  wait  for  the  swelling,  which  will  develop  in  an  hour 
or  two,  to  go  down,  before  the  stiff  case  can  be  applied. 
No  weight  should  be  borne  on  the  limb  for  about  a  month. 
Moderately,  (2)  Mod'nifely  Severe  fractures.     By  these  we  mean  cases 

iractm^et.  in  which  the  injury  is  more  severe  than  in  the  foregoing, 

but  still  ones  which  do  not  require  the  same  rigid  and  care- 
ful restraint  as  in  the  following  class.     We  have  here  a 

*  Whenever  the  term  "plaster  of  Paris"  is  used  in  this  section, 
it  must  be  taken  to  mean  any  of  the  materials  for  making  stiff  coses 
which  the  surgeon  may  prefer.  And  by  a  **Cline'8"  splint  is  meant 
the  common  wooden  side  splint  for  the  foot  and  leg,  with  a  hole  cut 
out  for  the  malleolus.  A  grave  objection  to  this  splint  is  that  the 
foot  piece  is  not  at  a  right  angle. 
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number  of  methods  of  treatment  to  choose  from.  The  most 
common  course,  and  one  which  generally  does  well  enough, 
is  to  lay  the  limb  on  a  Cb'ne's  splint  (or  some  similar  kind) 
on  its  outer  side,  with  the  knee  flexed,  and  to  bandage  it 
there  firmly.  The  leg  thus  splinted,  may  remain  somewhat 
raised  on  a  pillow,  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  and  it 
may  then  be  put  up  in  plaster  of  Paris. 

fiut  for  such  cases  the  practice  is  becoming  more  and  immediate  ^  ^ 

.       .  J-   A   1  ^  1  .»       1-     1     •     treatment  with 

more  common,  to  immediately  set  and  encase  the  limb  m  piaster  of  Paris, 
some  form  of  moulded  splint,  adjusted  however  with  more  ®**^ 
attention  to  position  than  was  necessary  in  the  slighter 
injuries  just  mentioned.  This  plan  of  treatment  undoubt- 
edly gives  very  good  results  in  skilful  hands,  and  effects  a 
great  economy  of  the  beds  in  hospital  accident  wards.  At 
the  same  time  the  responsibility  of  the  surgeon  is  somewhat 
increased,  because  if  the  fracture  be  badly  put  up  at  first, 
it  may  happen  that  an  opportunity  for  rectifying  the 
position  will  never  occur. 

In  all  cases  if  this  treatment  be  adopted,  the  encasing 
must  be  performed  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  accident 
has  happened,  and  before  swelling  comes  on.  Any  of  the 
materials  out  of  which  moulded  splints  are  fashioned  and 
which  have  been  before  described  under  that  head,  may  be 
made  to  serve  the  purpose,  but  by  most  surgeons  plaster  of 
Paris  will  be  the  material  chosen  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
case,  in  consequence  of  the  quickness  with  which  it  sets. 
This  may  be  used  in  the  form  of  a  Bavarian  splint,  or  the 
ordinary  muslin  bandages  may  be  employed. 

Recently  the  method  of  immediate  splinting  described  by 
Mr.  Croft  (Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  Ixiv.,  1881),  or  some 
modification  of  it,  has  come  into  very  general  use,  as  it  has 
all  the  advantages  of  the  Bavarian  splint  in  the  way  of 
being  able  to  be  opened  for  inspection  of  the  limb,  and  is 
yet  much  simpler.  Each  splint  (for  the  leg  two  will  be 
required)  consists  of  two  layers  of  house  flannel.  The  inner 
layer,  which  is  generally  moistened  with  warm  water,  is 
applied  to  the  limb,  while  the  outer  one  is  thoroughly 
soaked  in  plaster  of  Paris  cream  and  i)ut  on  over  it.  Both 
layers  are  then  moulded  to  the  limb  while  the  surgeon 
holds  it  in  position.  Muslin  bandages  are  then  rolled  on  so 
as  to  thoroughly  shape  the  splints  and  to  bind  them 
together.  The  turns  of  the  bandage  adhere  to  the  ])laster, 
but  as  the  interval  between  the  various  splint  pieces  is 
spanned  by  the  muslin  only,  this  can  be  cut  up  for  exam- 
ination of  the  limb  along  the  upper  interval,  while  it  serves 
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as  a  hinge  at  the  lower.  In  the  case  of  fractures  of  the.  le^ 
the  pattern  for  the  pieces  of  flannel,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Bavarian  splint  (see  p.  138),  can  be  got  from  tHe  flattened 
out  stocking  of  the  patient.  Inside  and  outside  splints  will 
here  be  required,  and  they  must  be  cut  of  such  a  size  that 
they  will  not  meet  in  front  or  behind  for  about  half-^n-inch. 
This  plan  of  splinting  can  be  adopted  in  many  different 
forms  of  injury,  and  to  various  parts  of  the  body. 

While  the  case  is  l)oii>g  applied,  the  limb  must  be  most 
carefully  held  in  position  (preferably  by  the  responsible 
surgeon),  for  upon  this  the  whole  success  of  the  treatment 
will  depend.  After  the  case  has  set  it  will  generally  be 
advisable  for  the  patient  to  remain  in  bed  with  the  limb 
raised,  for  at  least  the  first  week ;  but  in  any  event  the 
period  of  confinement  to  bed  will  be  much  shorter  than 
upon  the  old  plan.  Other  fractures  in  this  class  are  some- 
times best  treated  by  the  back  splint  and  swing  cradle,  to 
be  presently  described. 

(3)  Stnrrc^  and  very  severe  fractures.  By  such  terms  are 
described  all  those  in  which  the  soft  parts  have  been  more 
damaged  than  in  the  preceding  ones ;  in  which  the  muscular 
spasm  and  the  deformity  are  well  marked  and  persistent; 
in  which  comminution  is  frequently  present,  and  where  in 
any  ciise  great  care  will  be  required  to  keep  the  fragments 
in  T)osition,  and  to  restore  the  limb  to  its  proper  symmetry. 

C()m])ound  fractures  will  be  described  more  particularly 
later,  but  it  mav  here  be  mentioned  that  no  fractiu'e 
becomes  compound  secondarily  through  sloughing  of  the 
skin  so  often  as  that  of  the  leg,  for  the  sharp  tibial  shin 
tries  sorely  the  vitality  of  the  skin  which  is  stretched  so 
tightly  over  it.  Blebs  also  more  frequently  give  trouble 
here  than  elsewhere. 

In  these  severe  cases  there  is  always  a  tendency  to  an 
over-la])ping  and  over-riding  of  the  fragments.  It  is,  there- 
fore, necessary  so  to  fix  the  limb  by  splinting,  that  extension 
as  well  as  immobility  is  seemed,  and  this  must  be  done 
without  strangulation. 

Many  ways  and  many  splints  have  been  devised  for 
setting  theses  severe  fractures  uniformly.  Only  two  methods 
will  be  (li'scribed  here  in  detail  as  being  the  most  uniformly 
applicable  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

The  first  plan  consists  in  putting  the  limb  up  upon  a 
back  splint  and  with  side  splints,  and  swinging  the  box 
thus  for-med,  from  a  cradle.  Fig.  126  represents  a  leg  thus 
put  up,  and  although  it  really  is  a  simple  method  enough, 
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still  there  ara  many  small  poinU  wbiob  must  be  attended 


FlO.  126. — Fractured  Leg  put  up  mlh  Back  and  Side  Splints 

and  Sumn^. 
(Th*  ride  aplint  ts  drawn  shoit,  bo  as  (o  show  tlio  foot  in  positioii.) 

1.  The  Splint.     Thia  is  the  kind   known  ;ia  "  Neville's  ^j^?^b«k 
back  splint,"  and  consists  of  a  pliiin  piece  of  iron,  with  '" 
crosB  pieces  for  the  leather  lands,  by  which  it  is  swung ;  it 
Bhould  be  perforated  along  the  sides  to  allow  of  the  pad 
being  sewn  on,  and  bent  up  below  to  form  a  foot-pic'ce ; 

it  has  as  well,  leaser  curves  for  the  swell  of  the  calf  and  tbo 
bend  of  the  knee. 

In  choosing  the  splint  for  a  given  case,  the  important 
pointa  to  look  to  are — ■ 

(a)  It  ahould  be  fully  broad  enough,  lest  the  bandage  or 
side  splints  should  too  tightly  compi-ess  the  leg. 

{h)  The  footpiece  should  be  bent  up  quite  at  right 
angles  to  the  lee  one. 

(c)  The  length  from  the  foot  to  the  bend  for  the  kneo 
should  correspond  to  that  of  the  sound  leg. 

{d)  The  thigh-piece  should  be  long  enough  to  enable  the 
handle  to  take  a  firm  hold  of  it. 

(e)  The  bend  at  the  knee  must  not  be  less  than  160°.* 

2.  The  padding  of  the  b;ick  splint  must  be  firm  and  even, 
and  especially  smooth  ahoiit  the  heel,  where  the  possibility 
of  a  aore  being  formed  must  be  kept  in  mind. 

3.  The  sidf  splittfs  must  be  well  pjiddL-d,  juid  should  be  thb  uMa 
simple,  atraight,  wooden  ones,  reaching  fnmi  just  ahovc  the  ''''"• 
knee  to  the  edge  of  the  foot-piece.    At  the  foot  there  should 

bo  a  short  broiid  strap  and  l)uekle,  which  serves  lo  fasten 

IvciLVB  mado  too  straight  at  tlio  knee ;  for- 
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The  swing 
ciadlo. 


Method  of 

making 

extension. 


the  two  together,  the  strap  passing  just  below  and  round 
the  foot-piece.     (This  strap  is  often  omitted.) 

4.  The  sidnj  cradh\ — All  fractures  bad  enough  to  require 
ciireful  buck  splinting  are  bad  enough  to  be  swung.  Neg- 
lect of  this  is  a  frequent  cause  of  bad  position.  The 
simplest  plan  is  to  piss  leather  straps  through  the  slits  in 
the  cross  piece  of  tlie  splint^  and  sling  it  to  the  cradle,  as 
shown  in  the  figure. 

The  apjxiratus  being  ready,  the  limb  must  be  fastened  to 
the  back  splint;  the  whole  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  good 
position,  lies  in  the  necessity  for  keeping  up  extension,  and 
a  slight  amount  of  inward  rotation  wliile  this  fixation  is 
effected.  In  difficult  cases,  or  where  there  is  much  spasm 
or  pain,  an  anaesthetic  should  be  given,  and  its  action 
pushed  to  complete  flacciility  of  the  muscles. 

One  assistant  should  now  grasp  the  limb  about  the  knee, 
and  rolling  it  slightly  inwards,  mu«^t  be  prepared  to  make 
counter-extension  when  required.  The  surgeon  then  taking 
hold  of  the  foot  and  ankle,  will  generally  be  able,  by 
making  extension  to  get  the  limb  into  its  proper  position. 
Sometimes  flexion  of  the  knee  or  other  manoeuvres  will  be 
required,  but  we  have  never  seen  anything  but  harm  come 
of  the  practice  of  dividing  the  tendon  Achillis,  as  is  some- 
times recommended. 

While  the  limb  is  thus  extended,  it  must  be  settled  on 
the  splint,  and  fastened  to  it,  and  gro;it  care  must  be  tsiken 
to  keep  the  plantar  surface  of  the  heel  well  against  the  foot- 
piece,  with  the  foot  turned  slightly  inwards,  and  the  hollow 
above  the  insertion  of  the  tendon  Achillis  into  the  os  calcis, 
properly  supporUnl.  No  point  in  the  setting  of  the  fracture 
is  more  important  than  this,  as  will  be  understood  from 
what  has  been  s;iid  l>ofore  about  the  disaster  of  a  sore  heel. 
The  readiest  road  to  security  in  this  respect  is  to  have  a 
store  of  small  pads  at  hand,  from  which  those  can  be  chosen 
which  will  best  sup])ort  the  hollow  beneath  the  tendon,  so 
that  the  point  of  the  heel  is  free  of,  or  only  just  touches, 
the  sj)lint. 

This  "fitting"  of  the  foot  and  ankle  finished,  and  a  final 
look  given  to  see  that  the  upper  bend  of  the  splint  corres- 
ponds to  the  knee,  the  limb,  still  held  extended  in  position, 
is  settled  upon  the  rest  of  the  s[)lint.  If  a  second  assistant 
be  at  hand,  to  him  may  be  entrusted  the  task  of  fastening 
the  limb  to  the  splint  while  the  surgeon  and  the  first  one 
keep  up  the  extension.  But  if,  as  often  happens,  one 
person  only  be  available,  the  foot  must  be  held  by  him 
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with  one  hand  while  the  first  few  turns  of  bandage  or 
strapping  are  made  with  the  other. 

In  any  case  the  limb  must  be  fastened  to  the  splint  very 
carefully ;  the  heel  must  be  kept  down  and  the  foot  straight, 
while  very  possibly  the  skin  has  been  bruised,  and  certainly 
all  the  parts  are  tender.  In  many  cases  one  or  two  strips 
of  adhesive  strapping  may  be  applied  with  great  advantage 
round  the  foot  and  ankle,  great  care  being  taken  that  they 
do  not  strangulate  the  part,  the  risk  of  which  is  lessened 
if  they  are  applied  with  a  piece  of  lint  between  their 
surfaces  and  the  skin.  In  the  same  way  it  is  advisable  to 
pass  a  piece  of  broad  strapping  round  the  thigh  and  the 
splint  upon  which  it  lies. 

But  whether  strapping  be  used  first  or  no,  the  foot  and 
ankle  must  in  every  case  be  firmly  bandfiged  to  the  splint, 
and  then  the  upper  i)art  of  the  leg,  the  knee,  and  the  lower 
third  of  the  thigh  must  be  fixed  in  thfi  Rame  wav.  No  rule 
can  be  given  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  bandage  from 
the  foot  should  be  carried  up  the  limb,  but  it  is  generally 
brought  up  to  the  vicinity  of  the  fracture,  but  never  over 
it.  This  done,  in  ordinary  cases  the  limb  will  now  be  fixed 
in  its  proper  position,  and  needs  only  to  have  the  side 
splints  adjusted  and  to  be  swung,  as  shown  in  the  figure. 

But  very  often  some  additional  support  is  required,  and 
further  measures  have  to  be  adopted  to  maintain  position. 
Thus  one  of  the  fragments  may  persistently  rise,  and  project 
dangerously  near  the  skin,  or  the  foot  may  rotiite  outwards, 
defying  the  action  of  bandage  or  strapping;  or  the  heel 
may  be  constantly  coming  away  from  the  foot-piece ;  or,  as 
very  commonly  happens,  there  may  be  a  bowing  outwards 
or  inwards  of  the  fragments,  which  simple  extension  does 
not  overcome. 

Directions  for  such  conditions  obviously  cannot  be  given 
in  any  very  precise  form  ;  nothing  will  remedy  the  pulling 
away  of  the  heel  from  the  foot-piece,  except  an  entire 
replacement  of  the  limb  on  the  splint,  nevertheless  this  will 
have  to  be  done,  for  great  discredit  will  accrue  to  the  sur- 
geon if  the  patient  gets  up  from  his  bed  with  the  foot 
pointe<l  so  that  the  heel  can  in  no  way  reach  the  ground. 

One  of  the  ends  of  the  broken  tibia  frequently  presses 
upwards  beneath  the  skin,  partially  or  completely  over- 
riding the  other.  For  this  condition  much  may  be  done  by 
judicious  pressure  with  a  pad,  placed  not  immediately  over, 
but  near  to  the  projecting  end ;  in  some  cases  raising  the 
foot,  in  others  bending  the  knee  to  remedy  the  deformity. 
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These  projections  and  lateral  twists  or  rotations  of  the 
foot  may  often  be  very  well  corrected  by  caps,  moulded  to 
the  leg  and  splints,  of  felt  or  gutta-percna,  the  latter  being 
preferable  as  it  takes  a  more  exact  shape.  Thus  round  the 
foot  and  ankle,  round  the  middle  of  the  leg,  or  round  the 
upper  third  of  the  leg  and  knee,  a  piece  of  gutta-percha 
sheeting  can  be  moulded  so  as  to  clasp  the  parts.  When 
fastened  by  one  or  two  webbing  sttaps  they  will  hold  very 
firmly. 

It  is  generally  worth  while  to  rub  some  starch  paste  into 
the  bandages  which  hold  the  limb  to  the  splint ;  the  opera- 
tion takes  only  a  minute  or  two,  and  the  gain  in  netitness 
is  great ;  moreover,  it  saves  laboiu*  in  the  long  run,  for 
many  pvtieuts,  not  children  only,  will  pull  their  bandages 
about  as  soon  as  they  can  turn  themselves  in  bed,  but 
they  will  not  disturb  their  folds  so  readily  if  these  are  stiff 
with  starch. 

Finally,  all  severe  fractures  of  the  leg  will  require  con- 
stant sujxjrvision,  especially  during  the  first  fortnight  or 
three  weeks.  The  limb  should  be  looked  at  every  day  to 
see  that  the  splint  swings  clear,  that  the  heel  is  down,  and 
that  there  is  no  complaint  of  soreness,  while  the  surgeon 
must  not  hesitate  to  take  the  ap|)aratus  off  and  resettle  it, 
if  there  be  any  indication  that  the  position  is  not  satis- 
factory. 

Fractures  of  both  bones  of  the  leg  of  ordinary  severity 
require  to  be  kept  up  about  five  weeks ;  in  many,  a  shorter, 
in  a  few,  a  much  longer  time  will  have  to  elapse  before 
they  can  be  put  up  in  a  plaster  of  Paris  or  some  other 
moulded  ciise,  when  the  patient  may  begin  to  go  about  on 
crutches. 

The  other  good  general  plan  of  setting  fractures  of  the 
legs  which  are  too  severe  to  admit  of  an  immediate  enclosure 
in  a  plaster  splint,  is  to  employ  a  splint  of  the  pattern  given 
on  pjic^o  197,  well  padded,  and  of  such  proportions  that  the 
outside  piece  goes  up  to  just  above  the  brim  of  the  pelvis, 
and  the  back  piece  to  just  past  the  middle  of  the  popliteal 
sj)ace,  the  measurements  being  taken  as  for  the  sound  leg, 
with  the  foot  against  the  foot-piece.  Eeckoning  for  the 
padding  the  splints  must  be  cut  of  the  increasing  widths 
which  will  allow  the  bandage  to  grip  the  foot  and  leg  below 
the  seat  of  fracture,  and  the  knee  and  thigh  above  by 
passing  round  the  limb  and  splint,  but  without  any  stran- 
gulation. 

All  the  different  fractures  of  the  leg  bones  near  the  ankle 
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joint)  the  majority  of  which  are  not  difficult  to  manage, 
and-  indeed  form  the  gi*eat  bulk  of  our  first  division  of 
broken  le^  are  not  included  under  the  heading  of  Pott's 
fracture.  These  as  we  have  said  may  generally  be  put  up  in 
silicate  or  plaster  of  Paris,  either  immediately,  or  after  a 
week  or  so,  and  give  little  trouble  as  to  maintenance  of 
position,  or  in  any  other  way.  It  is  imfortunate  that  these 
fractures  should  be  so  often  confounded  with  the  fracture 
described  by  Percival  Pott  from  which  he  himself  suffered ; 
for  this  latter  is  one  of  the  most  serious  in  its  deformity 
and  difficulty  in  setting,  which  is  known  in  surgery.  In- 
deed, it  may  be  doubted  whether  a  true  Pott's  fracture  is 
ever  so  perfectly  recovered  from,  that  the  movements  of 
the  ankle  are  quite  free,  and  no  deformity  is  noticeable. 
The  injury  itself  consists  in  a  combined  fracture  and  dis-  Nature  of  the 
location,  occasioned  by  indirect  violence.  The  fibula  gives 
way  (often  through  a  slip  on  to  the  side  of  the  foot)  from 
1^  to  3^  inches  from  the  outer  malleolus,  and  the  inner 
malleolus  is  either  separated  from  the  tibial  shaft,  or  the 
internal  lateral  ligament  is  torn  across.  In  either  aise  the 
foot  is  dislocated  outwards,  so  that  the  sole  is  nearly 
vertical.  Moreover,  the  tibia  and  fibula  are  almost  always 
forcibly  torn  asunder  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  from 
the  widening  of  the  front  of  the  ankle  thus  caused,  the 
tension  of  the  skin  is  extreme.  For  this  reason  the  deform- 
ity at  the  joint,  and  at  the  seat  of  fracture,  must  be  rectified 
as  soon  as  possible. 

If  the  case  be  seen  before  much  swelling  has  come  on,  no  Treatment  by 
line    of    treatment    is    more   satisfactory   than   a  prompt  "^  *^*  '  ° 
envelopment  in  a  plaster  of  Paris  case,  the  foot  being  most 
carefully  held  in  position  the  while.     But  this  treatment  is 
only  possible  when  the  patient  is  seen  soon,  and  attended 
to  quickly,  and  when  a  moderate  amount  of  extension  and 
manipulation  will  bring  the  limb  into  fair  position.      In 
many  cases  the  swelling  is  very  great,  and  comes  on  almost 
at  once,  while  the  foot,  although  it  may  be  held  in  good 
position  80  long  as  extension  is  kept  up,  returns  persistently 
to  its  external  twist  when  this  is  relaxed,  because  the  sup-  , 
port  of  the  fibula  is  destroyed. 

One  way  of   meeting   these   conditions,  which  is  very  wiih  a  back 
commonly  practised,  and  which  often  gives  good  results,  is  *^  ° 
to  put  up  the  fracture  with  a  ])ack  splint  and  swing  cradle 
exactly  as  has  just  been  descriljod  for  those  higher  up  the 
leg,  only  giving  still  greater  attention  to  the  fixing  of  the 
foot  to  the  splint,  so  as  to  get  the  sole  flat  against  the  foot- 
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piece.    Then,  hy  meiins  of  the  eide  epiiiits,  with  extra  Bmall 
jMuls  put  in  where  they  are  needed,  the  tendency  of  the 
foot  to  twist  outwards  may  be  overcome. 
dddd  tien'«  ^  simple  Cline's  side  splint  will  never  succeed  in  keeping 

t^^  "'  a  limb  thus  fractured  in  gowi  ])osition  ;  but  the  side  splint 
devised  by  Dupuytren,  if  properly  put  on  according  to  that 
surgeon's  directions,  is  a  method  of  setting  so  simple  and 
efficient,  that  it  should  be  used  much  oftener  than  it  seems 
to  be  at  present.  The  essential  points  to  be  noticed  are 
shown  in  f  iq.  137.  The  splint,  a  simple  straight  wooden 
one,  is  fastened  to  the  kg,  which  should  be  laid  on  it«  inner 


Fig.  l27.—I>upui/trett's  SpUiU  /or  PoU's  Fractan, 
side  with  the  knee  flexed.  The  pad,  which  is  wedge-shaped, 
and  about  24  inches  thick  at  Us  base,  is  so  adjusted  that 
the  thick  end  is  underneath  the  malleolus  when  the  thin 
one  lies  beneath  the  knee.  The  limb  is  fastened  to  the 
splint,  above  and  Iwlow,  by  a  few  turns  of  bandage.  At 
tne  knee,  these  should  only  extend  a  little  way  down  the 
leg,  or  the  fibula  will  be  pressed  inwards ;  and  below,  the 
foot  ahne  should  be  fastened  to  the  splint.  If  the  bandage 
06  carried  up  over  the  malleolus,  almost  all  the  good  effect 
of  remedying  the  dislocation  by  forcible  inversion  is  lost. 
iiB  No  particuliir  directions  are  required  for  fractures  of  the 
bones  of  the  foot.  They  generally  occur  in  crushes  of  the 
part,  and  the  fracture  is  but  part  of  the  general  injury.  If 
other  conditions  allow  of  it,  the  best  treatment  in  most 
cases  is  a  plaster  of  Paris  or  silicate  caee, 

Compaand  Fiadures. 

The  points  in  which  the  treatment  of  compound  fractures 
diiTers  from  the  foregoing  directions  are  points  of  surgery 
rather  than  of  sui'gicaf  handii  raft.  QiiestionB  such  as 
whether  a  bad  comix)und  dislocation  may  rightly  be  saved, 
whether  protniding  ends  of  bone  should  be  cut  off,  search 
made  for  wounded  vessels,  and  so  on,  are  not  ones  which 
can  be  discussed  here.  The  additional  details,  therefore, 
of  the  management  and  manipulation  of  fractures,  which 
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are  entailed  on  the  surgeon  by  their  being,  or  becoming 
compound,  may  be  very  briefly  considered. 

Fractures  are,  not  infrequently,  clinically  simple,  although  May  heal  like 
there  exists  a  skin  and  flesh  wound  communicating  wiih  the  "  ^"^  ^  ^°*** 
fracture ;  in  these,  if  the  limb  be  put  up  in  the  ordinary 
fashion,  with  some  simple  dressing  on  the  wound,  the  repair 
will  run  its  usual  course  without  any  additional  trouble, 
the  wound  closing  up  straii;htway,  either  because  the  rent 
in  the  tissues  has  been  so  narrow  that  its  sides  have 
immediately  come  together,  or  beciuiso  there  has  been  an 
efficient  and  timely  scaling  up  of  the  wound  by  effused 
blood  and  lymph,  without  any  inflammatory  process. 

Such  a  fracture  has  plainly  never  been  really  compound,  "  dealing  "the 
and  the  classic  rule  of  treatment  was  that  when  in  a  frac- 
tured limb  there  is  a  wound  of  only  moderate  size  which 
may  lead  down  to  the  bone,  but  from  which  there  is  little 
or  no  bleeding,  this  wound  should  not  be  opened  up  or 
disturbed  in  any  way,  but  should  be  covered  with  some 
simple  dressing  and  allowed  to  close  of  itself  if  it  will. 
This  "sealing"  may  be  helped  or  imitated  with  a  small 
piece  of  lint,  soaked  in  collodion. 

A  still  better  plan,  however,  is  to  dress  the  wound  accord-  Treatment  by 
ing  to  the  Listerian  or  some  other  aseptic  plan,  with  every  mctSoS*^ 
precaution.  A  day  or  two  will  settle  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  fracture  is  going  to  convert  itself  into  a  truly 
simple  one,  or  whether  the  wound  will  follow  that  course 
of  aseptic,  but  slow,  repair,  which  is  characteristic  of  com- 
pound fractures  treated  on  the  Listerian  plan. 

But  although  a  modified  Listerism  is  here  recommended 
in  the  cases  of  small  wounds  with  doubtful  communication 
with  the  fractiu-e,  for  all  fractures  which  are  obviously 
or  probably  compound,  there  is  no  question  but  that  the 
safest  line  of  conduct  is  to  treat  them  on  the  most  uncom- 
promising antiseptic  principles. 

This  dressing  in  its  details  will  be  described  in  a  follow- 
ing chapter,  and  the  account  will  apply  in  every  particular 
to  the  procedure  in  the  case  of  fractures.  The  main  special 
points  are  the  difficulty  of  getting  thorough  drainage  of  the 
deeper  parts,  and  the  uncertainty  which  is  often  felt  as  to 
whether  the  fragments  are  in  good  position,  under  the 
necessarily  voluminous  folds  of  gauze  or  wool.  In  thefe 
cases  it  will  often  be  found  that  some  part  of  a  splint  which 
is  essential  for  the  support  of  the  fracture,  comes  in  the 
way  of  the  woimd  or  of  the  dressing  over  itj  if  so,  the 
splint  must  there  be  interrupted,  that  is,  the  portion  which 
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is  ill  the  way  must  be  removed,  and  iron  rods  carried  across 
the  interval,  to  connect  the  upper  and  lower  remaining 
jjarts.  These  rods  must  be  strongly  riveted  and  bent  out- 
wards in  a  convenient  curve.  (See  for  example,  Fig.  142.) 
No  cases  are  more  tedious,  or  call  for  more  close  attention 
than  those  compound  fractures,  which  run  a  septic  course. 
A  daily  watch  must  be  kept  for  bagging  or  burrowing  of 
pus,  for  ncjcrosis  of  the  ends  of  the  bones,  or  for  some  other 
of  the  host  of  com[)lication8  which  may  at  any  time  be 
sprung  uj)on  the  surgeon.  But,  as  we  have  said,  the 
consideriation  of  the  surgery  of  these  points  must  be  looked 
for  elsewhera 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

Of  Sprains. 

A  SPRAIN  is  a  form  of  inflammation  which  may  be  either  Sprafm- 
acute  or  chronic.     It  arises  from  a  sudden  twist  or  wrench,   *      ^^ 
by  which  the  capsule  and   ligaments   of  a  joint,   or  the 
fascial  structures  in  its  neighboiu*hood  have  been  stretched 
or  torn. 

Sprains  vary  infinitely  in  their  severity,  both  in  pain,  and 
in  the  extent  and  duration  of  the  disablement,  but  it  may 
be  taken  that  they  are  severe  or  slight,  in  direct  relation  to 
the  extent  of  mechanical  damage  done  to  the  fibrous  tissues 
about  the  sprained  articulation.  We  shall  here  chiefly 
consider  severe  sprains. 

These  always  occur  unexpectedly,  and  call  for  prompt 
treatment,  for  the  time  the  joint  will  take  to  recover  will 
depend  greatly  on  the  measures  which  are  taken  imme- 
diately after  the  injury. 

If  a  sprained  joint  be  -seen  soon  after  the  twist,  there  will  Their 
have  been  no  time  for  the  development  of  inflammation.  ISStmen^ 
It  is  then  in  many  cases  possible  to  prevent  this  action  May  be 
coming  on  at  all,  by  firm,  even,  compression,  and  absolute  "  ***°^***^" 
fixation  of  the  joint.      The  principles  of   the   treatment 
understood,  the  detiiils  may  be  varied.     Thus  for  a  badly 
sprained  knee,  the  best  course  would  be  to  put  the  patient 
to  bed,  to  apj)ly  a  Martin's  bandage,  or  a  wet  roller,  firmly, 
and  then  to  fix  the  limb  on  a  Novill's  or  Mclntyre's  back 
splint,  and  to  swing  it  from  a  cradle  with  an  ice  bag  resting 
on  the  joint ;  so  also,  an  ankle  might  be  treated  in  some- 
what the  same  way  with  a  wet  Iwndage  and  a  back  iron 
splint,  but  it  would  be  even  better  to  get  a  firm  elastic 
compression  by  layers  of  cotton  wool,  and  careful  bandag- 
ing, and  then  to  put  tip  the  joint  straightway  in  plaster  of 
Paris.     The  limb  should  be  kept  for  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  in  this  stifl*  case,  and  will  then  require  passive  move- 
ment, shamjKwing,  etc.,  as  described  below. 

The  value  of  this  "abortive"  treatment  of  severe  sprains  when  the 
cannot  be  overrated,  but  for  it  to  succeed,  the  injury  must  SSaa^coMae.** 
be  taken  in  hand  at  once.  ^  When  piin,  heat,  redness,  and 
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swelling,  the  cardinal  signs  of  inflajomation,  have  once  cotne 
on,  a  somewhat  different  line  must  be  taken.  Though  it 
may  be  sometimes  better  to  lay  the  joint  simply  on  a 
pillow,  it  is  still  generally  advisable  that  it  should  oe  sup- 
ported, and  if  pressure  can  be  borne,  a  wet  roller  or  a 

The  MQta  lUge.  Martin's  bandage  is  often  very  serviceable.  An  ice  bag, 
too,  is  a  most  salutary  remedy,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  joint  is  now  inflamed  and  will  bear  only  very 
gentle  handling.  C!old  affusions,  as  from  an  inrigation 
apparatus,  or  a  tap,  or  evaporating  lotions  may  be  applied. 
Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  water  as  hot  as  can  be 
borne,*  or  hot  fomentations,  or  bran  poultices  are  better, 
while  if  the  inflammation  be  very  severe,  leeches  (say  half- 
a-dozen  for  a  knee)  are  very  useful. 

The  ohitmio  The  duration  of  the  acute  stage  of  a  sprain  varies,  and 

*■  the  condition  only  gradually  passes  off,  leaving  the  joint 

weak  and  puffy,  and  susce})tible  to  slight  injuries,  or  apt 
to  become  painful  with  changes  of  the  weather,  etc.  This 
condition  of  chronic  sprain  requires  the  most  varied  treat- 
ment in  different  cases,  or  in  the  same  case  at  different 
times.  At  first  it  is  often  necessary  to  insist  upon  a  splint, 
but  this,  if  kept  on  too  long,  will  lead  to  adhesions  and 
stiffness.  So  too,  the  support  of  a  bandage  or  strapping 
may  be  recjuired  for  the  atonic  ca})illarie8  and,  veins,  but 
the  pressure  wiuses  wasting  of  the  muscles  if  persevered 
with  unduly. 

In  the  later  stages  of  the  case  all  the  surgeon's  efforts 
should  be  diroctod  to  the  getting  the  joint  back  again  into 
working  order.  Cold  and  hot  douches,  shampooing  and 
passive  motion  may  be  recjuired,  and  if  there  be  much 
thickening  the  joint  may  be  strappe<l  (v.  Figs.  79,  80)  with 
an  iodine  or  mercurial  plaster.  But  in  cases  of  severe 
sprain  the  recovery  is  often  very  slow. 

Adbcsioni.  In  spite  of  all  precautions,  it  will  happen  every  now  and 

again  that  joints  which  have  been  badly  sprained  (and  the 
same  holds  goiwl  for  dislocations),  become  fixed  by  internal 
or  external  adhesions,  or  by  both,  while  the  difficulty  of 
movement  is  increased  by  muscular  contraction.  These 
cases  give  great  employment  to  "bone  setters,"  who  are 
often  very  skilful  in  freeing  the  hampered  movements.  If 
a  joint  be  free  from  boat  and  tenderness  on  pressure,  no 
hesitation  need  be  felt  in  forcibly  breaking  down  the 
adhesions,  either  by  taking  the  muscles  of  the  limb  by 

*  This  is  the  remedy  generally  used  by  professional  aozobata. 


surprise,  or,  what  is  generally  better,  by  free  flexion  and 
extension  under  an  ansBsthetic. 

The  presence  of  sfuhjecHve  signs  of  pain  need  also  be  no  Pain  not  a  bar  to 
bar  to  this  forcible  passive  motion,  provided  the  objective  adheaionk^*" 
signs  of  inflammation  are  absent,  for  most  fixed  joints 
become  neuralgic.  Even  in  chronic  inflammations  it  is  not 
always  wise  to  keep  the  joint  fixed,  but  the  discrimination 
of  the  cases  which  should,  from  those  which  should  not  be 
so  treated,  often  involves  very  nice  points  of  surgery. 

In  addition  to  the  employment  of  douches  and  shampoo-  use  of  the  gat- 
ing for  the  reduction  of  the  thickening  and  puttiness  which  ^"^*°  current, 
follow  on  a  sprain,  the  effect  of  the  constant  (galvanic) 
current  is  so  striking  that  it  should  be  especially  mentioned. 
The  tendons  get  loose  in  their  synoWal  sheaths,  inflam- 
matory exudations  disappear,  and  even  callous  bone  itself 
appears  to  be  rapidly  absorbed  under  this  treatment.  The 
current  may  be  conveniently  supplied  by,  say  10  to  20  Le- 
clanch6's  cells,  the  negative  electrode  being  formed  of  a 
plate  of  zinc  covered  with  flannel,  which  can  be  so  bent  as 
to  wrap  round  the  joint. 

Slight  sprains  do  not  generally  require  splinting,  but  they  sught  Bprains. 
may  often  be  cut  short  by  very  hot  water,  or  by  the  firm 
pressure  of  a  wet  roller  bandage,  which  will  be  found  the 
test  treatment  for  the  casualty  room,  or  by  massage  well 
applied.  A  Martin's  bandage  is  also  frequently  used. 
When  heat  and  swelling  have  come  on,  if  a  firm  wet 
bandage  can  be  borne,  it  is  still  the  best  treatment  in  most 
cases ;  if  not,  evaporating  lotions,  irrigation,  or  hot  fomen- 
tations may  be  applied. 

Lastly,  in  certain  cases  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  walking  oft  a 
forcible  movement,  with  kneading  of  a  sprained  joint  in  its  *^™"*' 
acute  stage,  and  perseverance  in  its  use,  will  sometimes  cut 
the  sprain  short,  that,  in  fact,  it  is  true  that  a  sprain  can  be 
walked  off.  The  difficulty  is  to  recognise  the  cases  in  which 
this  method  may  safely  be  advised,  so  that  the  surgeon 
may  be  able  to  promise  prompt  recovery  as  the  reward  for 
present  suffering,  for  the  necessary  manipulations  are  always 
painful.  Experience  alone  will  enable  the  surgeon  to  do 
this,  and  any  rules  would  be  misleading.  One  warning, 
however,  may  not  be  out  of  place,  namely,  that  in  the  early 
treatment  of  twists  of  the  knee  joint,  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  be  too  cautious,  and  in  all  cases  where  there  is  effusion, 
rest,  and  a  back  splint  should  be  insisted  on. 

This  will  be  a  convenient  place  to  mention  a  form  of  internal  pprafn 
internal  sprain  of  the  knee,  which  appears  to  be  due  to  ^^  ^^^  ^^"^"^ 
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some  displacement  of  oiio  of  the  semilunar  cartilageil, 
generally  the  inner  one.  The  usual  history  of  the  injury 
is  that  the  patient,  during  some  sudden  rotatory  movement 
of  the  body,  feels  an  acute  pain  in  the  knee,  while  the  joint 
becomes  incapable  of  full  extension,  though  it  can  be  flexed, 
and  will  allow  of  no  weight  being  borne  on  it.  Often  the 
patient  falls  to  the  ground  as  if  he  had  been  shot  Soon, 
tenderness  and  signs  of  effusioy  into  the  joint  come  on,  and 
these  are  generally  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  very  slight 
twist  which  has  been  the  c«inse.  Sometimes  these  symp- 
toms disappear  as  quickly  as  they  arose,  after  some  slight 
movement ;  sometimes  they  obstinately  remain  as  a  chronic 
synovitis. 

If  the  joint  be  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  where  the 
internal  cartilage  comes  nearest  to  the  surface  (where, 
indeed,  it  is  almost  subcutaneous),  there  will  be  a  spot  of 
acute  tenderness,  and  probably  a  little  swelling.  If  this  be 
found,  the  remedy  is  easy,  and  striking  m  its  effect. 
Taking  hold  of  the  limb  above  the  ankle  with  one  hand 
(the  patient  lying  or  sitting)  the  knee  should  be  strongly 
flexed,  while  the  thumb  of  the  other  hand  presses  the 
cartilage  inwards.  Then,  vnthmit  mtrning,  the  limb  should 
be  jerked  into  extension,  the  pressure  being  kept  up  the 
while.  In  most  cases,  even  at  the  first  attempt,  the  cartil- 
age will  slip  back  into  its  place,  and  the  patient  will  be 
able  to  extend  the  knee  with  great  relief,  but  sometimes 
the  manoeuvre  will  have  to  be  repeated  two  or  three  times. 

The  cause  removed,  the  pain  and  effusion  quickly  dis- 
appear. It  is  wise,  however,  to  rest  the  joint  for  a  few 
days,  and  to  wear  a  woven  or  elastic  felt  bandage,  or  a  laced 
kneecap.  Unfortunately,  when  once  this  derangement  has 
happened,  it  is  very  apt  to  recur,  and  there  are  many  who 
do  not  feel  themselves  safe  to  undertake  such  forms  of 
exercise  as  running,  jumping,  or  dancing,  lest  they  should 
be  suddenly  disa])led.  Mjiny  also  learn  how  to  put  their 
joints  right  a;^ain  for  themselves. 

Much  may  be  done  by  shampooing,  the  douche,  and 
judicious  supj)ort,  to  brace  up  the  relaxed  ligaments,  and 
lessen  the  lial)ility  to  the  accident,  acting  on  the  same 
principles  as  in  cases  of  chronic  external  sprain ;  but 
repeated  dislocation  is  apt  to  lead  to  a  chronic  arthritis, 
and  to  distortion  of  the  cartilage.  This  condition  may  call 
for  an  intraarticular  operation  for  refixiiig  the  cartilage  or 
removing  it. 

The  symptoms  which  arise  when  a  true  loose  cartilage 
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(usually  originating  as  a  pedunculated  growth  from  a  fringe 
of  the  synovial  membrane)  gets  nipped  between  the  joint 
surfaces,  are  almost  identical  with  those  we  have  described, 
except  that  there  is  not  usually  any  limitation  of  extension. 
A  patient  who  exhibits  the  signs  of  having  a  loose  cartilage 
should  be  advised  to  seek  advice  immediately,  if  at  any 
time  the  vagrant  body  should  present  itself  so  as  to  be  felt 
from  the  outside.  If  this  occurs,  every  effort  should  be 
made  with  strapping,  etc.,  to  prevent  its  slipping  back  into 
the  depths  of  the  joint  until  the  performance  of  some 
planned  operation  for  its  removal  can  be  considered. 

If  the  fibro-cartilagiiious  body  is  felt  loose  underneath 
the  skin  and  apparently  lying  away  from  its  point  of  exit 
from  the  joint  cavity,  the  best  way  is  to  spear  it  with  a 
sharp  tenaculum,  and  cut  it  out  under  strictly  aseptic  con- 
ditions ;  but  if  there  be  good  reason  to  believe  that  there  is 
a  loose  body  in  the  joint,  and  it  cannot  be  felt  in  the 
outlying  parts,  then  it  may  very  probably  be  right  to  open 
the  joint  and  search  for  it,  but  this  should  not  be  done 
without  due  consideration,  and  except  at  a  time  when  the 
joint  is  quiet. 
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CHAPTER  XT. 
Of  thb  Dressing  of  Accidental  Incised  Wounds. 

In  the  present  chapter  we  propose  to  consider  the  general 
principles  of  dressing  wounds,  and  the  ways  in  which  they 
are  in  practice  dressed. 

We  shall  first  take  those  which  may  be  properly  called 
cuts  or  incised  wounds^  large  or  small,  in  which  a  quick 
healing  is  to  be  desired,  ami  should  generally  be  attainable, 
and  we  shall  consider  the  rules  as  to  their  washing,  closing, 
and  draining,  which  are  founded  on  the  laws  of  cleanly 
surgery. 

Some  of  the  general  ways  of  "dressing,"  that  is,  of 
covering  or  protecting  these  wounds  will  now  therefore  be 
described,  while  in  the  following  chapter  the  methods  will 
be  considered  in  detail  of  a  more  scientific  treatment  of 
wounds. 

In  the  succeeding  chapters  of  the  section,  the  manage- 
ment of  bruised  wounds,  of  special  forms  of  wounds  (as 
gun-shot  wounds,  etc.);  and  later  still  burns,  ulcers,  etc., 
will  be  discussed. 

For  any  wound- to  heal  well,  the  following  conditions 
must  be  fulfilled  : — 

(1)  The  wound  must  be  cleansed,  and  kept  clean. 

(2)  The  divided  tissues  must  be  accurately  readjusted 
and  retained  in  position. 

f3)  The  parts  must  be  kept  at  rest. 
4)  All  effused  fluids  must  be  able  to  escape,  and  must 
be  taken  up  on  escaping.    The  primary  blood  effusion  must 
be  arrested  completely,  and  the  wound,  in  almost  all  cases, 
must  be  covered  and  protected  by  some  dressing  materiaL 
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1.  The  cleansing  of  tlie  tuound. 

This  will  be  necessary,  even  when  it  has  been  inflicted  ^^®^^°«  ^® 
with  a  perfectly  clean  instrument,  lest  blood  clots  remain  in 
it.  For  ordinary  cases,  the  thoroughness  with  which  the 
washing  is  performed  is  more  important  than  the  fluid 
which  is  employed.  A  lotion  of  carbolic  acid  (I  in  40  to  1 
in  100),  or  of  Condy's  fluid,  or  of  perchloride  of  mercury 
(1  part  in  2000),  are  about  the  best  to  use. 

ti  there  be  any  suspicion  that  septic  or  poisonous  matter 
has  been  introduced  into  the  incision  (e.g.,  in  a  dissection 
wound),  it  should  be  thoroughly  swabbed  or  syringed  out 
with  a  1  in  20  carbolic  lotion,  or  one  of  chloride  of  zinc,  in 
the  proportion  of  40  grains  to  the  ounce,  or  of  perchloride 
of  mercury  of  the  strength  of  about  1  part  in  1000.  The 
process  of  cleansing,  of  itself  tends  greatly  to  check  the  Arrest  of 
capillary  oozing,  and  haemorrhage  from  other  sources  must  ^*  '**' 
be  thoroughly  arrested  before  any  attempt  is  made  to  close 
the  wound. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  foregoing  applies  especi- 
ally to  the  cases  of  incised  wounds  which  occur  in  the 
casualty  room  practice  of  a  hospital,  or  under  similar 
conditions  elsewhere.  When  wounds  are  inflicted,  as  in 
operations,  by  a  surgeon,  with  deliberate  intention  they 
may,  and  should,  be  aseptic  from  the  first,  and  not  merely 
either  fairly  clean,  or  of  various  degrees  of  foulness.  In 
such  no  efforts  should  be  spared  to  maintain  this  aseptic 
condition  throughout  the  healing,  after  some  one  of  the 
plans  described  in  the  following  chapter.  But  in  casualty 
room  practice,  at  least  at  the  present  time,  this  is  hardly 
possible;  on  the  other  hand  it  is  practiailly  found  that 
accidental  wounds,  inflicted  upon  healthy  persons  will  often 
heal  without  suppuration  after  a  thoroughly  honest  cleans- 
ing, without  special  antiseptic  precautions,  if  only  rest  and 
drainage  are  provided  for. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  all  foreign  bodies  must  be  Removal  of 
removed  from  accidental  wounds,  and  in  view  of  recent  '**"*^  bodies, 
discoveries  as  to  the  connection  of  the  earth-bacillus  with 
tetanus,  ordinary  mud  and  earth  must  be  got  rid  of  entirely. 
If  the  earth  has  literally  been  ground  into  the  wound,  the 
best  plan  is  to  place  the  patient  under  an  anaesthetic,  and 
having  washed  away  the  more  loosely  adherent  dirt,  to 
scrub  the  wound  with  an  ordinary  nail  bnish. 

Although  the  rule  is  broken  eviery  day,  there  is  no 
question  but  that  one  of  the  greatest  causes  of  failure  of 
repair  is  the  continuance  of  bleeding  within  a  closed  wound. 
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The  actual  bringing  together  of  its  sides  does,  no  doubt, 
often  effectually  check  further  capillary  bleeding,  but  it 
should  not  be  trusted  to  do  so,  if  it  is  in  any  way  con- 
venient to  leave  the  wound  open  until  this  has  quite 
stopped.  The  time  to  seize,  if  possible,  for  closure  of  the 
wound  is  when  the  lymph  poured  out  from  the  lymphatic 
spaces  is  acquiring  a  plasticity  or  stickiness,  which  can  be 
readily  appreciated  by  the  finger,  and  which  gives  to  the 
wound  surfaces  a  glazed  appearance. 

2.  The  adjustment  and  closure  of  the  wound. 

AjUwtoent  o^^     (A)  0/  its  deeper  parts.    With  the  exception  of  the  parts 

woand ;  (a)  of  which  are  necessarily  separated  by  the  presence  of  drainage 
oepe  p  ..  ^yj^^^  ^^Q  adjustment  and  replacement  of  the  divided  tissues 
must  be  carried  out  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the 
wound,  and  if  possible,  as  perfectly  in  its  deeper  parts  as  on 
the  skin  surface ;  for  upon  this  the  manner  of  healing,  as 
well  as  the  appearance  when  whole,  will  greatly  depend. 
But  the  means  at  our  disposal  for  keeping  the  deeper  parts 
together  after  replacing  them,  are  somewhat  imperfect.  In 
most  cases  the  support  and  pressure  afforded  by  pads  and 
bandjiges  put  on  outside  the  wound  are  trusted  to  keep  the 
sides  together,  and  if  these  will  suffice,  so  much  the  better. 
But  in  many  instances,  and  especially  in  plastic  operations, 
it  is  necessary  to  fix  the  parts  more  securely,  either  by 
sutures,  passed  fur  below  the  surface  (deep  sutures),  or  by 
needles  or  hare-lip  prins  passed  at  a  similar  depth,  or  by 
what  are  known  as  "  buried  sutures,"  by  means  of  which 
periosteum  may  be  joined  to  periosteum,  fascia  to  fascia 
(and  finally,  if  necess<iry,  skin  to  skin  by  an  external  stitch). 
These  buried  sutures  are  used  especially  in  antiseptic  sur- 
gery, and  are  designed  to  obviate  the  use  of  drainage  tubes. 
They  must  be  made  of  c<atgut  or  fine  silk. 

Deepsutarea.  Deep  Sutairs.  If  the  depths  of  the  wound  have  to  be 
kept  together  in  this  way,  it  nuist  be  because  there  is  a 
tendency  for  the  parts  to  sciKirate.  There  will,  therefore, 
be  tension  on  the  sutures,  and  unless  some  precautions  are 

Their  principle,  taken  they  will  vSj)(V}(lily  cut  out.  All  the  contrivances 
which  have  been  devised  to  j)revent  this  have  for  their 
object  that  the  sutures  shall  j)ull  upon  an  area  of  skin  at 
the  margin  of  the  wound,  which  is  shielded  in  some  way 
from  the  direct  pressure  of  the  wire  or  thread.  For  this 
purpose,  the  suture,  which  is  piisscd  through  the  wound  at 
the  depth  desired,  enters  and  emerges  from  the  skin  at  a 
little  distance  from  its  edge,  and  is  then  fastened  to  a  piece 
of  quill  or  catheter,  or  passed  thi'ough  a  perforated  ivory 
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Cflindor,  or  piece  of  sheet  lead  or  zinc  cat  to  the  requisite 
■ize,  or  shaped  as  a  stud  or  button.  The  illustration  (Fig. 
128J  will  ehow  without  further  words  the  general  principle 
of  tnese  faBteiiings,  of  which  the  details  may  be  modified  in 
many  waya.  The  euture  employed  is  almost  always  mado 
of  stout  silver  wire,  but  in  special  cases  thick  chromicised 
catgut  may  be  used.  The  suLure  may  be  passed  with  a 
common  needle,  or  with  one  of  the  numerous  patterns  of 
handled  ones,  or,  in  some  cases,  very  conveniently  with  the 
tubular  needle  devised  by  Mr.  T.  Smith  (Fig.  129)  for 
operations  about  the  pal&te  or  perineum. 


Fia.  128. — UliL^irali-n  of  tome  forms  of  Drep  and  Snperfin(d 
Sviurf,  and  of  the  Fastening  of  bniimige  Tiiles  (after 
MiicCormar).  (The  attadtmcnl  of  ike  tiiread  to  the  I'ubi 
it  inyierfecUy  ikoum.) 

If  short  needles  be  used  it  will  be  convenient,  and  some- 
times necessary,  to  use  some  kind  of  holder.  For  neeclli's  of 
the  ordinary  kinds  a  p:iir  of  Spencer  Wells'  foree|)8  (Fij;. 
18)  does  very  well,  and  forceps  on  the  same  principle  with 
their  jaws  shielded  with  lead  or  copper  are  also  used. 
Recently  an  ingenious  holder,  to  be  used  with  especial 
"sabre  shaped"  needles,  but  which  will  also  do  for  most 
16 
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Fig.  1-29.— 7'«iu/ar  Self-faJiitg  iVeedUs. 

other  ones,  has  been  devised  bj  Dr.  Hagedorn,  and  is  here 
figun^i.     (Figs.  130,  131.) 


N!6 
Fig.   Ul.^NmUcs  for  Br.  IhiijcihrnS  ^'mne  Holder. 
F«r  most  of  the  casea  where  deep  sutures  are  required 
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the  best  shield  for  practical  use  is  a  piece  of  sheet  lead.  It 
is  sold  in  strips,  ready  perforated,  but  is  best  cut  out  with 
scissors  to  the  shape  required  in  each  instance.  A  piece 
may  be  laid  along  each  side  of  the  wound,  from  a  |in.  to 
^in.  away  from  its  edges ;  holes  may  then  be  bored  in  it  to 
correspond  to  the  number  and  distance  apart  of  the  sutures. 
The  suture  having  been  passed  through  the  strips,  the  two 
ends  are  simply  twisted  together  so  as  to  close  the  depths 
of  the  wound.  The  twists  should  be  to  one  side,  and  lying 
upon  the  metal  strip,  as  shown  in  the  figure. 

Instead  of  using  one  long  piece  of  shielding  metal  for 
each  side  of  the  wound,  a  rounded  piece  like  a  trouser 
button  is  very  commonly  cut  out  for  each  suture  (also  shown 
in  Fig.  128),  or  pieces  of  lead,  of  this  form,  are  to  be  had 
ready  made  with  two  studs  on  them,  round  which  the  wire 
may  be  twisted.  These  are  convenient  enough,  hut  are  in 
no  way  better,  and  in  some  respects  not  so  good  as  the  plan 
first  described. 

Another  good  plan  is  to  secure  the  wire  after  it  has  been 
passed,  whatever  shield  has  been  used,  by  closing  a  split 
shot  (like  those  used  in  angling,  but  rather  larger)  over  it. 

Deep  sutures  are  easier  to  remove  than  to  put  in,  for  a  Their  removaL 
pair  of  scissors  placed  between  the  skin  and  the  shield  on 
one  side  will  be  able  to  cut  the  wire  short  off  there,  and 
then  it  can  be  drawn  out  from  the  other  side.  No  rules 
can  here  be  given  as  to  the  time  of  their  removal ;  this 
must  be  settled  in  each  case  at  the  surgeon's  discretion,  but 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  their  tenure  is  only  possible 
for  a  day  or  two,  much  less  that  is,  than  in  the  case  of 
superficial  stitches. 

Hare-lip  pins  are  steel  pins  which  may  be  passed  across  Hare-iip  pins, 
the  depth  of  a  wound,  entering  the  skin  a  little  away  from 
the  edge  on  one  side,  and  coming  out  at  a  corresponding 
distance  on  the  other.  Silk  or  worsted  (the  latter  is  to  be 
preferred),  is  twisted  over  the  protruding  ends,  so  as  to 
bring  not  only  the  deeper  parts,  but  the  skin  surfaces  into 
apposition.  The  point  and  head  of  the  pin  are  then  nipped . 
off  with  a  pair  of  cutting  pliers,  made  for  the  purpose.  Two 
little  bits  of  lint  should  be  put  underneath  the  ends.  No 
method  brings  all  the  parts  of  a  wound  better  together  than 
the  use  of  hare-lip  pins,  but  there  are  not  many  jKirts  of 
the  body  where  they  ciin  very  conveniently  be  emi)loycd ; 
their  name  tells  when  and  where  they  are  most  commonly 
used.  They  would  be  resorted  to  much  more  frequently 
wer^  it  not  for  th^  fact  that  unless  they  are  removed  in 
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from  36  to  48  hours,  they  will  begin  to  cause  ulceration, 
which  will  leave  very  obvious  scars  (this  risk  may  be 
diminished  by  having  them  gilt  or  silvered).  They  must 
in  any  case  be  removed  as  early  as  possible,  and  this 
especially,  when  they  connect  the  tender  tissues  of  infants. 
They  must  not  be  withdrawn,  but  drawn  through,  by  seizing 
the  end  off  which  the  point  has  been  nipped,  and  making 
steady  traction  with  rotation  in  the  axis  of  the  pin,  but 
without  working  it  from  side  to  side.  If  possible,  the  silk 
or  worsted  threads,  matted  together  with  blood,  should  be 
left  as  a  scab  over  the  wound,  after  the  pin  has  been  taken 
out. 

(B)  Closure  of  the  lips  of  the  wound.  Superficial  sutures 
are  for  the  accurate  adjustment  of  the  divided  skin  surface, 
and  of  the  tissues  near  it ;  in  most  wounds  they  are  the 
only  ones  required.  No  strict  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to 
the  depth  at  which  they  should  be  passed,  but  it  is  often 
convenient,  as  has  been  said  before  (p.  28),  to  put  them 
deep  enough  to  arrest  bleeding  from  vessels  in  the  cut 
edges  of  the  wound. 

Wire,  silvered,  or  of  silver,  silk,  catgut,  and  occasionally 
horsehair,  are  the  materials  chiefly  used  for  sutures,  and  of 
these,  general  preference  must  be  given  to  silver  wire.  Silk 
and  horsehair  are  used  principally  for  wounds  about  the 
face,  or  in  abdominal  surgery,  and  catgut,  which  should 
always  be  chromicised,  is  especially  useful  in  cases  where  it 
is  desired  that  the  parts  shall  not  have  to  be  disturbed  for 
their  removal,  as  in  many  antiseptic  dressings.  Catgut 
sutures,  however,  are  not  quite  trustworthy;  they  stretch, 
and  are  apt  to  be  absorbed  too  soon ;  silkworm  gut  is  now 
largely  used  instead,  and  is  not  open  to  these  objections. 

Whatever  be  the  thread  used,  the  interrupted  suture  is 
almost  the  only  one  practically  employed.*  Each  point  is 
secured  separately,  by  twisting,  if  it  is  of  wire,  or  by  tying 
in  reef  knots  in  other  cases.  Thin  wire  also  may  often  be 
tied.  In  any  aiso,  the  twist  or  knot  should  be  at  one  side, 
and  not  over  the  line  of  the  wound  (Fig.  128).  The  actual 
skin  surfaces  should,  if  possible,  be  brought  together  exact- 
ly, but  it  is  better  that  the  edges  should  be  a  little  everted 
than  inverted.  A  little  inversion  is  often  overlooked  at 
the  time  of  adjustment,  and  the  result  is  an  unsightly 
depression. 
Mit?rety  and  '^^^  uumbcr  of  sutures  must  be  just  as  many  as  will  close 

timeof  removaL     "—     7; ~"   : ; -. ; , —  ~ 

•    The  continuous  suture,  however,  is  now  getting  to  b^  mor© 

frcg^uently  used. 
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the  wound  throughout;  fewer  will  not  do,  and  more  are 
needless  foreign  bodies.  So  long  as  stitches  are  not  doing 
harm,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  time  they  may  be  kept  in, 
but  as  soon  as  there  is  any  tension,  or  area  of  inflammation 
around  them,  they  arc  better  away,  lest  they  should  be 
retaining  discharges. 

Silk  sutures  require  only  to  be  snipped  and  removed  with 
forceps,  but  wire  ones  should  always  have  the  little  hook 
whico  will  be  found  at  the  end  which  is  to  be  pulled 
through  the  wound,  carefully  straightened  out  or  cut  off. 
No  more  needless  pain  can  well  be  inflicted  than  that 
caused  by  neglect  of  this  small  precaution. 

Adhesive  strapping  may  be  used  to  relieve  tension  which  cioanw  by 
would  otherwise  be  borne  by  the  sutures  alone,  or  may  be  **'*pp*^' 
the  sole  means  employed  to  close  a  wound.  In  either  case, 
care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  puckering*  and  the  best  way  to 
do  this  is  by  cutting  the  strips  as  shown  in  Fig.  79  and  des- 
cribed on  page  118.  If  the  adjustment  be  carefully  made, 
there  is  no  better  way  of  closing  a  wound.  The  widely 
diffused  support  of  the  plaster  is  extremely  useful,  but  no 
wound,  except  very  small  and  clean  cuts,  should  ever  be 
completely  closed  over  with  strapping;  a  drop  of  pus  thus 
shut  in  may  work  very  great  mischief. 

The  use  of  serr6fines,  or  other  mechanical  contrivances 
for  the  closure  of  wounds,  is  now  practically  abandoned, 
and  there  only  remains  to  be  mentioned  a  mode  of  closing 
small  wounds,  especially  about  the  face,  by  collodion ;  the  cjonodion. 
ordinary,  or  the  flexible  kind  may  be  painted  over  the 
wound  or  applied  upon  a  piece  of  lint,  and  by  its  contrac- 
tion a  close  apposition  may  frequently  be  attained. 

3.  Arrangements  for  rest,  i.e.,  for  retaining  the  wound  sur-  Rest,— ita 
faces  in  apposition.     It  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge  on  the  *™p<''^^"**®" 
importance  of  this  point.     It  will  be  understood  that  a 
wound  can  hardly  heal  unless  it  be  kept  at  rest,  and  also 
that  the  means  of  securing  this  rest*  must  vary  with  every 
case. 

In  the  case  of  wounds  of  the  extremities,  the  end  desired 
can  generally  be  attained  by  splints,  interrupted  if  neces- 
sary, and  slings  and  other  contrivances  may  be  brought 
into  use,  the  limb  being  placed  in  the  position  which  causes 
least  tension  on  the  edges  of  the  wound. 

Moulded  splints  are  especially  useful  in  fixing  the  parts 
about  a  wound,  and  this  necessity  for  rest  must  always  be 
kept  in  mind  in  considering  the  firmness  with  which  ^ 
wounded  part  should  bt^  bandagedt 
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4.  Arrnngemeiiis  for  the  ready  escape  and  ahsorpHon  of  all 
exuded  Jiuidsy  and  for  the  covenng  and  protectum  of  the  vxmnd. 
The  means  to  be  adopted  to  secure  the  fulfilment  of  these 
conditions,  include  the  different  ways  in  which  wounds 
may  be  draine<l,  and  the  several  "  dressings "  that  may  be 
put  on  them. 

There  will  be  in  all  cases  some  fluid  exudation,  whether 
a  wound  has  been  closed  before  the  bleeding  has  stopped  or 
no,  and  provision  must  be  made  for  its  escape,  except  in 
wounds  which  are  at  once  small  and  perfectly  healthy. 

The  materials  generally  used  for  drainage  are,  indiarubber 
tubing  of  different  sizes,  flexible  tubes  of  coiled  up  wire, 
tubes  of  deccdcified  bone,  and  wisps  of  horsehair,  or  catgut ; 
but  almost  anything  of  the  nature  of  a  tube  or  a  thre«id,  if 
it  be  in  itself  unirritating,  may  be  placed  in  a  wound  to 
facilitate  the  escajKJ  of  the  discharges. 

As  the  whole  object  of  a  drain  is  to  prevent  fluid  re- 
maining within  a  wound,  no  exception  can  be  made  to  the 
rule  that  all  surgiail  cavities  are  to  be  drained  from  ihe 
bottom.  The  place  of  exit  for  the  drain  should  therefore  be 
the  most  dependent  part  of  the  wound,  unless,  as  is  often 
ailvisable,  a  separate  aperture  is  made  for  the  tube  alone. 
Often,  too,  it  is  necessary  to  pass  the  drain  right  across  the 
cavity,  either  by  making  it  enter  the  wound  at  one  end  and 
leave  it  at  the  other,  as  may  be  done  in  amputations  of  the 
limbs,  or  of  the  breast;  or  by  making  apertures,  and  counter 
apertures,  as  in  some  methods  of  paracentesis  thoracis  {q.v.). 

If  horsehair  be  used  as  a  drain  (and  for  wounds  with  but 
little  dischaigc  it  is  very  useful,  especially  in  sinuses,  where 
it  can  be  laicl  right  along),  some  20  or  30  hairs  must  be  cut 
of  equal  length  and  tied  together  at  each  end.  Catgut,  silk, 
thread,  or  strips  of  gutta-percha  tissue  or  of  oiled  silk,  flat 
or  twisted  up,  are  all  in  constant  use  for  drains.  Rigid 
silver  tul)es,  retained  by  an  expanding  spring  have  been 
devised,  but  have  no  extensive  use  ;  indeeJ  it  would  be  easy 
to  make  a  long  list  of  contrivances  for  drainage  which  have 
l>een  brought  forward  and  abandoned  within  the  last  few 
A'(»ars. 

('oming  to  drainage  fiihe^-  proper,  glass  ones  have  been 
.ihuost  exclusively  used  in  abdominal  surgery,  as  for  the 
(li"ainage  of  the  peritoneum  in  ovariotomy  ;  the  advantages 
and  drawbacks  of  the  material  can  easily  be  understood. 

One  grcNit  (iisadvantJigc  of  coiled  wire  drainage  tubes  is 
that  the  gianulations  are  apt  to  sprout  between  the 
interstices  of   the   <?oiIs,     Tubes  inade  from  smalj  bones, 
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decalcified  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  thus  rendered 
absorbable,  have  lately  been  intro<Iuccd  by  Professor 
Neuber,  and  are  now  extensively  used  in  this  country,  and 
decalcified  chicken  bones  have  been  employed  by  Macewen. 
They  are  especially  intended  for  wounds  treated  on  the 
Listerian  plan,  for  it  is  intended  that  they  shall  be 
gradually  absorbed  in  the  wound.  Up  to  the  present  time, 
experience  goes  to  show  that  they  often  behave  as  is  desired, 
but  that  the  rate  of  their  absorption  is  ca[)ricious,  and  is 
apt  to  be  sometimes  extremely  delayed,  and  sometimes  too 
quick. 

But  the  drainage  material  which  will  probably  be  for  long  Rubber  tubing, 
in  most  general  use,  is  induinihhn'  tubing,  of  which  special 
kinds  are  made,  of  various  sizes,  and  pei-forated  at  frecpient 
intervals. 

The  points  to  be  kept  in  mind  as  to  the  drainage  of  a 
wound  by  indiarubber  tubing  are,  ( 1 )  the  requisite  size  of 
the  tube,  (2)  the  mode  of  introducing  it,  (3)  the  keeping  it 
in  its  place,  (4)  the  occasions  of  its  withdrawal  for  cleansing 
or  shortening  ;  and,  finally,  the  time  when  it  iqay  be  per- 
manently discarded. 

All  drains  are  foreign  bodies,  and,  ipso  facio^  hurtfuL    The  sue. 
tube,  therefore,  must  be  as  small  as  will  f\-eely  carry  off  the 
discharges. 

No  general  rule  can  be  laid-  down  as  to  the  mode  of  in-  introduction, 
sertion  of  the  tube.  It  may  be  put  in  before  or  after  the 
wound  is  sutured,  and  a  probe  or  director,  or  the  special 
.instrument  devised  by  Sir  Joseph  Lister  may  be  used. 
Forceps  of  the  ordinary  kind  are  objectionable,  as  they 
disturb  the  tiKssues. 

The  tube  is  apt  to  accidentally  slip  in  or  out ;  this  may  be  Retention, 
prevented  by  threading  a  common  needle  with  silk  or  thread, 
and  piissing  it  through  the  tube  wall  (see  Fig.  128),  from 
^  to  j  an  inch  from  its  end.  The  ends  of  the  silk  may  be 
left  about  two  inches  long,  and  fixed'  to  the  skin  surface  by 
a  little  bit  of  strapping.  A  safety  pin  may  be  put  across 
the  aperture  of  the  tube,  or  some  form  of  shield  may 
be  employed. 

For  the  same  reason  that  the  tube  should  be  as  small  as  withdrawal  or 
will  be  efficient,  it  should  be  ronioved  as  ifoon  as  it  is  safe  *  °'  "^^ 
to  do  so  ;  and  if  it  cannot  be  withdrawn  altogother,  it 
should  be  shortened  up  from  day  to  day.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  lay  down  any  strict  rules ;  in  such  a  case  as 
an  amputation  of  a  limb,  or  of  a  breast,  healing  by  first 
intention,  the  tube  may  be  removed  on  the  s^ond  gr  tjii^ 
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day,  while  in  a  chronic  abscess,  the  tube  may  have  to  be 
left  in  for  months ;  but  in  any  case  it  is  a  safe  rule  to 
follow,  that  every  time  the  dressing  of  the  wound  is 
changed,  the  tube  must  be  taken  out  and  syringed  through 
with  carbolic  lotion, 
wjena tebe^  In  cases  of  accidental  wounds  a  drainage  tube  is  usually 
Bed  with.  required,  but  in  many  operations  it  is  possible  to  do  without 

one,  in  those,  for  example,  where  the  incisions  have  passed 
through  healthy  structures.  Here,  if  all  bleeding  be 
stopped  before  the  wound  is  closed,  and  firm,  equable 
pressure  be  applied,  not  only  by  the  dressings,  but  also 
during  the  time  that  they  are  being  put  on,  it  will  be  found 
that  healing  will  take  place  perfectly.  There  are  many 
advantages  in  being  able  to  dispense  with  a  drainage  tube, 
and  amongst  them  by  no  means  the  least,  both  as  regards 
disturbance  of  the  wound  and  the  comfort  of  the  patient, 
is  the  greatly  lessened  need  for  changing  the  dressings.  A 
tube  is  in  itself  irritating  and  affords  a  space  into  which 
leakage  of  serum  must,  and  will,  take  place.  Its  presence 
may  also  lead  to  the  formation  of  a  troublesome  sinus 
which  materially  delays  the  healing. 

In  cases  where  it  is  not  thought  desirable  to  close  the 

wound  entirely,  one  angle  may  be  left  oi)en,  so  that  any 

discharge  may  find  a  ready  means  of  escape. 

The  covering  of      Althouj^h    we   are  usin<^    the    term    "the    dressing  of 

'*dres8iiig'*       wounds  "  in  its  larger  meaning,  to  include  all  the  details  of 

'*°*"'  its  management,  "surgical  dressing"  is  a  phrase  generally 

used  in  a  more  contracted  sense,  to  express  the  materials 

and  medicaments  which  are  put  over  a  wound  to  cover 

and  protect  it,  and  to  forward  its  healing.      These  may  be 

conveniently  divided  into  c/ry,  uaiery^  and  oily  dressings. 

The  main  The  mcdications  used  may  have  for  their  purpose  the  pre- 

drlsJCrff  °'       vention  of  decomposition,  or  the  maintenance  of   simple 

materiids.         cleanliness,  or  some  stimulation  of  the  wound  ;  or  a  cool,  a 

warm,  or  a  moist  atmosphere  may  be  desired,  or  simple 

greasiness  of  the  surface.      But  whatever  be  the  nature  of 

the   dressing,  it  must  before  all  fulfil  the  indications  of 

cleanliness,  and  absorption  of  the  discharges. 

Jf.^^H™*-  ^^^^^  ^  ^^  former  tinier  it  was  believed  that  a  simple 

fracture  could  not  unite,  uriless  healing  salves  of  various 

kinds  were  applied  to  the  skin,  so  even  up  to  the  present 

day,  many  seem  to  find  it  difficult  to  remember,  that  the 

nature  of  wounds  is  to  heal,  and  that  nothing  applied  to  a 

wound  can  of  itself  heal  it,  though  many  things  can  be  done 

(o  reUird  or  prevent  the  healing  process.    In  fact,  the  result^ 
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now  desired,  are  almost  absolutely  negative  ones,  such  as 
the  avoidance  of  movement,  of  irhtation,  or  of  tension, 
the  removal  of  discharges,  and  the  like. 

But,  while  it  is  every  day  more  recognised  that  the  best 
way  to  dress  a  wound  is  to  "severely  let  it  alone;"  in  most 
cases  some  kind  of  application  will  be  required,  and  the 
nature  of  the  dressing  does  in  many  cases  affect  the  course 
of  the  repair.  Thus  granulations  will  often  become  large 
and  flabby  under  carbolic  oil,  and  again,  small  and  prone  to 
bleed,  under  the  use  of  chloride  of  zinc.  A  choice,  tliere- 
fore,  has  to  be  exercised,  but  experience  alone  will  give  the 
power  of  judicious  selection. 

For  the  puri)oses  of  description,  some  classification  of  nasajflcation  of 
wound  dressings  must  be  adopted,  and  the  following  may 
probably  be  found  convenient.  We  shall  first  divide  them 
mto  dry,  watery,  and  oily  dressings,  and  then  arrange  the 
drugs  and  materials  used  under  each  head,  according  as 
to  whether  they  are  chosen  because  they  are  non-irritant, 
anodyne,  antiseptic  or  stimulating. 

Simple  scablniig.  In  a  healthy  atmosphere,  even  large  ^'T^'^^^'ivf**^ 
amputation  wounds  will  heal  well  if  they  are  simply  *  ^  **^  °°' 
exposed  to  the  air  with  no  dressing  whatever  upon  them. 
The  effused  blood  and  lymph  form  a  crust,  under  which 
repair  progresses,  and  if  care  be  taken  that  no  discharges 
are  retained,  the  results  of  this  almost  absolute  neglect  of 
the  wound  are  very  good,  especially  in  the  country,  as  in 
cottage  hospitals.  But  the  method  is  not  generally  adopted, 
because  of  various  inconveniences,  of  which  the  chief  is, 
that  no  support  is  affoitled  to  the  limb  generally,  or  to  the 
deeper  parts  of  the  wound  in  particular,  where  the  pressure 
of  a  bandage  or  pad  is  often  very  dosimhle. 

But  this  objection  does  not  apply  to  the  dressing  by  dry  «.  By  dry 
absorbent  pads,  a  plan  especially  advocated  by   Professor  *  ^^   '^^  ^ 
Gramgee.     The  principles  of  this  method  are  "  dry  and  in- 
frequent dressings,  immobility  and  pressure."* 

A  great  many  different  materials  have  })ecn  used  for  pads 
in  this  form  of  dressing,  and,  sometimes  one,  sometimes 
another,  will  answer  best.  What  is  wanted  is  a  proper 
firmness,  combined  with  elasticity,  so  that  a  moderate  re- 
straining pressure  is  kept  on  the  wound.  At  the  same  time 
the  material  must  be  absorbent^  to  provide  for  the  infrequency 
of  dressing.     Pads  of  lint,  of  salicylic  wool,  or  cushions  of 

•"The  Trinity  of  Healing."  Gamgeo.  Lancpfy  February, 
1876,  p.  887.  bee  also  Professor  Gamgeo's  larger  work  on  **  Th© 
Healing  ol  Woimds," 
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Other  dry 
dreaatngi. 


Iodoform. 


Wet  dressings. 


the  one  lined  with  the  other,  marine  tow,  or  lint,  or  oakum, 
boracic  lint,  tenax,  sawdust  bags,  wood  wool,  carbolic  gauze, 
and  sponges,  have  been  used,  and  many  more.  Of  all  these, 
the  best  for  general  use,  seems  to  be  the  salicylic  wool,  made 
into  a  pad,  and  covered  with  gauze,  but  sometimes  sponges 
will  be  found  very  useful ;  thus  they  may  be  applied  to 
either  side  of  an  amputation  wound,  or  placed  in  the  axilla 
after  amputation  of  the  breast.  A  wound  dressed  on  this 
plan  must  have  its  edges,  and  if  necessary  its  deeper  parts, 
adjusted  with  the  appropriate  sutures,  and  provision  must 
be  made  for  its  drainage ;  secondly,  the  mechanical  fixation 
of  the  neighbouring  parte  should  be  secured  by  moulded 
splints,  or  plaster  of  raris  bandages,  or  similar  contrivances 
for  the  fulfilment  of  the  indication  of  immobility ;  and 
thirdly,  the  parts  immediately  concerned  in  the  wound  must 
be  covered,  and  lightly  but  firmly  pressed  upon  by  the  ab- 
sorbent pads,  secured  by  bandages. 

If  the  discharges  from  a  wound  thus  treated  are  only 
moderate  in  amount,  there  will  be  no  necessity  to  change 
the  dressings  for  some  days,  and  no  method  gives  better 
results  in  the  case  of  large  healthy  wounds. 

Other  forms  of  dry  dressings  there  are  which  have  proved 
valuable  in  the  hands  of  those  who  advocate  them,  such  as 
the  dry  earth  plan,  etc.,  and  layers  of  dry  boracic  lint, 
fastened  on  with  a  carbolized  gauze  bandage,  will  often  be 
found  to  give  as  good  results  as  any  of  the  most  complex 
methods. 

A  dry  anodyne  dressing  of  opium  powder  and  powdered 
bark  in  equal  quantities  is  sometimes  used  in  cases  of  pain- 
ful cancerous  ulceration.  It  may  be  dusted  on  the  parts, 
and  covered  over  with  layers  of  boracic  lint  or  tenax. 

loilnfitrni  in  powder,  besides  being  largely  used  in  recent 
developments  of  antiseptic  dressings  {vide  Chap,  xvi.)  and  for 
venereal  and  syphilitic  sores  ((/.?'.),  is  now  often  employed 
as  a  dressing  to  incised  wounds,  being  freely  dusted  on  the 
part,  underneath  whatever  other  dressing  may  be  chosen. 
A  small  (IrtMli^cr,  such  as  is  us(m1  for  Keating's  insect 
powder,  or  a  pepper  castor,  is  a  convenient  rece})tjicle  for  it." 
It  may  also. be  used  as  an  ointment  mixed  with  vaseline, 
or  as  an  ethereal  solution,  which,  piiinted  on,  leaves  it  as  a 
thin  pellicle,  ujK>n  the  evaporation  of  the  ether. 

Wii  drrssin(fs.  This  class  of  apj)lication  is  a  very  large 
one,  and  comprehends  all  lotions,  tinctures,  hot  or  cold 
compresses,  and  poultices ;  every  diessing  in  short,  by 
me^ins  of  which  the  surface  of  wounds  may  be  kept  moist. 
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In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  moistening  fluid  is 
applied  by  soaking  pads  or  strips  of  lint  in  it. 

Before  all  other  wet  applications,  must  be  placed  the  Water  drestiDg. 
common  "water  dressing."  This  simply  consists  in  the 
covering  of  the  wound  with  a  few  layers  of  lint  moistened 
with  water,  or  with  a  weak  watery  lotion,  renewing  the 
moisture  when  necessary.  Very  often  it  will  be  found  that 
wounds  heal  more  kindly  under  this  treatment  than  under 
any  other.  In  order  to  check  the  too  rapid  drying  of  the 
lint,  a  piece  of  oiled  silk,  or  gutta-percha  tissue,  may  be 
put  over  it,  but  this  must  be  smaller  all  round  than  the  lint^ 
or  the  dressing  will  be  changed  from  a  cool  and  moist,  into 
a  warm  and  steamy  one,  in  fact  into  a  poultice. 

Watery  lotions  are  generally  applied  in  the  same  way  as  watery  lotiona 
the  simple  water  dressing,  but  they  may  also  be  useful  for 
irrigation  pr  immersion. 

The  following  are  examples  of  the  lotions  which  are  used 
in  the  dressing  of  ordinary  wounds.  Some  are  simply  non- 
irritant,  others  are  stimulant,  or  antiseptic,  or  anodyne,  but 
no  regular  gradation  is  possible.  The  strengths  of  the 
preparations  are  given  in  the  formulary  at  the  end  of  the 
book. 

Lotions  of 

Permanganate  of  Potash  (Gondy*8  Chloride  of  Zinc 

Fluid)  Chlorinated  Soda 

Carbolic  Acid  Liq.  Chlor. 

Percliloride  of  Mercury  Iodine 

Boracic  Acid  Liq.  Oarbonls  Detergens 

6ub-Acetate  of   Lead    (Goulard  Sanitas 

Water)  Terebene 

Sulphate  of  Zinc  Chloralum 

Chlorate  of  Potash  Sub- Acetate  of  Lead  with  Opium 

Alum  Belladonna 
Kitrate  of  Silver 

It  will,  of  course,  be  understood  that  many  of  these 
lotions  may  be  used  in  several  different  strengths,  and  for 
other  purjx^ses  than  for  dressing  incised  wounds. 

Iiriyuiion  is  a  form  of  wet  dressing  which  is  sometimes  irrigation, 
used  for  clean  wounds,  especially  when  they  are  near  joints, 
but  it  is  much  more  often  adopted  for  foul  or  sloughing 
ulcers,  under  which  head  it  is  again  mentioned.  Its  great 
drawback  is  the  risk  to  the  patient  of  catching  cold  from 
the  exposure,  which  can  hardly  be  avoided. 

To  set  up  an  irrigation  apparatus,  all  that  is  required  is 
an  arrangement  by  which  a  constant  drip  of  water,  or  of 
some  lotion,  can  be  made  to  fall  upon  the  wound,  as  shown 
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in  Fig.  132.    This  may  bedone  by  suspending  a  vessel  over 
the  wound,  properly   fitted  with  a  tap  and  india-rubber 
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tubing,  or  the  tube  may  be  allowed  to  act  as  a  eyphon.  In 
either  ciise  die  ditliciilty  is  to  get  the  drip  to  be  Buffidently 
slow,  and  quite  as  good  a  plan,  is  the  simiilcr  one  of  hanging 
one  or  two  strips  of  Jint  from  a  vessel  supported  above  the 
wound.  The  fluid  is  evenly  distributed,  drop  by  drop,  by 
the  stiips  which  act  as  syphons  by  the  capillary  attraction 
of  their  fibres  (soo  Fig.  132).  It  will  be  necessary  to  put 
some  |i.iti  or  bakin  beneath  tlie  wounded  part,  and  the  bed 
must  lie  kept  diy  with  water-proofing ;  but  there  is  always 
some  slopping,  and  the  patient  had  better  he  in  blankets. 

Plain  water,  Condy,  carbolic,  boracic,  or  iodine  lotions, 
are  the  fluids  most  frequently  used  for  irrigation,  and 
although,  if  this  treatment  be  continued  for  many  days, 
the  granulalions  are  apt  to  become  sodden,  no  dressing  will 
more  efficiently  cleiin  a  wound  ;  immcmon  of  the  wounded 
part  in  a  luitli  of  wnfia  c:ii'liolic,  or  Condy,  for  many  hours, 
IS  often  also  extremely  beneficial, 

A  poultice  is  now  rarely  seen  in  the  surgical  wards  of  a 
hospital,  or  in  any  jilaco  where  the  practices  of  cleanly 
surgery  are  observed  ;  and  if  any  attempt  be  made  to 
maintain  a  truly  aseptic  standard  in  the  methods 
adopted  for  the  treatment  of  wotiTids,  the  use  of  a  fermen- 
table decomposable  mass  of  liread  crumb  or  crushed  linseed, 
which  constitutes  the  old-fashioned  poultice,  becotnea 
impossible. 

lu  the  medical  wards  this  kind  of  application  of  warmth 
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and  moisture  is  not  open  to  the  same  objection,  and  among 
the  out-patients  in  the  treatment  of  the  sores  and  whitlows 
and  similar  casualties  of  daily  life,  it  is  hardly  likely  that 
they  will  ever  really  go  out  of  use.  Crushed  hnseed 
meal,  or  stale  bread  crumbs,  are  the  chief  materials  used, 
while  the  addition  of  an  eighth  part  of  charcoal  powder 
forms  the  ordinary  charcoal  poultice,  a  very  common  appli- 
cation to  foetid  wounds.* 

The  indications  which  call  for  a  poultice,  may  be  met,  compresses  of 
though  perhaps  not  quite  so  well,  by  water  dressing,  c^wi.  Jfiliif  "^"^'^ 
pletdy  covered  with  gutta-percha  tissue,  or  oiled  silk,  or  by 
spongio-piline,    cut  to    the   requisite    shape,   and   soaked 
in  either  hot  or  cold  water.     To  such  an  application  the 
term  "  a  compress  "  is  applied. 

Certain  alcoholic  tinctures,  generally  freely  diluted,  are  Tinotnres. 
in  common  use  as  wet  dressings.  Of  these,  Friar's  Balsam 
(Tinctura  Benzoinse  Co.)  should  be  mentioned  as  an  admir- 
able stimulant  for  wounds  which  are  slow  to  heal.  It  is 
applied  by  soaking  pads,  or  strips  of  lint,  in  the  tincture, 
and  is  probably  the  best  of  the  prcfxarations  of  aromatic 
gum  resins. 

Whether  the  tincture  of  arnica  has  any  especially  benefi- 
cial action  on  bruises,  contused  wounds,  and  the  like, 
beyond  that  of  the  spirit  it  contains,  is  doubted  by  many, 
yet  it  would  be  singular  if  so  widespread  a  belief  as  that 
which  prevails  as  to  its  virtues,  were  quite  groundless.  It 
is,  however,  certain  that  even  very  weak  lotions  made  with 
this  tinctiu*e  will  sometimes  create  quite  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  irritation,  which  may  run  on  into  true  erysipelas ; 
and  the  drug  ceruiinly  possesses  no  merits  to  compensate  for 
the  drawbacks  of  such  a  risk. 

Tincture  of  iodine,  freely  diluted,  is  often  used  as  an 
antiseptic  and  stimulant  application  ;  it  makes  an  admirable 
irrigating  fluid,  especially  for  foul  wounds. 

Coming  now  to  the  oily  dressings  and  ointments  ;  olive  oil,  oiiy  dpessings. 
pure  and  simple,  would  be  largely  used,  on  account  of  its 
absolutely  non-irritant  qualities,  were  it  not  so  apt  to  become 
rancid ;  but  when  carbolic  acid  is  added  to  it,  it  forms  an 
application  to  wounds  which  is  universally  appreciated. 
Carbolised  oil  usually  contains  one  part  of  the  acid  to  40  of  carbolic  oil 
oil,  but  other  proportions  may  be  found  more  useful  in 

•  Charcoal  in  potcder,  is  perhaps  tlio  most  powerful  disinfectant 
and  deodoriser  known ;  used  as  a  poultice  this  property  is  greatly 
impaired.  The  methods  of  making  poultices  and  fomentations,  are 
explained  later. 
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special  cases.  In  the  proportion  of  1  in  15  or  1  in  20,  it 
lowers  local  sensibility  without  having  the  escharotic  pro- 
perties of  the  pure  acid  or  its  stronger  solutions.  It  is 
generally  used  by  soaking  pads  or  strips  of  lint  in  it.  The 
Enoaiyptas  oil.  oil  of  cucalyptus,  thymol,  or  terebene  may  also  be 
mixed  with  olive  oil,  and  used  in  precisely  the  same  way  as 
the  CJirbolised  oil.  They  are  all  good  dressings,  although 
they  have  not  yet  been  shown  to  be  in  any  way  superior  to 
carbolic  oil :  any  of  them,  the  eucalyptus  oil  especially,  may 
be  used  when  carbolic  acid  is  contra-indicated. 

All  these  dressings,  if  continued  for  long,  are  apt  to  make 
the  granulations  large  and  flabby  ;  they  should  then  be 
changed  for  some  astringent  lotion,  such  as  a  solution  of 
sulphate  or  chloride  of  zinc. 

Castor  oil  is  rarely  applied  externally,  except  in  injuries 
to  the  eye,  where  its  viscidity  and  blandness  make  it  very 
useful. 

Ointments  of  various  kinds  are  largely  employed  as  dress- 
ings for  wounds,  especially  in  the  later  stages  of  their 
healing.  Some  are  chosen  for  this  purpose  because  they 
are  non-irritant,  as  the  ung.  simplex,  or  ung.  spermaceti,  or 
because  they  have  more  or  less  stimulant  properties,  as  the 
ung.  zinci  oxydi.,  or  the  ung.  hydrarg.  nitroxydi,  diluted 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  vaseline  or  lard.  For  others  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  text  books  on  therapeutics. 

Vaseline,  though  in  no  sense  an  oily  material,  may  con- 
veniently he  classod  with  them.  It  is  a  clean  and  blfind 
dressing,  and  serves  also  as  a  basis  to  which  various  drugs 
may  be  added,  so  that  they  can  be  apj)licd  as  ointments. 
Some  of  these  will  be  mentioned  under  the  headings  of  the 
dressings  of  ulcers,  bed  sores,  syphilitic  sores,  etc. 

Speaking  generally,  ointments  are  most  conveniently 
applied  by  spreading  them  on  lint  or  on  old  rags. 


Castor  oil 


ointments. 


Vaseline. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

Of  the  Antiskptio  Dressings  op  Wounds,  and  the 
Aseptic  Precautions  op  Operative  Surgery. 

Since  this  chapter  was  written  it  has  been  alrceuiy  necessary  to 
ahnoat  wholly  re-write  it  once  for  the  Second  Edition.  It  is  now 
necessary  to  recognise  the  still  further  recent  developinciits  of  the 
practice  of  treating  by  aseptic  or  antiseptic  mcthocls  all  wounds 
inflicted  by  surgeons.  The  alterations  seem  to  coi.cerii  details 
rather  than  principles,  and  more  particularly  to  concern  the 
question  as  to  whether  absolute  "  Listcrisiu  "  be  indeed  the  best 
way  of  destroying,  or  iuhibiting  the  development  of  bacteria  in  a 
wound. 

Moreover,  it  seems  to  be  the  growing  opinion,  that  in  order  to 
prevent  septic  changes  and  their  absorption,  it  is  not  so  essential  to 
render  the  contact  of  germ  elements  with  living  tissues  impossible, 
or  to  destroy  them  if  they  are  already  present,  as  it  has  been 
hitherto  believed  to  be ;  and  it  has  further  been  shown  to  be  much 
more  diihcult  to  effect  that  destruction  in  healthy  living  tissues, 
than  in  artificial  cultivation  fluids. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  opinion  is  fast  gaining  ground  that  a 
wound  will  run  a  perfectly  aseptic  course,  if  bacterian  development 
be  inhibited  only. 

The  practical  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  the  elaborate  precau- 
tions >^ich  have  been  taken  to  secure  this  complete  protection  of 
wounds  from  the  presence  of  germs,  or  their  immediate  destruction, 
if  there,  are  very  difficult  to  effect,  and  are  also  unnecessary,  pro- 
vided that  the  wounded  tissues  be  maintained  in  such  a  condition 
that  their  development  is  made  impos.^Iljle. 

The  antagonism  again,  that  healthy  living  tissues  present  to  the 
energy  and  action  of  bacteria  is  more  fully  recognised. 

Thus,  while  the  value  of  antiseptic  dressings  in  preventing  septic 
absorption  is  as  much  allowed  as  ever,  the  opinion  is  gaining 
ground  that  these  results  may  he  obtained  in  more  simple  ways 
than  heretofore,  and  faith  is  a^ain  being  more  placed  in  the  capacity 
of  healthy  tissues  in  a  wound  to  heal  aseptically  and  to  be 
unaffected  by  germ  elements  in  their  neighbourhood,  provided  that 
they  are  so  treated  as  to  be  kept  in  health  throughout. 

This  tendency  to  simplicity  has  especially  sliown  itself  in  the 
abandonment  of  the  spray,  and  the  substitution  of  irrigation,  cither 
throughout  the  operation,  or  towards  its  termmation,  the  antiseptic 
fluids  nsed  being  carbolic  acid  (1  in  40),  or  pcrchloride  of  mercury 
(1  in  1000).  In  all  other  details  of  immersion  of  instruments, 
sponges,  etc.,  the  proceedings  are  the  same  as  in  a  strict  Listerian 
dressing,  and  the  wound  is  dressed  witli  carbolic  or  corrosive 
sublimate  gauze,  salicylic  wool,  or  with  iodoform  freely  sprinkled 
over  the  wound,  and  then  covered  with  the  gauze  or  wool ;  the 
rules  for  drainage  being  according  to  ordinary  surgical  principles. 
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The  Antiseptic  Method  of  Lister. 

dzMdn^  Descriptions  of  the  germ  theory  of  disease,  and  the  other 

arguments  by  which  Professor  Lister  seeks  to  place  on  a 
scientific  basis  the  proceedings  which  have  for  their  object 
absolute  purity  of  the  surfaces  of  wounds,  and  of  everything 
that  may  come  in  contact  therewith,  may  readily  be  found 
by  all  who  desire  to  inform  themselves  on  these  points,* 
and  we  have  here  only  to  stale,  as  shortly  as  may  be,  how 
the  necessary  details  of  the  Listerian  method  should  be 
carried  out. 

At  first  sight  these  may  seem  very  numerous,  minute,  and 
difficult  to  remember,  but  as  a  fact  if  it  be  conceded  that  the 
surgeon  or  dresser  himself  believes  in  the  reasonableness  and 
necessity  of  all  the  precautions,  these  details  will  be  carried 
out  as  matters  of  routine,  without  fear  of  any  being  forgotten. 
Many  of  the  points  which  are  very  important  or  essential 
.  to  the  success  of  the  Listerian  dressing,  are  yet  common  to  it 
and  to  other  forms  of  cleanly  surgery,  and  as  such,  are  de- 
scribed under  the  head  of  the  general  treatment  of  wounds. 
Drainage,  for  example,  and  the  employment  of  animal  liga- 
tures, arc  essential  points  in  several  methods  of  dressing 
wounds,  other  than  the  Listerian  plan,  although  the  recogni- 
tion of  their  importiince  is  largely  due  to  Professor  Lister's 
advocacy. 

Perfect  asepsiB.  A  wound  may  be  considered  to  have  run  a  perfectly  aseptic 
course,  when  there  is  thron.t^hout  its  healing,  no  fever,  and 
no  supfiuratiiyn.  It  is  desired  to  secure  this  by  the  Listerian 
dressing,  and  all  cases  in  which,  after  antiseptic  precautions 
have  been  taken,  traumatic  fever,  or  profuse  suppuration, 
or  both,  develop,  must  be  regarded  as  failures,  however 
well  the  patient  may  recover.  On  the  other  hand,  wounds 
both  large  and  deep  will  often  under  good  hygienic 
conditions,  heal  without  suppuration,  indeed  perfectly 
ascptically,  although  these  special  precautions  have  not 
been  taken. 

The  necessary        It  is  obvious  that  the  ListcHan  method,  when  it  is  applied 

precautions.  .  i         .       .  ^        e  e  i  i 

to  ojxiration  wounds,  starts  under  far  more  favourable  con- 
ditions than  in  the  case  of  accidentJil  injuries  ;  but  in  both 
instances  the  same  end  is  desired,  and  much  the  same  means 
are  taken  to  attain  it. 

Tiiese  moans  are,  all  of  tluMu,  Uiken  so  as  to  ensure  absolute 
purity,  and  the  absence  of  ^crni  elements,  and  they  may 


>9 


•  See  for  oKample  Sir  W.   McConn.ick's  "Antiseptic  Surgery.' 
Smith,  Elder  &  Co.  1880  ;    or  ^Ir.  \V.  Watson  Cheyne's  work  on  the  , 

saino  subject.  1882.  i 
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be  considered  under  the  following  hoada  : — purity  (1)  of 
the  air ;  (2)  of  the  wound  and  of  the  parts  adjoining ;  (3)  of 
all  instruments,  bandages,  and  other  things  which  can 
come  into  contact  with  the  wound ;  (4)  of  the  persons  of 
all  concerned  in  its  drcHsing. 

Moreover,  tnis  method  is  concerned  not  only  with  the 
dressing  of  the  wound  in  an  absolutely  cleanly  fashion,  but 
with  the  maintenance  of  it  in  this  condition. 

Purity  of  the  air  sarroimdinff  tlie  wound.  Poriiy  of  ibi 

This  is  attained  by  making  a  spray  of  steam,  or  of  air,  '  ' 
loaded  with  carbolic  acid,  which  must  envelop  tho  hands  of 
the  operator  and  assistant,  and   all  the  piiFta  about  the 
wound. 

Such  a  spray  may  be  produced  bj"  an  ordinary  "  hand 
bellows  spray  producer,"  and  this  will  do  in  default  of  a 
bettor.  But  steam  produced  under  a  working  pressure  of 
about  60  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  from  a  copper  boiler,  is 
now  almost  always  used  as  the  agent  to  dilTuse  the  acid. 

A  good   pattern    of   a  steam   spray   is    figured    below  The  ntr*; 
(Fig.  1J3),  and  though  a  verbal  description  of  its  Boveral ''"^'™^ 


Fiu.  133. — Steam  S^ray  Producer. 

I»rt«  would  be  lengthy,  a  minute's  inspection  will  enable 
16 
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any  intelligent  person  thoroughly  to  understand  its 
working. 

A  full  sized  spray  ^nll  use  up  about  12  oz.  of  water^  and 
a  somewhat  larger  quantity  of  the  acid  solution,  in  an  hour, 
if  one  nozzle  alone  be  used.  The  strength  of  the  carbolic 
solution  in  the  reservoir  should  be  1  in  liO. 

The  following  are  the  chief  points  to  be  borne  in  mind 
in  the  management  of  the  spray : — 

The  trimming  of  the  lamp  must  be  looked  to  carefully, 
and  care  taken  that  there  is  spirit  enough  to  last  half  as 
long  again  as  the  spray  is  expected  to  be  re(iuired. 

The  water  should  he  put  into  the  boiler  nearly  boiling,  or 
much  time  will  be  wasted ;  it  should  never  be  allowed  to 
boil  away. 

As  soon  as  the  necessary  pressure  of  steam  is  produced, 
the  lamp  should  be  turned  down,  so  that  the  flame  is  just 
enough  to  maintain  an  efficient  spray. 

The  safety  valve  should  not  be  loaded  beyond  the  minimum 
pressure,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  to  avoid  stnxining  the  boiler. 

The  tube,  up  wliich  the  carbolic  passes,  should  have  a 
metal  T  piece  at  the  lower  end,  into  the  cross  pieces  of 
which  two  jsmall  pieces  of  sponge  should  be  placed,  to 
prevent  any  grit  passing  up  and  clogging  the  nozzle. 

The  reservoir  should  be  watched  to  see  that  the  supply 
does  not  run  short,  and  care  should  always  be  taken  that 
there  be  no  settlemont  of  undissolved  acid  at  the  bottom,  as 
may  happen  in  badly  made  solutions. 

In  cold  weather  a  little  gain  in  the  warmth  of  the  spray 
mciy  be  attained  by  warming  the  acid  solution. 

The  spray  must  be  so  placed  that  it  shall  not  play  on  the 
face  of  tlie  patient,  and  must  be  at  that  distiince  which  will 
allow  the  finest  part  of  the  steam  cloud  to  envelop  the 
wound. 

If,  by  any  mischance,  the  spray  ceases  to  diffuse  the  acid, 
it  becomes  bluish,  and  loss  noisy.  The  wound  must  then  be 
immediately  covered  up  with  a  pad  of  soaked  carbolic 
gauze,  or  with  a  large  carbolised  sponge,  which  should  be 
kept  ready  to  hand. 

If  either  the  steam  or  acid  nozzle  gets  choked,  it  must  be 
cleared  })y  passing  a  fine  wire,  never  a  piuj  down  it.  The 
lamp  sliould  be  turned  out  directly  the  spray  ceases  to  be 
used,  and  the  boiler  emptied. 

Purity  of  the  instnuiunts. 

All  instruments  and  needles  should  be  got  ready  before- 
hand^ and  these  together  with  the  drainage  tubes,  ligatures, 
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and  everything  with  which  the  wound  may  have  to  be 
touched  must  be  placed  in  shallow  pans  and  covered  with  a 
1  in  20  solution  of  carbolic  acid.  Unless  this  be  done, 
there  will  always  be  a  risk  of  something  being  snatched  up 
in  a  hurry,  before  it  has  been  passed  through  the  solution, 
but  both  this  precaution,  and  the  habit  of  placing  the 
instruments  in  the  solution  in  the  intervals  of  their  use, 
will  soon  be  automatically  carried  out  by  any  surgeon  who 
means  to  be  thorough. 

Sponges  may  safely  be  employed  if  they  be  kept  perfectly  o«  the  spongea. 
clean,  but  those  used  for  antiseptic  dressings  should  be  kept 
apart  from  those  in  ordinary  use,  in  a  closed  vessel  filled  with 
a  1  in  20  carbolic  acid  solution.  After  use  they  should  be 
washed  in  water,  and  then  in  a  solution  of  washing  soda, 
and  replaced  in  the  vessel.  During  an  operation  or  a 
dressing  they  should  be  cleansed  in  a  1  in  40  solution,  as 
required. 

Purity  of  the  persons  of  the  dressers  and  surgeons.  oi  the 

In  addition  to  ordinary  washing,  the  hands  of  every  one  hAnd8,^ete. 
who  may  be  required  to  touch  the  patient  should  be 
thoroughly  rinsed  in  carbolic  acid,  about  1  in  40,  and  if  at 
any  time  during  the  dressing  the  hands  come  in  contact 
with  material  which  has  not  been  carbolised,  they  should 
again  be  put  in  the  solution.  It  is  generally  convenient  for 
the  surgeon  or  dresser  to  wear  over  the  sleeves  a  pair  of 
gauntlets  or  cuffs,  which  may  conveniently  be  made  of  the 
pink  waterproof  material,  described  on  page  245.  This 
will  protect  the  coat-sleeve  from  the  soaking  spray,  and  its 
smooth  surface  is  easily  kept  aseptic. 

Purity  of  tlie  vxmnd  and  adjacent  parts,  of  the  wound 

This  is  ill  great  part  secured  by  the  spray,  but  other  pre-  JJrta!^^**'*'^' 
cautions  are  needful.  The  edges  and  neighboiu*hood  of  an 
accidental  wound,  or  the  skin  surface  where  an  operation 
wound  is  about  to  be  made,  must  be  washed,  or  rather 
8crubl)ed,  with  the  1  in  20  or  1  in  30  carbolic  solution.  If 
hairs  are  growing  over  or  near  the  part,  they  must  be  cut 
close  or  shaved.  The  other  parts  of  the  limb  or  trunk 
should  be  protected  from  the  spray  by  macintosh  sheeting,* 
and  a  very  effectual  "  cordon ''  of  aseptic  material  may  use- 
fully be  made,  by  disposing  a  towel,  or  towels  wrung  out  of 
1  in  40  solution,  around  the  parts  concerned  in  the  oper- 
ation or  the  dressing. 

*  Waterproof  sheeting  must  also  be  used  to  protect  the  neigh- 
bouring blankets  or  clothes  from  the  spray. 
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The  details  of  the  arrest  of  bleeding,  the  drainage,  and 
the  application  of  sutures,  are  those  which  have  been  already 
described.  Forcipressure  or  torsion  may  be  freely  employ ea, 
and  a  silk  ligature  may  be  used  if  the  occasion  calls  for  it, 
but  c.itgut  is  the  material  which  will  most  commonly  be 
employed.  The  general  rule  as  to  the  desirability  of  arrest- 
ing all  haemorrhage  before  the  wound  is  closed,  applies  with 
equal  force  to  antiseptic  wounds  as  to  others,  for  though  a 
blood  clot,  lying  in  the  cavity  of  such  a  wound,  may  cer- 
tainly become  organised,  or  at  least  be  replaced  by  organised 
tissue,  its  presence  is  to  be  avoided  if  possible.  The  wound 
having  been  closed,  and  the  drainage  tube  adjusted,  a  final 
syringing  with  1  in  20  carbolic  solution  should  always  be 
perfonned,  and  that  so  thoroughly,  that  the  whole  of  the 
wound  cavity  is  distended  and  all  blood  clots  washed  away. 
The  covering  or  Whatever  the  wound  may  have  been,  it  should  be  now 
absolutely  aseptic,  and  the  next  point  to  consider  is  how  it 
is  to  be  "  dressed,"  that  is,  covered  wj9,  so  that  the  changes 
which  it  will  go  through  from  this  time,  until  it  is  com- 
pletely hetiled,  may  be  performed  in  an  absolutely  healthy 
fashion,  without  fever,  suppuration,  or  pain.  In  a  chemi- 
cally pure  atmosphere,  this  would  be  attained  without 
further  precautions,  and  even  in  good  country  air,  operation 
and  other  wounds  will  run  an  aseptic  course  with  any 
simple  dressing.  But  in  hospital  wards,  and  in  most 
dwellings,  precautions  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  germ 
laden  air  from  coming  into  contact  with  the  wound,  or  with 
whatever  in  the  way  of  discharge  may  be  coming  from  it, 
unless  it  has  been  previously  purified. 

This  is  the  ratlomde  of  the  gauze  dressing  of  Listerian 
wounds,  and  it  is  founded  on  the  same  reasoning  as  the 
preservation  of  putrcscible  fluids  from  decomposition  in  test 
tubes,  by  inserting  pledgets  of  cotton  wool  into  the  mouths 
of  the  tubes,  the  fluids  being  at  the  time  free  from  anything 
which  cfin  set  up  septic  changes. 

Over  the  wound  itself  is  first  placed  a  strip  of  green  oiled 
silk,  made  impermeable  to  moisture  by  copal  varnish,  and 
then  coated  with  a  thin  layer  of  dextrine.  This  "protective" 
keef)s  the  edges  of  the  wound  from  being  irritated  by  the 
gauze.  The  end  of  the  drainage  tube  should  come  through 
a  hole  cut  in  it ;  tiie  silk  must  be  soaked  in  a  1  in  40  car- 
bolic acid  solution  before  application. 

The  dressiiii;  which  is  applied  next,  is  a  very  loosely 
woven  "gauze"  or  muslin,  unbleached,  and  saturated  in  a 
mixture  of  carbolic  acid,  resin,  and  paralhn,  in  the  propor- 


The  nse  of  the 
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Details  of  the 
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tion  of  one  part  of  the  acid  to  four  of  each  of  the  other 
ingredients.  The  resin  makes  the  muslin  somewhat  sticky, 
and  this  greatly  adds  to  the  firmness  of  the  dressing. 

This  gauze  is  used  in  the  form  of  pads,  rollers,  and  of 
loosely  crumpled  up  pieces,  which  serve  to  fill  up  crevices, 
and  to  absorb  discharges,  and  which  is  called  *' gauze 
waste." 

Oyer  the  protective  there  is  generally  placed  a  pad 
moistened  with  1  in  40  carbolic  acid  solution ;  this  serves 
for  firm,  even  pressure  on  the  wound.  Over  and  around 
the  pad  a  sufficient  quantity  of  gauze  waste  must  then  be 
disposed,  especially  about  the  lower  parts  of  the  wound, 
the  amount  varying  according  to  the  amount  of  discharge 
which  is  expected.  A  few  turns  of  a  gauze  roller  may 
conveniently  be  used  to  fix  these  internal  layers  of  the 
dressing,  and  if  a  firm  pressure  be  wanted,  as  very  generally 
happens,  it  should  now  be  applied.  Then  a  large  square, 
or  shaped  piece,  eight  or  twelve  layers  thick,  is  placed  over 
the  whole,  and  bandaged  on  with  another  roller  as  firmly 
as  is  necessary. 

Between  the  outermost  layer  of  this  piece  and  all  the  The  water- 
restj  a  piece  of  pink  waterproof  sheeting  is  placed  with  the  p'*****"*- 
smooth  face  towards  the  wound ;  it  should  be  a  little  smaller 
all  roimd  than  the  gauze.  Its  use  is  to  prevent  the  dis- 
charge coming  into  contact  with  the  air  when  it  has  soaked 
through  all  the  layers.  The  waterproofing  should  be 
sponged  with  1  in  40  carbolic  before  it  is  placed  between 
the  gauze  layers. 

This  outer  piece  must  be  large  enough  to  well  overlap  the 
inner  gauze  dressings,  and  to  serve  as  a  general  wrapper 
over  all.  The  spray  should  not  be  turned  off  until  this 
outer  piece  has  been  applied,  when  the  dressing  may  be 
considered  finished,  so  far  as  the  antiseptic  measures  are 
concerned. 

The  steps  to  be  taken  at  the  future  dressings  are  precisely  Rc^drcssins. 
the  same  as  for  the  original  one.    The  spray  must  be  turned 
on  directly  the  outer  bandages  are  loosened,  and  all  the 
precautions  for  cleanliness  of  hands,  instruments,  etc.,  must 
be  as  rigidly  carried  out. 

It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  rules  as  to  the  time  of  re-  Time  of, 
dressing.     Some  cases  may  be  left  for  weeks,  indeed,  until 
the  wound  is  completely  healed,  while  others  will  recjuire 
to  be  dressed  daily.     Other  things  being  equal,  the  period ' 
depends  upon  the  amount  of  discharge,  for  as  soon  as  there 
are  signs  of  this  coming  near  the  siu-face,  the  time  for  fresh 
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dressing  has  come,  though  a  little  delay  may  safely  be 
allowed  if  additional  external  layers  of  gauze  are  imme- 
diately put  on. 

Any  circumstance  which  arouses  a  suspicion  that  things 
are  going  wrong,  such  as  undue  pain,  or  a  high  temperature, 
will  call  for  prompt  re-dressing.  The  wound  will  be  known 
to  be  aseptic,  by  the  absence  of  smell,  or  of  any  discolor- 
ation of  the  silver  sutures,  or  of  the  oiled  silk ;  its  edges 
should  present  a  quiet,  inactive  appearance,  and  there 
should  be  very  little  tenderness  anywhere.  The  discharge 
should  be  serous,  or  in  recent  cases,  blood  stained,  moderate 
in  amount,  and  freely  discharged  through  the  tubes. 

In  repressing,  the  skin  surface  around  the  wound  should 
be  lightly  sponged  with  1  in  40  carbolic  solution,  and  gentle 
pressure  made  to  ascertain  that  there  is  no  bagging  of  dis- 
charge. The  drainage  tu])e  should  be  taken  out,  syringed 
through  with  1  in  20  carbolic  and  replaced  (being  shortened 
if  necessary).  The  wound  should  not  be  syringed  through, 
as  this  will  only  separate  parts  which  are  adhering.  If  at 
any  time  the  wound  becomes  in  the  least  offensive,  or  freely 
suppurates,  antiseptic  precautions  may  be  said  to  have  failed, 
and  may  be  discarded  at  once  for  more  simple  measures. 
Modifications  of      Modi/lrations  of  the  Lisienan  pkin. — At  the  commencement 

the  Liatenan  fi.*^i  ''      y  .-^  f   ,^ 

plan.  of  this  chapter  we  have  given  some  accoimt  of  the  recent 

methods  of  antiseptic  dressing  which  have  so  far  departed 
from  the  original  plan  that  they  cannot  be  rightly  called 
"  modifications  "  of  the  Listerian  dressing.  The  new  anti- 
septic materials  used  in  these  dressings  are  chiefly  solutions 
of  corrosive  sublimate,  in  strengths  of  from  1  part  in  800 
to  1  in  2000,  corrosive  sublimate  gauze,  or  wood  wool, 
moss,  oakum,  etc.,  similarly  impregnated,  iodoform  powder, 
or  iodoform  gauze.  But  all  of  these,  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  iodoform  powder,  are  used  for  dressings  other- 
wise strictly  Listerian.  Again,  with  regard  to  the  spray, 
some  surgeons  have  abandoned  it  while  retaining  all  other 
precautions,  "^ile  others  only  turn  it  on  at  the  conclusion, 
of  an  operation  and  while  the  dressings  are  being  applied. 

Some  surgeons  syringe  the  wound  out  with  a  carbolic 
solution  at  each  time  of  dressing,  as  a  matter  of  routine. 

Carbolised  ointments  should  also  be  mentioned  as  being 
used  in  antiseptic  dressings,  in  the  form  of  Professor  Lister's 
"  carbolic  cream,"  or  as  a  mixture  of  the  acid  with  vaseline, 
and  a  dry  carbolised  atmosj)here  has  been  attempted  in  two 
or  three  different  ways,  but  hitherto  without  practical 
success. 
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Other  substances  have  been  substituted  for  carbolic  acid  Thymol, 
in  the  spray.  The  chief  of  these  is  thj/Jiwl,  a  not  distant 
chemical  ally  of  carbolic  acid.  Gauze  bandages  may  also 
readily  be  impregnated  with  it.  The  antiseptic  properties 
of  this  substance  are  certainly  inferior  to  carbolic  acid,  and 
its  thyme-like  smell  soon  becomes  annoying. 

Salicylic  acid  has  not  been  used  in  the  spray,  but  in  saiicyiio  aeia 
iolicylie  wool  we  have  a  material,  little,  if  at  all  inferior  to  ^  ***°^ 
carbolic  gauze  as  an  antiseptic,  and  which,  mechanically, 
has  in  some  respects  distinct  advantages. 

Salicylic  wool  is  an  absorbent  wool  {i.e.,  cotton,  from 
which  all  grease  has  been  removed  by  alkalies),  which 
having  been  soaked  in  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  acid,  and 
then  dried,  retains  it  within  Its  meshes  in  crystals. 

In  many  instances  the  wool  may  be  entirely  substituted 
for  the  gauze,  the  whole  dressing  simply  consisting  of  a 
suflRcient  quantity  of  the  wool  placed  over  the  wound,  and 
covered  with  a  bandage ;  but  most  commonly  the  wool  is 
used  with  the  gauze,  supplying  the  place  of  the  gauze 
waste,  in  filling  up  interstices  and  corners.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  shake  it  about  as  little  as  possible,  for  the  acid 
particles  are  peculiariy  irritating  to  the  nostrils  and  throats 
of  the  bystanders,  and  it  should  be  cut,  not  torn. 

This  acid  can  also  be  employed  to  impregnate  jute,  a 
much  cheaper  material,  and  1  jiart  dissolves  in  about  10  of 
alcohol.  The  strongest  watery  solution,  1  part  in  300,  is  a 
good  antiseptic  lotion  for  washing  out  abscesses,  etc.,  but  is 
not  so  powerful  as  carbolic  acid. 

In  consequence  of  the  expense  of  the  gauze,  felt  and  tow  carboUc  tow, 
are  also  largely  used  on  the  Continent ;  they  are  im])reg-  * 
nated  with  carbolic  acid  in  the  same  way  as,  but  hold  even 
more  than,  the  gauze.  On  the  other  hand,  a  more  com- 
fortable and  much  more  expensive  gauze  is  manufactured 
by  carefully  bleaching  and  softening  the  coarse  muslin 
commonly  employed,  before  it  is  impregnated  with  the  acid. 

But  the  two  antiseptics  which  are  now  most  used  in  the  Mercuric 
preparation  of  dressings,  are  (1)  sal-alembroth  (a  double  ^^'**"^^*' 
salt  of  perchloride  of  mercury  and  ammonium  (hloride); 
and  (2)  the  double  cy<inide  of  mercury  and  zinc.  Sal- 
alembroth  gauze  contains  1  per  cent.,  and  the  wool  2  per 
cent.,  the  mercuric  zinc  dressings  about  3  per  cent,  of  the 
salt ;  the  former  are  coloured  blue  and  the  latter  violet,  the 
colouring  matter  not  only  rendering  the  material  e.isily 
recognizable,  but  also  serves,  in  the  case  of  the  mercuric 
zinc,  to  fix  the  salt  in  the  dressings.     The  disadvantage  of 
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the  alombroth  preparations  is  that  the  discharges  from  the 
wound  readily  dissolve  the  salt,  and  soaking  in  the  dress- 
ings take  up  a  larger  and  larger  amount,  until  the  solution 
may  become  strong  enough  to  cause  vesication  of  the  skin. 
In  using  either  dressing  a  layer  of  gauze,  which  has  been 
wrung  out  of  1  in  2000  mercuric  chloride  or  carbolic  solution, 
is  first  applied  ;  over  this  several  layers  of  dry  gauze,  and 
finally,  a  plentiful  covering  of  wool. 

The  following  substances  may  also  be  used  as  dressings 
or  washes  for  wounds,  which  in  other  respects  have  been 
treated  on  the  Listerian  plan,  and  may  keep  them  in  an 
aseptic  condition,  but  none,  as  far  as  we  know  at  present, 
are  as  certain  to  do  so  as  the  carbolic  or  corrosive  sublimate 
gauze  or  the  salicylic  wool. 

(1)  Lint  soaked  in  1  in  20  to  1  in  40  carbolic  oil,  as 
recommended  in  the  ordinary  dressing  of  wounds.  This  is 
sometimes  useful  in  plugging  wounds,  as  in  operations  for 
caries  or  necrosis. 

(2)  Preparations  of  boracic  acid,  (a)  Boracic  lotion^  a 
saturated  watery  solution  (a])out  4  per  cent.)  is  odourless 
and  non-irritant ;  it  is  generally  tinted  pink  with  litmus  to 
distinguish  it  from  plain  water.  It  has  been  used  in  the 
spray  for  operations,  but  more  commonly  for  throat  affec- 
tions, (b)  Boracic  lint,  this  contains  nearly  its  own  weight 
of  the  crystals  of  the  acid,  incoroorated  by  soaking  the  lint 
in  a  boiling  saturated  solution,  and  drying.  It  is  also 
generally  coloured  pink.  This  material  is  also  largely  used 
in  ordinary  non-Listerian  dressing,  (c)  Boracic  ointments. 
Mixtures  of  the  acid  with  wax  or  vaseline  are  aseptic  and 
non-irritant.  The  former  is  made  of  10  parts  of  the  acid, 
10  of  white  wax,  and  20  parts  each  of  almond  oil  and 
paniliin.  The  vaseline  ointment  is  a  5  to  10  per  cent, 
mixture. 

Borogiyoeridd.  Bowglycende,  introduced  by  Professor  Barff  as  a  means  of 
preserving  meat  from  decomposition,  was  soon  employed  in 
antiseptic  surgery.*  It  is  a  semi-solid  substance,  like  half- 
melted  stearine,  and  is  soluble  in  water.  A  5  per  cent, 
solution  is  generally  used,  both  to  wash  the  wound  and  to 
saturate  lint  for  dressings,  but  it  mixes  also  with  vaseline 
as  an  ointment. 

EandtfptHs  oil  is  a  ^ood  antiseptic,  and  is  recommended  by 
Prof.  Listerf  to  be  used  when  carbolic  acid  is  not  advisable. 

•    VoT  a  full  account  of   its  use,  by  Mr.  Barwell,  see  British 
liL'dirnl  Journal,  18S2,  Vol.  TI.,  p.  362; 'also  p.  371. 
t  See  Lancet^  January,  1881,  p.  828. 
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An  antiseptic  gauze  may  be  made  with  a  mixture  of  1  pait 
of  the  oil,  and  3  parts  each  of  dammar  and  paraffin ;  or  a 
mixture  of  dammar  and  the  oil  may  be  used  with  lint.  It 
also  mixes  with  olive  oil. 

The  following  substances  need  only  be  enumerated  as  other  anti 
possessing  distinct  antiseptic  properties,  and  having  a  more  ^^^^^ 
or  less  extended  employment  for  that  end  : — Acetate  of 
alumina,  oil  of  turpentine,  naphthalin,  sugar. 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 
Wounds   Continued. 
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OP  THE  DRESSING  OF  BRXHSED  AND  PUNCTURED  WOUNDS, 
AND   OF  CERTAIN  SPECIAL  KINDS  OF  WOUNDS.      . 

OJ  the  Dressing  of  Bruised  Wounds. 

All  wounds  mayy  but  bruised  wounds  must  go  through 
certAin  phases  of  inflammation  ending  in  suppuratiye  granu- 
lations. The  accepted  pathplogy  of  this  process  is  to  be 
found  in  all  recent  text  books,  but  no  modem  word  ex- 
presses it  so  well  as  the  old-fashioned  phrase  of  the  digestion 
of  the  wound.  As  soon  as  this  is  accomplished,  and  not  till 
then,  the  wound  "  cleans ''  and  be^ns  to  heal ;  and  if  this 
old  word  were  more  often  in  our  tnoushts  and  mouths,  we 
should  more  rarely  see  wounds  with  bruised  and  inflamed 
edges  coerced  into  contact,  but  never  into  union. 

The  extent  of  this  "digestion"  varies  from  that  condition 
when  the  edges  of  the  wound  just  fail  to  unite  by  first 
intention,  but  quiet  down,  clean,  and  take  on  a  healing 
action  within  a  couple  of  days,  to  that  which  occiuv  when 
for  a  considerable  area  round  the  wound  the  tissues  have 
been  bruised  to  death,  and  must  separate  as  sloughs  before 
any  healing  can  take  place, 

Ab  soon  as  this  process  is  finished,  whether  the  merest 
pellicle  of  lymph,  or  a  large  slough,  has  been  thrown  off, 
the  wound  presents  few  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  dress- 
ing, and  any  of  the  plans  or  materials  before  mentioned 
may  be  used.  All  the  precautions  of  drainage  and  cleanli- 
ness must  be  rigidly  carried  out,  for  though  the  protective 
power  of  granulation  tissue  against  septic  poisoning  is  very 
great,  blood  poisons  may  yet  1)6  absorbed  thron;^h  it. 

It  is,  therefore,  in  their  earliest  stages  that  bruised 
wounds  present  special  points  in  their  dressing;  in  these 
injuries  the  internal  tension  which  is  sure  to  develop  in  the 
tissues  in  the  immediate  n('i'^li}>ourhood  of  the  wound,  must 
be  diminished  in  every  possible  way;  moreover,  as  the 
whole  process  is  an  infi.immatory  one,  and  may  be  septic  as 
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well,  the  cleansing  of  the  wound,  and  the  removal  of  all 
discharges  by  drainage,  etc.,  must  be  carefully  attended  to. 

A  bruised  or  torn  wound  should  never  be  tightly  closed  Bruised  wounds 
up,  and  this  not  only  because  the  edges  will  not  unite,  but  Sk^**®  "*^"^ 
because  the  dragging  together  of  tissues  of  doubtful  vitality 
must  still  further  reduce  their  chance  of  recovery.  The 
wounded  parts  should  be  replaced  and  supported  in  a  gentle 
fashion,  by  strapping  or  bandaging.  If  sutures  are  put  in 
they  must  serve  for  support  rather  than  for  readjustment, 
while  in  small  wounds  where  there  has  been  no  tearing  off 
of  flaps  of  tissue,  it  is  often  best  to  leave  the  wound  entirely 
open. 

In  all  cases,  unless  the  wound  be  left  open,  it  must  be  Must  be 
drained  even  more  carefully  than  a  clean  cut,  and  whatever       °*^' 
be  the  dressing  which  is  applied,  it  must  be  of  a  kind  that 
will  keep  down  the  swelling  and  tension,  prevent  foetor,  and 
hasten  the  separation  of  the  sloughs,  if  any  have  formed. 
For  these  ends  poultices  and  water  dressings,  the  former  Their  dressing, 
especially,  frequently  changed,  are  very  useful. 

If  the  wounds  become  foul,  charcoal  poultices,  or  Condy's  Management 
fluid,  or  terebene,  or  any  of  the  deodorising  dressings  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 
already  mentioned  may  be  used.  In  such  cases,  too,  irri- 
gation finds  its  best  application,  and  a  foul  gangrenous 
wound  will  often  become  sweet  in  an  hour  or  two  under  a 
trickling  stream  of  carbolic  or  Condy's  fluid.  In  other 
cases,  lint  soaked  in  carbolic  oil  will  suit  best.  If  the 
discharge  be  very  profuse  it  should  be  taken  up  with  pads 
of  absorbent  cotton- wool  (the  salicylic  wool  is  the  best),  or 
of  wood  wool,  or,  as  recommended  by  Surgeon-Major  Porter, 
bags  of  muslin,  filled  with  fresh  red  pine  sawdust,  may  be 
placed  beneath  or  around  the  wound.  Another  good  way 
of  cleaning  a  foul  wound  or  ulcer  is  to  allow  the  carbolic 
spray  to  play  upon  it  for  an  hour  or  two. 

All  the  arrangements  for  the  support  and  approximation 
of  the  edges  o'f  the  wound  must  be  carefully  watched  lest 
they  should  become  a  cause  of  tension,  and  therefore  of 
destruction  of  vitality.  Stitches  must  be  promptly  cut,  and 
strapping  removed,  almost  before  there  are  any  indications 
for  such  relief. 

Sometimes,   but  rarely,   the  congested    area   around  a  fso  of  incisions 
bruised  wound  requires  incisions  to  be  made  in  it,  as  is  so  tension.^® 
frequently  the  case  in  erysipelas  (g^.r.)  for  the   efTe.tual 
relief  of  tension. 

Fundured  wonn<h,  though  often  very  diflScult  to  manage,  punctured 
call  for  no  lengthy  consideration.     The  great  point  to  bear  ^'**^^*' 
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in  mind,  and  the  great  difficulty  to  combat,  is  to  prevent 
discharges  from  being  shut  up  in  the  depths  of  the  wound 
by  a  premature  closure  of  the  superficial  parts.  The  drain- 
age of  these  wounds  is  often  a  very  troublesome  matter, 
because  it  should  be  done  from  the  bottom,  and  the  mistake 
of  inserting  a  drainage  tube  through  the  puncture,  so  that 
the  place  of  exit  for  the  pus  is  the  highest  part  of  the 
wound,  must  bo  carefully  avoided.* 
Of  certain  Qf  Certain  special  nxmnds. 

The  particular  wounds  we  are  now  about  to  consider 
have,  some  of  them,  been  before  mentioned  from  the  view- 
point of  the  arrest  of  bleeding,  so  that  this  complication 
must,  for  our  present  purpose,  be  excluded ;  nor,  again, 
shall  we  consider  those  wounds  which  are  inflicted  in  the 
course  of  major  surgical  operations. 

Boalp  wound*.  Snilp  W0U7lds. 

These  are  very  generally  bruised  wounds,  although  in 
consequence  of  the  way  in  which  the  tissues  of  the  scalp 
are  stretched  over  the  calvaria,  they  almost  always  look 
like  incised  ones,  even  if  they  be  produced  by  the  bluntest 
of  instruments  or  missiles, 
su tores  may  be  It  uscd  to  be  laid  down  as  an  inflexible  rule  that  sutures 
should  never  be  put  into  scalp  wounds,  partly  because  their 
edges  so  very  generally  fail  to  unite,  but  principally  from 
the  risks  of  the  bagging  of  pent-up  discharges  inside  the 
wound  thus  closed.  It  is  now  recognised  that  these  risks 
are  better  avoided  by  proper  drainage,  and  that  the  tissues 
of  the  scalp  are  so  well  nourished  that  not  only  in  clean 
cuts,  but  also  when  the  parts  have  been  split  upon  the  skull 
by  a  blunt  instrument,  the  edges  may  yet  unite  by  first 
intention  if  they  be  accurately  brought  together,  and 
tension  be  carefully  guarded  against. 

But  drainage  from  the  bottom  is  here  an  absolute  neces- 
sity for  safety,  and  it  may  often  happen  (as  when  the  scalp 
is  much  torn)  that  the  lowest  part  of  the  cut  itself  is  not 
the  bottom  of  the  cavity  of  the  wound. 

In  such  a  case,  the  best  plan  is  to  make  a  puncture  big 
enough  to  admit  a  drainage  tube  through  the  scalp  tissues 
at  the  lowest  point  of  their  detachment,  so  that  the  wound 
cavity  may  be  tapped  at  its  very  bottom.  The  edges  of 
the  flap  are  best  adjusted  by  points  of  silver  suture,  but  it 
is  even  more  important  to  give  support  to  the  whole  of  the 

*  Much  may  often  be  done,  by  attention  to  the  position  of  the 
patient,  to  aid  the  drainage  of  punctured,  and  of  other  wounds. 
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portion  of  scalp  which  is  detached.  This  may  be  done  by 
pids  of  lint  or  of  absorbent  cotton  wool,  or  sometimes  a 
flat  sponge  will  be  found  to  give  just  the  firm  elastic  kind 
of  pressure  required. 

These  wounds  must  always  be  watched  carefully,  and  }^^^f®J2^J^  ^^ 
the  whole  head  should  be  daily  examined  for  that  kind  of  bogginess. 
oedema  which  is  known  as  "  bogginess."     The  sutures  must 
be  taken  out,  and  the  adhesions  broken  down  if  there  be 
any  collection  of  pus.     Generally  the  thermometer  will 
give  an  early  warning  of  collecting  matter. 

With  regard  to  the  dressings,  no  wounds  are  better  fitted  Actual  dressing, 
for  the  antiseptic  method,  either  with  the  gauze  or  salicylic 
wool,  or  both.  If  the  plan  is  to  succeed  thoroughly,  the 
head  must  be  shaved  for  some  distance  around  the  wound. 
For  ordinary  dressings,  of  which  carbolic  oil  or  simple 
water  dressing  is  probably  the  best,  it  will  only  be 
requisite  to  shave  or  clip  the  hair  in  the  neighbourhood. 

If  sloughing  takes  place  ^which  is  rare),  boracic  fomen-  sloughing, 
tations  will  generally  be  the  oest  dressing,  but  irrigation  is 
sometimes  to  be  preferred. 

A  superficial  necrosis  of  the  skull  often  occurs  in  connec-  Neorosis. 
tion  with  scalp  wounds.  The  bone  may  separate  as  a  scale 
of  se(}uestruni,  but  more  commonly  the  dead  white  patch 
of  bare  bone  which  is  at  first  exposed,  becomes  more  and 
more  encroached  upon  by  granulations,  and  is  eaten  up,  so 
to  speak,  by  them,  almost  insensibly. 

Cuts  of  the  ear.  The  special  point  about  these  wounds  is  cuts  of  the  ear. 
that  the  vitality  of  these  parts  is  very  good,  so  that  torn 
pieces,  however  nearly  detached,  should  almost  always  be 
replaced.  Every  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  future 
deformity.  If  the  cartilage  be  torn,  sutures  should  not  be 
passed  through  it  and  the  skin  together,  but  cartilage  must 
be  sewn  to  cartilage,  and  skin  to  skin.  The  whole  organ 
must  be  kept  warm  l)y  ( otton  wool. 

Cut  throat.     This  may  be  among  the  most  serious  of  all  c^*  throat 
wounds,  even  to  being  immediately  fatal,  or  may  be  abso- 
lutely trivial.     It  is  almost  always  suicidal  or  homicidal. 

Apart  from  the  question  of  haemorrhage,  the  especial  The  especial 
dangers  of  these  wounds  are,  primarily,  the  possible  injury   *°*®"' 
to  the  air  or  food  passage,  or  to  both  ;  and,  secondly,  the 
danger  of  pus  tracking  down  within  the  compartments  of 
the  cervical  fascia,  involving  the  pericardium  or  pleura,  or 
leading  to  septic  poisoning. 

In  self-inflicted  wounds,  fortunately,  owing  to  an  appar-  injury  to  the 
ently  innate  tendency  of  the  suicide  to  attack  his  "pomum  "^  ^^"^^ 
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Adami"  in  preference  to  any  more  vital  part,  the  respiratory 
tract  escapes  more  often  than  might  have  been  expected. 
When  it  is  injured,  the  knife  or  razor  almost  always  divides 
the  thjTO-hyoid  membrane,  so  that  the  rima  glottidis  is 
exposed,  while  the  epiglottis  is  frequently  cut  away  from 
its  attachments.  The  cartilages  of  the  larynx  themselves 
will  resist  almost  any  cutting,  and  from  anatomical  reasons 
it  follows  than  any  division  of  the  tracheal  tube,  or  of  the 
crico-thyroid  membrane,  is  accompanied  by  such  injury  to 
the  great  vessels  that  the  bleeding  quickly  causes  death. 
In  most  cases,  therefore,  the  larynx  is  more  often  exposed 
than  entered,  when  the  pharynx  is  laid  open,  but  sometimes 
a  downward  direction  of  the  cut  exposes  the  top  of  the 
larynx  alone,  while  in  others  the  oesophagus  may  be  laid 
open  behind  the  opened  larynx.  In  all  rhcse  cases  the 
proper  performance  of  breathing  and  swallowing  will  be 
greatly  interfered  with. 

If,  on  examination  of  the  wound,  there  seems  to  be 
general  laying  open  of  the  pharynx  and  larynx,  and  the 
chink  of  the  glottis  be  freely  exposed,  cedenia  of  the  latter 
is  practically  certain  to  come  on,  and  its  effects  had  better 
be  anticipated  and  combated  by  inserting  a  full-sized 
laryngotomy  tube  through  the  cricothyroid  space,  wirrying 
out  all  the  precautions  of  steam  inhalation,  etc.,  which  will 
be  described  under  the  head  of  the  o])eration  of  tracheotomy.- 
If,  however,  the  exposure  of  the  glottis  be  slight,  the  mem- 
brane being  rather  "  nickod "  than  divided,  the  patient 
should  be  anxiously  watched,  the  steam  inhalation  and  the 
instruments  for  tracheotomy  being  ready  at  hand,  so  that 
they  can  be  used  at  once  if  sudden  dyspiKca  occur. 

When  tlje  pharynx  is  w^ounded,  food,  when  swallowed, 
may  escape  by  the  wound,  and  may  also  set  up  irritation  of 
the  larynx.  Both  tlicise  complications  are  very  hurtful,  so 
that  it  becomes  necessary  to  get  the  food  past  the  wound  in 
the  oesophagus.  For  this  purpose  a  very  soft  stomach  pump 
tube  may  be  sometimes  sucLCssfully  introduced  by  the 
mouth,  and  the  pump,  or  a  length  of  tubing  fitted  with  a 
fimnel,  employed.     {J'ide  use  of  stomach  pump.) 

But  a  better  plan  is  to  pass  a  large  soft  catheter  into  the 
pharynx  throui^h  the  nose.  Introduced  in  this  way,  the 
tube  will  lie  at  the  hack  of  the  food  i)assjige  and  little  or  no 
spasm  will  be  set  up  by  its  insertion.  The  catheter  should 
then  be  connected  with  a  tube  and  funnel,  and  in  this  way 
liquid  food  may  safely,  and  indeed  easily,  be  given. 

The  prognosis  in  the  cases  of  bad  cut  throat  which  wo 
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have  been  considering,  is  always  unfavourable,  for,  apart 
from  the  injury  itself,  theie  is,  very  generally,  a  complete 
absence  of  any  desire  to  get  well.  Nevertheless  cases 
apparently  hopeless  do  sometimes  recover. 

Whether  the  air  or  food  passages  be  wounded  or  no,  the  Position  of 
position  of  the  head  is  important — it  should  always  be  kept 
bent  downwards,  so  that  the  edges  of  the  wound  may  come 
together.  Two  or  three  patterns  of  bandages  have  been 
devised  for  this  purpose.  We  believe  that  no  restraint  is 
ever  required,  and  that  patients  will  always  naturally,  ^nd 
of  themselves,  keep  their  heads  forward,  to  avoid  opening 
the  wound,  unless  delirium  be  present,  in  which  case  any 
form  of  bandage  would  almost  certainly  fail. 

Sutures  may  be  employed  in  cases  of  clean  cut  wounds  use  o£  suturoB. 
not  implicating  the  air  passage,  but  care  must  be  taken  to 
provide  free  drainage,  and  watch  must  be  kept  for  the 
formation  of  pus,  on  account  of  the  tendency  of  the  latter 
to  burrow  amongst  the  planes  of  the  cervical  fascia.  Sutures 
should  not  be  used  when  the  edges  of  the  wound  are  jagged 
and  bruised,  and  the  same  rule  is  to  be  enforced  after 
wounds  invplving  the  trachea  or  oesophagus.  It  may  be 
absolutely  necessary,  however,  to  apply  sutures  to  trachea 
or  oesophagus  should  there  be  much  separation  of  the  parts 
after  deep  wounds  inflicted  in  them.  Strict  antiseptic  pre- 
cautions should  be  observed  in  dressing  all  wounds. 

Whether  septic  absorption  occurs  or  no,  a  low  form  of  Pneumonia, 
pneumonia  is  very  apt  to  develop,  and  is  very  often  fatal. 
A  stimulant  treatment  generally,  with  alcohol,  will  be,  as  a 
rule,  required,  and  in  suicidal  cases  a  careful  watch  must  be 
kept  upon  the  patient. 

^Founds  of  the  buttocks.  A  very  awkward  wound  is  some-  wounfls  of  the 
times  inflicted  upon  the  buttocks  by  the  fracture  of  a  ^'^^^^^ 
chamber  utensil  whilst  it  is  sat  upon.  This  almost  always 
happens  to  heavy  women.  Such  an  injury,  or  indeed  <iny 
wound  of  that  part  is  very  apt  to  take  on  unhealthy  action, 
as  wounds  in  loose  fat  will  do  anywhere  in  the  body ;  they 
will  rarely  heal  by  first  intention,  and  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  discharges  are  allowed  to  have  a  very  free  exit. 

IFounds  into  joint  cavities.     With  the  exception  of  the  wounds  into 

it...,i  .•  '.i  11       joint  cayities. 

smallest  joints,  and  sometimes  even  in  them,  any  wound  by 
which  the  interior  of  a  joint  is  exposed  is  a  very  serious 
occurrence,  and  even  when  the  injury  at  the  outset  may 
seem  to  be  only  the  most  trivial  cut,  it  may  well  happen  Arc  aiwaye 
that  in  the  end  there  w^ill  result  a  destruction  of  the  joint,  ^^^^^^ 
or  a  loss  of  the  limb,  or  it  may  be  of  the  life. 
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1.   Simple 
wounds  of 
juints. 


Panthers  of 
probing. 


Treatment. 


Moy  be  divided  Wounds  into  joints  may  be  divided  practically  into  two 
classes.  Under  the  first  heading  fall  those  cases  in  which 
the  wound  is  a  small  one,  or  the  injury  in  itself  unimpor- 
tant, only  being  serious  because  a  joint  is  entered.  In  the 
second  class  come  all  the  cases  of  wounds  with  disorganisa- 
tion of  the  joint  structures,  laceration  of  the  capsule,  free 
exposure  of  the  cavity,  rupture  of  the  ligaments,  etc. 

Simple  wounds  of  joints,  i.^.,  where  the  joint  is  just 
opened,  and  no  more,  by  an  incised  wound.  The  first  and 
very  important  point  to  bear  in  mind  with  regard  to  these 
injuries  is  that  in  cases  where  there  is  any  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  joint  has  really  been  opened,  under  no  circum- 
stances should  any  attempt  be  made  to  decide  the  question 
by  probing,  or  in  any  other  way.  More  mischief  has  oft^n 
been  done  by  an  unnecessary  use  of  a  probe  than  by  the 
instrument  which  inflicted  the  wound  in  the  first  place,  and 
the  only  safe  rule  to  follow  is  that  in  cases  of  doubt  the 
joint  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  opened,  and  be  treated 
accordingly. 

If  the  wound  be  just  a  simple  puncture,  in  which  the  fact 
of  the  joint  being  opened  has  been  proved  by  the  escape  of 
a  few  drops  of  synovia,  the  limb  should  immediately  be  put 
on  a  splint,  and  if  the  knee  or  ankle,  it  should  be  swung 
from  a  cradle.  An  ice  bag  should  be  put  over  the  joint,  and 
the  wound  covered  with  some  collodion,  or  a  pad  of  gauze 
or  lint. 

If,  however,  the  wound  has  more  distinctly  opened  the 
joint,  a  decision  will  have  to  be  made  between  treating  it  on 
the  general  principles  of  cleanly  surgery,  or  on  the  Listerian 
plan.  If  the  latter  course  be  decided  on,  the  same  details 
will  have  to  be  carried  out,  as  will  be  directly  described  in 
the  case  of  disorganising  wounds,  and  in  any  case  the  limb 
will  have  to  be  most  carefully  sj)linted,  and  the  joint  fixed 
in  the  position  of  complete  rest,  w^hich  will  be  in  almost  all 
cases,  one  of  slight  flexion. 

If  the  more  general  plan  of  dressing  be  carried  out,  the 
edges  of  the  wound  should  be  gently  drawn  together  with 
8trai)ping  or  sutures,  a  small  drain  inserted  into  the  wound, 
and  water  dressing  or  carboliscd  lint  placed  over  all,  while 
an  ice  bag  should  be  kept  constantly  applied.  If  the  joint 
should  get  hot  or  full,  leeches  (say  six  for  an  adult  knee) 
w^ll  often  prove  of  great  service,  and  the  patient  must  be 
kept  rigidly  on  a  low  diet. 

Treated  in  this  way  with  good  hygienic  surroundings  or 
in  country  air,  especially  if  the  patient  be  a  good  subject 
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for  recovery  from  injury,  wounds  which  have  communicated 
with  a  joint  will  often  heal  up  straight  away,  and  no  serious 
synovitis  be  developed.  Nevertheless  it  is  the  opinion  of 
most  surgeons  at  the  present  time  that  wounds  of  joints, 
except  the  smallest  punctures,  are  more  safely  treated  on 
the  Listeriau  plan. 

But  even  if  we  allow  that  cases  occur  which  may  fairly  s.  where  the 
be  considered  to  belong  to  a  debatable  class,  there  is  no  i^s^.''*®^^ 
question  but  that  all  those  in  which  the  joint  can  in  any 
sense  be  said  to  be  exposed  or  to  have  its  investing  or  lining 
structures  seriously  injured,  should  be  treated  with  strict 
antiseptic  precautions.  The  joint  must  be  thoroughly 
syringed  out  with  carbolic  lotion ;  provision  must  be  made 
for  the  thorough  drainage  of  the  joint  cavity,  if  necessary, 
by  counter  puncture  or  incision.  In  fact,  all  the  details  of 
the  dressing  described  in  Chap.  xv.  must  be  observed,  while, 
of  course,  splinting  and  swinging  are  as  necessary  now  as 
ever. 

If  the  antiseptic  precautions  fail  of  their  object,  or  if  they  Reaaits  of 
have  not  been  adopted,  acute  synovitis  will  surely  follow.  JShriUB.^ 
This  is  almost  certain  to  run  on  to  suppuration,  and  this 
practically  means,  at  the  best,  anchylosis ;  while  very  pos- 
sibly a  subsequent  excision  or  amputation  may  become 
necessiiry. 

But  we  must  not  here  discuss  the  surgery  of  traumatic 
arthritis;  we  hope  that  enough  has  been  said  to  impress 
upon  the  reader  the  extreme  importance  of  all  wounds  which 
even  by  the  smiillest  aperture  communiciite  with  a  joint. 

jrimiuls  of  kiidims. 

Tendons,  especially  those  of  the  muscles  of  the  hand  or  wonnda  of 
foot,  are  frequently  divided  in  wounds  of  the  extremities,  '*^'*^°°"- 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  will  re-unite  will  depend 
greatly  upon  their  immediate  treatment. 

The  cut  ends  of  the  tendons  should  be  drawn  out  of  their  Treatmflnt 
sheaths  and  stitched  together  by  three  or  four  catgut  or 
silk  sutiures  passed  through  the  tendinous  substance ;  their 
ends  may  then  be  cut  short.  The  tendon  having  been 
joined,  the  sheath  should  then,  if  possible,  be  closed  with  a 
few  points  of  the  finest  catgut  suture,  and  the  rest  of  the 
wound  adjusted  and  drained  in  the  usual  fashion.  The 
limb,  after  dressing,  must  be  placed  on  a  splint  in  the 
position  which  causes  least  strain  on  the  divided  tendons. 
A  flexible  tin  splint,  which  can  easily  be  bent  to  the  proper 
shape,  will  be  tound  most  useful. 

Inasmuch  as  the  ^eat  risk  attending  these  wounds  is  the 
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Woands  of 
nerves. 


Importance  of 
early  union. 


diffuse  inflammation  which  is  apt  to  attack  the  sheaths  of 
tendons,  and  which  is  almost  always  of  an  erysipelatous, 
that  is  of  a  septic  nature,  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  Lhe 
Listerian  dressing  has  here  great  advantages,  and  should  be 
adopted  whenever  it  be  possible.  But  with  attention  to 
drainage  and  with  perfect  rest  on  a  proper  splint,  these 
cases  will  often  do  very  well  with  simple  water,  or  oily,  or 
dry  absorbent  dressings.  Even  if  it  is  not  possible  to  get 
the  ends  of  the  tendon  quite  together,  they  will  probably 
join  eventually  by  the  formation  of  an  intervening  band  of 
firm  fibrous  tissue,  if  no  acute  inflammation  disturbs  the 
healing  i)rocess. 

abounds  of  nrrv(S.  All  that  has  just  been  written  with 
regard  to  divided  tendons  will  stand  for  similar  injuries  to 
nerves.  They  must  be  searched  for,  joined,  and  the  wound 
dressed  in  just  the  same  way.  There  need  be  no  hesitation 
in  passing  the  sutures  through  the  nerve  trunk,  but  gentle 
handling,  and  the  finest  sutures  are  required. 

The  sheath  of  the  nerve  does  not  usually  call  for  sei)arate 
suturing,  but  great  care  must  be  tiiken  to  see  that  the  i  ut 
ends  of  the  nerve  tubes  come  into  contact,  or  at  any  rate 
are  brought  face  to  face,  without  overlapping.  If  this  be 
done  soon  after  the  injury,  repair  of  structure  and  function 
will  very  probably  take  place,  for  nervous  tissue  resists  the 
effects  of  injury  almost  better  than  any  other.  Even  if  an 
interval  of  half  an  inch  were  to  exist  between  the  divided 
ends,  they  mic^ht  eventually  come  together  if  no  barrier  lay 
between  ;  and  it  is  well  known  now  how  nerve  trunks  will 
recover  their  functional  activity  when  re-united,  even  when 
the  ends  have  been  lying  ajmrt  for  weeks  or  months.*  The 
great  enemy  to  repair  is,  as  Mr.  Page  has  pointed  out,t 
suppuration. 

♦  Sfto  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Page,  *'  On  the  Immediate  Suture  of 
Divi(l«'(l  Nerves."  British  Medical  Joimml,  Vol.  II.,  1880,  p.  347, 
and  Vol.  I.,  1881,  p.  717;  and  the  Author  for  a  cose  of  restoration 
of  functional  activity  to  the  ulnar  nerve  after  strangulation  for  16 
montlis,  due  to  suppuration  of  an  operation  wound  (Brain^  July, 
1885). 

t  IjOC.  cit. 
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CHAPTER  XVm. 

Or  Gunshot  Wounds  and  Buuisbs. 

Gunshot  Wounds.  These  were,  at  one  time,  supposed  to  onnshot 
form  a  class  of  injuries  differing  in  their  pathology  from  all  ^<*°"**' 
other  wounds,  and  requiring  different  treatment.  They  were 
taken  to  be  essentially  poisoned  wounds,  and  the  main  idea 
in  their  dressing  was  to  encourage  local  inflammatory  action 
and  to  delay  union,  until  by  profuse  suppuration  the  poison 
(generally  s!ipposed  to  be  due  to  the  gunpowder),  had  been 
completely  eliminated. 

This  notion  naturally  led  to  a  very  barbarous  system  of 
dressing,  and  it  was  not  until  it  was  recognised  that  these 
were  essentially  and  tjrpically  bruised  rounds,  that  more 
rational  plans  were  adopted. 

Only  tne  more  simple  cases  of  this  class  of  injury,  or  those 
in  which  some  immediate  treatment  is  called  for,  can  here  be 
considered  as  belonging  to  minor  surgery;  and  with  this 
limitation  it  will  be  found  that  their  surgical  dressing  will 
not  differ  much  from  that  of  all  other  contused  wounds. 

The  haemorrhage  is  generally  slight,  but  whether  slight  or 
severe  must  be  arrested  on  general  principles. 

The  next  point  to  consider  is  whether  tne  bullet,  or  what-  ^*^^^^°°  °' 
ever  may  be  the  missile  employed,  be  still  in  the  wound ;  and 
if  so,  whether  an  attempt  should  at  once  be  made  to  extract 
it.  To  decide  this  point  an  exploration  should  be  made,  and 
if  possible,  with  the  finger;  and  speaking  generally,  if  by  this 
means  a  foreign  body  be  felt,  it  can  without  difficulty  be  ex- 
tracted, with  a  pair  of  ordinary  dressing  forceps,  or  with  ones  Forceps, 
especially  made  for  the  purpose,  as  shown  in  Figs.  134  or 


J'lG,  134, — PxM  ^xtractin^  Forceps, 
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135,  or  with  Coxeter's  bullet  extractor  (Fig.  136).    Seiirch 


==ny 


Pig.  135. — Luer^s  Forceps. 
should  also  be  made  for  any  piece  of  wadding,  doth,  etc. 


Fig.  136.— Caxc/cr'»  Bullet  Extradcr, 

Probing  for  the  which  may  have  been  carried  in  with  the  missile.  If  nothing 

**""®^  can  be  felt  with  the  finger,  then  a  further  examination  must 

be  made  with  a  silver  probe,  or  one  tipped  with  porcelain 

(Nclaton's),  Fig.  137,  by  which  the  bullet  may  be  detected, 


Fig.  137 .—Nelaton*8  Prob^ 

as  in  the  case  of  Garibaldi,  by  the  mark  of  the  lead  on  the 
porcelain.*  In  making  this  examination  the  patient  must 
always  he  j)liced  accurately  in  the  same  position  as  when  the 
wound  w.i^  received,  a  precaution  which  is  often  overlooked. 

Unless  the  probe  detects  the  bullet  to  be  in  a  place  whence 
it  can  easily  be  extracted,  the  rCvSponsibility  of  attempting  to 
recover  it,  or  of  deciding  to  leave  it  alone,  should  not  be  left 
to  the  dresser,  or  junior  surgeon,  nor  indeed  should  the 
patient  be  subjeoti'd  by  them  to  a  prolonged,  or  deep  probing. 

Sometimes  a  bullet  will  travel  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  orit^inal  wound  and  be  found  still  lying  immediately  be- 
neath the  skin.  Thus  a  pistol  bullet  may  run  almost  all 
round  the  skull  beneath  the  scalp,  or  round  the  thorax  in 
the  course  of  the  ribs.  In  such  a  case  a  small  incision  will 
allow  of  its  escape  ;  the  track  of  the  ball  however  will  almost 
certainly  form  a  suppurating  sinus. 

Whether  the  bullet  has  jxissed  out  of  the  body,  or  has 
been  removed,  or  has  been  left,  it  is  vain  to  hope  that  the 

*  Sayre'd  vertebratod  probe  is  recommGndod  for  this  purpose,  bu^ 
we  have  never  found  it  at  all  serviceable, 
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wound  it  has  caused  will  ever  unite  by  first  intention.  After 
a  period  of  inaction,  inflammation,  with  suppuration,  and 
more  or  less  sloughing,  will  take  place,  as  in  all  bruised 
wounds,  and  this  will  be  succeeded  by  repair  by  granulation. 

The  dressing  should  therefore  be  light,  and  great  care  must  Dressing, 
be  taken  to  keep  the  wound  clean  in  every  possible  way. 
Sometimes    fomentations    will  be  found    to    hasten    the 
separation  of  the  sloughs,  but  as  a  rule  antiseptic  dressings 
will  be  the  best  to  use. 

Bruises,  Whenever  capillaries  or  veins  are  ruptured  in  Bmises. 
or  beneath  the  skin,  some  variety  of  bruise  is  produced. 
Under  this  head  fall  two  chief  kinds  of  injuries.  In  the 
first  there  is  a  general  infiltration  of  the  tissues,  in  the 
second  there  is  a  bag  of  blood,  and  speaking  generally  in 
the  one  the  capillaries,  and  in  the  other  a  vein  of  some  size, 
has  been  ruptured.  In  either  case  the  great  point  to  keep 
in  mind  is,  that  the  effused  blood  should  be  left  ahme,  except 
under  one  or  two  quite  exceptional  conditions. 

For  the  common  bruise,  or  infiltration  of  blood,  in  the  The  common 
vast  majority  of  cases,  no  special  treatment  is  required.     It  infiltration  of 
is  very  doubtful  if  any  external  application  can  appreciably  ***°^^" 
affect  the  reabsoq)tion  of  the  effusion,  or  the  coui-se  of  the  dis- 
coloration, but  it  is  probable  that  local  cold  and  astringent  DresBinpi,  coid 

,  .  '  I  e   ^    'e  !•     i  i        •       i«     -^^       °^i      and  aatringenta 

dressings  may  be  uteful,  if  applied  early,  in  limiting  the 
extent  of  the  primary  escape  of  blood.  For  this  purpose 
diluted  tinctures  are  often  used,  especially  tincture  of  arnica, 
or  evaporating  lotions. 

The  astringent  action  of  strong  liq.  plumbi  subacet.  is 
also  very  effective,  and  the  actions  of  cold  and  astringents 
may  be  combined. 

A  still  better  line  of  treatment  is  that  by  firm,  even  com-  compression 
pression,  but  only  when  it  can  be  applied  in  time  to  prevent 
the  infiltration  of  the  tissues  taking  place.    A  wet  bandage, 
smoothly  applied,  or  a  Martin's  india-rubber  roller  may  in  such 
cases  absolutely  prevent  the  development  of  an  ecchymosis. 

This  moderate  pressure  can  never  be  hurtful,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  vitality  is  greatly  lowered  in  bruised 
tissues,  so  that  all  tight  constriction,  or  unyielding  compres- 
sion, as  that  of  a  circular  piece  of  strapping,  or  the  corner  of 
a  splint,  must  be  avoided*  lest  an  ulcer  should  be  caused, 
which  would  certainly  be  slow  to  heal. 

♦  We  often  see  the  effects  of  pressure  in  limiting  ecchymosis,  in 
cases  of  sprained  ankle,  when  in  taking  off  the  boot,  the  disoolor- 
ation  is  found  to  be  sharply  limited  at  the  level  where  the  ax4^e  i& 
^oiroledf 
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Severe  bruises  will  often  be  associated  with  great  swelling 
and  tension  of  the  parts.  This  must  be  raet  by  position  and 
bandaging ;  only  in  the  most  extreme  cases,  when  the  vitality 
of  the  surrounding  area  of  skin  is  seriously  threatened, 
should  the  surgeon  be  tempted  to  relieve  this  tension  by  opera- 
tive measures.  The  conditions  are  just  the  reverse  of  those 
present  in  inflammation,  and  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
stretching  will  be  now  borne  by  the  tissues  without  their 
giving  way  or  sloughing.  If  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary 
to  incise  an  ecchymosed  area,  small  and  numerous  punctures 
should  be  made,  and  antiseptic  precautions  adopted.  But 
it  is,  we  repeat,  generally  bad  surgery  thus  to  interfere  with 
the  natural  process  of  re-absorption. 

When  a  fairly  large  vein  is  ruptured  beneath  the  skin,  a 
hcertiatonia,  or  bag  of  blood,  is  the  result,  and  much  of  what 
has  just  been  said  will  apply  accurately  to  its  management. 
The  fluctuating  swellings  thus  caused  are  sometimes  very 
large.  Thus  the  rupture  of  the  saphena  vein  may  cause  an 
effiision  which  will  give  a  wave  of  fluctuation  from  the  knee 
to  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  and,  generally  speaking,  the  blood 
thus  poured  out  does  not  coagulate  in  the  same  way  as  if  it 
had  escaped  from  the  body.  Nothing  but  tension  so  exireme 
that  the  vitality  of  the  i)arts  is  s(M'iously  threatened,  or  the 
occurrence  of  suppurative  inflammation  within  the  cavity 
(which  is  rare),  should  induce  the  surgeon  to  open  these  bags 
of  blood.  Rest,  position,  local  cold,  and  especially,  care- 
fully regulated  pressure,  as  with  indi^i-rubber  or  other 
bandages,  will  in  almost  all  cases  effect  their  re-absorption. 
They  do,  however  sometimes  suppurate,  and  sometimes  they 
remain  with  the  blood  iinabvsorbed  for  an  indefinite  time.  In 
the  first  case,  the  tumour  must  be  opened  and  drained  like 
any  other  abscess  ;  in  the  s.'cond,  when  patience  has  fairly 
been  exhausted,  and  it  is  plain  that  absorption  is  not  going  to 
take  place,  the  fluid  must  be  removed.  Sometimes,  aspira- 
tion, or  the  use  of  a  small  trocar  and  cannula  will  be  sufficient 
to  empty  the  sac,  but  in  most  ciises  i^,  will  have  to  be  laid 
more  freely  open,  and  the  contents  turned  out ;  the  operation 
should  be  performed  antisei)tically,and  the  cavity  thoroughly 
drained,  while  there  should  always  be  pressure  put  upon  its 
walls  to  prevent  a  fresh  filling  up. 

Lastly,  as  in  the  case  of  a  difliised  ecchymosia,  sometimes 
but  very  rarely,  the  tension  on  the  tissues  bounding  a 
hematoma  may  be  so  great  that  it  must  be  relieved  by  in- 
cision. This  procedure  should  be  deL'iyod  as  long  as  possible 
but  if  it  must  be  done  it  should  b^  with  the  strict^st^  auti- 
septic  precautions, 
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Special  biidses.  First  among  these  may  be  mentioned  |g^m*}omB'X* 
hsematoma  of  the  scalp,  generally  occurring  in  newly  bom  the  scaip. 
infants,  as  one  of  the  accidents  of  labour,  but  also  as  a  com- 
plicfition  of  fractures  and  other  injuries  to  the  head.  Unless 
actual  death  of  the  skull  bone  takes  place,  the  blood  is  in- 
variably re-absorbed,  and  incision  is  never  required.  The 
peculiarly  deceptive  feeling  as  of  a  depressed  fracture  has 
already  been  alluded  to. 

Sub-conjunctival  ecchymosis  is  sometimes  of  importance  snb-conjune. 
as  a  diagnostic  sign  in  suspected  fracture  of  the  anterior  eochymoaiB. 
fossa  of  the  base  of   the  skull,  but  it  commonly  occurs 
almost  spontaneously,  as  during  a  paroxysm  of  whooping 
cough.     It  should  always  be  left  alone,  as  it  is  never  in  itself 
a  matter  of  importance,  and  is  generally  soon  absorbed. 

So,  too,  with  the  ordinary  "black  eye,"  when  the  ex- ••Black  eye." 
travasation  has  once  taken  place,  no  application  will  affect  the 
rainbow-like  hues  of  the  discoloration,  or  make  them  dis- 
appear quicker  than  in  their  own  good  time.  But  the  early 
application  of  cold,  as  by  an  ice  bag  or  an  evaporating  lotion, 
or  of  astringents,  and  especially  of  the  acetate  of  lead,  may 
do  a  good  deal  to  limit  the  actual  escape  of  blood  and 
scrum. 

Hsematocele  should  also  be  mentioned  as  being  an  extra-  Haematoooie. 
vasation  of  blood  into  a  natural  cavity.  Whether  it  occurs 
spontaneously  or  in  consequence  of  a  blow,  its  treatment  does 
not  differ  from  that  of  other  hsematomata.  Elevation  of  the 
scrotum,  cold,  and  carefully  managed  compression  (see  strap- 
ping the  testicle,  p.  121),  will  powerfully  aid  the  absorption 
of  the  effused  blood,  and  if  these  measures  should  fail,  the 
cavity  of  the  tunica  vae:inalis  must  be  opened.  If  there  be 
reason  to  believe  that  it»  contents  are  chiefly  fluid,  a  hydro- 
cele trocar  may  be  used  (see  treatment  of  hydrocele),  buti 
if  the  clotted  blood  cannot  thus  be  removed  the  cavity  must 
be  laid  open  and  allowed  to  granulate  up.* 

Frostbite.    A  few  cases  of  this  injury  occur  in  this  coun-  Frostbite, 
try  whenever  it  is  visited  by  severe  weather,  generally  in  ill- 
fed,  ill-clad  people,  whose  circulation  is  enfeebled  by  priva- 
tion or  organic  disease,  and  although  it  is  in  no  sense  a 
bruise  it  may  here  be  shortly  considered.  The  main  point  to 

*  This  proceeding  is  however  an  operation  belonging  rather  to  the 
major  ones  of  surgery.  In  other  cases  it  happens  that  a  condition 
resembling  chronic  hydrocele  develops  after  the  tapping  of  a 
hsematocele,  and  the  accumulation  of  the  thin  serous  fluid  may  be 
successfully  treated  by  measures  similar  to  those  adopted  fo^r  t\\e 
^radical  cure  o|  that  condition  (j.t.)« 
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recollect  about  this  form  of  gangrene  is,  that  the  tissue  dies, 
not  when  it  is  frozen,  but  when  it  thaws,  in  consequence  of 
the  intense  capillary  congestion  then  set  up.  In  countries 
Avhere  the  accident  is  common  this  is  well  known,  and  when 
any  part,  as  the  nose  or  tip  of  the  ear,  becomes  dead  white 
and  loses  its  sensibility,  the  custom  is  to  rub  it  for  a  long 
time,  but  not  too  vigorously,  with  handfids  of  snow.  Fol- 
lowing the  same  principle,  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
thaw  the  frozen  part  too  quickly.  The  patient  should  be 
kept  in  a  cold  room,  and  bathed  first  with  cold  water,  and 
then  gently  jubbed  w^ith  the  hand  till  circulation  begins  to 
be  restored,  when  there  will  be  much  throbbing  and  feeling 
of  heat,  and  the  extent  of  the  mischief  will  be  disclosed. 
At  no  time  must  heat  be  applied,  but  the  part  should  be 
wrapped  up  in  cotton  wool. 
Frostbite  from  Sometimes  a  frostbite  is  produced  by  the  prolonged  ap- 
ether  Bi)ray.  pijciition  of  the  ether  spray,  especially  if  the  parts  frozen 
are  already  in  a  state  of  inflammation,  and  even  an  ice-bag, 
sionghing  fiom  if  left  ou  for  too  long,  may  produce  sloughing.  Thus  we 
ice  bagfc  hskve  kuowu  such  a  bag,  left  on  a  hernia  for  a  night,  produce 

extensive  destruction  by  the  morning. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Of  Ulcers,  'especully   Ulcers    of    the   Leg.— Of 
Venereal  Sores,  and  Syphiutio  Ulcerations. 

Of  Ulcers.    Every  surface  wound  which  is  granulating  is  Dressing  of 
in  a  sense,  an  ulcer,  and  what  we  have  previously  stated  as  ^^^^^ 
to  the  dressing  of  wounds  when  the  granulation  process  has 
once  started,  will  stand  equally  for  that  of  any  healing  ulcer, 
however  produced. 

It  is  difficult  to  prevent  a  healthy  sore  from  closing  over  of  healthy 
rapidly,  and  almost  any  cleanly  form  of  dressing  will  serve  ^^^'^ 
well  enough ;  still  discretion  may  bo  exercised. 

Simple  cerate,  or  zinc  ointment,  will  generally  be  best  for 
small  surfaces ;  lint  soaked  in  carbolised  oil,  or  in  carbolic 
acid,  or  in  some  other  lotion  for  large  ones.  Sometimes 
under  the  oil  the  granulations  will  get  large  and  flabby,  and 
an  astringent  dressing,  as  of  zinc  sulphate  or  silver  nitrate, 
is  called  for.  Sometimes  the  edges  require  to  be  touched 
with  caustic,  or  with  a  crystal  of  sulphate  of  copper  (blue- 
stone)  and  so  on. 

The  dressing  of  healthy  ulcers,  then,  presents  little  diffi- 
culty or  occasion  for  remark.  On  the  other  hand  the 
difficulty  of  getting  an  unhealthy  sore  to  change  its  character 
and  take  on  healing  action  is  often  very  great  indeed,  and 
some  of  the  ways  of  attempting  this  we  must  shortly  discuss. 

It  would  plainly  be  useless  to  try  to  describe  all  the  kinds 
of  unhealthy  ulcers  which  nuiv  be  formed  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  body,  nor  need  we  adopt  any  especial  plan  for 
their  classification.  The  various  plans  of  dressings  which 
may  be  resorted  to  will  be  sufficiently  described  if  we  take 
two  great  examples  of  ulceration  for  our  consideration, 
namely  ulcerated  legs,  and  syphilitic  sores. 

Ulcei's  of  the  legs. 

These  are  the  bane  of  all  out-patient  rooms,  where  those  uioen  of  the 
who  suffer  from  them  form  at  once  the  most  numerous  and  ^^ 
the  most  unsatisfactory  class  of  patients  to  treat.  With  the 
exception  of  those  which  depend  on  some  specific  taint,  or 
which  are  the  direct  result  of  injury,  it  may  be  said  that  they 
are  all  the  result  of  an  imperfect  return  of  the  blood  from  the 
extremities,  either  due  to  varicosity  of  the  veins,  to  simple 
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malnutrition  of  the  tissues,  to  feebleness  of  the  general  cir- 
culation, or  all  of  these  circumstances  combined. 

The  treatment  must  therefore  be  directed  in  the  first  place 
towards  this  condition  of  venous  stagnation,  and  secondly, 
towards  the  improvement  of  the  surface  of  the  sore. 
By  rest  in  bed.  Nothing  SO  well  fulfils  the  first  indication,  as  complete  rest 
in  bed,  with  the  limb  somewhat  raised,  and  in  the  large 
majority  of  cases  this  treatment  alone  would  be  sufficient  to 
effect  a  rapid  healing,  if  only  it  were  possible  to-  carry  it 
out.  But  too  often  for  these  patients,  to  lie  in  bed  would 
be  to  starve,  and  so  other  means  must  be  resorted  to,  and 
the  chief  of  these  are,  even  bandaging,  elastic  stockings, 
Martin's  rubber  bandage,  and  strapping. 

Much  may  be  done  to  prevent  the  stasis  of  blood  and 
OBdema  by  means  of  a  firm  even  roller,  applied  to  the  legs  as 
in  Fig.  47.  The  bandage  should  include  the  foot,  but  not 
the  heel,  and  should  })e  put  on  every  morning  before  the 
limb  is  allowed  to  hang  down,  and  if  the  material  possess 
some  elasticity,  as  in  the  woven  or  elastic  felt  kinds,  so 
much  the  better. 

For  obvious  reasons  it  is  hardly  possible  to  apply  elastic 
stockings  to  legs  in  which  the  ulcers  are  large  or  discharging 
at  all  freely  ;  but  if  this  be  not  the  c;ise,  a  properly  fitting 
stocking  often  gives  an  immense  relief  from  pain,  and  may 
prove  a  direct  means  of  cure.  The  objections  inherent  to 
their  use  mentioned  before  apply  equally  in  these  cases. 

Probably  few  improvements  in  surgery  have  been  the 
direct  cause  of  relieving  suffering,  more  than  the  introduction 
by  Dr.  Martin  of  thin  indiarubber  roller  bandages  for  the 
treatment  of  this  condition.  These  have  been  before 
mentioned  as  being  useful  in  a  variety  of  ways,  but  it  is  in 
painful  ulcers  of  the  legs  that  their  good  effect  is  especially 
apparent.  As  a  rule,  they  should  not  be  worn  in  bed,  but 
should  be  applied  like  other  bandages  before  the  legs  hang 
down  in  the  morning.  The  bandages  must  be  protected  from 
the  discharges  by  pads  of  dry  lint  or  cotton  wool,  and  care 
must  be  taken  that  they  are  not  put  on  too  tightly,  which 
may  very  easily  happen  from  their  irreat  elasticity.* 

The  introduction  of  Martin's  bandagtNs  will  probably  cause 
the  proceeding  of  stropiniKj  ubrrs,  to  bo  less  frequently 
resorted  to  than  formerly,  but  still  in  pro[)er  cases  it  is  a  very 
valuable  treatment.  Its  principle  is  the  same  as  the  fore- 
going, namely,  of  giving  sni)port  and  pressiu*e. 

*  Fur  a  fuU  account   of  these   bandages,    Boe   British  Medical 
Jouj-nal,  1878,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  624  and  874. 
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Ordinary  adhesive  plaster,  spread  on  linen  or  leather,  is 
generally  used  ;  the  surface  of  the  ulcer  should  be  covered 
Avith  a  piece  of  moist  boracic  lint.  The  strapping  should 
be  cut  into  strips  about  an  inch  wide,  and  these  must  be 
applied  so  that  they  overlap  each  other,  as  is  described  for 
the  strapping  of  the  knee  (Fig.  80).  The  strips  should 
begin  at  least  two  inches  below  the  ulcer,  and  end  at  least 
two  inches  above  it.  Over  the  strapping  the  foot  and  leg 
should  be-  firmly  bandaged. 

If  this  treatment  can  be  borne  at  all,  the  relief  afforded  by 
the  support  is  very  great,  but  sometimes  the  veins  are  ex- 
tremely varicose  and  thin  walled,  and  the  ulcerated  surface 
is  too  tender  to  bear  direct  pressure.  In  such  cases  it  is 
often  wise  to  apply  a  strip,  three  inches  broad,  round  the 
leg,  above  the  ulcer,  to  support  the  column  of  blood  in  the 
dilated  veins. 

Operations  for  the  radical  cure  of  varicose  veins  are  often 
wisely  undertaken  in  cases  of  ulcerated  legs  arising  from  this 
cause,  but  the  consideration  of  these  proceedings  does  not 
come  within  the  scope  of  this  work. 

Very  much  may  be  done  locally  to  promote  the  healing  of  Looai  treatmem 
these  ulcers,  and  successfully,  provided  the  venous  stagnation,  surfaoi  °®™*®'' 
which  is  their  real  cause,  be  first  alleviated.    Much,  too,  may 
be  done  by  proper  feeding,  and  sometimes  by  medicines,  to 
improve  the  nutrition  of  the  tissues. 

The  nature  of  the  dressing  which  will  best  suit  any  par- 
ticular ulcer  will  depend  upon  the  character  of  the  sore ; 
whether  it  be  haemorrhagic,  neuralgic,  inflamed,  and  so  on, 
so  that  no  one  line  of  treatment  can  be  laid  down  as  generally 
applicable. 

We  propose  here  to  give  examples  of  what  may  be  done 
for  the  chief  kinds  of  ulcers  met  with  in  the  outpatient  room, 
it  being  understood  that  the  dressings  are  examples  only. 

By  "common  chronic"  ulcers  we  mean  those  in  which  Common 
the  edges  and  discharge  are  fairly  healthy  and  in  which  ®^®^®  ^cen. 
granulations  are  present.  There  is  little  difficulty  in  getting 
these  to  heal  if  tne  venous  stagnation  be  prevented.  Oint- 
ments, such  as  vaseline,  zinc  ointment,  ung.  hydrarg. 
nitroxidi,  diluted  with  lard  or  vaseline,  or  carbolised,  or 
eucalyptus  oil,  and  many  other  dressings  may  be  used.  All 
these  dressings  should  be  changed  frequently,  and  the  sore 
kept  very  clean,  weak  carbolic  or  Condy  being  used  for 
washing. 

Almost  the  most  hopeless  kind  of  ulceration  is  that  "Coid^nicen. 
iiregular,  shallow,  pale,  dry  form,  known  as  a  " cold "  ulcer. 
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They  are  generally  large,  quite  devoid  of  granulations,  in- 
sensitive to  touch,  with  little  or  no  discharge  or  evidence  of 
intlanimation.  It  is  this  last  fact  that  tempts  the  surgeon  to 
despair,  and  unless  the  surface  of  the  ulcer  can  in  some  way 
be  stirred  into  action,  no  healin^;  can  take  place.  To  this 
end  it  was  an  old  practice  to  apply  a  blister  over  the  whole 
surface,  and  althou^^h  this  remedy  is  now  old  fashioned,  it 
might  well  be  revived  in  suitable  cases.  A  solution  of 
chloride  of  zinc  (40  grains  to  the  jj),  or  of  nitrate  of  silver 
(from  10  to  20  grains  to  the  5j),  or  the  solid  lunar  caustic, 
arc  the  stimulants  most  commonly  used.  When  the  ulcer 
has  once  been  roused  into  action  and  granulation  has  com- 
menced, the  process  must  be  mainUiinedby  milder  stimulating 
dressings,  as  the  Friar's  balsam,  the  balsam  of  Peru,  the 
ung.  hydrarg.  nitroxidi  dil.,  the  diluted  tincture  of  iodine, 
or  by  one  of  the  astringent  lotions  as  that  of  the  sulphate  of 
zinc  or  copper.  It  is  especially  important  that  the  ulcer  and 
the  limb  should  be  kept  warm.  This  is  best  effected  by 
cotton  wool ;  occasionally  a  very  hot  linseed  poultice,  to 
which  a  little  mustard  flour  may  be  added,  will  prove  a  very 
useful  stimulant.  It  is  in  this  form  of  ulcer  that  strapping 
is  most  beneficial. 

Allied  to  the  "cold"  ulcers  arc  those  which  are  not  devoid 
of  graiuilations  or  jiction,  but  in  which  the  whole  process  of 
ulceration  or  repair  is  weak.  They  may  spread  to  a  large 
size,  with  pnlc  Habby  granulations,  a  watery  discharge,  and 
very  frequently  with  their  edges  extensively  undermined. 
These  also  must  be  stirred  into  action,  and  this  can  gene- 
May  bejtrcftted  rally  be  done  somewhat  more  readily  than  in  the  case  of  the 
"'       '^  cold  ones,  by  the  use  of  similar  stimulant  dressings. 

In  addition  to  the  dressings,  however,  it  is  necessary  here 
to  trim  off  the  undermined  edges  with  scissors,  and  if  the 
granulations  are  very  flabby,  it  is  wise  to  get  rid  of  them 
altogether  by  scraping  the  surface  of  the  ulcer,  and  thus 
starting  afresh.  Sometimes  a  very  useful  stimulus  is  given 
to  these  sores  by  covering  them  with  a  piece  of  sheet  lead, 
such  as  is  used  for  packing  tea,  cut  out  to  the  right  size.  A 
rather  active  chemical  action  is  set  up,  and  the  metal  is 
quickly  eroded,  the  stimidating  effect  being  probably  due  to 
the  action  of  lead  sulphide  in  the  nascent  state,  upon  the 
surface  of  the  sore. 

An  inflamed  ulcer  is  always  a  spreading  one,  and  on  that 
account  alone  the  process  should  be  cut  short  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Their  sharp  cut,  an^ry  edges,  painful  ness  and 
dirty  discharge,  make  a  mistake  iu  their  diagnosis  almost  im- 
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possible.  Confinement  to  bed  is  now,  not  desirable  only,  but 
necessary.  The  limb  must  always  be  raised,  and  irriffltion 
(see  Fig.  132)  is  probably  the  best  of  aJl  dressings.  Water 
dressing  (weak  carbolic  acid  or  Gondy  being  used)  and 
poultices  are  also  very  useful  These  ulcers  are  generally 
foul,  and  pass  by  insensible  gradations  into  the  kind  next  to 
be  considered. 

That  worst  kind  of  sloughing  ulcer,  sloughing  phagedeena,  sion|hiiig  or 
will  be  considered  later,  but  any  ulcfer  may,  under  certain  ^  **"* 
conditions,  take  on  a  sloughing  action.  Sometimes  the  rate 
and  character  of  the  destruction  are  so  rapid,  that  it  is  advis- 
able to  cut  it  short  by  the  application  of  nitric  acid,  or  the 
actual  cautery  (see  Sloughing  Phaged»na).  As  rule,  how- 
ever, it  is  sufficient  to  treat  the  case  as  one  of  severe  inflamed 
ulcer,  with  the  addition  of  those  measiu*es  rendered  necessary 
by  its  foetid  character.  Charcoal,  or  sometimes  yeast  poul- 
tices are  generally  preferable  to  irrigation,  at  any  rate,  at 
first.  The  limb  may  be  kept  in  a  bath  of  Condy  or  carbolic 
acid  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  in  any  case  these  lotions,  or  the 
lotion  of  chlorinated  soda  or  the  like  must  be  very  freely 
used.  Terebene  and  "  Sanitas  "  are  also  good  applications,  as 
is  also  iodoform  in  certain  cases. 

The  management  of  those  ulcers,  the  granulations  of  Hsmorrhosic 
which  have  a  marked  tendency  to  bleed,  has  been  already    ^^"* 
discussed  (p.  44),  and  need  not  be  further  considered.    This 
is  the  case  too,  with  those  which  erode  the  walls  of  varicose 
veins  (see  p.  32).  < 

Pain  is  not  usually  a  prominent  symptom  in  ulcers  on  the  Nenmigio 
legs,  but  sometimes  they  entail  an  inordinate  amount  of  "  ^^ 
suffering.     These  neuralgic  ulcers  are  generally  small,  with 
small  granulations.      The  relief  of  the  pain  they  cause  is 
often  very  difficult,  and  sometimes  almost  hopeless.   Of  local 
anodynes,  the  most  generally  successful  is  a  concentrated  Anodynes, 
carbolised  oil,  say,  1  in  20  to  1  in  12,  or  the  glycerine  of 
carbolic  acid  may  be  used,  or  the  same  acid,  pure.    A  lotion 
of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  grs.  v — 5j  is  also  often  eff'ective,  as 
is  sometimes  the  solid  lunar  caustic. 

In  other  cases  opium,  or  its  alkaloid  may  be  used  in  the 
form  of  poppy  head  fomentations,  or  the  powdered  crude 
opium  may  be  dusted  over  the  sore.  Care  must  be  exercised 
in  this  case  that  only  a  limited  quantity  is  used,  or  poisonous 
symptoms  may  develop  from  absorption.* 

*  It  is  perhaps  more  correct  to  say  that  these  cases  should  always 
be  watched,  for  it  seems  that  there  exists  in  some  people  a  suscepti- 
Wlity  to  opium  poisoning  by  the  local  absorption  ol  even  very  small 
doses. 
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Solutions  of  cocaine,  morphia  and  chloral  may  also  be  used 
as  local  applications,  on  lint,  or  in  the  form  of  the  hand  spray. 
Preparations  of  belladonna  are  also  sometimes  of  service. 

Iodoform  is  frequently  of  service  in  alleviating  the  pain 
of  simple  ulcers,  as  it  is  to  a  more  marked  extent  in  the 
specific  forms  {q-v.). 

If  the  pain  can  be  distinctly  localized  to  one  spot,  it  ia 

Erobably  seated  in  one  nerve  filament.  The  late  Mr.  Hilton 
as  shown  that  it  may  be  quite  abolished  by  making  an  in- 
cision through  the  granulations,  so  as  to  divide  the  nerve 
thread,  and  these  are  the  most  fortunate  of  all  cases  for 
treatment.''^  In  other  cases  the  pain  is  due  to  a  general 
neuralgic  tendency,  and  these  may  be  benefited  by  con- 
stitutional treatment,  such  as  quinine,  iron,  etc.  Lastly,  the 
pain  of  a  neuralgic  ulcer  may  often  be  relieved  by  moderately 
firm  pressure.  Thus  strapping,  or  Martin's  bandage,  are 
appropriate  modes  of  treatment  for  these  as  for  6ther  forms 
oi  ulcers.  The  elastic  compression  exercised  by  a  sponge 
bandaged  or  strapped  over  the  granulations  has  been  recom- 
mended. 

The  following  lines  of  treatment  have  all  had  more  or  less 
success  in  fitting  cases,  but  we  here  rather  mention  than  ad- 
vocate them. 

21ie  electrolytic  effects  of  a  weak  galvanic  current  have 
certainly  a  stimulating  action  on  chronic  ulcers,  but  the  ap- 
plication is  not  very  easy,  and  the  same  good  residts  may 
probably  all  be  attained  in  more  convenient  ways.  The  cur- 
rent might  be  applied  direct  from  an  ordinary  galvanic  bat- 
tery, as  from  two  pint  Leclanch^  cells,  one  elcctrtxle  being 
placed  a  little  distance  from  the  ulcer,  while  the  other  (which 
is  best  fashioned  out  of  a  piece  of  sheet  zinc  or  lead)  should 
be  placed  over  it.  The  current  should  be  maintained  for 
several  hours. 

Another  way  is  to  connect  two  plates  of  zinc  and  silver  by 
a  piece  of  insulated  wire,  and  to  apply  the  zinc  cr  the  silver 
platet  over  the  ulcer,  and  the  other  one  elsewhere,  say  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  leg,  or  on  another  ulcer,  if  more 
than  one  exists. 

Incisions  made  through  the  margins  of  the  ulcer  into  the 
mibcutaneous  tissue  have  beoi  advised.  Their  good  efiects 
are  probably  due  to  the  alteration  of  the  vascular  and  nervous 

*  This  will  be  again  allnded  to  apropos  the  treatment  of  painful 
tiloer  or  fissure  of  the  anus. 

t  Authorities  differ  as  to  whether  the  positive  or  ihe  negative  pole 
is  the  more  ciTicient. 
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supply  thus  caused.  Again,  incisions,  crucial  or  multiple, 
are  sometimes  made  through  the  bases  of  cold  ulcers,  especi- 
ally of  those  which  are  adherent  by  inflammatory  exudation 
to  the  underlying  tissues.* 

Excision  of  the  whole  ulcerated  surface,  with  or  without  ExdBion, 
attempting  to  close  the  edges  of  the  wound  thus  formed,  is 
a  rational  and  often  successful  treatment  for  very  severe  and 
obstinate  cases. 

Both  the  actual  and  the  galvanic  cautery  have  been  em-Cantenr. 
ploved  on  the  same  principle  as  the  application  of  a  blister 
or  lunar  caustic,  namely,  in  order  to  start  afresh,  and  it  is 
hoped,   with  more  healthy  granulation  tissue,  after  the 
sloughs  caused  by  the  cautery  have  separated. 

In  addition  to  the  occasional  use  of  a  carbolic  or  Condy  ?®3^^°™ 
bath,  the  limb  may  be  submerged    continuously  for  days 
(Hutchinson).     This  treatment  will  be  referred  to  again 
under  the  head  of  "  sloughing  phagcdaena." 

Ulcers  may  also  be  "sealed  "  by  covering  them  over  with  "Sealing." 
white  wax,  or  lastly,  for  deeply  excavated  indolent  ulcers^ 
the  cavity  may  be  filled  up  with  the  powdered  carbonate  of 
iron,  and  the  whole  strapped  up. 

Doubts  have  been  expressed  as  to  the  wisdom  of  healing 
old  chronic  ulcers  of  the  leg  of  many  years'  standing ;  it  has 
been  suggested  that  they  sometimes  acquire  a  certain  status 
among  the  secreting  or  excreting  organs  of  the  body,  a  re- 
spectability, as  it  were,  and  that  though  their  presence  may 
be  a  discomfort,  their  departure  would  be  a  disaster,  from 
the  extra  work  which  would  then  be  thrown  on  other  organs, 
chiefly,  we  suppose,  upon  the  kidneys. 

We  will  not  venture  upon  a  positive  denial  of  this  some- 
what bizarre  theory,  but  we  believe  that  kny  ulcer  which 
can  be  made  to  heal  should  be  encoiu-aged  so  to  do. 

The  question  of  skin  and  sponge-grafting  will  be  considered 
in  the  next  section  under  "  Burns  and  Scalds ; "  but  it  may 
here  be  said  that  in  any  foim  of  ulcer,  skin  grafting  can 
never  be  successful  unless  the  surface  of  the  sore  be  covered 
with  healthy  granulations. 


OF  THE  DRESSING  OF  VENEREAL  SORES,   ETC. 

We  here  consider  the  chief  ways  of  dressing  the  initial  Byphiutio  sorM. 
lesion  of  syphilis,  i.e.,  the  ti-ue  syphilitic  or  infecting  sore, 

*  See  *'  Glinioal  Leotuie  on  Adherent  Ulcers,"  by  Mr.  Hardie, 
Lancet,  May  17»  1884. 
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as  it  mcst  commonly  presents  itself,  the  later  syphilitic  ul  :er- 
ations,  and  the  common  soft,  non-infecting,  or  suppurative 
sore,  often  called  chancroid.  The  treatment  of  constitutional 
syphilis  does  not  come  within  oiu*  scope  any  more  than  that 
of  any  other  of  the  exanthemata. 

Bzcision,  etc.  The  question  of  early  excision  or  cauterization  of  the  initial 
sore,  can  hardly  be  more  than  alluded  to.  There  is  the  high 
authority  of  Mr.  Hutchinson  and  of  most  French  authors  for 
its  performance,  if  it  seems  possible  (and  certainly  it  ought 
to  be  so  sometimes),  to  prevent  lymphatic  absorption,  while 
on  the  other  hand,  such  authorities  as  Berkeley  Hill  and 
Cooper  consider  that  the  evidence  of  this  possibility  is  very 
doubtful.* 

It  may,  at  any  rate,  be  said  that  if  an  abrasion  be  detected 
within  a  few  hours  of  an  impure  connection,  it  will  be  quite 
justifiable  to  cauterize  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  or  with 
Ricord's  paste  (acid,  sulph.  fort,  and  charcoal,  q.s.),  or  with 
the  Pacquelin's,  or  the  actual  cautery; 

Excision,  unless  a  large  wound  be  made,  can  do  no  more 
than  the  licid  or  the  cautery,  and  is  in  other  ways  very 
objectionable,  while  from  the  milder  caustics,  such  as  the 
nitrate  of  silver,  no  efficient  protection  can  be  expected. 

But  in  the  vast  majority  of  •  ases,  the  time  for  any  attempt 
to  confine  the  sore  to  its  local  action  has  long  since  passed 
by  when  attention  is  seriously  attracted  to  it. 

Local  treatment      The  local  dressing  of  the  ordinary  infecting  sore  which 

•ypfimtfo'Bore.  runs  its  course  without  complications,  is  generally  simple 
enough.  The  sore  itself,  and  the  surrounding  parts  must  be 
kept  scrupulously  clean,  bathed  several  times  a  day,  and  un- 
less the  foreskin  be  very  short,  it  will  be  wise  in  all  cases  to 
keep  a  piece  of  lint  between  it  and  the  balanus.  For  the 
sore  itself,  black-wash,  iodoform,  and  yellow-wash  stand 
before  all  other  preparations,  and  any  one  of  the  three  is 
suitable  for  most  cases. 

Biaok-waah.  The  block-wash  (lotio  nigra,  lot.  hydrarg.  suboxid.),  pre- 

pared by  adding  15  grains  of  calomel  to  5  oz.  of  lime  water, 
may  be  used  to  wash  the  sore ;  also  the  dressing  may  consist 
of  a  piece  of  lint  soaked  in  the  lotion,  and  covered  if  necessary 
with  gutta-percha  tissue.  The  mercurial  suboxide  is  very 
heavy,  and  it  is  better  to  add  some  mucilage  to  the  lotion 
so  as*  to  suspend  the  powder  as  much  as  possible. 

lodofomi.  Iodoform.    This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  all  local  dress- 

ings, and  the  way  in  which  specific  sores  take  on  a  healing 

•  See  "  Syphilis,"  2nd  Ed.,  1881,  p.  70. 
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action  under  it,  is  very  striking.  TTnfortunatcly  its  strong 
and  unmistakable  odour  is  very  difficult  to  hide,  and  one 
practical  drawback  to  its  employment  is  that  the  significance 
of  its  smell  is  now  getting  to  be  recognised  hy  the  public,  so 
that  patients  naturally  object  to  the  risk  of  detection. 

Iodoform  may  be  used  in  the  form  of  a  very  fine  powder 
(the  common  samples  are  too  coarse)  simply  dusted  upon  the 
sore.  This  is  a  very  good  way  if  the  ulcer  be  a  small  one, 
and  especially  if  it  be  well  covered  by  the  foreskin.  The 
smallest  possiUe  quantity  should  be  'taken  up  with  a  quill 
and  apphed,  great  care  being  taken  not  to  scatter  even  a 
grain  about.  The  powder  is  not  so  apt  to  scatter  if  the 
neighbouring  parts  have  been  smeared  with  vaseline  or  zinc 
ointment. 

Another  good  way  of  using  the  drug  is  as  an  ointment, 
mixed  with  vaseline  in  various  proportions,  from  20  to  60  grs. 
to  the  3j,  or  as  a  paste  (Gorrard),*  which  can  be  moidded  into 
a  wafer  form  with  the  fingers  or  with  a  piece  of  wood.  It 
may  also  be  used  in  the  form  of  a  liniment,  made  bv  adding 
I  ounce  of  the  oil  of  eucalyptus  and  5  ounces  of  olive  oil  to 
1 J  drms.  of  the  iodoform  [Kjwder. 

Lastly,  it  is  soluble  in  ether,  and  thus  will  dry  as  a  thin 
pellicle  over  the  surface  of  the  sore,  if  an  ethereal  solution 
be  painted  on  it. 

The  yellow  wash  (lotio  flava,  lot.  hydrarg.  perox.),  is  used  toUow  wash, 
precisely  as  the  black  wash,  but  is  more  actively  stimulant. 

As  soon  as  the  surface  of  the  sore  has  lost  its  specific 
character,  and  is  beginning  to  granulate,  a  weak  stimulating 
lotion,  as  that  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  of  the  subacetate 
of  lead,  zinc  ointment,  or  some  other  simple  dressing  will 
be  all  that  is  required.  The  induration  must  not  be  ex- 
pected to  disappear  for  some  time  after  the  surface  is 
healed. 

In  feeble  constitutions,  or  through  neglect  of  cleanliness,  suppurating 
infecting  or  true  syphilitic  sores  may  become  freely  sup-  ^®°®'®*^  '^®* 
purating  ulcers  with  more  or  less  loss  of  tissue.      The 
requisite  dressings  for  the  sore  in  this  state  do  not  differ 
from  those  of  the  non-infecting  chancre,  which  is  usually  a 
simple  suppurating  sore,  but  which  may  become  an  ulcer 

*  Iodoform  paste  : — 

Iodoform  3  j  \ 

Wood  charcoal  5  ij  I 

Glycerine  of  starch  5ij  ]- Mix. 

Glvcerine  3j  I 

Oil  of  lavender  nixx  j 

18 
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Their  dressing. 


SappnratfTe 
Boren  with  loss 
of  substance. 


Venereal  sores 
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phageduiuic. 


Often  rfKjnlre 
cauterizaiiou. 


Constitutional 
treatxueut. 


Local  drcislnp 
during  healing. 


with  well  marked  loss  of  subsUnce,  or,  in  extreme  caBes, 
may  run  on  into  sloughing  phagedsBna. 

The  best  treatment  at  first  for  any  suppurating  sore, 
whether  infective  or  not,  in  the  absence  of  deep  ulceration, 
is  the  ordinary  water  dressing,  changed  every  few  hours. 
If  there  be  any  foulness,  Condy's  fluid  or  weak  carbolic  acid 
should  be  substituted  for  the  water.  Under  this  dressing 
the  sore,  if  it  be  a  simple  one,  will  soon  subside  and  take  on 
a  healing  action,  or,  if  infecting,  will  soon  manifest  the 
characteristic  Hunterian  induration.  For  all  specific  sores, 
the  solution  of  tartarated  iron  (about  grs.  x  to  5j  of  water) 
forms  a  very  good  application,  except  in  the  early  stagQS  of 
the  ordinary  infecting  sore.  It  may  be  used  for  the 
common  suppurating  soft  sore  at  any  time,  and  is  believed 
by  many  to  suit  these  better  than  lotio  nigra,  or  iodoform. 

If  the  ulceration  be  deep,  the  piiticnt  should  be  kept  in 
bed,  and  (in  the  case  of  male  patients)  the  penis  should  be 
supported.  Frequent  warm  fomentations  and  poultices  are 
often  foihid  to  be  better  than  water  dressings.  Iodoform  is 
useful  also  in  this  condition ;  it  may  be  dusted  on  the  ulcer, 
and  a  poultice  placed  over  all. 

The  dos tractive  course  of  true  sloughing  phagedoena  is 
seen  nowhere  more  strikingly  than  in  the  genital  organs, 
both  male  and  female.  In  broken  down  constitutions,  or  in 
patients  profoundly  unhealthy,  any  venereal  sore  may  tiike 
on  a  slou^i^hing  action,  which  once  set  up,  seems  to  run  riot 
in  the  loose  tissues  of  these  parts. 

It  is  essential  to  arrest  this  destructive  inflammation  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  if  a}>solute  rest,  fomentations,  and 
poultices  fail  to  do  so,  it  is  best  to  lose  no  time,  but  at  once 
CO  apply  the  fuming  nitric  acid,  or  the  thermocautery,  or 
Eicord's  paste,  to  the  edges  and  base  of  the  ulcer.  A 
charcoal  or  yeast  poultice  should  then  be  applied,  and  the 
parts  bathed  const^intly  with  Condy,  carbolic,  or  chlorinated 
soda  lotions. 

In  very  severe  c;ises,  and  sometimes  the  destruction  is  very 
wide  spread,  the  continuous  bath  advocated  by  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son produces  very  striking  effects. 

In  all  these  cases  a  generous  diet,  and  stimulant  treatment 
will  be  reipiired.  Preparations  of  quinine,  or  the  liquid 
extract  of  bark,  carl>onato  of  ammonia,  and  chlorate  of 
potash,  are  the  chief  drugs  employed  ;  alcohol  will  probably 
have  to  be  given  in  full  quantities. 

As  soon  as  the  excavated  ulcer  begins  to  dean,  and  the 
sloughs  to  separate,  iodoform,  or  the  solution  of  tartarated 
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iron,  or  of  boracic  acid,  are  often  very  useful  applications ; 
but,  speaking  generally,  an^  weak  stimulating  lotion  will  do 
for  the  dressing.  At  this  time  the  possibility  of  haemorrhage  Risk  of 
from  eroded  vessels  must  be  kept  m  view.  This  may  occur  **«°»«"*»^®- 
anywhere  if  the  destruction  has  been  deep,  but  is  more 
frequent  when  the  phagedaenic  action  has  extended  to,  or  has 
occurred  in  the  glands  of  the  groin  or  their  neighbourhood 
(virulent  bubo). 

All  that  has  been  said  as  to  the  dressing  of  these  specific 
sores  applies  equally  whether  they  occur  in  men  or  women, 
save  that  in  the  latter  the  dressing  is  generally  more  difficult 
to  manage,  and  that  indolent  infective  sores,  when  thev 
occur  high  up  in  the  vagina,  are  very  apt  to  be  overlookea. 

The  ulcers  which  result  from  the  breaking  down  of  sjrphi-  Later  syphuitio 
litic  deposits  in  the  skin  or  the  tissues  beneath,  or  as  the 
result  of  other  specific  inflammatory  processes,  only  differ 
from  ordinary  ulcers  in  their  dressing  in  one  or  two 
points,  and  it  is  only  with  their  dressing  that  we  have  here 
to  do. 

The  surgeon's  eflbrts  are  in  all  cases  directed  towards  the  Must  loae  their 

»•  »    .i  •»•  J  M      •  !_•  t  *  !_  sp  Cine  obarao 

disappearance  of  those  peculiar  characteristics  which  cause  ter  before  they 
these  ulcers  to  be  called  specific.     When  once  these  are  lost,  ^^  ^^^ 
and  the  sore  assumes  an  ordinarv  appearance,  it  rapidly  heals. 

The  foetor,  the  sharp  cut  edges,  the  dirty  base,  and  the 
sanious  discharge,  must  be  replaced  by  healthy  granulations, 
bevelled  off  edges,  and  the  secretion  of  laudable  pus;  and  to 
effect  this,  in  all  cases  constitutional  as  well  as  local  treat- 
ment is  called  for.  It  is  this  that  makes  it  so  necessary  to 
recognise  these  ulcers.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to 
see  some  obstinate  ulceration  baffle  for  months  or  vears  all 
efforts  to  heal  it  over,  and  then  to  find  it  disappearing  from 
day  to  day,  almost  from  hour  to  hour,  as  soon  as  full  doses 
of  iodide  of  potassium  are  administered. 

On  the  other  hand,  although  attention  must  be  given  to 
the  condition  of  the  circulation  in  the  part,  this  is  not  so 
urgently  demanded  as  in  the  case  of  simple  ulcers. 

The  first  importance  of  constitutional  treatment  being 
understood,  by  proper  local  dressing  the  rate  of  healing  may 
be  greatly  increased. 

So  long  as  the  sore  has  any  specific  character,  so  long  must 
the  dressings  be  anti-syphilitic.  The  preparations  of  iodo- 
form, black  wash,  various  mercurial  ointments,  especially  the 
ung.  hydrarg.  oxid.  rub.,  calomel  and  vaseline,  or  the  ung. 
hyd.  subchlor.  may  all  be  used  with  advantage,  with  many 
more.    The  acid  nitrate,  or  the  bicyanide  of  mercury  may 
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be  used  as  a  caustic  for  warts,  fissures,  or  mucous  tubercles, 
as  in  the  mouth  ;  as  may  also  be  the  mercuric  perchloride 
in  a  strong  solution  (say  24  grs.  to  3  j). 

In  the  formulary  at  the  end  of  this  book  will  be  found  the 
composition  of  the  chief  mercurial,  and  other  anti-syphilitic 
applications  in  common  use. 
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CHAPTER   XX. 

Of*  Certain  Special  Inflammations. 

In  this  chapter  we  propose  to  review  in  the  first  place  the 
chief  points  which  arise  in  connection  with  the  dressing  of 
parts  affected  with  any  of  the  various  forms  of  erysipelatous 
inflammation.  We  snail  then  discuss  the  management  of 
boils  and  carbuncles,  and  the  ways  in  which  ^'bedsores'' 
may  be  prevented,  and  how  they  should  be  treated  when 
they  have  occurred.  Lastly,  we  shall  consider  the  treatment 
of  the  condition  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  sloughing 
phagedsena,  or  hospital  gangrene. 

Of  cutaneous  erysipelas,  SS°eia  * 

Tlie  local  applications  in  the  cutaneous  forms  of  erysipelas  Local 
are  directed  towards  limiting  the  extent  of  the  inflammation,  *^^  ^  ***"' 
or  diminishing  the  tension  of  the  skin. 

Fomentations  and  poultices  of  various  kinds,   or  the  FomentationB, 
powder  of  starch,  flour,  or  zinc  oxide,  are  the  applications  pSwdlrB!' 
most  commonly  used,     in  eariv  iir\n  sueht  cases,  collodion  couodion. 
painted  on  the  part  sometimes  answers  very  well,  but  the 
belief  that  the  spread  of  the  area  of  inflammation  may  be 
checked  by  a  line  of  nitrate  of  silver  painted  round  the 
margin,  seems  to  be  fallacious. 

The  preparations  of  lead,  especially  of  the  acetate,  are  Acetaie  of  lead, 
very  useful,  either  in  the  form  of  the   ordinary  "lotio 
plumbi,"  or  in  a  more  concentrated  solution,  say  5j — 5ij 
liq.  plumbi  subacet.  fort.,  to  5j  of  water. 

Another  preparation  of  lead  has  lately  been  strongly  wwte  lead 
advocated,  and  with  good  reason,  namely  white  lead  jHtint  as  ^^ 
ordinarily  used  by  house-painters.  This  is  no  doubt  chiefly 
an  oleate  of  lead,*  but  it  certainly  seems  as  if  in  many  cases 
it  exerted  a  specific  influence  on  the  inflammation.  The 
paint  is  simply  laid  on  with  a  brush,  and  the  parts  covered 
with  cotton  wool. 

In  cutaneous  erysipelas  large  incisions  are  never  called  Punctures. 
for,  but  it  is  often  wise  to  promote  the  escape  of  serum  and 
to  relieve  the  tension  of  the  cuticle  by  numerous  small 

*  A  *'Iinimentctin  plmnbi  sublactatis"  is  prepared  by  Messrs. 
Wilson  &  Co  ,  and  appears  to  have  the  same  action  as  the  paint. 
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punctures,  or  "stabs/'  with  the  point  of  a  sharp  scalpel. 
This  is  especially  the  case  in  situations  where  the  cellular 
tissue  is  loose,  as  in  the  eyelids. 

In  phlegmonous  erysipelas,  or  in  cellulitis,  on  the  contrary 
the  value  of  virisions  made  freely  and  early  in  the  course  of 
the  inflammation,  is  perhaps  the  most  important  point  to 
bear  in  mind  in  the  surgical  management  of  the  case. 
Whenever  there  is  brawny  tension,  and  still  more,  whenever 
there  is  any  "  boggy  "  feeling,  incisions  extending  into  the 
cellular  tissue  beneath  the  skin  should  be  promptly  made, 
and  will  afford  great  relief.  The  bleeding  from  them  is 
generally  free  at  first,  unless  the  parts  are  already  slough- 
ing, and  should  not  be  immediately  checked.  If  it  does  not 
stop  of  itself  in  a  short  time,  a  little  pressure  is  all  that  will 
be  necessary. 

Poultices  will,  as  a  rule,  be  found  the  best  application 
for  these  forms  of  erysipelas  ;  but  irrigation  and  immersion 
in  baths  of  Condy,  or  of  carbolic  lotion,  are  also  very  useful, 
and  in  all  cases  tne  inflamed  parts  should  be  raised  if  pos- 
sible. 

The  reader  may  be  reminded  of  the  importance  of  con- 
stitutional treatment  in  all  these  diffuse  inflammations,  and 
especially  of  the  usefulness  of  the  preparations  of  bark  and 
iron ;  and  of  stimidant  dru<::s,  such  as  the  carbonate  of 
ammonia.  Alcohol,  too,  will  »^enerally  be  required,  and 
opium  in  some  form  or  other  may  be  indicated. 

Kcference  has  been  made  at  different  times  to  that 
peculiarly  destructive  and  rapidly  spreading  ulcerative 
inflammation  known  by  the  name  of  sloughing  phagedcena, 
or  hospital  goiujrene. 

This  condition  is  now  much  less  frequently  met  with  than 
it  was  even  a  few  years  ago,  but  when  it  shows  itself  it  must 
be  dealt  with  promptly,  for  unless  checked  in  its  course  it 
will  not  spare  blood  vessels  or  any  other  tissues. 

In  some  few  cases,  cleanliness  and  constitutional  treat- 
ment are  sufficient  for  its  arrest,  but  very  frequently  it  is 
necessary  to  use  some  form  of  cautery,  or  caustic,  and  of 
these  the  actual  cautery,  and  the  fuming  nitric  acid  are  the 
best. 

The  latter  is  most  conveniently  applied  with  a  small  mop 
of  cotton  wool,  twisted  round  a  splinter  of  wood.  The 
sloughs  themselves  should  be  first  cut  away  (not  pulled)  as 
nearly  as  may  be  down  to  the  line  of  the  spreading  inflam- 
mation, and  then  the  whole  space  or  cavity  thus  formed 
should  be  mopped  out  with  the  acid,  or  seared  over  with 
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the  thermo-cautery  of  Pacquelin.  If  this  treatment  is  suc- 
cessful, it  will  be  seen  that  the  sharp  cut  edges  of  the  ulcer- 
ation no  longer  spread  from  hour  to  hour,  but  gradually 
lose  their  angry  look,  and  take  on  a  healing  action  under 
the  sloughs  produced  by  the  cautery. 

To  forward  the  separation  of  these  sloughs,  and  to  prevent 
foetor,  charcoal,  in  powder  or  as  a  poultice,  or  linseed  or 
yeast  poultices  are  the  most  usual  dressings,  with  frequent 
fomentations  of  warm  Condy,  or  carbolic  lotions ;  but 
another  very  important  line  of  treatment  must  not  be 
omitted — that  advocated  by  Mr.  Hutchinson*  and  others, 
of  immersing  the  patient  in  a  bath  for  many  hours  contin-  continaoiu 
uously.  The  temperature  must  of  course  be  kept  up  to  °^^' 
about  that  of  the  body,  and  under  these  conditions  it  is 
certain  that  the  spread  of  inflammation  has  been  arrested 
in  extremely  formidable  cases,  where  all  other  methods  of 
treatment  have  failed. 

As  soon  as  the  ulceration  begins  to  take  on  a  more  healthy 
action,  some  more  stimulant  form  of  dressing  will  be  found 
useful  in  the  place  of  the  poultices,  such  as  the  balsam  of 
Peru,  or  Friar^s  balsam,  terebene,  eucalyptus  oil,  etc. 
Iodoform,  in  powder,  or  as  an  ointment  is  a  most  valuable 
application  in  any  of  the  stages  of  the  inflammation. 

In  England,  at  the  present  time,  examples  of  true  slough-  ^.?^®!*"y  "^^ 
ing  phagedaena  are  rarely  met  with  except  in  connection  huo  casein 
with  syphilis,  in  the  form  that  is,  of  syphilitic  ulcerations 
which  take  on  this  destructive  action  in  consequence  of  the 
miserable  state  of  nutrition  of  the  patient.  In  these  cases 
then,  the  diet  must  be  a  generous  one,  and  stimulants  will 
be  required  in  full  doses.     Opium  also  is  very  valuable. 

A  special  kind  of  phagedaenic  ulceration  is  known  as  xoma,  or 
noma,  or  when  it  occurs,  as  is  usual,  about  the  mouth,  ^*"^"^  **"*• 
cancrum  oris.  In  its  pathology  it  appears  to  be  almost 
identical  with  sloughing  phagedaena,  as  it  is  in  its  treatment. 
It  is  especially  a  disease  of  children,  and  is  characterised  by 
the  peculiar  dryness  of  the  slough,  which  looks  more  like  an 
eschar,  and  by  the  rapidity  of  its  destruction.  It  is  often 
almost  painless,  and  may  be  accompanied  by  singularly 
little  constitutional  disturbance  until  quite  late  in  the 
progress  of  the  case.t 

It  is  frequently  a  sequel  of  diphtheria,  scarlatina,  etc., 

♦  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  1862,  Vol.  I.,  p.  8. 
f  This,  the  true  "  oancrum  oris,"  must  not  be  confounded  with 
that  oommon  ulceration  ol  the  muoous  membrane  of   the  mouth, 
which  is  frequently  met  with  in  ill-nouiished  children. 
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but  it  seems  as  often  to  attack  children  to  all  appearance 
healthy  and  well-nourished,  as  those  who  show  signs  of 
malnutrition. 

Whenever  there  appears,  in  children,  in  the  substance  of 
the  cheeks,  or  on  the  vulva,  a  dusky  induration,  with  a  dry 
central  slough,  the  case  should  be  looked  upon  with  sus- 
picion, and  if  it  shows  any  tendency  to  spread,  there  is  no 
question  but  that  the  right  course  is  to  remove  the  gan- 
grenous tissue  at  once,  and  to  apply  nitric  acid,  or  some 
other  form  of  cautery,  freely. 

One  common  cause  of  death  in  these  cases  is  the  poison- 
ous effect  of  the  putrid  discharges  when  these  have  been 
swallowed.  It  is  impossible  to  prevent  this  altogether,  but 
very  much  may  be  done  by  extremely  frequent  washing  out 
with  such  lotions  as  the  chlorate  of  {K)tash,  chlorinated  soda, 
or  of  dilute  liq.  chlori.  Chlorate  of  potash  should  also  be 
freely  given  internally.* 

I*assing  over  the  rare  forms  of  gangrenous  inflammation, 
malignant  pustule,  malignant  facial  erysipelas,  or  facial 
carbuncle,  etc.,  a  word  or  two  may  be  said  as  to  the  dress- 
ing of  boils  and  carbuncles. 

When  a  boil  is  seen  early,  and  especially  if  it  be  of  the 
"blind"  variety,  attempts  may  very  properly  be  made  to 
abort  the  process  of  its  maturation.  A  pointed  stick  of 
lunar  caustic  may  be  held  against  its  centre  for  about  a 
minute,  and  the  injection  of  one  or  two  drops  of  piure 
carbolic  acid  into  the  centre  of  the  inflammation  by  means 
of  a  hypodermic  syringe  is  stated  to  be  very  successful.  In 
the  majority  of  cases,  however,  a  boil  once  started  will  run 
its  course,  and  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  hasten  its  matura- 
tion. Poultices  and  water  dressings  do  not  appear  to  suit 
this  kind  of  inflammation  so  well  as  they  do  most  others. 
Boils  seem  to  do  best  when  they  are  merely  protected  from 
pressure,  and  ])crhaps  the  best  dressing  for  them  is  the 
opium  plaster  (E.  c)})ii),  spread  upon  a  piece  of  soft  chamois 
leather,  in  the  centre  of  which  a  small  hole  may  be  cut 

When  suppuration  has  evidently  occurred,  a  crucial  in- 
cision followed  by  warm  fomentations,  will  hasten  the 
sepiration  of  the  central  slough  or  "  core." 

The  practical  questions  which  arise  in  the  dressing  of 
carbuncles  are,  first,  whether  or  no  the  inflamed  part  should 


•  Or  any  of  the  sprays  which  are  so  nseful  in  diphtheritic  oases, 
as  of  the  boracio,  or  sulphurous  acids,  or  of  Banitas,  may  be  em- 
ployed. 
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be  incised,  and  secondly,  the  consideration  of  the  best 
external  application  during  the  first  stages  of  brawny  indu- 
ration, and  in  the  later  ones  of  separation  of  the  sloughs. 

Authorities  differ  widely  as  to  the  theoretical  wisdom  of  of  their 
incising  carbuncles,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
practice  is  far  less  general  than  it  used  to  be. 

The  question  probably  resolves  itself  into  one  of  tension. 
In  carbuncular  inflammations,  as  elsewhere,  if  the  local 
tension  is  itself  strangulating  the  tissues  and  shortening 
their  life,  this  ought  to  be  relieved  by  incision,  and  tissues 
may  in  this  way  be  saved  which  would  otherwise  die.  On 
the  other  hand  a  routine  slicing  into  every  carbuncle  would 
be  only  a  needless  cruelty. 

If  incisions  are  decided  on  they  should  be  made  sufficient 
once  for  all  for  the  relief,  for  few  things  are  more  trying  to 
patients  than  the  daily  repetition  of  such  operations. 

The  common  plan  is  to  make  bold  crucial  cuts  right  ^'^t^^^I^ 
through  the  inflamed  mass,  down  to  its  base.  Another  way 
is  to  make  the  incisions  subcutaneously,  slipping  a  long 
narrow  bladed  knife  into  the  base  of  tne  carbuncle,  and 
severing  its  connection  with  subjacent  parts,  and  then 
dividing  or  quartering  without  further  injury  to  the  skin.* 

With  regard  to  the  dressing,  at  first,  poultices  or  water 
dressings,  with  frequent  fomentations,  will  be  best ;  later, 
when  the  sloughs  are  separating,  and  the  suppuration  is 
fully  established,  some  of  the  stimulant  resins,  such  as 
Friar's  balsam,  balsam  of  Peru,  terebene,  etc.,  will  hasten 
the  proceiBS. 

But  septic  absorption  may  take  place  and  death  from  Excision, 
septicaemia  or  pyaemia,  and  this  is  a  strong  argument  in 
favour  of  a  more  radical  treatment,  such  as  excision  of  the 
carbuncle.  If  the  patient  be  placed  under  an  unajsthetic 
and  the  diseased  tissues  be  removed  by  scraping  with  a 
Volkmann's  spoon  and  the  indiu*ated  skin  cut  away,  a 
wound  will  be  left  which  will  speedily  become  covered  with 
healthy  granulations,  and  healing  take  place  in  a  much 
shorter  time  than  would  have  been  the  case  if  the  sloughs 
had  been  allowed  to  separate.  This  method  also  cuts  short 
the  severe  pain  which  is  so  prominent  a  symptom  in 
carbuncle. 

Carbuncles  so  frequently  occur  in  persons  who  are  broken  conBtitutionai 
down  constitutionally,  that  these  cases  often  require  very 

*  The  haBmorrhage  from  these  incisions  is  sometimes  very  profuse, 
and  may  be  a  source  o!  danger  in  patients  who  are  already  much 
enfeebled. 
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careful  and  generous  general  treatment.  An  especial  ex- 
amination should  always  be  made  to  ascertain  if  sugar  be 
present  in  the  urine.  The  same  precaution  should  be  taken 
in  cases  of  obstinate  and  successive  crops  of  boils. 

Experience  alone  as  to  what  bed-sores  may  become  if 
neglected  will  enable  the  student  to  realise  the  extraordinary 
amount  of  destruction  which  this  form  of  ulceration  from 
pressure  can  cause,  or  the  rapidity  with  which  it  spreads,  or 
the  insidiousness  of  its  commencement.  It  is  also  very 
necessary  for  every  surgeon  and  every  nurse  to  understand 
that  with  the  exception  of  certain  paralytic  cases,  bed-sores 
are  almost  always  preventable,  and,  when  present,  are  as  a 
rule,  standing  evidence  of  neglect  or  mismanagement.  But, 
though  we  will  not  qualify  this  assertion  further,  it  must 
be  allowed  that  sometimes  it  is  extremely  hard  to  prevent 
soreness,  as,  for  example,  in  a  case  of  hip  disease  with 
extreme  emaciation,  contraction  of  both  legs,  and  suppura- 
tion. Sometimes,  again,  tissues  have  such  a  low  vitality 
that  it  seems  as  if  the  least  touch  would  produce  a  slough ; 
still  with  incessant  watchfulness,  with  the  exception  of  the 
paralytic  crises  we  have  mentioned,  bed-sores  can  be  pre- 
vented, although  once  begun  they  are  very  hard  indeea  to 
arrest  or  to  heal 

In  wanling  off  the  formation  of  bed-sores,  attention  must 
be  specially  directed  to  the  following  jwints : — 

I.  The  bed  must,  in  all  aises,  be  smoothly  made,  elastic, 
and  soft ;  a  spring  mattress  is  often  a  great  help,  and  water 
cushions  may  be  used  for  the  buttocks,  etc.  But  in  cases 
where  tlu^re  is  a  well  marked  tendency  to  soreness  there  is 
nothing  like  a  complete  water  bed.*  In  filling  one  of  these 
beds,  cjire  must  be  taken  to  have  the  water  properly 
warmed,  and  not  to  put  in  more  than  will  just  support  the 
patient. 

II.  In  every  })ossible  wa}'  mntinuous  pressure  must  be 
avoided  upon  the  parts  which  are  liable  to  become  sore,  such 
as  the  sacrum,  troclianters,  ischial  tuberosities,  heels,  occi- 
put, elbows,  or  the  spines  of  the  scapulae.  Taking  every 
precaution  (when  precaution  is  needed,  as  in  fractures) 
against  doing  local  harm  by  inovenient,  in  some  way  or 
other  it  must  be  managed  that  the  patient  shall  shift  his 
points  of  pressure  upon  the  bed,  lying  now  a  little  low,  now 
a  little  high;  first  with  the  head  to  one  side,  next  day 
turned  slightly  over  (for  the  least  shift  is  as  efficient  as  a 


*  In  private  nursing  it  is  well  to  reooUect  that  these  can  be  hired. 
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great  one)  to  the  other;  a  pillow  may  be  put  under  the 
knees  one  day  and  omitted  the  next^  etc 

ni.  Something  may  be  done  to  improve  the  nutrition  of  Local 
the  skin  by  batnine  with  stimulant  lotions  (whiskey,  or  ^^^  ^* 
brandy  and  water  is  a  common  application).  Starch  or 
violet  powder  should  be  freely  used,  and  if  the  tendency  to 
soreness  appears  imminent^  the  part,  which  will  be  a  bony 
prominence,  should  be  covered  with  a  protective  adhesive 
plaster  spread  upon  chamois  leather  or  felt. 

Nowadays  in  hospitals  or  where  skilled  nursing  has  been 
employed  from  the  first,  such  precautions  as  we  have 
mentioned  will  be  sufficient  to  prevent  soreness  altogether, 
or  at  the  worst  to  limit  it  to  a  superficial  excoriation.  The 
cases  we  meet  with  where  true  ulceration  is  present,  are 
those  where  there  has  been  previous  neglect  of  nursing 
care,  through  ignorance  or  poverty. 

Such  cases  are  not  infrequent  among  those  who  come  at  Modes  of 
last  to  be  hospital  in-patients,  and  whatever  the  nature  of  t^^^^tonnen 
the  original  illness  may  be,  the  bedsores  will  count  heavily 
against  recovery.  These  ulcerations  are  indeed  very  hard 
to  dress ;  they  present  the  characters  of  deep  foul  sloughing 
ulcers,  not  generally  painful,  but  tending  to  destroy  all  the 
soft  parts  between  the  skin  and  the  bone,  and  often  compli- 
cated by  necrosis  of  the  bone  itself.  The  great  point  then 
is  to  remove  all  pressure,  and  to  get  the  ulcer  to  begin  to 
clean. 

Charcoal,  or  yeast  poultices,  with  frequent  fomentations, 
and  if  possible,  immersion  in  baths  of  warm  Condy  or  car- 
bolic lotions  will  be  the  best  treatment  at  first,  and  aft^r 
wards  when  the  sloughs  clean  off,  stimulant  resins,  such  as 
tinctura  benzoinae  co.,  balsam  of  Peru,  etc.,  will  suit  well. 

Very  much  will  depend  upon  whether  there  is  improve- 
ment of  the  constitutional  condition,  or  Ihe  reverse.  If 
there  be  general  recovery,  local  recovery  is  often  extremely 
rapid  when  once  it  is  stiurted. 
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For  the  purposes  of  the  dressing  of  these  injuries  it  will  be 
convenient  to  divide  them  into  burns  which  are  (1)  im- 
portant by  reason  of  their  extent  and  position,  and  (2)  im- 
portant by  reason  of  the  depth  of  tissues  destroyed. 

To  the  first  class  belong  all  extensive  scalds  or  bums, 
especially  those  occurring  on  the  chest,  abdomen,  or  head ; 
to  the  second,  burns,  or  more  rarely,  scalds,  wherever  they 
may  occur,  in  which  the  whole  depth  of  the  skin  has  been 
destroyed,  so  that  on  healing,  a  contractile  cicatrix  is  the 
result. 

I.  Bums  or  sralds  important  from  their  extent  and  position. 

No  class  of  injury  produces  such  grave  depression  of  all 
the  functions  of  life,  such  profound  "shock,  in  comparison 
with  the  actual  damage  to  the  tissues,  as  does  a  large  bum 
or  scald.  This  depression  occurs  wherever  the  injury  may 
be  situated,  and  is  in  direct  relation  to  its  superficial  extent ; 
but  it  is  es})ccially  marked  if  the  chest  or  abdomen  be 
biu*nt,  and  is  more  profound  in  children  than  in  adults.  It 
may  moreover  be  aggravated  by  exposure,  or  diminished  by 
protection  from  the  air,  to  a  very  marked  extent. 

This  primary  shock  is  often  very  prolonged,  ar;d  when  it 
passes  olF  is  apt  to  be  succeeded  by  a  congestion  of  internal 
or<^aiis,  as  of  the  lungs,  intestines,  cerebral  meninges, 
kidneys,  etc. ;  or  later  still,  the  patient  may  have  to  go 
through  an  exhaustive  process  of  suppuration. 

The  periods  of  greatest  risk  to  life  in  these  cases  are, 
first,  during  the  few  hours  immediately  succeeding  the 
injury,  when  it  may  be  doubtful  if  the  patient  can  rally 
from  the  primary  shock  ;  and  after  that,  during  the  period 
of  internal  congestion  or  inflammation,  which  rarely  extends 
beyond  the  first  fortnight ;  during  this  time  a  low  form  of 
pneumonia,  ulceration  of  the  intestines  (especially  of  the 
duodenum),  peritonitis,  or  cerebral  meningitis  with  serous 
efl'iision,  thrombosis,  or  haemorrhage  into  the  substance  of 
the  brain,  or  beneath  the  arachnoid,  may,  any  of  them  take 
place.     It  is  in  this  stage,  too,  that  intussusception  of  a 
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portion  of  the  small  intestines  is  said  to  be  liable  to  take 
place. 

The  best  treatment  and  dressing  for  severe   superficial  Treatment 
burns  in  the  first  instance  will  generally  depend  on   the 
resources  which  are  nearest  to  hand,  for  the  air  must  be  The  imim  <ii 
excluded  from  the  burn  as  quickly  as  possible,  audit  should  ^'®®''*'^- 
be  covered  with  some  light  non-conducting  material.     Fatal 
damage  may  be  done  in  a  few  moments  by  exposing  a  badly 
burnt  chest  or  abdomen  to  the  air  before  anything  is  ready 
to  cover  it;    but  oil  or  flour,  or  powdered   whiting,    or 
cotton  wool,  are  materials  which  are  in  such  common  use, 
that  any  one  of  them  can  be  readily  applied  in  an  emer- 
gency.* 

The  clothes  must,  therefore,  be  cut  away  from  the  burnt 
surface  with  the  utmost  care,  so  as  not  to  further  damage 
the  tissues  beneath,  and  over  and  around  the  wound,  flour 
or  whiting  should  immediately  be  thickly  dredged, 
or  olive  oil  freely  poured,  and  then  the  whole  part  should  be 
wrapped  in  cotton  wool. 

While  this  is  being  done,  and  afterwards,  attention  must  Jue"*^^®?*  °* 
be  given  to  the  condition  of  shock,  which  will  generally  be  shock, 
present.  The  patient  must  be  kept  warm,  and  should  lie 
with  the  head  low.  Hot  water  bottles,  etc.,  may  be  used, 
and  ether,  or  sal  volatile  administered.  If  the  collapse  be 
profound,  a  mustard  plaster  may  be  placed  over  the  heart, 
the  feet  put  in  very  hot  water,  or  ether  injected  hypo- 
dermically.  (See  chapter  on  "  Shock  "  for  further  details 
as  to  the  treatment  of  extreme  cases  of  this  condition.) 

When  a  bad  burn  has  once  been  dressed,  if  shock  be  pre- 
sent, the  surgeon  should  not  l>e  in  a  hurry  to  change  the 
extemporised  dressings  for  applications  which  may  be  in 
themselves  more  suitable,  but  the  patient  should  if  possible 
be  left  alone  so  far  as  dressing  is  concerned,  until  the  state 
of  collapse  has  passed  off.     In  twenty-four  hours,  however,  The  later  and 

•i.       -n       '  11      I  X  1  aU     u  1  more  dsliberate 

it  will  generally  r)e  necessary  to  redress  the  burn,  and  now  dressing, 
(or  in  the  first  instance,  if  skilled  assistance  and  proper 
materials  have  been  procured)  it  must  l)e  done  with  the 
greatest  care.  If  the  burn  be  extensive,  it  is  almost  always 
best  to  perform  the  first  two  or  three  dressings  under  an 
anaesthetic,  not  only  because  the  burnt  surface  is  exqui- 
sitely tender,  but  on  account  of  the  nervous  shock  of  the 
exposure. 

The  fresh  dressings  should  always  be  got  ready  before  the 

*  Soap  suds,  or  treacle,  may  also  be  mentioned  as  useful  domestic 
applications. 
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bum  is  uncovered.  The  ones  generally  used  for  bums  in 
their  early  stages  are — (1)  "Carron  "  oil,*  i.e.,  a  mixture  of 
oil  and  lime  water  in  equal  parts.  (Linseed  oil  was  origin- 
ally employed,  but  olive  oil  is  cleaner.)  (2)  Carbolised 
oil.     (3)  A  satumtcd  solution  of  common  washing  soda. 

Any  of  these  may  be  applied  by  means  of  soaked  strips 
of  lint ;  and  layers  of  cotton  wool  should  always  be  placed 
over  the  strips. 

The  soda  solution  generally  gives  the  greatest  relief  to 
the  pain,  but  the  Carron  oil  is  also  a  very  bland  and  sooth- 
ing dressing.  The  objection  to  both  is  that  the  prevalent 
discharges  very  soon  become  foul,  and  for  this  reason  we 
prefer,  in  most  cases,  the  carbolised  oil.  As  a  rule  the  1  in 
40  strength  is  sufficient,  but,  for  very  painful  surfaces,  the 
anaesthetic  effect  of  1  in  20  solution  is  sometimes  very 
striking. 

Whatever  may  be  in  contact  with  the  burn  should  not  be 
pulled  J  but  washed  away  with  a  stream  of  lukewarm  Condy 
or  carbolic  lotion  from  a  syringe,  and  the  surface  should  be 
cleansed  in  the  same  way.  It  is  often  wise  if  the  bum  be 
extensive,  to  cleanse  and  dress  one  part  of  it,  before  un- 
covering the  rest,  and  the  fresh  dressings  should  always  bo 
put  on  as  quickly  as  may  be  consistent  with  cleanliness. 

Small  blisters  may  be  snipped,  and  the  serum  soaked  up 
with  blotting  paper,  but  in  large  ones  the  skin  had  better 
be  cut  away  with  sharp  scissors. 
Listerian^dresg-  A  modo  of  dressing  which  is  not  commonly  employed, 
but  which  has  much  to  recouinicnd  it,  particularly  if  the 
discharges  be  offensive,  is  to  use  the  carbolic  spray,  as  in 
Listerian  dressings,  and  then  over  the  carbolised  oil  lint  to 
place  a  covering  of  salicylic  wool,  or  carbolised  gauze, 
other  dressings.      The  following  dressings  are  also  useful  in  many  cases  : — 

a.  The  lotion  of  chlorinated  soda  (P.  B.),  especially  if 
there  be  foe  tor. 

h,  A  mixture  of  chalk,  or  whiting,  olive  oil,  and  vinegar, 
in  about  equal  parts. 

c.  Whiting  and  water. 

d.  Olive  oil  and  litharge  (which  form  a  kind  of  soap  by 
chemical  action). 

e.  A  solution  of  about  ^j  of  yellow  soap  to  a  pint  of 
water  has  sometimes  a  decided  anodyne  action. 

Exclusion  of         Air  may  be  strictly  exchided  from  the  burnt  surface  in 
two  ways.     Firstly,  by  continuous  immersion  of  the  injm*cJ 

*  So  called  from  its  employment  in  the  Carron  iion  foundry  workst 


logs  for  bums. 


air. 
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part  in  a  Condy  or  carbolic  bath,  and  secondly,  by  scaling 
the  surface  with  flexible  collodion.    This  answers  admirably    • 
for  small  burns,  but  for  these  only. 

Granulations  spring  up  over  tne  surface  of  a  burn  with  oranniation  of 
great  rapidity,  and  as  soon  as  this  occurs  the  sore  may  be 
considered  in  the  light  of  a  healthy  and  healing  mcer, 
though  one,  it  may  be,  of  large  extent.  All,  therefore,  that 
has  been  before  written  as  to  the  management  and  dressings 
of  these  sores  will  stand  for  granulating  burns. 

SHn  grafting.  skin  grafting. 

This  process  may  here  be  conveniently  described,  as  it  is 
most  frequently  employed  for  the  large  granula£ing  surfaces 
of  bums,  especially  where  contraction  is  to  be  feared. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  fragments  of  epidermis,  or 
even  epidermal  scales  from  the  horny  layer  only,  when 
applied  to,  and  retained  upon,  the  surface  of  healthy  granu- 
lations, do  form  little  cicatricial  foci,  which  may  hasten  the 
ultimate  covering  in  of  the  sore,  and  diminish  that  drawing 
together  of  the  edges  which  is  so  apt  to  occur  in  the  healing. 
Wnatever  the  process  may  essentially  be,  and  it  is  very 
obscure,  it  is  not  a  transplantation,  or  even  a  "grafting" 
proper,  for  the  implanted  tissue  is  non-vascular. 

It  is  often  diflficult  to  estimate  the  real  gain,  even  of  sue-  J^i^^f^***"  ^'  *** 
cessful  grafting,  but  upon  the  whole  it  has  hardly  realised 
the  promise  it  neld  out  at  the  time  of  its  introduction,  for 
the  islands  of  cicatricial  tissue  are  very  apt  to  disappear 
after  they  have  been  formed,  and  the  quality  of  the  cicatrix 
is  often  indifferent. 

To  obtain  any  success  in  skin  grafting,  the  granulating  Method  of 
surface  must  be  typically  healthy.  (liveii  a  good  soil,  it  is  ^*  *  °^' 
only  necessary  to  plant  a  number  of  pieces  of  detached 
epidermis,  the  smaller  the  better,  upon  it,  and  to  fix  them 
there  without  disturlmnce  for  not  less  than  two  days.  The 
grafts  should  only  include  the  horny  and  Maljnghian  layers 
of  the  epidermis,  and  may  be  sni})pe(l  oft*  with  ordinary 
curved  scissors,  or  with  the  special  ones  (Fig.  138),  devised 
for  that  purpose. 


Pig.  138. — SHn  GrafUng  Scissors. 
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The  gi*afts  should  not  be  handled,  but  should  be  imm^ 
diately  placed,  the  dermal  side  downwards,  upon  the  granu- 
lating surface,  which  must  itself  be  cleansed  and  drieil 
beforehand.  The  grafts  should  then  be  covered  with  small 
pieces  of  gold  beater's  skin,  or  gutta  percha  tissue,  or 
isinglass  plaster,  or  a  1  per  cent,  ointment  of  the  zinco- 
mercuric  cyanide  may  be  spread  on  linen  and  applied  under 
a  blue  wool  dressing, 
ivwwpianuuon  Mr.  Clement  Lucas  (Lancet^  October,  1884,  p.  586)  re- 
commends the  use  of  the  skin,  removed  in  circumcising 
children,  for  supplying  grafts  to  large  granulating  surfaces, 
esjMJcially  those  left  after  extensive  burns.  The  skin  of  the 
prepuce  removed  by  circumcision  from  children  with 
phimosis  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  transplantation,  on  account 
of  its  suppleness,  thinness,  and  vascularity.  The  time  which 
may  elapse  between  the  removal  of  the  skin  from  the  pre- 
puce and  its  use  as  grafts  to  a  wound,  may  safely  extend 
from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour,  diu*ing  which  time  it  should 
be  kept  in  warm  boracic  lotion.  Or  a  piece  of  skin  may  be 
removed  from  some  other  part  of  the  body,  usually  the 
inner  side  of  the  arm  or  thigh.  If  the  wound  be  small  and 
it  is  intended  to  cover  it  entirely,  the  procedure  will  be  as 
follows  :  The  part  from  which  the  skin  is  to  be  taken  is 
thoroughly  cleansed,  and  if  necessary,  shaved.  The  size 
and  shape  recjuircd  should  then  be  marked  out  and  the 
piece  dissected  off,  care  being  taken  that  no  fat  is  left  on 
the  under  surface.  The  gi'aft  is  then  transferred  to  the 
wound,  and  mav  be  fixed  with  a  few  sutures. 

Thiersch  has  introduced  a  modification  of  skin  grafting  in 
which  long  strips  of  thin  skin  are  employed.  These  strips 
are  fibout  an  inch  in  breadth  and  consist  of  the  superficial 
layers  only ;  they  should  be  shaved  ofi"  with  a  very  sharp 
instrument,  such  as  a  razor. 

The  two  last  methods  are  also  applicable  to  recent 
"wounds,  care  being  tiiken  that  all  bleeding  has  ceased  before 
the  grafts  arc  applied.  Syphilis  has  been  communicated  by 
skin  grafts,  and  the  patient  ought  to  provide  his  own 
graft. 

Inasmuch  as  the  surface  of  the  bum  or  ulcer  when  grafted 
must  be  left  undisturbed  for  a  couple  of  days,  it  is  con- 
venient to  cover  it  all  up  in  salicylic  wool,  or  boracic  lint, 
which  will  hinder  it  becoming  foul.  A  good  number  of 
grafts  should  l>e  planted  at  one  time,  say,  about  one  for 
every  square  inch  of  burnt  suiface,  for  the  probability  is 
that  many  will  fail  to  take.      A  successful  plant  will  be 
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known  when  the  part  is  uncovered,  by  the  presence  of  a 
whitish  pearly  spot,  which  will  increase  from  day  to  day, 
and  will  soon  evidently  be  an  island  of  cicatrised  tissue. 
Other  plans  of  grafting,  such  as  the  dusting  of  epithelial 
scrapings  over  the  wound,  have  not  held  their  ground. 

Sponge  grafting,  ^>j^e^ 

This  proceeding,  introduced  by  Dr.  Hamilton,*  has  also 
hardly  justified,  at  present,  its  initial  promise.  Koughly 
speaking,  the  process  may  be  said  to  depend  on  the  tendency 
of  granulations  to  sj)rout  in  the  direction  of  least  resistance, 
and  to  insinuate  themselves  into  the  interstices  of  any  sup- 
porting framework.  It  is  asserted  that  if  this  framework  be 
itself  absorbable,  the  sprouting  granulations  will  cicatrise. 

Sponge  grafting  is  performed  as  follows :  Pieces  of  fine 
Turkey  si)onge  are  soaked,  first  in  dilute  nitrohydrochloric 
acid  to  remove  the  silex,  etc.,  then  in  liquor  potassiP,  and  then 
in  1  in  20  carbolic  acid  solution.  The  pieces  are  then  placed 
upon  the  granulating  surface,  and  the  whole  dressed  with 
Listerian  precautions.  The  sponge  adheres  to  the  siu^ace  of 
the  wound,  and  then  becomes  gradually  filled  with  granula- 
tion tissue,  bleeding  freely  when  pricked.  It  is  said  that  the 
sponge  tissue  proper  now  gradually  melts  away,  and  that 
the  mass  of  organised  tissue  which  replaces  it,  quickly  skins 
over. 

That  a  piece  of  sponge  will  fill  with  granulations  if  it  be 
kept  upon  a  wound  is  certain,  but  the  replacement  of  the 
si)onge  tissue  by  an  organised  material  which  quickly  cica- 
trises, has  yet  to  be  proved  to  take  place.  In  any  case  the 
process  is  a  slow  one,  and  it  has  been  found  very  difficult  to 
keep  the  sponge  thus  filled  with  soft  granulations  from 
becoming  foul. 

II,  Bums,  important  through  the  depths  of  tissue  destroyed.     Of  deep  bums. 

Those  burns  which  destroy  muscle,  tendon,  and  bone,  are  of  those  de- 
either  immediately  fatal,  as  in  most  cases  when  the  trunk  hmbi"eto!^°^* 
is  involved,  or,  if  in  the  limbs,  produce  practically  the  same 
condition  as  that  of  gangrene. 

As  to  the  general  management  of  such  crises,  nothing 
further  need  be  said  than  that  they  require  the  same  treat- 
ment in  the  first  instance,  as  the  milder  kinds  of  burns, 
both  for  the  shock,  and  the  local  injiuy. 

But  burns  frequently  are  inflicted,  of  which  the  appear-  9*  '»»■««  ^^nis 
ance  at  fii*st  sificht  is  not  different  at  all  from  that  of  the  thickuussof  the 

^  akin. 

•  See  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  February,  1881,  p.  577 ; 
(|nd  Lancet.  February,  1881.  p.  1,007, 
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large  superficial  injuries  we  have  been  considering,  and 
which  indeed  may  be  quite  as  large,  and  attended  with  as 
important  a  degree  of  shock.  Nevertheless,  in  all  the  later 
stages  of  repair,  this  class  of  burns,  those  namely  where  the 
Vfhole  thirhiess  of  ths  true  skin  Jms  been  destroyed,  follows 
a  very  ditferent  course  from  the  superficial  ones,  and  one 
harder  to  treat. 

2?Siw  bSi?****"  ^^^  ^^^^  these  bums  are  slower  to  heal  than  the  other 
ones ;  indeed  if  they  are  left  alone,  they  will  close  over  more 
quickly,  by  dragging  the  margins  together  towards  the 
centre  ;  but  it  is  in  this  contraction  of  the  edges,  and  in  the 
fact  that  the  process  of  shrinking  does  not  cease  even  when 
the  sore  is  closed  over,  that  the  especial  difficulty  of  these 
cases  consists,  and  the  dresser  will  assuredly  find  nimself  on 
the  horns  of  a  dilemma,  for  either  he  must,  by  fixing  the 
parts  to  prevent  contraction,  greatly  retard  their  healing; 
or  if  he  allow  the  edges  of  the  bum  to  come  together, 
anyhow  they  will,  he  will  quite  certainly  be  accessory  to  the 
development  of  deformity,  while  for  his  consolation  he  has 
only  the  knowledge,  that  let  him  try  his  best,  the  con- 
traction will  almost  certainly  beat  him  in  the  end. 

In  so  far  as  the  actual  dressing  of  the  injury  is  concerned^ 
the  similar  applications  to  those  mentioned  for  more  super- 
ficial burns  will  be  ap[)ropriate. 

The  contraction  begins  very  insidiously,  but  becomes 
more  and  more  marked,  and  stubborn  as  the  case  goes  on ; 
as  has  been  siiid,  it  does  not  cease  with  the  covering  over  of 
the  sore  surface,  but  for  months,  or  years,  bands  of  con- 
tracting tissue  will  form  in  the  ribbed  and  furrowed  scar 

The  etl'ect  of  this  contraction  shows  worst  when  the  face, 

or  neck,  or  the  flexor  aspect  of  any  large  joint  is  involved, 

and  most  surgical  text  books  have  representations,  not  at  all 

exaggerated,  of  the  deformity  which  may  thus  happen. 

Prevention  or        To  combat  this  misfortunc  is  very  difficult,  and  tne  dresser 

diminution  or  -  .,  ,  i-'i>  .•  .        ^ 

the  contraction,  may  oftcu  Wisely  make  up  nis  mind  to  a  certain  amount  of 
undeserv^cd  blame  in  any  event.  Much  may,  and  shoidd  bo 
done  by  steadily  and  patiently  splinting,  or  fixing  the  part 
in  sonic  way  or  other,  and  hy  willingly  exchanging  for  a 
quick,  a  very  slow  healing.  So,  too,  the  effect  of  the  patient, 
daily,  application  of  the  solid  nitrate  of  silver,  should  not  be 
forgotten.  Something  may  perliaps  be  done  too  by  skin 
grafting.  But  probably  more  eliectual  improvement  can  be 
attained  after  the  burn  has  healed  by  stretching  the  cicatrix, 
ofhor^^maniju?  ^^^'^  during  the  healing.  Though  it  has  been  several  times 
hition  of  the     pointed  out^  it  is  still  often  forgotten  that  this  opntracting 
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•car  tissue  is  as  distensile  as  it  is  contractile,  if  it  be  properly 
xoanipulated,  and  that  by  patient  handling  a  rigid  tendinous 
band  may  be  converted  into  a  supple  elastic  one.  The 
results  of  prolonged  stretching,  kneading  and  shampooing 
the  scars  of  burns  are  as  satis&ctory  as  those  of  plastic 
operations  for  the  same  end  are  disappointing. 

An  anffisthetic  is  sometimes  desirable  upon  the  early 
occasions  of  kneading  and  stretching,  and  the  progress  of  the 
extension  should  be  slow  and  gradual  Care  must  also  be 
taken  not  to  tear  through  the  superficial  cicatrix  and  thus 
to  cause  a  wound.  A  little  oil  may  be  used  to  rub  into  the 
scar  during  the  manipulation.  This  way  of  treating  a  con- 
tracted cicatrix  is  too  often  neglected  in  favour  of  more 
tempting  but  far  less  satisfactory  plastic  operations,  and 
even  if  the  latter  be  deemed  necessary  the  preliminary 
kneading  will  have  greatly  improved  the  nutrition  of  the 
parts  concerned. 

These  plastic  operations  themselves  consist  chiefly  in  the 
making  of  V  shaped  incisions  and  dissecting  up  flaps, 
and  in  the  subcutaneous  division  of  the  tendinous  bands. 

Scalds  or  burns  of  the  larynx  and  pharynx  present  such  soaids  and 
especial  features  that  they  must  be  mentioned  separately,     lu^nz^nd 

They  are  produced  generally  by  drinking  scalding  liquids,  p*^"^^* 
and  are  thus  far  more  frequent  in  children  than  in  more 
sensible  adults,  rihe  habit  of  teaching  children  to  drink 
out  of  the  spout  01  a  kettle  will  account  for  more  scalds  of 
these  parts  than  all  other  causes  put  together.)  But 
breathing  hot  air,  as  in  a  fire,  may  produce  the  same  effects, 
and  practically  the  action  of  any  chemical  caustic  is  the 
same  in  this  situation  as  that  of  the  thermal  ones. 

Scalds  of  the  pharynx  itself  are  not  usually  very  serious, 
unless  the  consequent  oedema  of  the  tongue  and  fauces  reaches 
a  very  high  degree ;  but  when  the  scald  extends  further 
down,  so  as  to  affect  the  rima  glottidis,  and  the  oesophagus, 
there  is  both  an  immediate  and  remote  risk  of  complications. 
The  remote  one  is  that  the  scald  of  the  gullet  may  cause  a 
contracting  cicatrix,  and  thus  become  iUelf  a  simple  stricture, 
or  that  the  cicatrix  may  bo  the  seat  of  a  new  growth,  and 
thus  develop  into  a  malignant  one. 

But  it  is  with  the  immediate  risk  of  suffocation  through  caning  for 
oedema  of  the  larynx  that  we  have  here  to  do.     These  cases  '~«^«°*o"™y' 
are  always  full  of  anxiety,  and  require  very  prompt  treat- 
ment.    If,  shortly  after  the  accident,  there  be  a  distinct 
difficulty  of  breathing,  from  obstruction,  the  safest  plan  will 
be  not  to  wait  for  more  urgent  symptoms,  but  at  once  to 
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perform  laryngotomy,  or  in  young  children,  a  high  tracheo^ 
tomy,  and  then  to  treat  the  case  with  a  warm  moistened 
atmosphere,  and  in  all  other  respects,  as  if  it  were  a  case  of 
diphtheria  or  croup,  in  which  the  operation  has  been  called 
for.  But  often  there  is  a  deceitful  calm  for  some  hours,  and 
we  may  be  tempted  to  think  that  the  larynx  has  escaped 
altogether,  when  suddenly  the  most  urgent  dyspncea  may  be 
developed.  Whenever,  therefore,  inspection  of  the  mouth 
and  throat  shows  that  a  scalding  fluid,  or  a  corrosive  liquid 
has  passed  down  it,  the  patient  must  be  carefully  watched, 
made  to  breathe  a  steamy  atmosphere,  and  the  surgeon 
should  be  ready  himself,  and  have  his  instruments  in 
readiness,  to  open  the  windpipe  if  necessary. 
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SECTION    V. 


OF    CASES    REQUIRING    PROLONGED 
OR   MECHANICAL   TREATMENT. 


CHAPTER    XXIL 
Of  Hip  Disease. 


There  are  certain  surgical  cases  in  which  deformity  is  a 
prominent  feature,  which  are  so  common,  and  require  such 
patient  and  prolonged  treatment,  that  every  student  of 
surgery  should  understand  the  principles  of  their  mechan- 
ical and  general  management. 

The  most  importanD  of  these  are  the  usual  forms  of  hip 
disease,  of  lateral  and  angular  spinal  curvature,  of  club  foot, 
contracted  knee,  and  bandy -leg. 

In  describing,  as  we  propose  to  do,  in  this  section,  the 
on! i nary  proceedings  for  the  treatment  of  these  conditions, 
we  shall  conlin(T  ourselves  to  the  manual  operations  and  shall 
not  discuss  their  i>athology  or  treatment  in  other  respects. 

For  our  purpose  the  following  different  divisions  of  hip  Hip  disease. 
disease  may  roughly  be  made  : —  ^**"  division* 

Usiuil  lines  of  treatment 
Bed-stirrup  and  weight  (for 
rest).     Spica  ;  long  splint ; 
Bryant's  splint. 
Counter-irritation. 
(•J)  Chronic  hip  disease,  with /'Bed  stirrup  and  weight  (for 
tendency  to  deformity,       deformity), 
and     frequently    with-j  Bryant's  splint, 
abscess  or  sinus  forma- 1  Thomas's  splint, 
^ion.  ^Moulded  splint, 


(1)  Acute  and  sub-acute  hip 
disease. 
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rStiiTUp  and  weight;   long 

(3)  The  game  condidon  after  I     eplint. 

the  deformity  has  been-l  Bryant's  splint. 

treated  by  osteotomy,     Thomaa'a  splint. 

I  Moulded  splint. 

(4)  The  same  condition  after  | 

the  diseased  joint  hau  Ditto, 
been  excised.  \ 

I. — ACCTE  HIP   DISEASE. 

In  all  the  acute  forma  of  hip  disease,  the  snrfreon'fl  efforts 
are  directed  towards  sul)duing  the  inflammation,  so  that 
suppunilion  shall  not  occur,  and  towards  preventing  defor- 
mity. If  these  ends  are  to  be  obtained,  the  joint  must  be 
kept  at  rest,  and  the  limb  kept  in  extension. 

The  muscles  about  the  hip  are  the  chief  agents  in  keeping 
up  irritation,  and  causing  the  deformity  of  -flexion  and 
aMuction,  and  it  is  because  muscular  spasm  can  be  better 
controlled  by  steady  traction  than  by  any  other  means,  that 
the  use  of  the  stirrup  and  weight  is  so  general  in  these 
cases  ;  for  although  the  plan  w.is  first  introduced  with  the 
idea  that  an  actu^  separation  of  the  inflamed  joint  surfaces 
was  thus  obtained,  it  is  now  generally  held  that  this  does 
not  take  place. 

The  most  common  plan  of  treatment  is  to  put  the  patient 
to  bed  in  the  supine  position,  with  the  head  low;  with  & 
stirrup  and  weight  attached  to  the  limb,  and  passing  over  a 


Fig.  ISd.^Slirnip  and  Wrii/Jd  in  portion. 
pnlloy  (Fig.  139);  and  with  the  foot  of  the  bed  raised,  a? 
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described  for  fractures  of  the  femur,  under  which  heading 
the  method  of  putting  on  the  stirrup  and  weight  will  be 
found. 

The  bed  should  resemble  a  fracture  bed  in  all  respects,  The  bad. 
particularly  in  smoothness  and  absence  of  sagging. 

The  avumnt  of  weight  will  vary  in  every  case,  and  may  be  Thn  wannt. 
anything  between  3  and  12  lbs.  It  must  be  the  smallest 
that  will  keep  the  limb  at  rest,  but  it  must  be  sufficient  for 
this,  or  it  will  simply  act  as  a  stimulus  to  the  contracting 
muscles,  and  be  actively  harmful.  It  often  takes  some 
days  for  the  spasm  of  the  muscles  to  be  exhausted. 

The  direclwn  of  IhepuU  of  the  stirrup.     The  pull  upon  tha  Dirwiion  at 
limb  in  those  acute  eases  may  generally  be  made    in  a  *" 
straight  line  from  the  first,  but  sometimes  it  is  necessary  to 
mako  it  first  in  a  line  with  the  deformity,  as  in  the  chronic 
cases  mentioned  later. 

This  is  essentially  a  children's  disease,  and  for  this  reason  &J?gJ?'^  "* 
it  is  often  difficult  at  first  to  secure  the  continuous  supine 
position  with  the  head  low.  When  children  have  onca 
learnt  that  rest  means  eaae,  they  will  lie  flat  and  still 
enough,  crying  only  when  they  are  moved,  or  when  the 
weight  is  lifted  from  the  leg.  But  at  first  it  is  often  neces- 
sary to  fasten  a  child  down,  and  this  can  easily  be  done,  as 
shown  in  the  figure  (Fig.  140),  by  a  sort  of  harness  of 


FlQ.  1  iO.—Mtlhotl  of  Faslening  Down  a  Cliild  in  Bvd. 

webbing  by  mc.ina  of  which  the  shoulders  and  chest  are 
attache<l  to  the  bedstead,  or  to  a  thin  piece  of  wood  running 
across  undcrnciith  the  mattress. 

Some  form  of  couTiter-irritiition  is  generally  coml>ined  cmn 
with  this  treatment  by  rest.    The  tincture  «  liniment  of  "^"^ 
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iodine,  and  blisters,  which  may  be  kept  open  with  savine 
ointment  if  desired,  are  the  most  common  irritants  used. 
Occasionally,  wlien  great  jwiin  is  present,  the  actual  cautery 
is  applied,  usually  behind  the  great  trochanter;  but  this 
treatment  is  more  adapted  to  chronic  than  to  acute  joint 
mischief, 
other  plans  of       ^Ve  have  assumed  that,  at  the  present  time,  the  usual 

treatment.  .  •         -,,        ^  t  •      ^^  •     •  i 

trciitment  of  a  case  of  undoubted  hip  disease  m  its  early  and 
acute  stiige,  is  to  [)rocure  rest  and  good  position,  by  the  use 
of  the  stirrup  and  weight,  the  raised  bed  foot,  and  the  other 
expedients  we  have  just  considered.     But  it  will  be  easily 
understood  that  there  are  many  other  ways  of  treating 
acute  hip  disease,  and  some  of  the  more  important  of  these 
we  will  now  mention, 
stirmp  piuM  the      1.    By  the  stirrup  and  weighty   combined  with  the  Umg 
long  spHnt.        .sy,/?,//^  adjusted  as  for  fractures  of  the  femur.     This  is  very 
useful  in  cases  where  there  is  great  pain,  and  where  the 
limb  becomes  so  ill  nourished  that  it  is  unable  to  sustain 
properly  without  assistance  the  recpiisite  pull  on  the  stir- 
rup.* 
Long  splint  2.  By  the  long  sjtJ/nf  alone.     If  this  plan  be  adopted,  the 

splint  should  have  a  foot-pioce  ;  it  is  not  often  advisable. 
Moulded  splint,      3.  By  fimfum  of  the  joinfy  by  a  plaster  of  Paris  or  silicate 
or  piaster  spica.  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  moulded  splint ;  this  is  a  sufficiently  effective 

treatment  for  slight  inflammatory  conditions  of  the  hip 
joint,  but  it  is  not  so  sfitisfat  tory  in  the  acute  period  of 
genuine  hip  disease.     In  the  treatment  of  the  convalescent 
stage,  the  support  thus  afforded  may  be  of  great  value. 
Thomas's  4.  Bv  TJiftinoss  spHut.     This  splint  will  be  considered  in 

spimu  detail  immediately,  and  from  the  (juot^itions  which  we  shall 

give  from  the  inventor's  own  description,  it  will  be  seen 
that,  in  his  opinion,  it  may  be  aj)plied  to  the  patient  in  any 
stage  of  the  disease,  including  the  earliest  and  most  acute 
one,  when  confinement  to  bed  is  imperative.  The  general 
o[)inion,  howev(*r,  is  that  his  form  of  splint  is  not  convenient 
for  fixing  the  limb  in  the  early  stages  of  hip  disease,  or  so 
long  as  the  patient  is  absolutely  confined  to  bed. 
Bryant's  spii  t.  0.  By  Ihyiufs  Splint  (Figs.  141,  142).  This  is  a  most 
valuable  si)lint  for  many  stages  and  forms  of  hip  disease,  or 
of  fractures  about  the  hip,  etc.,  and  may  here  be  con- 

•  If  the  stirnip  and  wci^'ht  arc  roquirod  for  along  time,  especially 
if  tln'n>  \n\  \n\\v\\  xsastiii^  of  tlu'  limb,  some  of  tlio  pull  should  !» 
njiid  ■  from  above  tbr  kiicc  ;  for  tliat  joint  may  sufTer,  or  the  upper 
e])ipii>sis  of  the  til)ia  may  become  separated  froQi  the  shaft,  i^ 
^/Vnso(^uence  of  the  QonB^ivnt  traction, 
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voiiiently  descrilicd,  though  it  is  more  extensively  vised  in 
chronic  Buppurative  cases,  or  after  excision,  or  osteotomy. 


Fig.   m.—Bryanfs  Splinl. 

Its  appcanLucc  and  application  are  sufficiently  explained 

la  the  ftgurea.     In  Fig.  H2,  it  will  be  seen  tliat  extension 


FlO.  li2.—BryaHh  Splint  applied. 
is  made  with  a  pulley  and  weight  fastened  to  the  foot  piece, 
and  this  will  be  found  lictter  than  the  india-rubber  springs 
in  Fig.  141. 

In  the  cases  we  are  now  considering,  i.f.^  cases  of  early 
hip  dis(.-ase,  there  will  gpncrajjy  lie  no  shortening,  so  that 
the  two  fiH)t  pieces  slmuld  be  at  the  same  level.  It  is 
always  wise  to  put  on  Hannel  bandages  round  the  logs  before 
■  fastening  them  with  the  ordinary  roller  to  the  splint.  The 
interrupted  part  should  be  opposite  the  great  trochanter, 
and  a  broad  Hannel  roller  will  be  found  the  lic^^t  for  fasten- 
ing the  trunk  to  the  two  splints  between  which  it  lies. 

The  great  advantage  of  this  apparatus  is  that  the  patient  it 
can  be  ri'^ily  lifted,  or  turned  rigtit  over,  or  on  to  one  side, 
the  splints  which  run  on  either  side  being  so  firmly  braced 
together  above  and  beldw  that  the  trunk  and  limbs  are 
perfectly  rigid,  while  the  jiarallclism  of  the  legs  is  well 
maintained. 

6.  A  splint  of  the  form  of  St.  Andrew's  cross  has  been  3' 
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Simple  Iving  in 
bed  with  le^ 
tied  together 
(childruu  only). 


Valne  of 
anaesthoticfi. 


advocated,  but  has  not  come  into  general  use,  and  forms  of 
parallel  long  splints  other  than  Bryant's,  but  on  much  the 
same  principle,  are  employed. 

7.  Finally,  many  crises  of  incipient  or  sub-acute  inflam- 
mation of  the  hip  j(.iiit  in  children,  which,  if  allowed  to 
drift  on,  might  lead  to  destructive  changes,  may  be  effi- 
ciently treated  without  any  splints,  or  other  mechanical 
contrivances,  by  strict  confinement  to  bed,  the  movement 
of  the  legs  being  sufficiently  restrained  by  tying  them 
together.  Counter-irritation  or  other  local  measures,  may 
of  course  be  also  employed. 

The  valuable  aid  which  anaesthetics  afford  in  some  cases 
of  acute  hip  disease  in  their  early  sUages  must  also  be  men- 
tioned. It  not  unfrcquently  happens  that  the  muscular 
spasm,  and  consequent  deformity,  api)oar  to  be  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  other  signs  of  intlammation  about  the 
joint,  and  the  stirrup  and  weight  fail  to  produce  rest  by 
extension.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  patient  is  anaesthetised, 
the  limb  comes  down  readily,  and  it  is  often  wise  to  fix  it 
then  and  there  in  good  position  on  a  Bryant's  or  Sieveking's 
splint— or  to  a  simj)le  long  splint,  while  the  spasm  has  been 
thus  temporarily  abolished.* 


Chronic  hip 
dinease. 


(1)  Deformity 
without  anrnv 
losis  or  Huppu 
ration. 


EL — CHRONIC  OR  OLD  STANDING  FORMS  OF  HIP  DISEASE. 

The  treatment  of  these  cases  is  always  to  a  large  extent 
mechanical,  but  will  differ  in  accordance  with  the  presence 
or  absence  of  suppuration,  or  of  bony  anchylosis.  It  may 
be  taken  for  granted  that  some  degree  of  deformity  will  in 
all  cases  be  present. 

(1.)  Qniety  or  old  disease^  without  suppuration  or  bony 
awhylosis. 

We  will  take  first  the  most  common  form,  where  the 
active  symptoms  have  subsided,  in  groat  part  or  entirely, 
and  where  the  limb  has  been  allowed  to  fall  into  a  condition 
of  flexion  and  abduction,  so  that  it  can  onlv  be  used  for 
progression,  by  a  bending  and  tilting  of   the  spine  and 

•  It  is  not  rare  for  the  subjects  of  hystorical  neuromimesis  to 
simulate  the  contraction  of  the  limb  and  other  symptoms  of  genuine 
hip  disease.  If  such  a  patient  be  put  under  chloroform,  the  symp- 
toms due  to  muscular  contraction  will  of  course  disappear.  But 
they  will  disappear  also  in  cases  of  p^enuino  joint  mischief,  if  this  be 
only  commencin.i^.  Cases  of  real  joint  disease  m.ay  thus  be  put  down 
**  only  hysterical "  because  the  suspected  articulation,  usually  ex- 
quisitely tender,  has  been  found  to  move  with  freedom  when  the 
patient  was  anse^thetised. 
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pelvis,  which  is  generally  at  once  aided  and  confirmed  by 
the  use  of  a  high  boot.  In  the  cases  we  are  now  consider- 
ing there  is  no  bony  anchylosis,  and  suppuration  has  either 
terminated  or  has  been  absent  throughout. 

In  these  cases  the  general  plan  of  treatment  is  to  keep 
the  patient  lying  down,  and  to  try,  by  means  of  the  stirrup 
and  weight,  to  pull  the  limb  gradually  straight,  the  weight 
employed  being  generally  greater  than  in  acute  cases.  The 
foot  of  the  bed  should  also  be  more  raised.* 

Unless  the  case  be  a  very  simple  one,  it  will  be  found  Lordosis, 
that  the  limb  apparently  lies  straight  enough  directly  the 
weight  is  put  on ;  but  if  the  hand  be  now  placed  below  the 
lumbar  spines  it  will  be  seen  that  they  form  an  arch  to  an  its  oanee 
extent  corresponding  to  the  deformity.  The  appearance  of 
improvement  is  therefore  quite  deceptive,  and  the  weight 
is  doing  little  or  no  good.  It  must  always  be  kept  in  mind 
that,  for  the  apparatus  to  be  of  any  avail  in  reducing  defor- 
mity, no  lordosis  must  be  allowed,  that  is,  the  back  must 
be  in  contact  with  the  bed  all  along.  The  only  way  to 
secure  this  is  to  make  the  "  pull "  of  the  stirrup  almost  in 
the  direction  of  the  flexion  of  the  femur,  and  of  its  adduc- 
tion as  well,  unless  this  latter  be  slight.  This  may  most  How  remedied, 
readily  be  done  by  attaching  the  pulley -block  to  a  standard 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  bed,  so  that  it  may  be  raised  or 
lowered  (Fig.  143).  The  standard  also  may  bo  shifted 
laterally. 


Fig.  143. — Diagram  of  Pulley  and  JFtight  maldng  traction  in 

direction  of  deforrnitij. 

It  is  best  during  the  first  week  of  treatment  to  make  no 
attempt  at  reduction  of  the  deformity,  but  simply  to  get 
the  parts  at  rest,  and  to  abolish  muscular  spasm,  by  making 
traction  in  the  direction  which  the  femur  assumes  when  the 

*  This  troatmont  may  be  Bometimes  combined  with  that  of  for- 
cible  straightening  under  on  ansesthetio,  to  ho  mentioned  directly. 
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Thomu'B 
splint. 


Its  objects. 


spine  is  flat  on  the  bed.  Then  inch  by  inch,  and  very 
gradually,  the  limb  may  be  abducted  and  extended.  When 
the  extension  has  done  its  work,  if  the  parts  are  quiet  and 
free  from  pain,  a  spica  of  plaster  of  Paris,  silicate,  etc.,  or  a 
felt  or  leather  moulded  splint  (Fig.  118)  may  be  put  on, 
and  the  patient  may  begin  to  get  about  on  cratches,  or 
Thomas's  treatment  may  be  begun. 

Thomas's  splint.  The  mechanical  principles  on  which 
many  cases  of  hip  disease  may  be  successfully  treated  with 
little  or  no  confinement  to  bed,  are  fully  explained  and 
advocated  by  Mr.  H.  0.  Thomas,  in  his  book  on  this  sub- 
ject,* and  although  many  surgeons  may  be  little  disposed 
to  ai^ee  with  his  doctrines  in  their  entirety,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  extent  to  which  his  splint  has  come  into 
general  use,  marks  a  distinct  advance  in  the  treatment  of 
this  disease. 

The  objects  of  Mr.  Thomas's  splint  are,  firsts  to  secure 
rest,  and  to  avoid  friction,  by  means  of  posterior  fixation  of 
the  hip  joint,  together  with  the  trunk,  thigh,  and  leg ;  and 
secondly,  to  allow  the  weight  of  the  limb  gradually  to 
remedy  the  deformity,  in  the  place  of  a  more  active  form 
of  extension. 

Inasmuch  as  we  find  ourselves  unable  to  accept  Mr. 
Thomas's  views,  as  to  the  applicability  of  his  treatment  to 
all  stiiges  of  the  disc^ase,  while  at  the  same  time  we  consider 
that  in  the  later  p'riods  it  is  extremely  valuable,  we  have 
thought  it  best  to  give,  slightly  condensed,  his  own  account 
of  the  fitting  on  of  his  splint.  It  will  be  seen  that  if 
success  is  to  be  ohtiiined  much  personal  care  and  attention 
must  be  given  by  the  surgeon. 


Mr.  Thomas's  Ach'ount  of  his  SPLiNT.f 

Wo  will  siippo.so  the  pat  ion  t,  asL  ten,  with  right  hip  joint  disease. 
Tlip  sur«rc'on  rcqiiosts  him  to  stand  on  the  left  limb,  and  proceeds  to 
measure  him  for  tho  instrument.  A  block,  or  sevecal  if  necessary, 
is  placed  uudor  tho  roIc  of  his  right  foot,  until  the  sound  limb  is 
raised  suiliciently  to  allow  the  spine  to  resume  its  natural  form. 

Now  ho  takes  a  Ioiik^  ^at  piece  of  malleable  iron,  one  inch  bj  a 
quarter  for  an  adult,  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  by  three-sixteenths 
for  children,  and  long  enough  to  extend  from  the  lower  angle  of  the 
shoulder-blade 'in  a  }>erpendicular  line  downwards  over  the  lumbar 
region,  across  the  pelvis  slightly  external,  but  close  to,  the  posterior 
8U])erior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium,  and  to  the  prominence  of  the 
buttock,  along  the  course  of  the  sciatic  nerve,  to  a  point  slightly 


*  "  Diseases  of  hip,  knee,  and  ankle  joints."    livetpool, 

t  hoc.  at.  pp.  28—42, 


1876. 
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•ilemal  to  the  caotre  of  the  extiemit?  of  the  oeJf  of  the  leg.  The 
iron  must  be  tnodelled  to  this  tnwili  to  avoid  excorieCiong. 

The  luiiibu  porlion  ol  the  upright  must  be  invariably  almost  a 
plana  luriace,  and  rotated  on  its  ails  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows 
(Ftgt,  144,  14S)  more  or  less  in  proportion  to  tho  ptumpness  of  the 
patient.  This  iron  formi  the  upright  portion.  It  is  vary  neoeseary 
that  it  should  come  below  the  knee,  to  enable  the  surgeon  to  liic 
this  joint. 

Then  moosure  round  the  chest,  a  little  below  the  axilla,  deducting, 
in  the  case  of  an  adult,  tour  inched  from  the  chest  circuinfeieDco. 
This  latter  wilt  be  the  measure  for  the  upper  cross  piece,  which  is 
made  from  a  piece  of  hoop  iron,  one  and  a  half  inches,  by  one  eighth 
of  an  inch.  The  hoop  is  {irmly  joined  to  the  top  of  the  upright  with 
a  rivet  at  one  third  of  its  length  from  the  end  neit  to  the  diseased 
side.  (Fig.  144).  It  is  important  to  give  the  upper  crescent  this 
oval  shape,  to  aasiat  in  arresting  the  machine  from  rotating  from  its 
position  behind  tho  body,  and  Ukui  producing  inveruou  of  the  limb. 


FiO.  U4.— tf»(<//e  rioma^t       FiO.  H-l.— A-r'i™  of  Trun': 

Splint.  and  Liiiil/s  at  ieeel  of  Ihe  luilf 

circles  of  the  Splint. 

Another  itrip  of  hoop  nu-tal,  three  quarters  of  an  inch  bv  ono  eighth 

of  an  inch,  nnd  in  Itii^^tli  two  thints  of  the  circuinfciuncc  of  tlia 

thiKh,  is  fasti'iiuil  to  ihc  upright,  at  a  position  from  ono  to  two 

inclios  below  the  told  of  the  bullock ;  then  anotluT  pii^ce  of  metal  of 

like  Htri>ii;.th,  equal  to  hall  the  circumfer.  ncc  of  the  leg  at  the  calf, 

is  firmly  riveted  to  the  lower  extremity  of  iho  upright. 

The  short  portion  of  the  top  half  circle  is  next  to  tho  diwoaed 
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fside,  with  ft  space  intervening,  while  the  longportioTi  mast  be  closely 
fitted  to  the  soand  side.  If  the  machine  shooid  tend  to  rotate  from 
the  disused  side,  then  daily  contract  the  loilg  wing  of  the  creseents, 
and  expand  the  short  ones. 

In  applying  the  instrument  with  two  uprights  (Fig.  146),  care 
should  be  taken  to  measure  the  distance  between  the  tip  of  right  and 
left  posterior  spinous  processes,  and  then  to  set  the  uprights  parallel 
and  apart  one  inch  more  than  such  measurement,  or  it  cannot  be 
tolerated  by  the  patient.  The  two  uprights  should  be  connected  by 
a  cross-bar  when  practicable,  which  is  not  possible  when  the  double 
instrument  is  usckI  for  reduction  of  deformities ;  when  used  it  will 
be  found  useful  for  the  attendant  to  grasp  in  nursing. 

The  instrument  is  now  ready  to  be  padded  and  c'^vered.  The 
former  is  conveniently  done  with  boiler  felt,  the  Utter  with  basil 
leather. 


Fro.  I  AG.— Double  TJwmas's  Splint 

It  will  often  occur  that  some  slight  alteration  will  be  demanded, 
at  some  period  during  the  progress  of  the  case,  and  if  it  is  one 
attended  with  much  deformity,  the  surgeon  will,  for  a  few  weeks. 
occasionally  have  to  alter  the  curves  of  the  appliance.  This  modi' 
fication  he  sliould  be  prepared  to  perfonn  himself,  with  wrenches. 

The  paiient  being  placed  in  tlie  machine,  the  upper  circle  round 
the  chest  is  closed  with  a  strap  and  buckle,  and  the  limb  is  bound 
with  flannel  from  the  calf  upwards  beyond  the  small  crescent. 

Should  the  instrument  rotate  towards  the  diseased  side,  and  so 
become  a  side  splint,  the  surgeon  should  contract  the  longest  wing 
of  the  upper  crescent,  and  expand  the  shorter  one ;  or  if  the  instru- 
ment d(H's  not  rotate,  yet  tVie  stem  is  not  over  the  prominence  of 
the  buttock  and  well  belli nd  the  thigh,  then  the  upright  requires 
more  twisting. 
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It  is  very  desirable  that  tbe  patjenl  should  ba  cojilinGd  to  bed  toe 
the  period  at  the  commcncemBnt  of  the  treatiaont,  Thifi  prplirain- 
ary  roclinKtion  I  have  never  noticed  to  injure  the  fieniTiLl  tiealth, 
but  invariabtj  improves  the  patient's  condition,  and  iibort«nB  the 
acute  stage. 

The  surgeon  being  sBtinfied  that  sujipuration  baa  been  avoided 
daring  the  firEt  ntage  of  the  mechiuiical  treatment,  permits  tlie 
patient  to  proceed  on  to  the  second  etape.  He  is  then  allowed  to  go 
about  with  the  assiEtance  of  crutches,  tlie  frnme  is  continued,  and 
an  iron  pntten  at  Jennt  four  inches  in  depth  is  placed  under  the  shoe 
of  the  sound  hmb  (Fig.  117).  These  must  be  worn  dav  and  night 
until  the  hmb  is  well  atrophied  around  the  great  Irochanter.  the 
outline  c^  which  should  be  more  discetuible  thaoi  that  of  the  eounit 
■ide. 


1.'1G.147.— r/wmns's  Splini         FlO.    14fi.-  n-'inuss   Sjdi.U 
applv-d^rmt  tiew.  uvjilinl  -  l"i-i- riiic.  {Hfjiiad 

from  3lr.  Tlwiiws's  book.) 
Now  we  come  to  the  third  stage.     The  patient  takes  off  the 
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framework  in  bed  and  replaces  it  during  the  day,  still  using  the 
crutch  and  patten  for  a  certain  period. 

We  now  arrive  at  tlie  fourth  stage.  The  patient  totally  discards 
the  frame,  and  uses  the  crutch  and  patten  only.  These  he  sets 
aside  after  the  surgeon  is  well  satisfied  with  regard  to  the  per- 
manence of  the  cure.  If  the  cas  ^  does  not  progress  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  surgeon,  some  of  these  stages  must  necessarily  be 
prolonged. 

The  weight  of  the  lower  extremity  is  equal  to  reducing  any 
angular  deformity  of  the  hip  or  knee  joint,  not  resulting  from  tnie 
anchylosis,  and  is  capable  also  in  some  degree  of  diminishing  any 
shortening,  should  ahsorption  of  the  head  of  the  bono  occur,  pro- 
Tided  a  suitable  mechanical  arrangement  be  applied,  and  continued 
during  a  sufficient  period. 

The  splint  ought  to  be  applied  at  once,  whatever  be  tlie  stage. of 
the  disease.  Forcible  flexion,  extension,  tenotomy,  or  chloroform, 
are  to  be  avoided  as  unnecessary.  In  the  presence  of  my  method 
these  operations  are  undesirable,  though  they  were  essential  at  one 
time.  Even  should  the  deformity  be  an  extreme  one,  no  yiolence 
must  be  attempted ;  the  limb  should  be  gently  persuaded  to 
come  back  from  the  orrinir  position,  and  as  it  assents,  the  wrenches 
should  be  used  to  alter  thf  liip  instrument  towards  the  normal  line. 


From  this  accc):mt  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Thomas 
advocates  his  splint  and  plan  of  treatment  in  all  stages  of 
the  disease.  For  the  reasons  we  have  already  stated,  we 
believe  that  its  great  value  will  be  found  in  the  treatment 
of  subacute  and  suhsidin;;  cases,  with  only  a  moderate 
amount  of  deformity.  The  advantages  gained  by  not 
havin;*  to  confine  the  patient  to  bed  are  here  very  great, 
and  most  cortjiinly,  if  the  splint  fit  proimrly,  and  be  well 
looked  after,  the  wei.i^ht  of  the  limb  does,  in  practice,  act 
as  a  most  elllcient  ag(!nt  in  the  reduction  of  the  deformity. 

We  have  found  that  a  piece  of  leaden  gas  tubing, 
flattened  out,  arts  bc'tter  for  the  modelling  rod,  than  the 
mallea])le  iron  Mr.  Thomas  advises. 

The  flexibility  of  the  lumbar  spine  is  always  very  great» 

and  is  especially  marked  in  children  ;  the  patten  should, 

therefore,  be  in  them  not  only  relatively,  but  absolutely  as 

high,  or  higher,  than  is  necessary  for  adult  patieits. 

Forcible  Forcible  straightening  of   the  limb,  the   patient  being 

afcramhttning.    ^jj^j|^,j.  j^jj  ana'si  lietic,  with  tenotomy,  .where  necessary,  is 

sometimes  a  very  successful  treatment.  It  is  only  applic- 
able to  those  cases  in  whi.  li  the  inflammatory  mischief  has 
passed  away,  leaving  contraction  of  the  muscles  and  adhe- 
sions about  the  joint. 

It  may  not  be  possil)le  to  bring  the  limb  quite  down  at 
one  o])<M-ation,  but  the  improvement  must  be  maintained  to 
its  full  extent  by  putting  on  a  Bryant's  splint,  or  a  common 
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loug  splint,  before  the  effect  of  the  anaesthetic  has  passed. 
Later  on  a  moulded  felt  splint,  or  a  plaster  spica  may  be 
applied.  If  any  tendons  require  to  be  divided,  they  will 
probably  be  those  of  the  adductor  longus  or  the  tensor 
fascisa  femoris.     The  operation  is  in  all  cases  quite  simple. 

(2.)  Coies  which  have  i-un  on  to  suppuration^  in  which  excision  («1  Hip  disoaae 
ts  not  considered  adnsable,  formauon. 

These  cases  differ  veir  widely  among  themselves.  In 
some,  the  disease  nins  a  lavourablc  course  to  consolidation, 
its  duration  not  being  much  affected  by  the  abscess  forma- 
tion ;  in  others  the  formation  of  pus  is  the  first  chapter  in 
a  history  of  hectic  fever,  and  of  steady  exhaustion. 

In  the  chief  practical  points,  the  manipulative  manage- 
ment of  this  class  does  not  generally  differ  from  that  of  the 
one  which  has  just  been  considered,  and  the  choice  of  the 
line  on  which  the  treatment  is  to  be  carried  out  must  be 
made  on  general  surgical  principles. 

The  risk  of  bed  sores  must  be  kept  in  mind  if  confinement  Danffer  of 
to  bed  be  decided  upon.  These  are  apt  to  occur  in  severe  *  '^'^' 
cases  during  the  treatment  by  the  stirrup  and  weight, 
unless  great  care  be  taken.  If  there  be  any  tendency  to 
their  formation,  it  will  hardly  be  possible  to  carry  out  this 
plan  of  treatment  efficiently,  but  the  patient  may  be  put 
into  a  Bryant's  splint  in  the  prone  position  (see  treatment 
after  excision),  or  in  the  ordinary  fashion,  or  may  lie  on  a 
softer  bed,  or  on  a  water  cushion,  in  a  Thomas's  splint  very 
carefully  fitted. 

In  extreme  cases  of  emaciation  the  temptation  is  great  to  Tendency  to 
allow  the  legs  to  be  drawn  up,  so  that  the  body  may  lie  over   *^  "°°    ™  ® 
to  one  side  more  easily,  but  the  limbs  must  never  be  allowed 
to  assume  this  position  if  it  can  in  any  way  be  prevented. 

With  regard   to   the  abscess  itself,  when  it    becomes  Treatment  of 
necessary  to  evacuate  the  pus,  aspiration  should  in  most  *^®  ^bBcesa. 
cases  first  be  employed,  and  may  be  repeated,  for  it  some- 
times happens  that  after  the  abscess  cavity  has  filled  once 
or  twice,  suppuration  ceases.    If  it  does  not,  sooner  or  later 
the  cavity  must  be  thoroughly  drained. 

A  sufficient  opening  at  the  most  dependent  part,  and 
counter  openings  being  made,  a  piece  of  drainage  tube,  or 
a  wisp  of  horsehair  may  be  passed  right  through,  or  two 
pieces  of  tube  may  be  used.  It  is  then  easy  to  wash  out 
the  cavity  with  Condy,  or  carbolic,  or  iodine,  or  with  any 
lotion  that  may  be  ordered.  (See  the  treatment  of  abscesses, 
in  the  section  on  Minor  Surgery.) 

The  opening  and  subsequent  dressing  is  commonly  per- 

20 
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formed  with  strict  antiseptic  precautions.  The  absorbent 
sjilicvlic  wool  will  he  found  very  useful  here  if  there  be 
niucii  discharge,  and  it  is  often  wise  to  put  a  certain  amount 
of  elastic  pressure  >over  the  abscess  walls,  as  with  a  Martin's 
bandii^e  arran<^ed  in  a  figure  of  8, •  particularly  when  the 
patient  is  beginning  to  get  about. 
When  ostoo-  (3.)  CdiU's  ill  wfiirJi  divi^un  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  has  been 

tomv  hna  been  r  i 

ptTforined.  pCrforuUit. 

Supposing  the  operation  of  osteotomy  of  the  femoral  neck 
to  have  been  successfully  performed,  the  deformity  will  not 
be  cured  without  the  most  careful  after  treatment.  An 
interrupted  long  splint,  or  a  Bryant's  (which  is  better),  is 
generally  used  at  first,  and  later,  a  Thomas's,  or  a  moulded 
one.  The  stirrup  and  weight  are  sometimes,  but  more 
rarely,  used,  but  the  after  nmnagement  of  these  operation 
cases  will  vary  with  the  individual  practice  of  the  operating 
surgeon. 

whon  the  jDint      (4.)  fV.s  .<?  in  xchick  exfision  of  ike  joint  Juts  been  p^rform-rd, 

e  .ci»cd.  Tiie  same  remarks  apply  here  as  to  the  preceding  class, 

save  that  osteotomies  are  performed  as  a  rule,  on  well- 
nourished,  h(vilthy  sul)jects,  while  cases  calling  for  excision 
are  often  much  exhausted  by  irritative  fever  and  suppu- 
ration. 

Dryant'8  splint.  Of  all  the  s])lints,  we  believe  the  best  to  be  certainly 
Bryants  (see  Figs.  141,  142).  It  has  this  advantage  over 
others  that,  if  desired,  the  patient  can  be  put  into  it  in  the 
prone  [)ositi()n ;  this  is  often  very  useful  for  cleanliness, 
especially  soon  after  the  excision,  in  children,  or  if  there  be 
a  tendencv  to  bed  sores. 

Re<:niati()n  of  It  is  easv  to  cxcrt  too  much  traction  on  the  limb  after 
ex(?ision,  and  care  must  be  taken  to  maintain  the  proper 
amount  of  shortening,  neither  allowing  the  shaft  to  slip  up 
and  irritate  the  pelvis,  nor  to  be  pulled  down  so  that  the 
interval  at  the  site  of  the  excision  is  too  wide  to  be  filled 
up  in  the  course  of  consolidation. 

other  splints  If  a  ])lain  long  splint  be  used,  it  must  have  a  sufficient 
interruption  and  a  foot  piece.  This  splint  may  be  combined 
with  a  stirrup  and  weight,  as  in  fra<-tures  of  the  femur  (^.r.), 
or  the  stirrup  may  be  used  alone,  in  which  case  there  is  the 
risk  of  over  extension  which  has  just  been  mentioned. 

In  the  later  stages  of  consolidation,  a  Thomas's  splint  is 
very  useful,  and  later  still,  a  spica  of  plaster  of  Paris,  or  a 
moulded  splint. 


etc. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 
Of  the  "  Jacket  "  TuEATBiENT  in  Spinal  Disease. 

Of  the  Application  of  Jackets  in  Spinal  Cases. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  jacket  treatment  of  spinal  General 
disease,  numbers  of  these  cases  have  been  rescued  from  the  ^°»»^®™**°"^ 
hands  of  the  instrument  makers,  or  from  a  confinement, 
both  irksome  and  demoralising,  to  the  bed  or  couch. 

Nowadays,  every  surgeon  is  expected  to  know  how  to 
put  on  a  plaster  or  felt  jacket,  and  every  dresser  should 
acquire  the  knowledge  of  a  mode  of  treatment  which  has 
produced  such  important  changes  of  practice. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  pathology  and  treat- 
ment of  spinal  cases,  but  at  the  same  time  it  should  be  under- 
stood that  the  early  stages  of  the  disease  are  generally,  if  not  ^ 
always,  best  treated  by  strict  recumbency,  and  that  not  all 
cases  of  true  spinal  disease  are  suitable  for  the  jacket  at  any 
stage. 

A  jacket,  placed  on  a  patient  who  does  not  require  one,  is 
actively  harmful,  hampering  respiration  and  growth,  and 
depriving  muscles  and  joints  of  their  power  of  movement 
and  development.* 

Especially  among  the  unfit  cases  may  be  mentioned  those  unfit  cases, 
rickety  spines  so  common  in  quite  young  children,  and  cases 
of  simple  lateral  curvature,  due  to  laxity  of  ligamentous 
structures,  where  the  deformity  has  not  produced  noteworthy 
visceral  displacement  and  is  not  associated  with  other  diseases, 
such  as  paralysis. 

But  when  all  the  unfit  cases  are  excluded,  there  will  still 
remain  such  a  very  large  class  of  patients  for  whom  a  jacket 
is  by  far  the  readiest,  cheapest,  and  most  appropriate  treat- 
ment, that  its  ap[>lication  should  not  be  allowed  to  become  a 
speciality,  but  should  be  understood  by  all  general  surgeons. 

The  two  kinds  of  jackets  which  we  shall  particularly 
describe  are  made  respectively  of  plaster  of  Paris  and  poro- 
plastic  felt,  but  the  principle  may  be  carried  out  in  other 
materials,  such  as  leather,  gutta-percha,  or  paraffin. 

•  See  the  Author's  paper  on  this  subject  in  the  '*  Proceedings  of 
The  International  Medical  Congress,"  1882,  Section,  Diseases  of 
Children. 
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The  end  desired  is  to  immobilize  the  spine  about  the  Hcat 
of  the  disease,  and  to  fix  the  whole  spine  in  the  best  position 
possible,  that  is,  with  as  little  curvature  and  rotation  of  the 
vertebral  scctionB  as  the  extent  and  stage  of  the  disease  will 
allow.* 

To  do  this  b^  means  of  any  splint  or  case,  moulded  to  the 
body,  it  is  obvious  that  it  must  oe  fitted  (1)  while  the  trunk 
is  as  much  extended  as  it  may,  or  rather  as  it  ought,  to  be  ; 
(2)  with  the  thorax  in  the  position  of  iuBpiration  ;  (3)  with 


Fin.  H9.^Susj,n,.i  .11  (]wrli:il)  lii,  Tnjml  and  PulUyt, 

*  If  tlic  iliRPiWo  be  liicH  lip.  us  in  Hii^  ccrvicn.1  Bpine,  the  vertebrra 
can  hiinuv  thoiuKclvrB  lio  Jixn],  hiii  Uio  mniinerol  Bupporting  the 
lead  will  be  desonticd  direcUy  (sue  "  Jury  Hast*  "), 
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all  bony  prominences  protected ;  (4)  with  a  good  hold  on 
the  pelvis  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  support. 

It  must  also  be  as  light  as  is  compatible  with  strength, 
and  be  loose  enough  over  the  abdomen  to  allow  of  moderate 
distension  by  food  or  flatus. 

The  extension  of  the  trunk  may  be  attained  by  Dr.  Sape's  gj^*®JJJ^  o' 
method  of  suspension,  or,  in  the  case  of  children,  by  simply 
holding  them  up  with  the  hands  in  the  armpits,  or  by  the 
inclined  plane ;  this  latter,  however,  cannot  be  used  for  the 
ordinary  plaster  case. 

Of  these  three  methods,  the  suspension  from  the  tripod  re-  By  mBpension. 
quires  the  most  care.  As  shown  in  the  figure  (Fig.  149),  the 
patient  can  be  suspended  with  the  feet  just  q^  or  just  on  the 
ground — in  England  the  general  practice,  with  which  we 
thoroughly  agree,  is  not  to  swing  the  patient  clear  of  the 
groimd — bv  means  of  straps  and  padded  slings,  which  pass 
round  the  head  and  beneath  the  axillae,  and  are  attached  to  a 
crossbar,  itself  connected  with  a  cord  passing  over  a  system 
of  multiplying  pulleys.  By  means  of  this  cord,  partial  or 
complete  suspension  may  be  attained  by  the  patient  him- 
self, or  by  an  assistant,  with  a  very  moderate  amount  of 
force. 

In  severe  cases,  or  if  there  be  any  loss  of  power  in  the  legs, 
the  patient  may  conveniently  sit  under  the  crossbar,  inside 
the  tripod,  and  have  the  slings  adjusted. 

The  objections  to  the  suspension  apparatus  are,  that  in  objections  to 
children  it  is  alarming  and  fatiguing,  and  even  for  adults  it  ■  ™®  °  • 
is  generally  a  trying  ordeal.  For  most  cases  it  is  no  doubt 
safe  enough,  but  delicate  patients  must  be  watched  lest 
faintness  comes  on,  and  if  the  consolidation  of  the  vertebrae 
be  only  in  its  early  stages  it  is  impossible  to  be  too  careful 
not  to  inflict  damage  by  forcible  extension.  Unfortunately, 
it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  force  which  is  being  employed, 
owing  to  the  multiplying  pulleys. 

Speaking  generally,  however,  it  maybe  said  that  for  adults, 
if  the  ordinary  plaster  case  is  to  be  applied,  gentle  suspen- 
sion from  the  tripod,  in  the  standing  or  sitting  position,  will 
be  best;  but  that  for  young  children,  suspension  by  an 
assistant  with  the  hands  in  the  armpits  is  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred. 

The  simple  inclined  plane,  with  the  arms  thrown  over  the  The  incUned 
head  and  grasping  a  bar,  is  even  a  better  and  safer  way  of  ^^*°®' 
producing  extension  in  the  position  of  inspiration.     This 
position  cannot  be  maintained  while  a  bandage  is  being  rolled 
on  the  trunk,  so  that  it  will  not  do  for  an  ordinary  plaster 
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caso  ;  but  for  the  (loroplastic  jackc^t,  or  for  a  modification  uf 
tht*  phist<T  (Mie  to  be  presently  described,  it  has  mach  to 
rerommeiKl  it. 

Thr  insjfinitoi'if  posilum  of  the  chest-walls  is  secured  bv 
the  raising  of  the  hands,  if  the  inclined  plane  be  used,  and 
this  is  the  «ise  also  with  the  trifHxl,  if  the  patient  be  self-siL^- 
|)ended  ;  if  not,  the  hands  may  l>e  raised  to  grasp  the  legs  of 
the  snp[K>rt,  but  the  manH<;ement  of  this  is  often  a  difficulty. 
In  holding  up  chihlren  by  the  hands  in  the  axillae,  it  is  easy 
to  maintain  the  desired  position  of  the  arms  and  chest-walls. 

jfVi/'  proiMiitn  of  prfmUtwnrfs  is  most  important.  Not  only 
the  angle  at  the  curvatiu'e  of  the  spine,  if  one  be  present, 
Imt  iinv  other  projection  which  seems  in  the  least  likely  to  \ye 
ruMnvl,  must  be  protected  by  pa<ls  placed  on  either  side,  ur 
around,  Init  not  over  it.  The  pjwls  are  best  made  of  Utw, 
c(»vertHl  with  old  table  linen,  and  are  placed  in  position  next 
to  the  skin.  (  ureful  moulding  of  the  case  to  all  irregulari- 
ties, by  pressing  and  scfueezing  it  into  shape  l>efore1t  set^ 
will  also  prevent  chafing. 

T/w  liolil  oti  thf  jxhis  is  very  important,  and  its  neglect  is 
the  most  common  cause  of  failure  of  the  treatment.  If  the 
case  nuTely  encloses  the  trunk  as  in  a  barrel,  there  is  no 
relief  atlonled  in  the  way  of  support  of  the  weight  of  the 
head  and  u|)per  extremities,  nor  is  the  rotation  of  the  spine 
at  all  prevented.  The  requisite  grip  is  easily  secured  by 
tiking  care  to  bring  the  bandage,  or  the  felt,  at  least  U 
inches  Ix^low  the  iliac  crest,  and  to  mould  the  case  to  the 
prominence  of  that  bone. 

We  will  pass  now  from  the  consideration  of  the  general 
j)rinci|)les  of  the  jacket  treatment,  to  a  description  of  the 
actual  ap|)licati()n  of  the  common  plaster  jacket,  of  its  modi- 
fications, and  of  the  poro-plastic  jacket. 

We  will  take  first  the  ciise  of  an  application  of  th3  jacket 
in  the  ordinary  manner.  A  time  should  be  chosen  not  less 
than  two  hours  after  a  meal,  if  possible  upon  a  dry  day,  and 
there  should  be  a  tire  in  the  room  in  which  the  operation  is 
about  to  be  ])erf(>rmed.  A  firm  horse  hair  mattress  should 
be  laid  on  the  tlooi-  near  the  fire,  ready  to  place  the  patient 
upon  as  soon  as  the  jacket  is  adapted. 

The  patient  is  then  stripj^cd,  and  the  cinglet  or  jersey 
which  is  to  go  under  the  jacket,  and  which  should  be  of  a 
kind  specially  made  for  the  pur[K)se,  is  slipped  on,  and  the 
tags  for  the  shoulders  tied,  or  fastened  with  safety  pins  (on 
no  account  must  an  ordinary  pin  be  used  anywhere  in  these 
cases).     The  pads  must  then  be  adjusted  to  protect  the 
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angular  curve,  when  necessary,  as  it  almost  always  is. 
K  the  abdomen  be  unusually  retracted,  it  is  wise  to  place  a 
temporary  pad  to  bring  up  the  circumference  of  the  jacket 
there,  to  its  normal  size.  The  peiinanent  j)ads  at  the  back  The  pads. 
or  elsewhere  should  be  ftistened  to  the  cin^let  with  a  stitch 
or  two,  after  they  have  been  carefully  adjusted.  The  bottom 
of  this  garment  is  then  fastened,  back  and  front  together, 
between  the  thighs  with  a  safety  pin. 

All  is  ready  now  for  suspension.  In  the  case  of  a  child.  The  aospcnsion. 
as  we  have  said,  this  is  best  performed  by  an  assistant  plac- 
ing his  hands  in  the  axillae,  so  as  to  grasp  the  arms  at  their 
highest  point.  The  child  can  thus  easily  be  held  with  the 
shoulders  well  thrown  back  and  with  the  toes  just  touching 
the  ground.  But  if  suspension  by  straps  and  pulleys  is  to  be 
employed,  the  jmtient  must  have  the  head  and  shoulder 
slings  of  the  tripod  adjusted  so  as  to  give  an  equal  pull  upon 
every  part,  as  seen  in  figure  No  149.  The  straps  of  all  the 
slings,  and  of  the  chin  and  occiput  supports,  can  be  altered 
to  suit  different  patients,  and  too  much  care  cannot  be  taken 
to  get  the  support  exactly  right  before  applying  the  bandage. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  patient  stands  for  the  suspension  ;  but 
if  there  be  great  weakness,  or  any  paralysis,  or  simply  if  it 
be  found  more  comfortable,  a  seat  without  a  back  (a  rotary 
music-stool  does  best  J  may  be  placed  beneath  the  tripod. 

When  the  slings  nave  once  been  adjusted,  the  actual 
A^aising  should  not  be  made  until  everything  is  ready  for  the 
application  of  the  bandage,  and  in  our  opinion  it  is  never 
advisable  to  swing  the  patient  qiute  clear  of  the  ground  or 
BtooL 

The  general  manipulation  of  rolling  on  a  plaster  of  Paris 
bandage  has  already  been  described,  and  this  particular  form 
does  not  differ  in  any  essential  point. 

Six  or  eight  freshly -rubbed  muslin  bandages  will  be  re-  Appiicatton  of 
quired,  and  both  they  and  a  small  quantity  of  loose  plaster  *^®  bant^ages- 
should  be  put  into  an  oven  for  about  an  hour  before  they  are 
wanted.  In  moistening  the  bandages,  a  large  basin  of  warm 
water  should  be  used  ;  as  soon  as  one  is  ready,  it  is  taken  out 
and  another  is  put  in  the  water,  while  the  surgeon  rapidly 
rolls  the  first  on  to  the  trunk  of  the  patient,  allowing  the 
bandage  to  take  pretty  much  its  own  course,  but  endeavour- 
ing to  work  generally  in  figures  of  8,  the  upper  loop  encir- 
cling the  chest  and  the  lower  one  grasping  the  pelvis.  The 
bandage  must  on  no  account  be  drawn  upon,  but  merely 
rolled  on.  When  the  first  is  finished  the  second  is  taken  out 
of  the  water  and  a  third  one  put  in,  and  so  on.     As  a  rule, 
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for  a  child  of  eight  years  of  ago,  four  bandages  will  be 
enough  to  make  a  jacket  three  layers  thick  eTerywhere,  and 
four  Uyera  in  the  parts  that  most  require  strength.  For  an 
adult,  six  will  generally  be  necessary. 

While  the  bandages  are  being  rolled  on,  an  assistant 
■hould  rub  in  additional  loose  plaster  with  the  hand,  moisten- 
ing it  as  is  reijuircd  ;  and  when  the  bandages  are  all  put  on, 
the  whole  jacket  must  be  worked  over  with  moistened  piaster, 
well  rubbed  in,  until  the  surface  has  a  uniform  greasy  feeling. 
The  prominences  of  the  pelvic  crest,  the  spine,  etc.,  must 
now  be  moulded  before  the  plaster  sets. 

AH  this  must  be  done  very  quickly,  for  the  position  is  a 
fatiguing  one.  In  most  cases  it  is  wise  to  have  one  assistant 
whoso  whole  careit  is  to  watch  the  patient,  and  to  look  after 
the  STiapcnsion.  If  in  the  process  of  applying  the  jacket, 
any  symptoms  of  embarrassment,  cither  to  the  breathing  or 
circulation  appear,  the  patient  must  be  promptly  let  down. 

When  the  application  is  finislied,  some  patient^  if  there  bo 
I  no  great  discomfort,  may  be  left  pjirtly  suspended  for  about 
'  ten  miinucs  while  the  jacket  bc^'ins  to  set,  but  as  a  rule  it  is 


Fir,.  \r>O.^Phster  of  Paiis  Ja,-kd  appIUd. 
advisable  to  remove  them  from  tho  apparatus  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  lay  them  flat  on  the  mattress,  placed  ready  on  the 
floor  near  a  lire.      The  removal  must  be  made  with  great 
care,  so  as  to  avoid  any  cracking  of  the  case.      Hot  water 
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bottles,  or  hot  bncks,  laid  near  the  case  will  hasten  its  dry- 
ing, especially  in  damp  weather. 

As  a  rule  the  patient  had  better  remain  still  for  three  or 
four  hours  while  the  case  is  setting.  It  will  then  probably 
require  a  little  trimming  and  cutting  away  in  the  armpits, 
etc.,  which  can  conveniently  be  done  with  a  sharp  knife. 

The  safety-pin  in  the  perineum,  and  the  stomach  pad, 
when  present,  can  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  patient  is  laid 
down. 

Figure  150  is  drawn  from  a  case  of  angular  curvature 
of  ordinary  severity,  in  which  a  plaster  case  had  been 
applied. 

Modifications  of  the  above  method. 

(1.)    It  is  sometimes  advisable  to  especially  strengthen  the  Hodiiioationa 
back,  or  one  side  of  the  case,  when  there  is  a  great  tendency 
to  yield,  or  when  the  patient  is  unusually  heavy.     If  this  be  Metal  strips, 
done  by  increasing  the  amount  of  bandage,  the  case  is  apt  to 
be  made  too  heavy,  but  a  very  good  way  is  to  work  into  the 

Elaster,  strips  of  tinned  iron  about  half  an  inch  wide,  with 
oles  roughly  punched  in  them  to  make  the  plaster  hold 
better.  These  are  Lid  along  the  jacket  as  it  is  being  made, 
and  are  incorporated  within  its  folds. 

(2.)  One  great  drawback  of  this  jacket  treatment  is  the  changing 
impossibility  of  getting  at  the  skin  to  wash  it,  or  of  cleans-  ^^^^^  **^^ 
ing  the  cinglet,  and,  among  the  poor,  there  is  great  difficulty 
in  avoiding  the  presence  of  vermin.     If  only  one  cinglet  be 
used,  it  cannot  be  changed  without  making  a  new  jacket. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  this  difficulty  may  be  par- 
tially overcome.  The  first,  recommended  by  Mr.  Kectley, 
consists  in  laying  two  clean  handkerchiefs  or  napkins,  back 
and  front,  between  the  cinglet  and  the  skin  (and  of  course 
inside  the  pads)  before  the  jacket  is  applied.  When  these 
have  to  be  changed,  this  is  easily  done  by  pinning  a  clean 
napkin  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  soiled  one,  which  should 
project  a  little  below  the  plaster  jacket ;  then,  by  pulling 
the  latter  out  at  its  upper  end,  the  new  follows  the  old  one 
and  lies  in  its  placo. 

The  other  way  is  on  the  same  principle,  and  is  Mr. 
Oxley's  device.  Two  cinglets,  in' tead  of  one,  are  worn 
throughout  the  treatment  (the  pads  being  fastened  to  the 
outer  one  only).  The  outer  one  adheres  to  the  plaster,  and 
forms  part  of  the  case,  but  the  inner  one  c;in  be  removed  by 
jMiUing  it  off,  over  the  head  and  shoulders,  after  having 
tiickcd  a  clean  one  to  its  lower  edge  all  round. 

(3.)  A  more  important  modification  is  due  to  Dr.  Walker,  pif^Son^whFi'e 

lying  down. 
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of  Peterborough,*  by  means  of  which  the  swing  may  be 
dispensed  with,  and  a  plaster  jacket  be  put  on  while  the 
patient  lies  flat,  or  better  still,  extended  on  an  inclined 
plane,  with  the  hands  raised  backwards  above  the  head,  and 
grasping  a  bar. 

To  carry  out  this  plan  it  is  necessary  to  retard  the  setting 
of  the  plaster.  This  is  effected  by  soaking  the  muslin 
bandages  into  the  interstices  of  which  the  plaster  has  been 
rubbed  in  the  ordinary  way,  in  a  mixture  of  mucilage  and 
water  (about  1  oz.  to  a  pint  of  water).  When  the  roller 
bandages  have  been  thoroughly  moistened,  they  aie  cut  into 
lengths  sufficient  to  go  round  the  body  of  the  patient,  and  to 
overlap  some  inches  in  front.  The  several  lengths  are  then 
arranged  on  the  inclined  plane  so  as  to  form  a  series  ol 
overlapping  strips,  in  sufficient  number  to  secure  a  three  or 
fourfold  thickness  everywhere. 

The  cinglet  having  been  put  on,  and  the  pads  adjusted, 
the  patient  is  placed  in  the  extended  position,  over  the  strips 
of  bandage,  which  are  then  taken  uj3,  one  by  one,  and  their 
ends  crossed  over  the  front  of  the  chest  and  abdomen,  like 
one  loop  and  a  bit  of  a  figure  of  8.  If  they  have  been  pro- 
perly placed,  it  will  he  found  that  in  this  manner  a  well- 
fitting  jacket  of  a  somewhat  hour-glass  shape  will  be 
made,  ex})anding  above  for  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax, 
and  below  to  take  a  hold  of  the  pelvis. 

The  patient  should  be  allowed  to  lie  still  until  the  case 
sets,  which  it  will  do  in  three  or  four  hours.! 

The  time  occupied  in  the  actual  application  of  this  jacket 
will  generally  be  a  good  deal  less  than  in  the  case  of  the 
ordinary  one,  but  even  if  this  were  not  so,  the  saving  of 
fatigue,  and  the  other  advantages  incident  on  the  doing 
away  of  the  necessity  for  suspension,  are  sufficient  to  make 
this  plan  a  very  valuable  one  in  many  cases. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  quite  easy  to  make  the 
jacket  by  means  of  short  over-lapping  strips  instead  of  the 
long  roller  bandage,  while  the  patient  was  suspended  in  the 
tripod,  if  it  were  so  desired,  but  this  does  not  seem  to  have 
come  into  practice. 

•  See  British  Medical  JotmiaU  IHTy,  Vol.  I.,  p.  305.  Also  a 
Clinical  Lecture,  by  Mr.  Furneaux  Jordan,  Lanccty  18S0,  Vol,  I,, 
p.  90,5. 

t  Mr.  Furneaux  Jordan  (loc.  cit.)  uses  instead  of  a  number  of- 
strips,  tyiree  or  four  wide  "compt-und"  ones,  each  of  six  or  eight 
thicknesses  of  muslin  and  plaster,  or  of  three  or  four  layers  of  honey- 
comb toweling  and  plaster.  In  eitluT  case  the  number  of  lavers 
seems  excessive,  if  there  be  a  proper  amount  of  plaster  incorporated. 
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(4.)  hfr.  Davy  htia  adopted  for  some  tinie  imet,  and  has  Ui.DkTjipita. 
fully  described  a  plan  of  "  hammouk  extension,"  faee  down- 
wards, for  the  purpose  of  putting  on  a  plaster  jad<et,  for  a 
descri|)tion  of  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  his  paper.* 

.Suggestions  have  often  been  made  of  slitting  up  the  jacket 
in  front,  and  sometimes  of  making  a  hinge  liehind,  so  that 
it  may  be  removable,  but  in  practice  this  has  not  been  found 
tQ  be  EHcccssful. 

When  the  prominence  of  the  angular  curvature  is  the  seat  Trap  door«. 
of  an  ulcer,  it  is  not  generally  wise  to  put  on  a  jacket  at  all, 
but  it  ia  sometimes  advisable  to  cut  trap  doors  for  this  con- 
dition, or  opftosite  the  opening  of  discharging  sinuses  or 


PmvplaMic  jackds. 

The  moulding  of  rmnmisfdl  into  a  spinal  jacket  does  not  PoropiMtio 
differ  in  its  main  principles  from  the  moulding  of  that       *"■ 
material  for  other  splints,  but  the  largo  amount  of  felt  cm- 
ployed,  together  with  the  great  nipidity  with  which  it  seta, 
makes  a  certain  amount  of  practice  necessary  in  order  to  be 
able  to  fit  a  case  of  spinal  curvature  properly. 

A   well-fitted  poroplastic  jacket  is   often  an  admirable  T^«ir 
method  of  treatment.      It  is  not  much  more  than  half  the     '"     "" 
weight  of  a  plaster  one,  is  porous,  so  that  the  action  of  the 
skin  is  but  little  interfered  with,  and  it  can  be  removed 


Fig.  151.— 7V,„/,/,(s7w  }tU  J.idrl. 

altogether,  or  widely  loosened,  at  frequent  intervals,  for  the 

purposes  of  cleanliness,  although  it  will  not  long  stand  being 

taken  off  every  night,  as  ia  aonietimcs  advised. 

These  jackets  are  sold  roughly  blocked  out  (Fig.  151)in  a 

■  British  Medical  Jowtiat,  1880,  Vol.  I.,  p.  959. 
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sufficient  nii:nlH?r  of  sizes,  and  of  three  qualities,  of  which 
the  two  more  expensive  are  about  equally  good,  though  the 
dearer  one  is  rather  the  lighter  of  the  two.  The  thi^  and 
coarsest  quality  is  not  here  recommended. 

The  jackets  are  fitted  with  the  necessary  straps  and 
buckles  and  eyelet  holes,  and  lately  an  additional  improve- 
ment has  been  to  leave  unstiffened  the  felt  correspond- 
ing to  the  front  iliac  spines,  and  (in  women)  to  the  breasts, 
as  shown  in  the  figure.  Other  parts  may  also  be  left 
unstiffened  as  required,  as  over  tender  prominent  ribs,  or 
spinous  processes. 
Fittiiig  by  A  jacket  of  about  the  right  size  having  been  chosen,  it 

meant  of  a  oast.  ^^^^  ^  accurately  fitted  to  the  body  of  the  patient,  while 
the  position  of  extension  is  maintained. 

One  way  of  doing  this  is  to  take  a  plaster  cast  of  the  trunk, 
and  block  the  jacket  upon  that  instead  of  ujwn  the  body. 
This  is  a  plan  very  generally  followed  by  instrument  makers, 
and  has  this  advantage,  that  any  number  of  jackets  can  be 
moulded  in  the  future  without  further  trouble  to  the  patient. 
But  the  first  cast  is  difficult  to  make,  except  by  a  professional 
mo<lellcr,  and  generally  speaking,  the  position  of  extension  is 
not  well  maintained.*  A  cast,  however,  would  be  absolutely 
necessiiry  if  leather  were  used  instead  of  felt. 
By  the  tripod.  But  the  general  practice  is  either  to  suspend  the  patient 
from  the  tripod,  or  to  [)rocure  the  extension,  and  the 
insj)iratory  position,  by  means  of  an  inclined  plane.  As  we 
have  said  before,  we  consider  the  latter  is,  in  ordinary 
cases,  to  be  preferred. 
By  the  Inclined  In  either  case,  the  fitting  of  the  cinglet  and  pads  is  just  the 
^    *■  same  as  if  the  plaster  jacket  w*ere  about  to  be  made,  and  if 

the  tripod  be  usimI,  the  head  and  shoulders  are  adjusted 
exactly  as  has  been  before  described.  If  the  plan  of  the  in- 
clined plane  Ihj  chosen,  the  patient  lies  down  on  it,  and, 
raisin«j;  the  arms  above  the  head,  catches  hold  of  some  bar  or 
su])i)ort.  The  best  inclined  plane  is  the  simplest,  namely,  a 
briard  about  two  feet  wide,  and  with  an  inclination  of  about 
two  feet  in  six.  There  must  be  no  foot-piece,  nor  any  pillow 
for  the  head. 

•  The  Autljor  lias  recently  made  a  cast  of  the  inside  of  an  old  jacket 
serve  as  thf  model  on  which  a  new  one  oiild  bo  blocked,  and  found 
that  it  answered  tlio  purpose  very  well ;  all  that  was  required  was  to 
pour  plaster  of  the  consistency  of  cream  into  the  jacket  standing  on 
a  board,  as  into  a  bucket,  the  straj^s  being  buckled  to  close  it  in 
front.  If  a  layer  of  pap«^r  bo  pasted  inside  there  will  be  no  ad- 
herence of  the  cast  to  the  felt  mould,  or,  bettor  stilli  the  mould 
may  be  oiled. 
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The  same  method  of  softening  the  jacket  can  be  employed  softening  thB 
In  either  case.      This  can  be  done  very  well  in  a  good-sized       **" 
oven  at  the  ordinary  cooking  heat,  in  which  the  jacket  should 
be  suspended  from  some  support,  such  as  a  surgical  cradle  ;  in  the  utchen 
it  must  hang  free,  and  must  not  touch  the  sides  anywhere  or  ^^^^' 
it  will  burn  ;  it  must  also  be  well  moistened,  and  a  pan  of 
water  should  be  placed  on  the  floor  of  the  oven. 

But  upon  this  plan  it  will  be  necessary  to  bring  the  patient  in  a  Bpeciai 

.      .r  •         •  t,  •    J.      i.i_      1  *!.  1.  1    "i.    •    Steam  chamber. 

to  the  oven,  t.e.,  m  most  cases,  into  the  kitchen,  and  it  is 
naturally  more  convenient  to  bring  the  oven  to  the  patient. 
This  may  be  done  by  using  a  sjiccially  contrived  steam 
chamber,  sold  or  let  out  by  instrument  makers,  and  which 
consists  of  an  iron  cylinder  with  a  double  bottom,  into  which 
an  oil  stove-lamp,  a  spirit-lamp,  or  a  gas-jet,  is  put.  A  pan 
of  water  stands  within  the  cylinder,  which  has  a  tight-fitting 
lid. 

The  lamp  quickly  generates  the  steam,  and  there  should  be  Application  oi 
heat  enough  to  thoroughly  soften  the  jacket  in  three  or  four  ****  J**^^®** 
minutes.  It  is  then  reiicly  for  application  and  must  he  at 
once  and  as  quickly  as  posdble  put  on.  According  to  the 
description  of  Mr.  Swain,*  the  patient  being  suspended  from 
the  tripod,  an  assistant  (who  is  advised  to  have  gloves  on) 
quickly  draws,  first  the  waist-strap  and  buckle  together, 
then  the  pelvic  ones,  and  lastly  those  about  the  breast, 
the  responsible  surgeon  the  while  moulding  and  kneading 
the  felt  to  the  prominences  of  spine  and  other  parts. 

This  is  a  good  plan  to  follow,  but  a  better,  is  to  have 
ready  cut,  six  or  eight  lengths  of  broad,  stout  bandage  stuff, 
then,  whether  the  patient  be  suspended  or  be  lying  on  the 
inclined  plane,  the  jacket  can  be  quickly  slipped  on  and  the 
sides  brought  round  into  position,  care  being  taken  that  the 
softened  parts  of  the  felt  correspond  to  the  hips  and  breasts, 
and  that  the  buckles  come  opposite  the  straps.  The  lengths 
of  bandage,  are  then  quirk ly  passed  round  and  knotted  in 
front  by  the  assistiint,  while  tne  surgeon  brings  the  sides 
accurately  forward,  and  moulds  them  as  he  does  so.  The 
waist  bandage  is  tied  first,  then  those  for  the  hips  ;  the  breast 
ones  next,  and  then  intermediate  ones  as  may  be  required. 
In  this  way  all  fumbling  with  hot  buckles  and  straps  is 
avoided,  the  jacket  is  easily  put  on  before  it  can  set,  and 
a  closer,  more  accurate  fit  is  attained. 

The  jacket  sets  too  firmly  in  a  minute  or  two  for  any 
further  moulding  to  be  done,  but  it  is  not  really  strong  for 

*  Lancet,  26th  June,  1880. 
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about  half  an  hour,  ao  the  patient  must  lie  Still  for  that  time, 
if  on  the  |>latic,  or  may  remain  semi -suspended  if  this  can  be 
borne,  or  as  Jii  the  case  of  the  plaster,  may  be  carefully  re- 
lease^l  from  the  tripod  and  laid  flat  on  a  mattress,  this  time 
twl  close  to  a  fire. 

When  the  felt  has  set,  the  bandages  may  be  cast  off,  and 
the  straps  and  buckles  closed.  These  will  very  likely  require 
some  adjustment,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  often  wiser  to 
mould  the  jacket  be/ore  the  striLps  and  buckles  are  sewn  on. 
.  The  jacket  itself  will  almost  certiiinly  have  to  be  cut  away 
somewhere,  or  slightly  altered,  and  this  may  be  done  in  one 
of  two  ways,  as  may  seem  best ;  namely,  with  a  hot  iron, 
which  will  re-soft«n  parts  that  do  not  quite  fit,  or  by  dissolv- 
ing out  of  the  felt,  the  resin,  with  spirits  of  wine  sufBciently 
to  make  tt  much  more  pliable.  This  is  often  a  very  good 
plan  for  such  porta  as  the  armpits. 

If  the  jacket  be  a  failure,  or  if,  as  ought  to  happen  in  the 
proj^efis  of  a  case,  it  seems  as  if  a  further  improvement  were 


Fig.  152. — I'of'j'hislic  Jad:<il  applied. 
possible,  the  case  must  be  slipped  off  and  re-softened  in 
the  steam  chamber,  uidcss  it  be  badly  cracked,  or  be  worn 
out. 

In  Fig.  Id2  is  shown  a  felt  jacket,  moulded  to  an  adult 
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case  of  bad  lateral  curvature.     In  this  case  a  similar  jacket 

had  been  worn  for  Bovoral  years. 

Methods  of  sappm-t  in  Cervirai  airifs—Jiirji  masts.  it 

Whea  the  seat  of  the  spinal  disease  is  in  the  cervical 

region,  it  is  obvious  that  no  jacket  can,  of  itself,  fix  the 

vertebrso.     In  acute  cases  it  ia  generally  necessary  to  make 

the  patient  lie  absolutely  flat,  with  the  head  fixed  with 

pillows  or  sand  bags. 

But  there  are  many  stages  in  the  disease,  in  which  it  is 

both  safe  and  advisable  to  allow  the  patient  to  get  about, 

Erovided  that  in  some  way  or  another  the  weight  of  the 
ead  and  neck  can  bo  taken  off  the  diseased  vertebrfe  and 
thrown  elsewhere.  This  may  be  done  by  various  patterns 
of  steel  instruments ;  these  we  cannot  here  discus^,  but  the 
simple  plan  known  as  the  "jury  mast"  system  ia  very 
generally  efficient,  and  can  be  carried  out  by  any  surgeon 
or  dresser. 

Its  main  features  can  be  seen  in  the  accompanying  figure. 
(Fig.  153).    It  consists  of  a  light  plaat«r  jacket,  from  which 


Fig.  153. — Jari/  Must  applUtt, 
sprines  the  mast  itself,  which  ia  a  light  bar,  with  a  joint  for  simp*  oi 
the  adjustment  of  its  length,  arching  overhcud,  and  liaving 
a  cross-yard  about  5  inches  long,  from  which  liang  straps  to 
support  the  head  from  the  chin  and  occiput. 
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The  mast  is  forked  below,'  so  as  not  to  pregs  upon  the 
vertebral  spines,  and  has  attaehcr)  to  it  thin  strips  of  tinned 
iron,  with  pierced  rough  holes;  these  go  round  the  body 
anil  are  worked  into  the  plaster  jacket. 

In  fitting  the  mast,  the  iron  bar  should  first  be  bent  ^t'ith 
wrenches  to  the  right  shape,  and  then  tempered.  The 
exact  height  may  he  afterwurda  adjusted. 

The  jacket  may  he  put  on  with,  or  without,  suspension, 
as  may  seem  best,  but  if  the  tripod  be  used,  the  greatest 


FlO.  Ibi. —Jury  Mast  Frame. 
possible  care  nuist  be  taken  not  to  put  too  much  strain  on 
the  vertcbrie  of  the  neck.  The  plaster  jacket  must  be  as 
light  aa  will  fix  the  mRRt,  which  with  the  cross  strips,  is 
imbedded  in  its  Bubst^ineo,  having  layers  of  plaster  both 
above  and  Iwnoath  the  iron. 

As  soon  as  the  jacket  is  set,  the  straps  may  be  adjusted, 
and  the  length  so  fixed  that  the  liar  is  just  clear  of  the 
head,  when  the  latter  is  supj)  Ji-tcd  to  the  extent  which 
gives  greatest  relief.  This  height  will  have  to  be  altered 
from  time  to  time. 

Although  this  apparatus  would  be  almost  insupportable 
to  people  in  health,  it  ciiti  be  worn  with  comfort  in  cases  of 
cervical  caries,  where  the  relief  it  affords  ia  often  very 
grcjit.  The  curve  of  the  mast  iu'Fig.  154  is  hardly  bent 
enough  to  the  shape  of  the  head  and  neck, 
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The  Author  has  recently  njiplied  the  mechanical  principle 
of  the  jury  mast  to  ciiea  of  cjiries  of  the  upper  dorsal 
spines,  with  good  results.  In  certain  iorms  of  this  diaenso 
the  angular  deformity  is  of  such  a.  nature  ihat  the  shoulder 
girdle  and  upper  part  of  the  chest  drop  more  an<l  nmre 
forward  until  the  hands  rest  upon  the  knees  (see  Fij;.  155), 
This  deformity  continues  to  increase  oven  when  the  active 
carious  process  has  been  arrested,  for  there  is  no  tendency 
to  any  compensatory  lordosis  lower  down  in  the  healthy 
parts  of  the  spine,  as  occtus  in  many  otbbr  varieties  of 
dorsal  caries. 


Fig.   155. — Jwy   Mast  for  u/^cr   Dfnsal    C'aiiea  before   the 

Bands  are  f listened. 

No  form  of  jacket  will  of  itself  give  the  reiiiiisite  support, 

but  if  a  jury  mast  be  attached  over  the  last  eight  dorsal  and 

the  lumbar  vortebrte  by  means  of  a  light  plaster  case,  as  in 

the  case  of  cervical  disease,  and  if  it  be  iivnt  opposite  the 

angukr  deformity  so  that  the  upper  free  part  overhangs  the 

21 
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ipine  above  thia  angle,  stopping  short  at  the  back  of  the 
hcwi,  lis  shown  in  the  figure,  it  will  then  be  easy  to  sling  up 
the  druuiiiiig  chest  and  shoulders  to  two  cross-bars  pivoted 
on  this  free  juirt  by  means  of  a  coiijile  of  padded  asiUary 
bands,  aixl  a  broad  webbing  strap. 

The  figures  Ififi,  156,  illustrate  this  arrangement  before 
and  after  the  baniN  are  tightene<l  up.  The  webbing  chest 
support  is  best  fastened  by  sewing  short  tin  strips  to  it, 
(indicated  by  dotted  lines  in  the  figure  156)  and  attaching 
these  to  the  jacket  by  a  turn  or  two  of  plaster  baud&ge. 


Flo.  156. — Jiiri/  SInsl,  ek.,  as  in  Fig.  l-").'),  after  Vie  Bands  are 

fasleii'd  up  to  the  Cruss  l'k(-es. 

In  othi'r  cH^cs  a  li^ht  felt  jiickot  may  be  used  instead  of 
the  pl:i-:ri'r  one.  There  must  always  be  a  good  hold  takcD 
of  the  pcKis. 

KuLuruiti,:;  to  the  ijtiostion  of  support  in  cervical  disease, 
in  aiiUition  to  the  jury  mast  jilan  ojie  or  two  othei-s  should 
here  be  mentiuned.     Thus  9J)-.  Fumeaux  Jordan  (loc  at. 
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[k  299)  has  recommended  a  plaster  support  which  fixes  the 
vhole  Bpin^  columti,  absolutely  preventing  rotation,  and 
vhich,  toerefore,  should  be  more  suitable  than  the  ordinary 
methoid,  for  caries  of  the  two  first  cervical  vertebra.  The 
apparatus  essentially  consists  of  a  plaster  of  Paris  figuro  of 
8  ;  the  upper  loop  embraces  the  forehead  and  sides  of  the 
head,  the  decussation  is  at  the  seat  of  the  disease  at  the 
back  of  the  neck,  and  the  lower  loop  encircles  the  root  of 
the  neck  j  the  ends  of  the  bandage  which  has  formed  the  8, 
are  then  attached  over  the  front  of  the  cheat  to  a  light 
plaater  jacket. 


Fig.  157. — Fameaiu  Jordan's  tuppm-ifor  high  eermcai  caries. 
The  method  of  application  is  as  follows :  The  patient 
must  lie  on  a  flat,  hard  couch  or  Uililc,  with  the  arms 
raised  over  the  head.  The  head  itself  must  cither  be 
steadied  by  an  assistant,  or  (as  advised  in  Mr.  Jordan's 
original  paper)  extended  by  a  weight  and  pulley.  In  cither 
case,  pads  of  cotton  wool  or  Unt  must  lirst  be  placed  over 
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tho  ears,  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  over  the  collar  bones, 
and  these  must  be  secured  by  a  flannel  figure  of  8  bandage, 
put  on  in  the  same  way  as  the  plaster  bandage  will  be, 
which  is  to  lie  over  it,  and  a  cinglet  is  to  be  worn  over  the 
body. 

Extension  may  generally  be  dispensed  with,  but  if  it  is 
to  be  employed  a  chin  and  occiput  sling  must  be  made  by 
adjusting  an  ordinary  four-tailed  bandage  below  those  parts, 
or  attaching  two  strips  of  adhesive  strapping  m  a  similar 
fashion.  In  either  case  the  ends  of  the  sling  must  be 
brought  together  over  the  head  and  attached  to  a  cord, 
which,  passing  over  a  pillow  at  the  head  of  the  oouch,  has 
there  a  weight  of  3  or  4  lbs.  attached  to  it  (Fig.  158). 


^- -  ■•■/■^'.j. 


Fig.   158. — Fumeaux  Jordan's  arrangement  for  extension  of 

head. 

A  strip  of  household  flannel,  two  inches  and  a  half  wide, 
and  of  sufficient  length,  is  soaked  in  a  basin  of  •  plaster  of 
Paris  creiim.  The  centre  of  it  is  then  applied  to  the  patient's 
forehead,  and  the  ends  are  brought  round  from  before, 
backwards  on  either  side  over  the  ears  to  the  back  of  the 
head  ;  the  two  ends  are  crossed  there  over  each  other,  and 
are  then  continued  forwards  over  the  front  of  the  root  of 
the  neck,  and  either  approacli  or  cross  each  other  again 
upon  the  sternum.  Another  strip  of  flannel  soaked  in 
plaster  must  then  be  put  round  the  chest  over  the  ends  of 
tho  figure  of  8  band«'ige.  A  second  and  third  bandage  are 
then  applied  to  the  head  and  neck  as  before,  and  enough 
flannel  strips  are  put  round  the  chest  to  make  a  light 
jacket  for  the  thorax:,  into  which  the  strips  are  firmly 
incorporated. 
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If  the  chin  and  occiput  sling  has  been  used,  it  can  now 
be  cut  away. 

Mr.  Walsham,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Medical  Society* 
advised  the  use  of  a  poroplastic  jacket  and  collar  combined. 
Dr.  Fleming,  lastly,  has  invented  an  india-rubber  inflating 


Fig.  159. — Dr.  Fleminffs  India-ruhber  Inflating  Bag.f 

bag  (Fig.  159)  which  when  adjusted  over  a  broad  stiff  collar 
of  felt,  and  distended  with  air,  supports  the  head,  and 
extends  the  neck. 

*  Brit,  Med,  Journal,  1885,  Vol.  I,  p.  701. 
t  Vide  The  Qlasgow  Medical  Journal,  May,  1881. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Op  Gend  Valoom,  Taupm  of  the  Foot,  kto. 

Of  Genu  Vtdffam  or  Krwck-Kiiee, 

Putting  aside  those  caeea  in  which  some  operation  about 
'  the  femur,  or  about  the  knee  joint  seems  to  be  advisable, 
much  may  bo  dooo  bj  a  patient  use  of  the  simpleet  forma 
of  splints ;  in  very  young  children  especially,  quite  &b 
much,  and  probably  more,  than  can  be  efloctod  by  the  most 
expensive  forms  of  instruments. 


Fin.  UO.—SpJiiils  for  Gniu  Valgnm.    (The  Btrajpfing  or 

vrfhUnff  is  not  suffidently  broad  in  thi$  cut.) 

For  most  c;tscs,  two  outtidc  splints  of  a  simple  pattern, 

iis  those  vrbich  are  shown  in  the  figure  (Fi|.  160)  will  be 
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found  quite  efficient.  These  may  be  fastened  on  by  webbing 
straps,  or  by  broad  strips  of  strapping.  In  either  case  one 
strap,  or  strip  of  plaster,  must  always  go  over  the  knee. 
Long,  thick  stockings  had  best  be  worn  beneath  the  splints, 
or  a  flannel  bandage  may  be  applied  instead ;  a  calico 
bandage  may  be  put  on  over  all  if  the  webbing  or  strapping 
fails  to  fix  the  splint*  firmly  enough. 

In  bad  cases,  or  ones  which  are  quickly  getting  worse,  it 
is  best  to  wear  the  splints  continuously,  only  taking  them 
off  night  and  morning  for  readjustment. 

But  in  slight  cases,  or  in  those  which  are  on  the  road  to 
recovery,  free  movement  in  bed  may  be  allowed,  and  the 
splints  put  on  the  first  thing  every  morning. 

Another  plan,  is  to  put  up  the  legs  in  light  plaster  of  By  piaster  of 
Paris  cases,  stiffened  if  necessary  by  a  wooden  splint  on  the  ^'^  "* 
outside.  While  the  plaster  bandages  are  being  put  on,  the 
knock-knee  must  be  forcibly  straightened  as  much  as  it  will 
bear.  The  new  position  of  the  limb  will  be  retained  by  the 
splint,  and  when  this  has  been  worn  a  short  time  (say  three 
weeks),  it  may  be  taken  off,  and  a  further  forcible  straight- 
ening effected  and  retained  in  the  same  manner. 

Valgus  of  the  knee  is  often  associated  with  that  of  the 
foot.  Which  may  be  the  cause,  and  which  the  effect,  is  a 
much  disputed  point ;  but  in  any  case  both  conditions  must 
be  attended  to. 

Bandy  (or  bowed)  legs,  curvature  of  the  tiUay  etc. — Simple  Bandy  legs, 
bandy  leg,  or  general  outwi.rd  curvature  of  the  tibiae, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  nearly  the  reverse  of  knock-knee,  may  be 
well  treated  on  just  the  same  lines,  the  splints  being  put  on 
the  inside  instead  of  the  outside  of  the  legs.  This  condition 
yields  to  treatment  more  readily  than  valgus  of  the  knee. 

The  curved  tibiae  which  occur  as  a  consequence  of  rickets,  RicketT  cnrva- 
are  now  far  more  frequently  treated  by  section  of  the  bones  ^^^  °  **"** 
with  a  saw  or  a  chisel,  than  formerly  was  the  case.  It 
seems  to  be  established,  that  if  it  be  properly  performed, 
the  operation  is  practically  free  from  danger ;  and  although 
the  ultimate  results  upon  the  growth  and  nutrition  of  the 
t>ones  can  hardly  be  determined  absolutely  at  this  time,  all 
the  evidence  points  to  there  being  no  important  disturbance 
of  these  processes. 

But  the  number  of  rickety  legs  which  can  be  improved  Treatment  by 
or  cured  by  proper  splinting,  will  always  be  very  large  as  *p"°'*°^' 
compared  with  those  in  which  osteotomy  is  at  all  called  for, 
and  common  light  wooden  splints  are  infinitely  preferably 
\o  "  irons  "  of  any  kind. 
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The  length  and  method  of  attachment  of  these  splints  will 

dejwnd  a  good  deal  upon  the  stage  of  the  disease,  and  upon 
the  age  of  the  patiunt.  In  the  acute  etAge  of  the  rickets, 
I.  When  tha  and  espocinlly  if  the  children  are  quite  youiig  and  are  only 
wikla  ii"."  just  beginning  to  "  feel  their  feet,"  it  is  best  to  keep  them 
from  hearing  any  of  their  weight,  often  increased  by  a 
tumid  belly,  and  a  heavy  head,  upon  the  yielding  leg  and 
thigh  bones.  In  this  case  the  splints  had  better  be  worn 
day  and  night,  always  being  adjusted  morning  and  evening. 
They  must  be  well  piiiUled,  and  should  extend  three  or 
four  inches  below  the  foot,  being  attached  by  bandages  or 
webbing  straps,  and  generally  to  the  inside  of  the  limb. 
If  this  length  does  not  succeed  in  keeping  the  child  off  its 
feet,  they  may  be  made  of  different  lengths,  and  if  this 
fails,  the  legs  must  bo  tied  together,  or  some  such  plan  as 
was  described  in  the  chapter  on  hip  disease,  must  be 
adopted.  (See  Fig.  HO.) 
jwb«n  ^j^^  Ii«t  if  the  rachitis  be  not  acute  nor  the  curvature  very 
"'™'  great,  it  is  generally  wise  to  allow  the  child  to  nin  about, 
the  splint  extending  to  the  bottom  of  the  foot  only  (F)g. 
161). 


Fia.  161. — Siiiij/k  Sj'itidJ'ur  Ijawbj'kg,  aitack^d. 

As  a  nile,  webbing  straps  and  buckles  are  here  better 
than  stni[>iiirig  or  bandaging.  A  broad  strap  should  always 
go  round  the  place  of  gn^itest  curvature. 

As  a  rule,  these  splints  are  best  put  on  the  inside  of  the 
leg,  but  thcie  are  frequent  exceptions,  and  it  is  oft«n 
advisable  to  change  about  from  one  side  to  the  other  to 
avoid  sores  over  the  malleoli,  etc. 

As  the  iniin'oi  ement  continues,  and  the  bones  consolidate, 
the  splints  miiy  be  loft  oiF  at  night  and  finally  abandoned 
alt'jgcther. 

Here,  as  in  the  case  of  knock-knee,  plaster  of  Paris  can 

■■  be  very  usefully  employed.     The  best  way  is  to  attach  a 

wooden  splint  so  as  to  keep  up  a  consUnt  straightening 

force  when  it  is  fixed  by  the  plaster.    The  case  should  be 
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as  light  as  possible,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  limb.* 

Of  Club  Foot.  Club  foot. 

The  different  kinds  of  club  foot  arc  very  numerous,  and 
the  cases  of  each  variety  of  the  deformity,  differ  very  much 
iimong  themselves  in  the  extent  to  which  they  are  amenable 
to  treatment,  and  as  to  whether  one  plan  of  treatment  or 
another  is  the  more  suitable. 

Without  entering  into  the  pathology  of  the  condition,  ciassifioation  of 
the  follow^iiig  forms  of  club  foot  may  be  taken  to  be  those  ^'™'  °      ***^" 
with  which  the  house  surgeon  and  surgical  dresser  may 
expect  to  have  to  do. 

L— Slight  forms  of  Weak  Ankle  and  Flat  Foot. 

?\irus.  Valgus. 

IL     Varus  +   eqninus  or         VI.    More  severe  forms  of 
ecmi3  (generally  +  both)  and     valgus  and  calcaneo- valgus, 
equinus  only,  with  little  dis-     not  piralytio. 
placement  of  bones  and  not 
requiring  tenotomy. 

IIL     yarns  +  equinvs  +         VII.   Valgus  +  calcaneus, 
eavuSy    requiring    tenotomy,     paralytic, 
division  of  fasciae,  etc.,  (bones 
not  permanently  displaced  or 
deformed). 

IV.  Equinus  only,  rcquir-  VIIL  Calcaneus  only,  par- 
ing tenotomy,  alytic,  or  due  to  non-union 

Y.     Varus  +   equinus  +     of  the  tendo  Achillis  after 
cavuSy    with    marked    bony     division, 
distortion,    not   curable    by 
tenotomy,     splinting,      etc. 
(treatment  belongs  to  major 
surgery). 

I.    Slioht  forms  of  what  is  i^encrally  called  "  weak  anklo  **  sifght  forma  of 

'^      ''  .         I'll  A-  A.\^       c      4.    J.  weak  ankle. 

are  very  common  in  children  ;  sometimes  the  foot  turns 
inwards  as  a  persistent  (ondition  resembling  the  slight 
varus  with  which  all  infants  are  born  ;  but  more  commonly, 
the  tendency  to  a  slight  valgus,  with  a  flattening  of  the 
arch  of  the  foot,  and  a  little  slip  forwards  of  the  asM'agalus 
over  the  ridge  of  the  sustentaculum  tali. 

In  either  of  these  conditions  the  aim  should  be  to  brace 


*  As  a  preventive  measure  against  bowed  logs,  and  other  infantile 
deformities,  the  usefulness  of  tlie  old-fashioned  '*  go-cart "  should 
not  be  forgotten.  The  modern  perambulator  is  in  many  respects  a 
change  for  the  worse. 
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up  tho  ligaments  and  muscles  as  much  as  possible,  ai]<:  to 
this  end  shampooing,  bathing  with  salt  and  water,  galvair^n 
and  other  measiu*e8  to  improve  the  nutrition  of  the  pir^N 
are  all  good,  while  anything  in  the  shiiixi  of  irons,  wbi  b 
cripple  the  limb  under  the  pretence  of  keeping  it  straij^ht, 
18  bad. 

The  legs  should  be  kept  warm,  and  light  shoes,  not  bouts, 
be  worn.* 
obiiqae  beeie.        In  thcsc  slight  casos  a  good   deal   may  be  done  hy  alter- 
ations in  the  pattern  of  boots  whirh  are  otherwise  of  ita 
ortlinary  kind  ;  thus  the  heels   of    the   shoes  may  be  cl: 
obliquely,  so  as  to  slope,  in  the   case  of  the  valgus  fo*jt, 
backwards  and  outwards  across  the  sole  ;  in  the  varus  fona 
in  the  reverse  direction,  an  angle  of  about  45  dogs,  being  a 
good  general  direction.     The  boot  sole  as  well  as  the  heel 
may  also  be  made  thicker  on  the   one  side  than  on  tlie 
other,  80  as  to  thnr    the  foot  over  in  the  direction  opposite 
to  that  in  which  it  naturally  tiuns. 
vnl^al»  pad  for       Aiiothcr  expedient  is  only  used  for  valgus,  and  consists 
■"'"  in  fixing  a  pad  or  plate  under  the  sole  of  the  foot^  in  the 

shoe,  so  as  to  support  the  plantar  arch.  One  patt<m  of 
such  a  pid  is  shown  in  Fig.  162,  and  another  and  a  letter 
form  in  Fig.  163,' where  an  india-rubber  pad  is  shown  by 
itself,  and  also  in  the  position  in  which  it  should  be  attachtJ 
to  the  inside  of  the  boot  so  as  to  support  the  instep. 


•olu. 


Fig.  1G2. — Vahjtis  Sok-plate. 

vanm.Koiiomiiy  II.  Not  qultc  SO  common  as  this  condition,  but  still  very 
^inmus^no;"  froqucntlv  met  with,  are  those  varus  club  feet,  which  are 
nMniiring  oi^er-  ajmost  alwavs  associated  with  a  contraction  of  the  plantar 

fascia,  and  with  some  degree  of  equinus,  but  in  which  the 

whole  deformity  is  slight,  and  yields  to  treatment  without 

tho  division  of  any  structures. 

The  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  successful  treatmentof 

these  cases  is  patience,  and,  again,  patience,  in  the  keeping 

•  We  believe  tliat  the  best  kind  of  shoe  in  these  cases  is  that 
known  as  the  "Ficxura,"  the  special  feature  of  wiiioh  consists  in 
the  working  of  »  metal  spring  into  the  sole. 
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of  whatever  contrivance  may  be  selected,  properly  adjustec 
to  the  foot  and  legs ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  uncon- 
firmed cases  of  simple  eguinus. 


FiQ.  163. — Indiorrubber  Valgus  Fad,  inposiHan  and 

separately. 

It  will  not,   however,  be  necessary  to  distinguish  or  Requires  luuiie 
describe  the  various  plans  for  the  remedy  of  this  grade,  {Ee^J^re^evcre 
separately  from  those  for  the  third  one,  where  the  tendons  ^^i^o^, 
call  for  division,  for  practically  the  whole  treatment  of  the 
former  is  identical  with  the  after  treatment  of  the  latter 
dem^ee  of  club  foot,  which  is  now  to  be  considered. 

In.  Talipes  varus  and  equino-varus,  both  of  which  con-  varus  and 
ditions  are  generally  associated  with  plantar  contraction,  ^  o-^arus. 
may  be  from  the  first,  and,  if  neglected,  will  in  all  cases 
become,  complicated  with  such  an  amount  of  contraction 
of  the  tendo  Achillis  and  of  the  tendons  of  the  anterior  and 
posterior  tibial  muscles,  etc.,  that  division  of  some  of  these 
structures  will  be  necessary  l)ofore  the  deformity  can  be 
remedied.  It  is,  however,  often  desii*able  to  carry  out  a 
preliminary  course  of  splinting,  etc. 

In  the  chapter  on  Minor  Operations  we  shall  refer  to 
tenotomy,  although  only  very  briefly.  As  a  rule  these 
operations  present  little  difiiculty,  yet  some  cases  are 
troublesome,  and  all  require  practice  to  do  neatly.  For- 
tunately, this  is  one  of  the  few  operations  which  can  be 
done  on  the  dead  body,  owing  to  rigor  mortis,  with  a  rather 
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Tenotomy  only 
one  step 
towarcU  euro. 


The  choice  of 
plaiis. 


By  a  stiff 
straight  splint. 


By  ft  flpxibV 
metal  splint 


close  imitation  of  the  conditions  during  life,  so  that  every 
student  should  have  abundant  opportunities  of  acquiring 
the  necessary  skill. 

The  mistjike  is  too  commonly  made  of  supposing  that  the 
tenotomy  once  performed,  the  club  foot  is  cured  ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  division  of  the  tendons  should  only  be 
regarded  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  real  curative 
treatment  of  the  deformity. 

We  will  suppose  then  that  the  necessary  tenotomies  have 
been  performed,  or  that  none  have  been  required,  and  that 
in  the  formor  case  the  foot  has  been  allowed  to  remain 
undisturbed  for  three  or  four  days.* 

One  of  the  following  lines  of  treatment  should  be  chosen. 

(1.)  Persistent  splinting  with  stiff,  straight  splints. 

(2.)  Persistent  splinting  with  a  stout  but  flexible  metal 
splint. 

(3.)  With  some  form  of  Scarpa's  or  Adam's  shoe. 

(4.)  With  a  plaster  case. 

(5.)  By  a  combination  of  flexib!3  metal  with  plaster. 

Any  of  these  plans,  in  proper  hands,  will  succeed,  if  the 
case  be  favourable ;  on  the  whole,  we  believe  No.  5  to  be 
the  most,  and  No.  3  (the  shoe)  the  least  satisfactory,  but  it 
would  be  quite  improper  to  dogmatise. 

1.  By  a  stiff  straight  splint,  A  well  padded  wooden  one  is 
the  best  to  use,  not  broader  than  the  leg,  and  long  enough 
to  reach  from  the  knee  to  below  the  foot.  The  limb  should 
be  attached  to  it  either  by  bandages,  or  strapping,  or  by 
webbing  straps,  or  by  a  combination  of  these.  I? or  very 
young  childreii,  strapping  applied  over  a  flannel  bandage 
is  best. 

The  splints  should  be  taken  off  and  readjusted  at  least 
once  every  twenty-four  hours,  and  when  they  are  off,  the 
opportunity  may  be  used  for  shampooing,  galvanism,  etc. 
This  direction  must  be  taken  to  apply  to  all  other  remov- 
able apparatus  to  be  presently  mentioned. 

2.  By  a  flenhle  mHnl  spliiiL  A  cure  of  the  club  foot  can 
be  effected  by  means  of  a  stiff  splint,  but  a  more  comfortable 
plan  in  most  cases,  is  to  use  straight  metal  splints,  flexible 
enough  to  be  easily  moulded,  and  sufficiently  stiff  to  retain 
the  shape  to  which  they  may  be  bent.     By  their  use  the 


•  Although  some  siircreons  advise  the  immediate  fixing  of  the  foot 
in  good  position  after  tenotomy  by  plaster  of  Paris,  and  although, 
no  doubt,  good  results  may  follow  this  practice,  still  it  is  attended 
by  a  certain  riak  of  non-union  of  the  tendon. 
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deformity  may  be  gradually  corrected,  as  abowa  in  the 
figure   (Fig.  161).     The  splints  should  be  put  od  over 


Flo,  164. —  Uk  of  FkxibU  Mdat  Splint  (diagramnuitic). 
flannel  bandages,  and  strapping  or  webbing,  etc.,  used  as 
before. 

These  also  have  to  be  taken  off  at  intervals,  as  wcs 
directed  for  the  stiff  splints. 

3.  ji  shoe,  Scarpa's  or  some  modification  of  it,  is  still  i^  ■  aj»rp»i 
largely  employed  (though  not  quite  so  generally  as  hereto- '  "*■ 
fore),  more  eapccially  in  the  later  stages  of  the  treatment. 
In  Figs.  165,  166  a  good  form  of  shoe  and  the  mode  of  its 
application  are  shown,  and  no  further  description  is  called 
for.  In  all  the  varieties  of  this  inBtrument,  expense  is  a 
great  drawback,  and  it  is  absolutely  esseqtial  to  have  the 
shoe  of  the  right  size. 

The  principle  of  the  shoe  treatment,  is  to  adjust  the  Frtnnipi*  oi  u» 
angles  of  the  instrument  to  those  of  the  deformity,  and  '""*  *"""'"'■ 
then,  after  fastening  the  foot  and  leg  firmly  into  it  by 


Fioa.  165,  1C6. — Jdiim'a  mcdificatwn  of  Scarpa's  Shoe. 
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Cure  of  the 
heeL 


With  a  plaster 
case. 


Plaster  caste 
vrith  metal 
BpUnL 


8tra]>s,  to  gradually  brinsr  the  parts  into  posit'on  by  turning 
day  l>y  day,  but  vory  slightly,  the  rack  and  pinion  hinges, 
or  other  co!itriviin<-cs  for  altering  the  direction  of  the  solo 
(vanis),  and  the  ani^le  of  the  foot  (equinus).  These  shoes 
will  have  to  be  readjusted  very  frequently,  and  the  flannel 
bandage,  which  should  always  be  put  on  the  limb  under  the 
shoe,  taken  otf,  so  that  the  slightest  commencement  of  a  sore 
may  be  observed ;  these  are  very  apt  to  form,  especially 
over  the  heel. 

The  greatest  practical  difficulty  in  this  method,  is  the 
keeping  the  heel  down  into  its  place  in  the  shoe.  Unless 
this  be  done,  every  tiurn  of  the  rack  and  pinion  will  only  lift 
it  a  little  more,  and  v,o  good  will  be  effected.  This  is  a  very 
common  oversight,  and  is  of  itself  a  sufficient  reason  for  fre- 
quent readjustment. 

It  will  be  gathered  from  the  above  that  the  ti*eatment  by 
Scarpa's  shoes  is  a  troublesome  one,  and  though  success  will 
often  rejyay  the  daily  care  required,  it  will  never  be  a 
favoiu*ed  method  with  hos])ital  dressers. 

4.  A  plan  of  treatment  which  is  now  coming  into  very 
general  use,  is  to  put  up  the  foot  and  ankle  in  a  plaster  of 
Paris  case,  while  the  foot  is  held  in  as  good  position  as 
possible.  If  tenotomy  has  been  performed,  the  limb  may 
be  put  up  immediately  after  the  operation,  or  three  or 
four  days  allowed  to  elapse, 

5.  But  a  better  plan  than  the  sim*  le  plaster  case  is  the 
modification  shown  in  Figs.  167,  168,  for  a  knowledge  of 
which  the  author  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Churchill. 

The  splinting  is  performed  in  the  following  way :  a  piece 
of  broad  we])l)iii<T  is  cut  of  a  length  sufficient  to  go  round 
the  foot  at  the  instep,  and  its  ends  are  sewn  together.  A 
fll.'irmel  bandage  having  been  applied  to  the  foot  and  leg, 
this  webbing  band  is  slipped  over  the  foot.  A  strip  of 
tinned  iron,  a  half  or  three-quartei-s  of  an  inch  wide,  and  a 
little  longer  than  the  patient's  leg,  is  then  bent  round  the 
sole  of  the  foot  as  sho^vn  in  Fig.  167.  The  strips  must 
have  holes  punched  roughly,  to  allow  of  the  lower  end 
being  sewn  to  the  webbing,  and  to  enable  the  plaster  to 
hold  better. 

When  the  strip  is  adjusted,  it  can  be  used  as  a  lever  to 
straighten  the  foot,  by  being  held  along  the  leg,  as  shown  in 
the  figure,  and  then  must  be  fixed  in  this  position  by  a 
plaster  of  Paris  bandage,  which  may  be  quite  light.  In  this 
way  there  is  a  constant  spring  on  the  foot,  to  force  it  out- 
wards in  the  right  direction. 
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Having  now  discuased  the  mansgement  of  the  different 
degrees  ^  club-foot  of  the  various  types  which  are  amenable 


Fio.   107. — Fluster  and  Flexible  Metal  Splint  combined 
(First  Fositioii). 


Fig.    168.— Piisfer  and  Flerible  Mekd  Sj>Unt  comUncd 


to  mechanical  treatment,  with  or  without  tenotomy,  we 
shall  be  able  to  consider  the  remaining  kinds  and  degrees 
of  talipes  which  are  mentioned  in  the  list  on  page  329, 
much  more  briefly,  for  some  should  be  treated  on  tlie  same 
principles  as  the  foregoing,  and  others,  especially  those 
which  are  due  to  distinct  paralysis,  are  hardly  capable  of 
any  improvement. 

IV.    Cases  of  confirmed  equinus  without  any  other  defor-  of  enninuK  oni; 
mity  are  not  very  common,  but  are  not  difficult  to  trtiat.  JonSiamy. 
The  tendo  Achillis  having  been  divided,  the  foot  and  leg 
may  be  put  in  a  Scarpa's  shoe  after  an  interval  of  a  few 
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days,  and  the  heel  gradually  brought  down,  or  a  flexible 
splint  may  be  applied  to  the  inner  or  the  outer  side  of  the 
limb,  so  as  to  produce  the  same  result.     It  is  not  advisable 
to  fix  the  foot  in  the  proper  position  by  means  of  plaster  of 
Paris  at  once,  lest  the  tendon  should  fail  to  unite. 
Of  TRnw,  eto^       V.    When  the  bones  of  the  tarsus  are  so  distorted  and 
deformuy.      ^  ill-developed  that  by  no  oniinary  division  of  the  soft  struc- 
tures can  the  sole  of  the  foot  be  brought  flat,  or  nearly  flat 
to  the  ground,  the  removal  by  operation  of  a  wedge-shaped 
portion  of  the  tarsal  arch  has  been  practised  with  success. 
The  ojMjration  itself  is  a  severe  one,  but  the  after  manage- 
ment of  the  case,  does  not  difler  materially  from  that  of 
slighter  deformities  in  which  tenotomy  has  been  performed. 
This  treatment,  of  course,  is  only  to  be  adopted  when  all 
milder  measures  are  obv'ously  hopeless,  or  when  they  have 
been  tried  and  have  failed, 
vaiinis  and  cai-      VI.   Valgus  and  calcaneo  valgus — too  severe  to  be  classi- 
not*paraiytkj.     ficd  as  simple  flat  foot — but  which  are  not  paralytic,  are 
rare.    They  must  be  treated  on  the  same  gr:ieral  principles 
as  grades  II.  and  III.  of  varus  club  foot,  which  have  been 
described. 
Of  rA\mn,  and       VII.    But  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  high  decrees  of 
due  to  paralysis,  valgus  and  calcanco-valgus  are  caused  by  some  form  of 
spinal  degeneration  (usually  by  infantile  paralysis).     Very 
little  can  be  done  here  by  the  surgeon,  beyond  the  adoption 
of  general  measures  to  maintain  the  nutrition  of  the  muscles 
afiected,  and  to  prevent  the  increase  of  deformity.     These 
cases,  moreovtr,  diff"er  so  widely  one  from  another,  that 
general  directions  can  be  of  little  use.     But  we  may  say 
that  tenotomy  is  almost  always  to  be  avoided. 
Of  simple  VIII.  Something,  however,  can  be  done  mechanicallv,  for 

paralytic  or  cascs  of  simplc  c^lcanous,  c' cii  if  it  be  due  to  paralysis,  and 
un?on''of"endo  Still  Hiore  if  the  cause  be  a  non-union  of  the  cut  ends  of  the 
Achiiiis.  tendo  Achillis,  after  its  division  by  the  surgeon,  or  as  the 

result  of  injiu'y.* 
Artifleiai  In  thcsc  uou-paralytic  cascs,  it  is  often  feasible  to  unite 

the  ends  by  a  phuuied  operation  ;  but  putting  aside  this 
procedure,  whatever  the  cause  of  the  calcaneus  may  be,  a 
useful  artificial  tendon  may  often  be  made  by  attaching  an 
ehistic  spring  to  the  heel  of  the  boot  below,  and  to  a  metal 
hoop  encircling  the  calf  above,  which  is  riveted   to   an 

•  The  possibility  of  non-union,  is  a  strong  argament  against 
dividing  this  tondon  in  casos  of  fractures  of  the  leg,  when  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  get  the  fragments  into  good  position. 
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Upright,  hinged  at  the  ankle  and  springing  from  the  sole  of 
the  boot.  * 

Much  of  the  ordinary  work  of  the  calf  muscles  m&y  be 
supplied  by  such  an  arrangement,  which  any  iuEtrument 
maker  can  easily  construct.  The  spring  itself  is  beat  made 
of  three  or  four  lengths  of  woven  eustic,  such  as  is  used  for 
gartors. 

TieitUd  toes.  Twined  torn. 

The  dresser  will  sometimes  have  his  ingenuity  taxed  by 
cases  where  one  toe,  generally  the  middle  one,  persistently 
bends  down  between  its  neighbours,  and  is  compressed  fay 
them.  These  toes  are  very  obstinate,  and  often  exhaust  the 
patience  of  the  sui^on.  Some  form  of  glove  for  the  three 
toes  concerned,  which  must  be  stiff  enough  to  hold  them 
straight,  combined  with  very  roomy  boots,  will  be  generally 
found  the  best  treatment. 

Hallex  Valgns.  The  great  toe  is  frequently  deflected  or  Hiitu  niru 
twisted  outwards,  displacing  the  other  toes,  or  riding  over 
or  under  them.  This  deformity  is  generally  due  to  bunion, 
or  to  some  inflammatory  enlargement  of  the  parts  concerned 
in  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  articulation.  It  is  generally 
progressive,  and  is  a  common  cause  of  ingrown  toe-nail  (g.c). 

Relief  may  often  h<^  afforded,  by  protecting  the  prominent 
joint  from  pressure,  by  attention  to  the  shape  of  the  boot, 
and  by  the  use  of  a  piid  of  adhesive  felt,  as  in  the  case  of 
corns,  but  the  condition  is  difficult  to  cure  except  bv  the 
radical  method  of  excision  of  the  joint,  or  the  removal  of  a 
wedge  from  the  metacarpal  bone  as  recommendod  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Barker.     But  moderately  severe  cases  may  be  suc- 


Pio.  169.— Dr.  Spitta'i  Splint  fw  Hallex  Vidgui. 
cesefully  treated  by  a  splint,  such  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  169, 
invented  by  Dr.  Spitta.*    It  will  be  seen  that  the  correction 

•  DrU.  Utd.  Journal.  18SS,  Vol.  I.,  p.  1110. 
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6f  the  deformity  depends  upon  the  action  of  a  rack  and 
pinion.  Another  and  cheaper  apparatus  is  described  by 
I)r.  Nealet  as  being  an  old  device.  It  consists  of  a  tin 
plate  cut  to  the  natural  shape  of  the  foot,  and  riveted  to  a 
cork  sole.  Slots  are  then  cut  in  this,  in  such  places  that 
the  toes  can  be  retained  in  their  proper  positions  by  tapes 
passed  between  them. 

t  Brit.  Med,  JoumcU,  1885,  Vol.  I.,  p.  1205. 
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SECTION  VI. 


OF  CERTAIN  EMERGENCIES,  SURGICAL 

AND  GENERAL. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 
Or  Surgical  Ehsrobnciks,  and  Esfeciallt  of  thb 

BeTENTION  and  EXTRAVAaATION  OF  UrINX. 

In  any  large  general  hospital  it  is  a  matter  of  almost  daily  oeneni 

experience  that  cases  of  disease  or  injury  present  themselves  «»■»'«•»««»- 

in  which  the  condition  of  affairs  is  such  that  immediate 

action  must  be  taken ;  and  it  will  sometimes  happen  that  it 

is  not  possible  for  the  resident  medical  officer  to  obtain  the 

attendance  of  one  of  the  visiting  staff  sufficiently  quickly  to 

be  of  any  use.    The  experience  that  a  house  surgeon  acquires 

during  his  term  of  office  as  to  the  management  of  these 

'*  cases  of  emergency  "  forms  perhaps  the  most  valuable  part 

of  his  training — for  many  other  qualities  besides  theoretical 

or  book-learnt  knowledge  are  called  into  play — readiness, 

tact,  firmness,  self-restraint,  and  self-confidence,  every  quality 

that  enables  a  man  to  take  the  lead,  to  govern,  and  to  direct, 

may  have  to  be  shown,  and  shown  at  a  moment's  notice.* 

*  We  have  some  apprehension,  lest,  in  this,  and  the  preceding 
ohaptcr  more  especially,  we  may  seem  to  unduly  consider  questions 
concerning  major  surgery.  But  what  is  here  written  has  been  deemed 
necessary  for  the  explanation  of  the  practical  measures  we  advise. 
It  must  however  be  most  clearly  understood  that  in  all  matters  of 
treatment  the  house  surgeon's  place  is  the  second  one,  and  that  his 
chief  work  consists  in.  the  carrying  out  of  the  instructions  of  his 
senior. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  draw  any  line  within  which  he  may  feel 
free  to  exercise  his  own  responsibility,  for  the  rules  at  different 
hospitals  vary,  and  much  will  depend  upon  the  length  of  service  and 
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The  emergencies  that  we  propose  to  deal  with  in  this 
present  section  are  those  which  commonly  occur  in  hospital 
casualty  practice.  Many  of  them  are  strictly  surgical,  such 
as  the  retention  of  urine,  but  we  shall  not  confine  ourselves  to 
these,  but  will  endeavour  to  include  in  our  list  the  majority 
of  those  conditions  of  urgencv,  which  may  rightly  claim  im- 
mediate attention  at  the  hands  of  a  qualified  medical  officer ; 
but  it  must  be  understood  that  we  shall  here  consider  only 
the  measures  to  be  taken  for  the  relief  of  the  urgent  con- 
dition, not  those  which  may  be  advisable  for  the  treatment 
of  whatever  disease  may  be  its  cause. 

DiTisfon  of  the       We  shall  take  first  those  surgical  emergencies  which  arise 

■ubjeot.  from  the  retention,  or  the  extravasation  of  urine,  from  in- 

testinal obstruction  and  the  like,  and  in  the  two  subsequent 
chapters  we  shall  discuss  those  urgent  conditions  caused  by 
some  general  disease,  such  as  the  occiu*rence  of  fits,  and  the 
appropriate  management  of  cases  of  poisoning,  drowning,  etc. 

Bnrgicai  Suigicul  Emergencies, 

TbTouMkindB,  The  strictly  surgical  emergencies  which  we  have  to  con- 
sider are  those  which  arise  from  obstruction,  by  disease  or 
injury , to  the  passage  of  urine,  or  from  intestinal  obstruction, 
commonly  caused  by  the  strangulation  of  a  hernial  pro- 
trusion. 

BetenUon  of  Cases  of  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  urine,  "retention  cases" 

as  they  are  termed,  form  a  class  which  probably  gives  house 
surgeons  more  anxiety  than  any  other,  and  certainly  no  sub- 
division of  surgical  practice  can  show  a  worse  record  of 
damage  done  through  careless  or  ignorant  treatment. 
In  considering  this  question  we  shall  confine  ourselves 

personal  expcrienco  of  the  particular  officer ;  for  example,  in  a  case 
of  rotention  of  urine,  with  a  practically  impassable  stricture,  a  house 
surgeon,  recently  appointed,  should  not  proceed  beyond  a  fair  attempt 
at  catheterisation  before  he  sends  for  help,  while  another  who  has 
served  a  year  or  more,  may  be  justified  in  going  on  to  aspiration  of 
the  bladder. 

Still,  to  the  following  rule  there  can  be  no  exception  : — In  all  ccue* 
of  doubt  the  house  surgeon  must  send  for  the  visiting  surgeon  at  once, 
and  if  the  case  be  urgent  he  can  but  do  his  best  in  the  meantime, 
adopting  curative  or  temporizing  measures,  whichever  seems  to  him 
to  be  right. 

We  have  discussed  some  measures  which  border  upon  major  sur- 
gery, such,  for  example,  as  deep  perineal  incisions,  chiefly  because 
they  arc  the  logical  sequence  of  the  failure  of  less  severe  proceedings, 
and  in  order  that  the  junior  surgeon  should  not  feel  as  if  with  these 
failures  the  end  of  all  resources  had  been  arrived  at,  although  the 
operative  steps  themselves  are  most  frequently  tmdertaken  upon  the 
advice  and  under  the  direction  of  his  senior* 


urina. 
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strictly  to  the  fact  of  the  retention,  leaving  alone  the  means, 
operative  or  otherwise,  which  the  visiting  surgeon  may  adopt 
for  the  cure  or  alleviation  of  its  cause. 

We  may  take  first,  as  an  illustrative  case  of  retention,  one  From  stricture 
which  is  very  common  in  hospital  practice,  namely,  where  a  ^^^  »p»«n- 
patient,  the  subject  of  a  long-standing  stricture,  suddenly,  in 
consequence  of  alcoholic  excess  or  of  exposure  to  cold,  is 
attacked  by  additional  congestion  and  spasm  of  the  urethra, 
sufficient  to  produce  compete  retention,  whereby  in  a  few 
hours  his  sufferings  become  so  great  that  he  must  be  relieved 
without  delay. 

In  such  a  case  no  one  line  of  treatment  is  to  be  recom- 
mended to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  but  the  surgeon's 
decision  must  be  founded  on  what  he  can  learn  of  the 
previous  history  of  the  disease. 

If  he  find  that  the  patient  is  a  regular  "  stricture  case,"  in  in  chronic  but 
the  habit  of  passing  a  catheter  on  himself,  or  of  having  it  B^ot&e.' 
frequently  passed,  the  probability  is  that  no  great  difficulty 
will  be  encountered  in  introducing  a  silver  or  flexible 
instrument,  and  the  attempt  may  rightly  be  made  to  give 
instant  relief  in  this  wav. 

But  suppose  that,  on  the  contrary,  no  noteworthy  difficulty  when  Bpaam  is 
has  been  experienced  by  the  patient  previous  to  the  reten-  '^*  ******'  **®^*' 
tion,  and  that  the  urine  has  hitherto  been  passed  in  a  fairly 
full  stream  ?  Here  we  probably  have  to  do  with  a  case  of 
stricture,  insidiously  contracting,  in  which  spcism  is  playing 
a  more  important  part  than  the  organic  constriction.  For 
this  reason  it  will  oe  wise  (although  immediate  cathcteri- 
sation  is  frequently  performed)  first  to  take  measures  to  re- 
duce the  irritability  of  the  urethra.  These  will  often  be 
sufficient  of  themselves  to  procure  relief,  and  in  any  case 
the  condition  of  the  parts  will  be  then  much  more  favour- 
able for  an  easy  passage  of  an  instrument.  The  patient 
should  at  once  be  placed  in  a  bath,  hot  enough  to  produce 
general  relaxation  (of  a  temperature  that  is  from  102"  to 
104**  Fah^,  and  must  remain  in  it  until  the  skin  acts  pro- 
fusely. If,  as  often  happens,  the  urine  be  passed  while  the 
patient  is  in  the  bath,  so  much  the  better,  but  failing  this 
occurrence,  he  should  lie  between  blankets,  and  an  enema  of 
starch,  or  of  warm  water,  with  the  addition  of  tt[  xx  of 
laudanum  or  of  the  liq.  opii  sedativus  may  then  be  given. 
A  hot  linseed  poultice,  to  which  a  little  mustard  may  be 
added,  should  be  applied  to  the  hypogastrium. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  patient  will  now  be  able 
to  pass  his  water  freely  enough  to  get  relief,  but  if  not,  the 
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circumstaiu-os  are  much  more  favourable  than  before  for 
successful  cutheterisation,  and  even  supposing  that  the  re- 
tention still  continues  obstinate,  and  that  no  instrument  can 
be  passed,  relief  can  always  be  given  by  puncture  of  the 
bladder  through  the  rectum,  or  over  the  pubes  (q-vX*  But 
in  the  class  of  cases  we  have  hitherto  considered,  tnis  vili 
very  rarely  indeed  be  necessary. 
When  the  Btrio-  For  somcwhat  dillcrcnt  reasons  the  immediate  use  of  the 
nii*iecto<L  *"*""  catheter  should  not  be  resorted  to,  in  those  cases  where  from 
the  history  it  api)cars  that  the  stricture  has  through  neglect 
been  allowed  to  go  on  steadily  contracting  until  the  canal  of 
the  urethra  has  hecorae  almost  obliterated,  so  that  a  very 
slight  additional  congestion  is  sufficient  to  produce  retention. 
These  cases  are  very  hard  to  treat,  and  often  require 
urethrotomy  for  their  permanent  cure,  but  this  ojieration  is 
hardly  ever  performed  for  the  relief  of  the  retention  itself, 
and  should  never  be  by  a  junior  medical  officer. 

In  these  patients,  catheterisation  will,  even  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances,  be  difficult  enough,  and  it  is 
therefore  wise  to  adopt  the  measures  for  the  relief  of  the 
spasm  and  congestion,  which  have  just  been  mentioned, 
before  any  at  tempt  is  made  to  pass  an  instrument. 

Whatever  the  character  of  the  stricture  may  be,  it  will 
sometimes  happen  that  no  catheter  can  be  got  through  it; 
and  suj)})()siiig  that  the  hot  bath,  poultices,  etc.,  have  failed, 
and  also  that  a  pUient  trial  has  been  made  with  the  various 
kinds  of  catheters,  bougies,  etc.,  without  success,  what  is  to 
be  done  ] 
Aijpf ration,  w^  ad vi SO  that  the  patient  be  now  placed  under  the  in- 

when  necessary,  ^  .  y       .  ^        j     ■,  y»       i     ^  l  At^tn 

fluence  of  an  anaesthetic,  and  that  a  final  attempt  be  maae  w 
pass  an  instrument.  Failing  this,  the  bladder  should  he 
aspirated  above  the  pubes  with  a  moderately  fine  aspirating 
trocar,  in  the  manner  to  be  afterwards  described.  The 
retention  once  relieved,  opportunity  will  be  given  for  the 
subsidence  of  spasms,  etc.,  so  that  it  often  happens  that 
the  urine  is  subsequently  pissed  in  the  natural  way,  or 
that  an  instrument  can  be  got  in. 

In  any  ciise  time  will  have  been  gained  for  consideration 
as  to  the  best  surgical  treatment,  and  the  case  w^ill  have 
passed  out  of  the  category  of  emergencies. 
Retention  from       We  havo  hitluM'to  considered  those  cases  only  in  which 

enlarged  pros-        ,  .         ,  ,  i  i  ^'      i      ^  .,;« 

tote.  the  retention  has  been  due  partly  or  entirely  to  an  organic 


•  The  rlt^tails  of  catheterisation,  of  puncture  of  the  bladder,  eta, 
are  desoribcd  lator  in  the  section  on  Minor  Surgery. 
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stricture  of  the  urethra  (for  a  purely  spasmodic  stricture, 
capable  of  producing  serious  retention,  must  be  ranked  only 
among  the  curiosities  of  surgery,  if  it  ever  has  really 
occurred).  We  come  now  to  a  different  kind  of  retention, 
that,  namely,  which  is  caused  by  an  enlargement  of  the 
prostate  gland,  and  generally,  of  its  middle  lobe.  With  re-  Never  to  be 
gard  to  this  form,  no  warning  can  be  too  strongly  worded  as  stricture! 
to  the  vital  importance  of  recognising  the  cause  of  the  re- 
tention, and  of  not  mistaking  the  case  for  one  of  stricture 
to  be  relieved  by  catheterisation  with  small  metal  instru- 
ments of  an  ordinary  length  and  curve. 

Such  a  warning  may  seem  altogether  uncalled  for  and 
gratuitous,  and  so  we  suppose  it  should  be  ;  but  that  it  is  not^ 
is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge,  and  every  surgeon  sees  only 
too  many  patients  whose  urethras  bear  witness  of  how 
dangerous  a  weapon  a  No.  2  or  3  silver  catheter  is,  in  ignorant 
or  heedless  hands. 

These  cases  of  enlarged  prostate  are  rarely  attacked  with  nribbunj?  over- 
sudden  or  absolute  retention,  but  very  often  siiffer  from  a  preseaT*™**'^  ^ 
condition  hardly  less  serious,  namely,  an  over-distention  and 
partial  paralysis  of  the  bladder  walls,  in  which  event  the 
organ  is  only  saved  from  bursting  by  a  constant  dribbling  or 
overflow,  which  brings  but  little  relief. 

Whenever  a  patient  over  the  age  of  50  or  55  presents  him-  The  «®"JJJ^jjJ^»" 
self  with  the  history  that  he  has  had  increasing  difficulty  in 
emptying  the  bladder  for  some  time  past,  and  that  now  he  • 
can  only  pass  a  few  drops  after  much  straining  ;  and  when, 
in  addition,  it  is  found  that  the  bladder  (not  necessarily  large) 
is  obviously  full,  the  case  is  almost  certainly  one  of  retention 
from  enlarged  prostate,  and  an  examination  should  at  once 
be  made  by  the  rectum  to  establish  the  diagrunsis. 

In  the  more  troublesome  of  these  cases,  the  piralytic  con- 
dition is  the  chief  agent  in  the  retention ;  in  others  there 
may  be  temporary  congestion  of  the  urinary  passages,  as  in 
the  case  of  stricture,  while,  of  course,  we  may  have  to 
do  with  mixed  cases  of  prostatic  enlargement  arid  stricture. 

When  the  retention  is  reco<:rniscd  as  being  due  to  an  The  meaanres 
enlarged  prostiitc,  the  immediate  relief  is  not  generally  diffi- 
cult,  provided  the  case  has  not  been  already  complicated  by 
improper  attempts  at  catheterisation,  and  there  will  be,  as 
a  rule,  little  difficulty  in  passing  a  full  sized  instrument 
(Nos.  10  to  12). 

This  may  either  be  a  silver  "prostatic  catheter,'*  i.e.^  one 
which  is  longer  and  which  has  a  much  bolder  curve  than  the 
ordinary  pattern,  or  a  flexible  catheter  of  the  usual  form,  or 
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if  the  middle  lobe  should  prove  unusually  difficult  to  sur- 
mount, an  elbowed  one  {coudfj  may  be  used,  or  resort  may  be 
had  to  some  of  the  manoeuvres  which  will  be  mentioned 
apropos  of  the  practice  of  catheterisation. 
Pnnrtariiic  the  It  should  Very  rarely  be  necessary  to  puncture  the  bladder 
^'  for  enlarged  prostate.      If  this  has  to  be  done,  aspiration 

above  the  pubes  is  to  be  preferred. 
After  nuuiag*.       Although  the  immediate  relief  of  the  retention  in  cases 
"*""  of  enlarged  prostate  is  not  generally  very  difficult,  the  after 

management  is  always  troublesome.  The  recurrence  of  the 
retention  should,  if  possible,  be  avoided,  the  tone  of  the 
bladder  walls  improved,  while  that  low  form  of  cystitis, 
which  is  almost  always  present,  calls  also  for  treatment 
By  regularly  emptying  the  bladder  with  a  soft  catheter,  by 
washing  it  out,  etc.,  much  may  be  done  for  the  patient's 
comfort,  but  the  cause  being  irremediable,  the  treatment- 
can  only  be  palliative. 

Finally,  we  repeat,  that  in  very  many  cases  we  believe  the 
immediate  use  of  the  catheter  for  the  relief  of  retention,  to 
be  unwise,  and  that  it  will  often  not  be  required  at  all,  if 
proper  meitsiu-es  for  the  diminution  of  local  spasm  and 
congestion  are  promptly  adopted;  and  further,  that  it  oft<en 
happens  that  a  patient  has  eventually  to  be  subjected  to  the 
operation  of  puncture  or  aspiration  of  the  bladder,  who 
would  never  have  required  it  but  for  injudicious  attempts 
to  pass  instruments  upon  the  first  opportunity. 
Rpt^ntJon  from  In  children  it  may  occasionally  happen  that  a  tight 
p  iruosis.  phimosis  may  become  inflated  and  (edematous,  and  the 

urine  may  be  unable  to  escape.  In  such  a  case,  dilatation 
with  a  director  and  a  pair  of  dressing  forceps  will  secure  a 
temporary  and  perhaps  a  permanent  relief.  (See  '  circum- 
cision,' in  Section  on  Minor  Operations.) 
netcntfon  from  Another  cause  of  acute  retention  also  occurs  more  fre- 
caicuiuA.  quently  in  children  than  in  adults.      This  is  the  impaction 

of  a  small  calculus  in  the  urethra.  In  such  a  case  it  often 
happens  that  the  arrest  takes  place  sufficiently  near  the 
meatus  to  enable  a  fine  pair  of  specially-constructed 
urethral  forceps  to  seize  and  remove  it. 

If  the  fragment  lie  further  back,  so  that  the  forceps  will 
not  catch  it,  but  where  it  still  can  be  felt  easily  through  the 
tissues,  a  careful  incision  made  absolutely  in  the  middle 
line,  should  allow  it  to  be  readily  removed,  and  the  wound 
may  be  expected  to  heal  almost  directly.  But  if  it  should 
be  lodged  near  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  any  operation 
for  its  removal  will  be  a  more  serious  matter,  and  one  not 
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to  be  reckoned  as  "  Minor  Surgery."  We  will,  therefore, 
only  mention  that  the  course  commonly  advised  is  to 
try  to  push  the  stone  back  into  the  bladder,  by  passing  an 
instrument)  and  then  to  take  a  favourable  time  for  its 
removal  by  cystotomy. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  shock  of  an  operation  Retention 

_       £  .    •        ^  •   ^^      't  J.X.        i_j        •      1  1    •        •  following  shock, 

or  of  an  injury,  especially  if  the  abdominal  or  pelvic  viscera  opentionB,  etc. 
are  concerned,  produces  an  atonic  condition  of  the  bladder 
walls,  and  therefore  a  transient  retention  of  urine.  So 
commonly  is  this  the  case  that  almost  the  first  question  the 
surgeon  asks  at  his  visit,  subsequent  to  an  operation,  is, 
whether  the  urine  has  been  passed.  This  retention  seems 
to  occur  as  often  in  women  as  in  men,  and  is  especially  ooonrs  in  both 
common  m  children. 

In  most  cases  a  little  patience,  and  the  application  of  a 
hot  poultice  or  fomentation  to  the  hypogastrium  and 
perineum,  will  be  followed  by  a  natural  contraction  of  the 
muscular  coats  of  the  bladder,  but  if  not,  a  catheter  must 
be  passed  before  extreme  distension  takes  place. 

With  the  exception  of  this  and  one  other  form,  retention  Hysterical 
of  urine  in  the  female  occurs  so  rarely  that  we  need  not  wom^'^ 
consider  it.  The  other  form  we  allude  to  is  hyskiical 
retention.  This  mode  of  self-torture  is  not  uncommon  in 
severe  hysteria,  and  unless  it  speedily  yield  to  moral 
influences  may  require  to  be  treated  by  regular  catheter- 
isation,  night  and  morning  (which  it  will  be  wise  to  depute 
to  the  nurse  to  perform)  until  the  habit  is  relinquished.* 

Of  ruptwre  of  (lie  urethra  and  extravasation  of  urine.  Rapture  of  the 

rtrt  1  •  £  •    •  X    ^1.     nrethra,  etc. 

1  here  are  two  main  causes  for  a  giving  way  of  the  The  chief 
urethral  walls  and  the  occurrence  of  extravasation  of  urine.  °***"®*' 
The  first  is  the  infliction  of  some  injury  to  the  perineum  ; 
the  second  is  due  to  the  gradual  weakening,  or  increasing 
rottenness  6i  the  tube,  caused  by  low  inflammatory  changes 
following  on  an  old  standing  stricture,  with  a  more  or  less 
complete  retention. 

In  both  cases  the  extravasation  is  strictly  a  "surgical 
emergency  "  and  requires  prompt  and  decided  treatment. 

Taking  first,  the  cases  of  traumatic  rupture  of  the,  urethra^  Tranmatic 
it  will  be  found  that  these  are  mostly  caused  by  a  heavy  SeSra.**'  ^^^ 
fall  on  the  crutch,  or  by  a  kick  or  blow  there,  but  they  may 
be  due  to  an  incised  or  punctured  wound.     The  symptoms  symptomi. 

*  The  condition  of  the  bladder  must  of  course  be  ascertained  by 
physical  examination,  'whenever  there  is  a  report  of  the  urine  not 
having  been  passed,  for  it  may  happen  that  the  condition  is  one  of 
suppression,  not  of  retention  of  the  secretion. 
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pointing  to  an  injury  of  the  urethra,  are  a  constant  and  ex- 
treme desire  to  pass  water,  with  inability  to  do  so,  or  at 
least  only  in  a  few  drops,  while  there  is  a  varying  amount 
of  haemorrhage  from  the  meatus.  There  will  also  be  bruising 
and  great  tenderness  in  the  perineum.  These  symptoms 
will  indicate  almost  certainly  that  the  urethra  has  been 
torn,  and  unless  a  catheter  can  be  immediately  passed,  and 
kept  in  the  bladder,  symptoms  of  extravasation  will  soon 
Manairement  If  occur.  In  the  first  placc  then,  a  very  gentle  and  patient 
piaSedL^  ^^  ^  attempt  should  be  made  to  pass  a  catheter,  using  by  pre- 
ference a  No.  8  or  9  soft,  olivary  shaped  one,  and  if  this 
fails,  a  silver  one,  taking  particular  care  to  keep  along  the 
roof  of  the  canal. 

If  a  moderate-sized  catheter  will  not  pass,  a  smaller  one 
may  be  tried,  but  will  probably  fail  to  get  through,  and  the 
attempt  must  not  be  persisted  in. 

In  the  fortunate  event  of  an  instrument  having  been 
passed  into  the  bladder,  it  should  be  tied  in,  in  the  manner 
to  be  described  later,  and  the  after  treatment  of  the  case 
may  be  left  to  the  visiting  surgeon.  The  patient  wiD,  in 
most  cases,  do  well. 
And  If  it  c*n-  But  vcry  often  it  is  not  possible  to  pass  an  instrument^ 
^^^  and  ill  this  ciise  the  wisest  thing  to  do  will  be  to  wait  for  a 

few  hours  to  watch  the  development  of  affairs.     A  poultice 
may  be  put  over  the  bladder,  and  an  enema  of  starch  and 
opium  administered, 
rommpncpmont      It  mfvy  be  that  the  obstruction  is  due  to  injury  short  of 
lion.^  ^'^^^^^'     rupture,  in  which  case  the  urine  will  presently  be  passed 
naturally  ;  but  this  is  unlikely,  and  in  all  probability  in  a 
very  short  time  there  will  be  unmistakeable  signs  of  com- 
mencing]; extravasation  of  urine.     This  will  be  indicated  by 
incro;»sed  fulness  and  tenderness  in  the  perineum,  while  the 
bladdiT  becomes  steadily  more  distended. 
Tho  modian  Uudcr  thcsc  circunistiincos  the  patient  should  at  once  be 

Incision.  put  uiidcr  an  aihTsthetic,  and  being  placed  in  the  lithotomy 

position,  a  deep  incision  should  be  made  absolutely  in  the 
middle  line,  down  to  the  urethra  in  the  perineum.  The 
opportunity  of  the  anaesthesia  may  be  used  for  a  final 
attempt  at  the  passage  of  a  catheter. 

The  knife  will  be  found  to  cut  into  tissues  which  have  a 
semi -gelatinous  appearance,  due  to  infiltration  with  urine, 
which  will  at  once  begin  to  drain  away  from  them,  gradually 
relieving  the  bladder.  No  mere  surface  incision  is  to  be 
made,  but  the  urethra  or  its  immediate  neighbourhood  must 
be  thoroughly  opened  up. 
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A  median  incision  made  thus  early  will  often  be  sufficient 
to  prevent  further  extravasation,  but  it  frequently  happens 
that  the  patient  is  not  seen  until  the  urine  has  made  its  way 
into  the  scrotum,  and  may  be  traced,  travelling  along  the 
folds  of  the  groin  upwards  on  to  the  abdomen,  its  progress 
being  marked  by  a  dusky,  brawny,  infiltration.* 

In  such  a  case  the  only  chance  of  preventing  the  most  Further 
extensive   sloughing,    with    all    the    attendant    risks    of  Slildtat^  ^ 
septicaemia,  etc.,  is  to  make  free  incisions  wherever  the 
tissues  are  involved.      The  median  one  in  the  perineum 
should  never  be  omitted,  but  in  addition,  the  scrotum  and 
penis  may  have  to  be  incised  in  two  or  three  places,  while     ' 
the  same  relief  will  frequently  have  to  be  afforded  to  the 
skin  of  the  lower  pai-t  of  the  abdomen.      In  spite  of  all, 
however,  some  sloughing  is  sure  to  occur,  and  this,  with 
the  smell  caused  by  the  constant  escape  of  urine,  generally 
makes  it  desirable  that  the  patient  should  be  isolated. 

The  best  local  application  is  a  large  charcoal  poultice. 
Frequent  washing  and  syringing  with  Condy's  fluid,  or  car- 
bolic acid  lotions,  will  be  called  for,  and  as  soon  as  the 
patient  is  able  so  to  do,  he  should  frequently  sit  in  a  bath 
of  weak  warm  Condy. 

The  other  fashion  in  which  the  urethral  walls  may  give  Ext»vasa«on 
way,  occurs  when  a  long-standing  and  neglected  stricture  J^cuSJI^'  °' 
produces  a  condition  of  partial,  or  (more  rarely)  of  complete 
retention.  A  low  form  of  inflammatory  softening  of  the 
walls  of  the  canal  takes  place,  and  distended  beyond  their 
power  of  resistance  in  that  condition,  they  give  way  ;  the 
result  is  a  formation  of  urinary  abscesses  and  extravasation. 
The  symptoms  do  not  differ  materially  from  the  traumatic 
form,  save  in  this,  that  the  extravasation  commences  as  soon 
as  the  lu^ethra  gives  way,  whereas  in  the  traumatic  cases 
there  is  no  escape  of  urine  until  the  patient  attempts  to  pass 
water. 

The  question  of  the  passage  of  an  instrument  should  be  left  ifain  itn«s  of 
to  the  discretion  of  the  visiting  surgeon,  for  as  a  rule,  the  *'®*^®'^^ 
tissues  are   not   in    a    condition   to    allow   of    successful 


♦  The  anatomical  reasons  why  the  usual  traumatic  rupture  of  the 
urethra  in  front  of  the  triangular  ligament,  is  followed  by  extrava- 
sation into  the  scrotum  and  upwards  on  to  the  abdomen,  but  not 
down  towards  the  thighs,  are  well  known.  But  cases  do  sometimes 
occur  of  rupture  between  the  layers  of  the  ligament ;  the  urine  wiU 
then  travel  in  a  different  direction.  See  a  case  reported  by  the 
Author  in  the  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Reports,  Vol.  XIV.,  1878, 
p.  291. 
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cathctorisation  until  the  operation  of  perineal  section  has 
been  performed,  and  further  damage  may  easily  be  done  in 
the  attempt.  But  there  must  be  no  hesitation  or  delay  in 
relieving  the  extravasation  by  free  incisions,  whenever  they 
are  required,  the  one  in  the  middle  line  of  the  perineum 
being,  as  before,  the  most  important. 
Pracnorfs  tad.  The  prognosis  in  these  cases  is  almost  always  unfavourable. 
From  the  nature  of  the  disease  it  follows  that  the  patient  is 
broken  down  constitutionally ;  very  probably  his  kidneys 
are  diseased,  ''siirgical  kidneys,"  and  the  infiltration, 
suppuration,  and  sloughing,  which  result,  are  apt  to  bring 
about  a  condition  of  blood  poisoning  which  is  very  generally 
fatal.  In  any  case  stimulants,  such  as  alcohol,  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  etc.,  and  a  generous  diet  will  be  required,  while 
with  regard  to  the  local  dressing,  the  management  will  be 
similar  to  that  which  was  ad\'iscd  for  traumatic  cases. 

We  do  not  here  consider  the  surgical  questions  which  arise 
in  connection  with  the  urinary  fistulaB  which  so  often  are  the 
result  of  extravasation,  however  produced. 

Uupture  of  the  bladder.  This  accident  is  almost  always 
fatal.  In  the  majority  of  cases  it  occurs  from  a  direct  blow, 
or  a  fall,  upon  the  hypogastrium,  when  the  bladder  is  over 
distended,  and  it  is  almost  always  the  case  that  the  patient 
is  dnink  at  the  time,  a  fact  which  complicates  a  diagnosis  in 
other  respects  not  generally  difficult.  In  these  cases  the 
rupture  will  be  situated  in  that  part  of  the  bladder  which 
is  covered  by  peritoneum. 

The  usual  signs  of  collapse  which  follow  severe  abdominal 
injuries  arc  here  well  marked,  and  there  is  in  addition,  an  in- 
tense desire  to  pass  water,  with  complete  inability  to  do  so» 
or  at  most  only  a  few  drops  mixed  with  blood  are  expelled ; 
nevertheless  the  bladder  remains  oV>viously  empty,  until  the 
tumefaction  due  to  peritonitis  renders  a  physical  examination 
indecisive. 

In  such  a  case,  all  the  house  surgeon  can  or  need  do,  pen- 
ding a  decision  as  to  operative  interference,  is  immediately  to 
pii.ss  a  full-sized,  and  very  soft  catheter,  well  into  the  bladder, 
so  that  the  best  chance  may  be  given  for  the  escape  of  urine 
as  soon  as  it  passes  from  the  ureters.  It  may  be  that  the 
extravasation  will  be  sufficiently  limited  to  prevent  a  fatal 
result,  if  by  good  chance  the  rent  involves  only  such  parts 
of  the  bladder  as  are  not  covered  by  peritoneum,  which,  is 
the  more  likely  to  be  the  case  if  the  injury  to  the  bladder 
is  the  result  of  perforation  by  the  fragment  of  a  fractured 
pelvis.      In    these    cases    of    extra-peritoneal   injury   the 


Catheter  to  be 
yastied. 
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symptoms  are  usually  much  less  distinctive.  But  in  any 
case,  further  interference  can  hardly  be  other  than  harmful ; 
all  questions  as  to  abdominal  section,  median  cystotomy,  or 
any  other  of  the  measures  which  have  been  advocated  for 
these  desperate  conditions  being,  of  course,  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  visiting  surgeon. 
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CHAPTER  XXVL 

Of  Hernia  anl  other  Form:J  of  Intestinal 

Obstruction. 

Rupture  with  Casks  of  nipturc,  with  symptoms  of  obstruction  more  or 
olStrucuoiu^  less  marketl,  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  any  largo 
hospital,  and  the  proper  discrimination  of  the  different  kinds 
and  degrees  of  this  condition  is  a  most  difficult  and  re- 
8[X)nsible  part  of  a  house  surgeon's  work.  It  is  true  that, 
in  London  at  any.  rate,  the  actual  herniotomy  is  usually  per- 
formed by  the  visiting  surgeon,  but  this  may  be  the  simplest 
part  of  the  whole  treatment,  while  the  house  surgeon  has  te 
decide  upon  points  which  are  often  obscure,  such  as  whether 
the  question  of  operation  ought  at  once  to  be  raised,  or 
whether  taxis  shoiild  first  be  tried,  and  if  so,  for  how  long, 
whether  a  preliminary  bath  should  he  given,  and  so  on. 
Here  the  rule  which  is  laid  down  at  the  c<jinmencement  of 
the  preceding  chapter  most  strictly  applies,  namely,  when  in 
doubt  send  fcr  the  cisififi(f  surgeon. 

The  death  rate  of  herniotomies  in  London  hospitals  is 
high  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  mortality  which  would 
attend  these  operations  if  only  they  were  performed  at  the 
right  time.  There  can  be  no  question  but  that  directly  it  is 
recognised  that  a  hernia  is  strangulated,  and  that  an  honest 
attempt  at  reduction  by  taxis  has  not  been  effectual,  the 
surgeon  should  perform  herniotomy  at  once,  if  a  final  attempt 
at  the  tiixis,  while  the  patient  is  under  an  ansesthetic,  should 
fail. 
Rrn^nn-'  for  But  all  who  have  any  experience  of  hospital  work  know 

h.nn.ltomy^'m    br)w  giiovously  and  unaccounUibly  this  rule  is  departed  from, 
hustni..is.  rji^d  jn)^v  case  after  case  is  admitted  with  clear  symptoms  of 

strangulation,  of  four  or  five,  or  even  more,  days'  standing, 
where  nothing  has  been  done,  or  worse  than  that,  where  the 
patient  has  been  subjected  alternately  to  castor  oil  or  calomel 
and  colocynth  within,  and  to  repeated  and  strenuous  attempts 
at  the  tjixis  without.  On  inquiry  it  may  be  found  that  this 
has  gone  on  for  days  until,  almost  every  possible  chance  of 
recovery  having  been  thrown  away,  the  case  is  sent  to  the 
hospital  to  die,  not  because,  but  in  spite  of,  an  operatioii, 
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which,  if  performed  at  the  right  time,  would  in  these  days 
almost  always  be  successful. 

In  considering  the  rules  which  should  govem  the  manage-  course  of  a 

•  tVDlC&l  CQ18G  Oi 

ment  of  these  cases,  we  will  take  first  a  typical  hospital  case,  stranguiauon. 

in  which  symptoms  of  well-marked  strangulation  have  existed, 

we  will  suppose,  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  where  the  hernia 

has  not  been  reduced  by  moderate  taxis  without  the  use  of 

an  ansBsthetic.     It  will,  first  of  all,  be  im|K)rtant  to  know  if 

the  hernia  be  one  of  long  standing  which  has  suddenly 

become  much  larger,  or  whether  this  is  the  occasion  of  its 

first  appearance,  and  in  the  former  case,  whether  or  not  a 

truss  has  been  habitually  worn.    These  questions  bear  upon 

the  amount  of  taxis  which  it  may  be  safe  to  employ.   Thus, 

a  small  hernia,  down  for  the  first  time,  is  probably  more 

tightly  nipped  and  requires  more  tender  handling  than  an 

old-standing  one  in  which  the  canal  is  certainly  dilated,  and 

a  portion,  at  any  rate,  of  the  gut  accustomed  to  slip  to  and 

fro. 

The  house  surgeon  must  then  exercise  his  discretion  as  to 
whether  a  further  trial  may  fairly  be  made  of  the  taxis,  then 
and  there ;  but  as  a  rule,  unless  distinct  gurgling,  or  other 
indications  show  that  the  strangulation  is  very  slight,  he 
will  be  wise  if  he  confines  his  manipulations  to  those  which 
are  necessary  for  the  ascertaining  of  the  condition  of 
affairs. 

He  must  next  decide  between  sending  for  the  visiting 
gurgeon  at  once,  or  first  trying  the  effects  of  a  hot  bath,  to 
be,  perhaps,  followed  up  by  an  injection  of  starch  and 
laudaniun.  The  latter  is  the  usual  coui-se,  and  in  the  case 
of  old  standing  herniae,  where  the  symptoms  are  not  very 
urgent,  and  where  there  seems  a  fair  cliance  that  the  rupture 
will  go  back  under  taxis,  after  the  relaxation  produced  by 
the  bath  and  the  opium,  has  much  to  recommend  it.  The 
bath  should  be  hot  (102'  to  104"  Fah.),  and  the  patient 
should  stay  in  it  until  there  is  a  slight  feeling  of  faintness. 
Taxis  may  then  be  tried  in  the  bath,  but  it  can  be  performed 
more  conveniently  on  the  bed,  the  patient  lying  between 
blankets.  If  the  hernia  is  not  yet  reducible,  but  feels  as  if  it 
"  ought  to  go  back,'*  a  further  relaxation  may  be  produced  by 
an  enema  of  thin  starch,  with  the  addition  of  about  xx  n\. 
of  laudanum.  After  this  the  attempt  may  be  renewed,  the 
pitient  lying  with  the  head  low,  the  foot  of  the  bed  raised, 
and  the  buttocks  supported  on  a  pillow.  If  the  hernia  be 
not  now  reduced,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  sending  for  the 
visiting  surgeon,  and  preparing  for  herniotomy. 
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In  the  case  of  a  very  acute  strangulation  in  a  nipturo 
down  for  the  first  time,  opinions  are  divided  as  to  whether 
it  be  right  to  delay  the  preparations  for  immediate  operation, 
even  for  the  administration  of  the  bath,*and  bearing  in  mind 
that  the  anaesthetic  itself  will  produce  relaxation,  and  that 
if  the  rupture  can  be  got  to  go  back  by  taxis  at  all,  the 
attempt  will  be  as  likely  to  succeed  when  the  patient  is  on 
the  operation-table,  as  at  any  other  time,  we  believe  that  the 
safest  practice  is,  not  to  wait  for  the  bath,  but  to  make  a 
thorough  attempt  at  taxis  before  proceeding  to  operate ;  but 
each  case  must  be  decided  on  its  own  merits,  and  sometimes 
the  one,  sometimes  the  other  course  will  be  the  wiser. 

In  the  cases  we  have  hitherto  considered  the  strangulation 
has  not  been  su{)ix)sed  to  have  been  of  more  than  twenty- 
four  hours'  dunition.  Unfortunately,  a  large  proportion  of 
hospital  cases  of  strangulated  rupture  are  not  sent  in  until 
the  symptoms  have  been  present  for  days.  In  such  a  case 
it  will  always  be  at  any  rate  doubtful,  as  to  whether  the 
intestine  can  bear  even  the  gentlest  taxis,  and  it  may  be  in 
a  condition  in  which  it  would  not  be  right  to  return  it  into 
the  alxlomen,  even  if  it  were  possible  to  do  so.  Here  every 
hour  s  delay  is  hurtful,  and  the  house  surgeon  should  im- 
mediately send  for  the  visiting  surgeon,  get  everything  ready 
for  herniotomy,  and  leave  the  question  of  making  any  at- 
tempt at  reduction  by  taxis  to  his  senior's  discretion  and 
responsibility ;  of  the  use  of  ice-bags,  tobacco  enemata, 
nauseants,  etc.,  we  will  only  say  that  the  delay  caused  by 
their  employment  in  a  case  of  real  strangulation  is  not 
justifiable.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule  that  taxis  should 
never  be  tried  when  either  fsecal  vomiting  or  hiccough  is 
present. 
doubtful  *  -^^^  ^^^  ruptures  which  cannot  be  returned,  or  are  difficult 

strangulation,  to  rctUTU,  are  uot  Strangulated,  even  though  in  some  cases 
there  be  a  certain  amount  of  distress  and  nausea.  Clinical 
experience,  not  to  be  learned  from  books,  will  alone  enable 
these  to  be  distinguished  with  certainty,  but,  although  some 
will  remain  doubtful  until  cleared  up  by  the  course  of  events, 
the  house  surgeon  will  generally  be  able  to  distinguish 
readily  enough,  whether  strangulation  is  really  present. 

The  cases  which  require  most  discretion  are  those  in 
which  at  first  there  are  no  symptoms  indicating  that  the 
gut  is  nipped  beyond  the  fact  that  it  cannot  be  returned, 

♦  Sco  for  example  {British  Medical  Journal,  3880,  Vol.  IL,  p. 
864,)  a  paper  written  by  my  esteemed  coUeaguo,  Mr.  E.  Owen,  in 
which  he  condemns  the  practice  altogether. 
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and  then  gradually  the  case  becomes  doubtfully,  and  at 
last  distinctly,  one  of  strangulation. 

Although  in  such  a  case  the  visiting  surgeon  will  very 
probably  nave  some  diflSculty  in  deciding  when  to  operate, 
still  it  is  certain  that  he  should  be  given  the  opportunity  of 
doing  so  early ;  so  that  the  plain  duty  of  the  house  surgeon 
is  to  send  for  him  as  soon  as  any  Question  of  the  existence  of 
strangulation  arises,  and  it  Bhomd  be  remembered  that  in 
cases  of  umbilical  hemise  of  long  standing,  the  symptoms  of 
strangulation  are  frequently  very  indefinite. 

A  rupture  should  never  be  thought  lightly  of  because  it  is 
small ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  small  knuckles  of  intestine 
which  get  most  tightly  nipped,  especially  in  femoral  hemiae, 
atid,  as  we  have  said  before,  those  which  suddenly  develop 
in  consequence  of  some  strain,  are  more  likely  to  be  very 
acutely  strangulated  than  long-standing  ones. 

A  word  or  two  may  be  said  as  to  the  performance  of  taxis.  As  to  taxis. 
Whether  an  anaesthetic  be  used  op  no,  the  leg  and  trunk 
must  be  put  into  the  position  which  will  mechanically  relax 
the  margins  of  the  apertures,  and  the  greatest  possible  gen- 
tleness should  be  exercised.  This  must  be  specially  kept  in 
mind  when  the  patient  is  under  ether  or  chloroform,  when 
absence  of  complaints  docs  away  with  one  safeguard.  The 
amount  of  damage  which  may  be  done  by  rough  taxis  must 
be  seen  to  be  believed.  The  gut  may  be  ruptured  or  bruised 
into  gangrene,  and  the  sac.  or  the  more  superficial  tissues, 
may  be  so  gravely  injured  that  they  will  presently  slough. 

Kuptures  which  are  difiicult  or  impossible  to  reduce,  but  Rapta«» 
which  are  not  strangulated,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  emer-  I^aif^atioD. 
gencies ;  nevertheless,  we  may  here  shortly  consider  them. 
Very  often  a  few  hours'  rest  in  bed,  in  the  supine  position, 
with  the  buttocks  slightly  raised  on  a  pillow,  will  enable  re- 
duction to  be  effected,  and,  in  old  standing  cases  especially, 
the  patient  should  be  allowed  to  try  to  put  the  rupture  back 
himself  if  he  can,  for  he  will  often  succeed  when  the  surgeon 
would  fail. 

An  ice  bag  applied  to  the  part  is  now  a  very  proper 
remedy,  except  in  cases  of  tense  incarcerated  ruptures, 
where  the  vitality  of  the  tissues  over  the  hernia  is  very 
feeble. 

The  warm  bath,  followed  by  a  simple  enema,  or  one 
containing  opium  as  before  described,  is  here  also  frequently 
of  great  service ;  but  in  the  absence  of  disquieting 
symptoms,  patience  and  rest  in  bed  are  the  great  agents 
for  effecting  the  reduction. 
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A  rupture  is  sometimes  permanently  irreducible  in  whole 
or  part,  in  which  case  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  have  a  truss 
of  a  Rpecial  shape  made  for  its  siip[X)rt  and  protection. 

Acute  intt'stiiuil  obstrudinn.%  due  to  volvulus,  intussuscep- 
tion, internal  strangulation,  miilignant  tumours,  etc,  involv- 
ing as  they  do,  questions  of  abdominal  sections,  or  of  other 
cai)iUil  proceedings,  lie  outside  the  province  of  the  dresser 
'     or  house  surgtjon. 
?rom'?uru° uift-      ^"^^  iorm  of  intestinal  ol)struction  however,  must  here  be 
Hon  of  faiea.     noticcd  which  occasionally  gives  rise  to  symptoms  resembling 
those  of   volvuhis  or  intussusception,  that  namely  which 
arises  from  accumulation  of  fa?ces.     The  obstruction  almost 
always  occurs  in  the  upper  part  of  the  rectum  and  in  the 
sigmoid  flexure. 

This  condition  occurs  most  commonly  in  women  or  in 
children  as  a  se<piel  of  some  severe  illness,  such  as  typhoid 
fever,  but  examples  may  be  found  in  patients  of  either  sex, 
and  at  anv  a<'e. 

Usually  a  history  will  be  given  of  habitual  constipation, 
steadily  getting  more  and  more  difficult  to  overcome  until 
finally  there  may  have  been  no  relief  by  the  anus  for  a 
[XTiod  to  be  me^isured  by  M'ceks.  In  other  cases  some 
fteces  may  have  been  passed,  but  the  bowel  has  never  been 
properly  unloaded.  On  examining  the  patient,  it  will 
probably  be  found  that  the  intestines  are  greatly  distended 
with  flatus,  'while  in  the  left  iliac  region,  a  soft  doughy 
tumour  is  to  be  felt,  the  shape  of  which  may  be  altered  by 
manipulation,  which  is  generally  borne  well,  although  it 
may  be  that  a  certiiin  degree  of  inflammation  of  the 
surrounding  parts  has  been  sot  up.  In  any  case  distress 
and  nausoa  will  be  present,  and  the  symptoms  may  he 
suliicicntlv  severe  to  mask  the  real  nature  of  the  trouble  and 
to  make  it  resemble  a  case  of  acute  obstruction,  due  to  some 
mass  of  new  growth  in  the  situation  of  the  sigmoid  flexure, 
or  to  an  intussusception  or  volvulus  of  the  l)Owel.  A 
thorough  digital  examination  of  the  re.  tum,  ought  never  to 
be  omitted. 

The  treatment  in  these  cases  consists  in  unloading  the 
sigmoid  flexure  and  rectum  as  sjieedily  as  possible.  In  the 
first  j)lace  all  the  f<T(!al  matter  which  can  be  dislodged  from 
the  rectum  by  the  finger  or  a  spoon,  should  be  so  removed, 
and  masses  somewhat  higher  up  may  be  got  at  by  a  scoop 
or  spoon  with  a  longer  handle.  A  pewter  table  spoon,  bent 
so  as  to  diminish  the  width  of  the  bowl,  will  do.  But  these 
masses  are  freijuently  very  hard,  almost  stonv,  and  oftea 
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they  can  hardly  be  dislodged  without  previous  softening ; 
while  those  that  lie  still  higher  up  ia  the  canal  are  out  of 
reach  altogether.  The  removal  of  these  must  be  achieved 
by  enemata  injected  high  up  into  the  bowel  by  means  of  a 
long  tube.*  These  injections  must  be  frequently  repeated^ 
and  it  may  be  necessary  to  play  a  stream  from  an  enema 
upon  the  hardened  collections  for  a  long  time.  But 
although  the  clearing  out  of  the  canal  may  be  very  trouble- 
some, we  believe  it  can  always  be  effected  by  the  careful 
use  of  a  scoop  for  such  masses  as  may  come  within  reach, 
and  of  enemata ;  these  may  be  copious  ones  of  warm  water, 
or  in  more  obstinate  cases  of  warm  olive  oil.  Again,  to 
about  a  pint  of  the  oil  an  ounce  of  turpentine  may  be 
added.  The  tube  of  a  stomach  pump  will  do  in  the  absence 
of  a  special  apparatus  for  the  administration  of  these 
enemata. 

The  intestine  will  be  left  in  a  very  atonic  state  for  a  long 
time  after  the  faeces  have  been  removed,  and  a  recurrence 
of  the  condition  must  be  guarded  against  by  the  frequent 
use  of  simple  or  astringent  enemata,  vegetable  or  saline 
purges,  and  the  like.  Often  much  good  is  effected  by 
shampooing  and  kneading  the  abdomen,  especially  if  flatus 
be  the  most  prominent  symptom. 

Lastly,  there  are  now  a  good  many  cases  on  record  where 
the  intestinal  coats  have  been  successfully  stimulated  through 
the  abdominal  walls  by  the  passage  of  a  powerful  constant 
current,  delivered  through  electrodes  with  large  surfaces. 

*  For  the  use  of  the  long  tube  see  chap. 
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CHAPTER   XXVn. 

Of  Emeroengies  ooiniNUSD — General  Emerosncdes, 

Shock,  Fits,  etc. 

We  continue  in  this  and  the  following  chapter  the  con- 
sideration of  the  more  important  conditions  which  call  for 
immediate  relief  at  the  hands  of  medical  men,  but  especially 
at  the  hands  of  house  surgeons,  or  of  medical  officers  in 
charge  of  the  casualty  departments  of  hospitals. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  we  discussed  those  swrgkal 
emergencies,  which  had  not  been  previously  dealt  with 
under  the  sections  upon  fracture  or  haemorrhage,  and  there 
remains  now  the  larger  class  of  general  emergencies,  such  as 
Collapse,  the  usual  forms  of  Fits,  cases  of  Drowning,  Poison- 
in;];,  etc.,  which  although  they  are  in  no  sense  surgical, 
nevertheless  must  not  be  omitted  from  a  work  intended 
principally  for  hospital  dressers  and  resident  medical  officers. 
But  it  is  only  with  the  treatment  in  the  first  instance  of 
these  various  conditions,  that  we  have  here  to  do. 

Shark,  or  ColUipse,  For  a  description  of  this  condition, 
and  for  its  pathology,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  vivid 
pictures  drawn  by  Mr.  Savory,*  or  by  Mr.  Page,t  or  to  the 
article  by  Mr.  C.  Moullin.  J  We  have  here  to  consider  how 
l)est  to  minimise  its  duration  and  severity,  and  we  will  take 
first,  cases  of  skork  froni  severe  injury  wWunit  fuBmorrhage, 

*^The  slow,  feeble,  or  almost  annihilated  pulse,  the  pallor 
of  the  lips,  and  coldness  of  the  extremities,  the  mental 
hebetude,  the  anaesthesia  of  the  surface,  the  relaxation  of 
the  sphincters,  the  lessened  secretion  of  the  urine,  the 
imp«aired  muscular  action, "§  all  point  to  a  state  of  seeming 
lifelei>snesSy  founded  on  a  temporary  paresis  (a  reflex  inhibi- 
tion) of  the  circulatory  system,  and  it  is  this  apparent 
lifelessness  which  gives  the  clue  to  the  line  of  treatment 
The  weakened   heart  can   barely  keep  its  own  and  the 


•  ••  Holmes'  Svstom,*'  Vol.  I.,  p.  377  (1883  edition). 

t  ••  Injuries  of' Spine  and  Spinal  Cord,"  1883,  p.  145. 

\  ''International  Encyclopaedia  of  Surgery,'*  Vol.  I.,  p.  357.  See 
also  the  Hastings  Essay,  1882,  on  "Shock,"  by  Mr.  Furneauz  Jordan, 
reprinted  in  "  Surgical  Enquiries.' 

I  Page,  Loc.  ciLy  p.  144^ 
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respiratory  centres  going,  still  less  the  cerebral  cortex. 
The  head  must  therefore  be  as  low,  or  lower,  than  the  rest 
of  the  body,  and  artificial  respiration  must  be  performed  if 
necessary.  The  feeble  circulation  fails  to  maintain  the  heat 
of  the  body ;  so  it  must  be  supplied  from  without.  There 
is  a  danger  of  the  heart  stopping  altogether ;  therefore  it 
must  be  directly  or  indirectly  stimulated.  Lastly,  since  in 
these  cases  of  shock  without  hsBmorrhage,  it  has  been  shown 
by  experiment  that  pne  effective  cause  of  the  stoppage  of 
the  heart,  is  congestion  of  its  right  cavities  and  of  the  large 
thoracic  veins,  the  surgeon  should  look  for  signs  of  venous 
distension  in  the  neck,  and  if  this  be  present  the  propriety 
of  opening  the  right  jugular  vein  may  be  considered.  We 
have  mentioned  this  possible  treatment  of  shock  by  venas- 
section,  for  the  sake  of  completeness  of  the  clinical  picture, 
and  because  of  the  high  authority  for  its  performance,  but 
we  have  never  seen,  and  can  hardly  imagine,  a  case  in  which 
the  indications  of  congestion  would  justify  the  house  sur- 
geon in  adopting  this  measure. 

In  practice,  the  first  thing  to  do  when  a  patient  is  col-  DetaiiB  ot 
lapsed,  is  to  get  him  to  bed,  between  the  blankets,  and  with  *'®*'™®°* 
the  head  quite  low.  Hot-water  tins,  or  hot  bricks,  should 
then  be  put  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  flanks,  and  between 
the  thighs,  care  being  taken  not  to  scorch  the  skin,  while 
the  patient  is  too  insensitive  to  complain.  The  further 
measures  will  depend  upon  the  severity  of  the  shock.  In 
slight  cases,  when  the  feeble  pulse  steadily  gathers  strength 
and  the  respiration  continues  regular  and  becomes  graduallv 
deeper;  in  fine,  when  it  is  evident  that  the  condition  is 
rather  one  of  a  temporary  lowering  of  vitality  than  of 
apparent  lifekssnesSy  no  further  measures  can  be  taken 
which  are  so  useful  as  doing  nothing  will  be.  Rest  and 
warmth,  and  lying  flat,  will  do  all  that  is  wanted. 

Cases  of  a  higher  grade  of  severity  are  those  where  the 
patient  can  be  roused  to  swallow,  and  has  a  fair  respiration 
and  a  perceptible  pulse,  but  still,  after  a  little  watching, 
does  not  appear  to  be  coming  round,  or  may  seem  to  be 
getting  worse  (For  shock  is  eminently  a  relapsing  con- 
dition.) In  these  cases,  sal  volatile,  ether,  alcohol,  or  some 
other  diffusible  stimulant  should  be  given  in  small  doses, 
frequently  repeated,  and  of  these,  sal  volatile  is  probably 
the  best. 

Most  cases  of  shock  wiU  fall  under  one  of  these  two 
heads,  and  with  ordinary  attention,  in  the  absence  of  othei: 
complicationSi  they  will  do  well  enough. 
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But  more  rarely,  cases  occur  in  which  the  collapse,  the 
lifelessness,  is  much  more  profound,  and  then  every  exertion 
will  he  necessjiry  to  prevent  the  life  going  out  altogether. 
In  those,  the  respiration  will  be  threatening  to  stop  at  every 
moment,  or  may  actually  have  stopped,  the  pulse  will  be 
barely,  or  not  at  all  perceptible  at  the  wrist,  the  tempera- 
ture may  be  lowered  below  90",  and  the  insensibility  pro- 
found. 

In  such  a  case  (still  dealing  with  those  in  which  there  has 
been  no  im|)ort4iiit  haemorrhage),  if  there  be  any  turgidity 
of  the  veins,  it  is  urged  by  Mr.  Siivory*  that  the  right  side 
of  the  heart  will  clearly  l)C  relieved  by  bleeding  from  the 
external  jugular  vein,  and  no  one  who  has  seen  the  way  in 
which  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  in  the  lower  animals,  resume 
their  functions  upon  the  relief  of  distension,  can  doubt  the 
physiologic^il  soundness  of  this  advice.  Nevertheless  venae- 
sett^tion  for  shock  is  very  rarely  {xn-formed,  and  we  doubt 
whether  in  practice  there  is  often  found  a  venous  tiu*gidity 
sufficiently  great  to  stroiigly  sug;j;est  the  operation. 

This  may  be  a  doubtful  point,  Imt  there  is  no  doubt  at  all 
as  to  the  necessity  of  other  measures.  We  must  not  wait 
for  the  natural  breathing  to  stop,  before  artificial  respiration 
is  set  up.  The  head  should  be  placed  well  below  the  level 
of  the  legs  and  body  ;  frictional  wan.it h  procured  by  hand 
rubbing ;  while  the  heart  may  be  directly  stimulated  by  a 
hot  nuistard  plaster,  or  l>y  a  turpentine  stupe ;  and  the 
diaphragm  by  faradisiition.t 

As  soon  as  the  patient  can  swallow,  stimulants  should  be 
given,  but  the  risk  of  choking  an  insensible  person  must 
always  be  kept  in  mind.  Another  melho<l  of  administering 
stimulants,  however,  is  now  coming  into  general  favour,  and 
is  of  extreme  value  in  tiiese  raises,  namely  by  hypiniernnc 
injection.  The  eftcct  of  the  hypmlermic  injection  of  30  or 
60  drops  of  ether,  or  of  ether  and  brandy  in  equal  parts, 
into  the  arm,  is  very  striking  indeed,  and  in  many  cases 
has  undoubtedly  saved  life ;  the  needle  of  the  syringe 
should  be  pushed  into  the  nuiscle,  as  "sub-cutaneous" 
injection  of  ether  is  aj)t  to  cause  a  troublesome  slough. 
Stimulant  enemata  are  sometimes  very  useful.  Even  in 
cases  of  apparently  total  colla|)se  it  should  be  kept  in  mind 
that  there  may  be  only  ^*  su<pen(led  "  animation,  and  it  is 

•  hoc,  ciL,  Vol.  I.  p.  388. 

t  For  the  details  of  the  performance  of  artificial  respiration,  and 
the  application  of  elect viiity,  sec  under  Drowning  a  little  jater. 
Indeed  the  naoasurcs  fgr  rosuscitatiion  in  either  Qase  are  very  aimilar. 
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right  to  proceed  with  all  approved  methods. of  resuscitation 
before  pronouncing  the  condition  to  be  hopeless. 

Care  must  be  exercised  not  to  over  stimulate  when  the  Beaction  after 
effect  of  the  collapse  begins  to  pass  off,  and  to  leave  as  much  ^  °^  ' 
as  possible  to  rest  and  vxiiinth.  The  collapse  will  in  any 
case  be  followed  by  a  reactionary  period  of  irritation  and 
generally  of  fever,  and  this  may  be  much  aggi-avated  by 
injudicious  treatment  at  the  first.  In  this  stage  of  reaction, 
opium,  or  the  hypodermic  injection  of  morphia  may  be 
administered ;  hyoscyamus  again  is  often  extremely  useful. 

The  general  effects  of  extreme  and  sudden  hsemorrhage  shook  from 
are  recognised  as  being  to  a  large  extent  identical  with  ^®™°"*^**®- 
those  of  true  shock  ;  nor  do  the  two  conditions  differ  gener- 
ally in  their  treatment,  except  with  regard  to  the  great 
question  of  transfusion,  which  we  have  considered  in  an 
earlier  chapter.     (Sec  pp.  56,  et  seq.) 

Syncope.  Inasmuch  as  faintness  is  due  to  partial  cerebral  Syncope, 
anaemia,  brought  on  by  failure  of  the  heart's  action,  within 
certain  limits  the  treatment  is  the  same,  whether  the  syn- 
cope be  merely  emotional,  or  be  due  to  some  more  definite 
cause,  as  general  exhaustion,  cold,  haemorrhage,  organic 
disease  (especially  cardiac  valvular  incompetence),  or  a 
combination  of  any  of  these. 

As  an  example  of  the  common  fainting  fit,  we  may  take  The  common 
that  form  which  occurs  most  commonly  in  young  women  or  '**"**°«  ^'• 
lads  of  feeble  circulation.  Such  people,  under  conditions  of 
bad  ventilation,  disagreeable  sights  or  smells,  fatigue,  or  of 
an  empty  stomach,  are  liable  to  attacks  of  sim])le  syncope. 
They  have  a  sudden  feeling  of  nausea  and  giddiness,  and 
fall  imcor. scions  to  the  ground.  On  examination  there  is 
found  a  marked  pallor  and  moistness  of  the  face,  shallow 
but  distinct  respiration,  a  pulse  just  perceptible  at  the 
wrist,  and  a  peculiar  flaccidity  of  the  limbs.  The  eyelids 
are  half  open  and  the  lips  parted.* 

Presently,  if  let  alone,  the  colour  will  return  to  the 
cheeks,  the  respiration  become  deeper  and  sighing,  the  eyes 
will  open,  and  consciousness  will  return. 

Of  a  similar  nature,  but  even  more  transitory,  is  the 
purely  emotional  form,  which  occurs  in  perfectly  healthy, 
strong  people.  Thus,  grown  men  often  faint  on  being 
vaccinated,  or  at  the  sight  of  blood. 

Although  none  of  these  forms  of  syncoiKj  are  dangerous, 

*  Tt  may  be  noticed  that  as  a  general  rule,  men  fall  down  in  a  faint 
as  if  they  had  been  shot ;  women  generally  mana(^e  to  get  to  a  chair 
gr  to  9ome  support* 
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it  is  well  that  the  attack  should  be  as  short  as  possible. 
The  greilt  agent  in  the  recovery  is  an  improvement  in  the 
cerebral  cirtulalion,  and  the  best  way  to  effect  this  is  to 
make  the  brain  the  lowest  part  of  the  body.  The  patient 
must  therefore  be  kept  lying  down  (the  position  naturally 
assumed),  and  in  every  way  freedom  of  respiration  and  of 
the  circulation  must  be  attained. 

External  stimuli,  such  as  smelling  salts  (not  too  strong), 
the  sprinkling  of  cold  water  on  the  head,  slapping  the 
hands,  etc.,  must  be  resorted  to,  but  stronger  stimulation, 
as  faradisation,  is  not  required.  Fainting  may  often  be 
prevented  if  the  patient  be  sitting  at  the  time  of  the  attack, 
by  making  him  lean  well  forward,  so  that  the  head  comes 
almost  between  the  knees,  and  thus  receives  a  good  blood 
supply.  Perhaps,  too,  the  aorta  is  partly  compressed  by 
the  flexion. 

But  although  the  milder  kinds  of  syncope  are  not  alarm- 
ing, faintness  may  be  a  condition  of  the  greatest  danger,  and 
is  indeed  one  of  the  most  frequent  actual  causes  of  death. 
We  have  examples  of  such  extreme  syncope  as  an  effect  in 
great  exhaustion  from  exposure,  or  in  starvation  ;  or  it  may 
be  due  to  the  exhaustive  effect  of  some  severe  illness.* 

If  these  cases  be  left  to  themselves,  they  will  often  insen- 
sibly drift  onwards  into  death,  and  active  measures  must  be 
taken  to  prevent  this.  The  actual  details  of  treatment  will 
differ  according  to  the  particular  cause  in  each  case,  but  in 
almost  all  respects  they  are  identical  with  those  for  extreme 
haemorrhage,  or  for  shock,  or  for  drowning  >  namely,  lying 
flat,  warmth,  stimulation,  injection  of  ether,  etc.  In  addi- 
tion, in  very  severe  forms  of  syncope  it  is  often  useful  to 
i7iirrt  the  patient,  so  that  the  head  is  the  lowest  part  of  the 
body.  This  is  most  conveniently  done  by  placing  the  legs 
on  a  couch,  and  the  head  and  shoulders  on  the  floor.  (This 
method  of  resuscitation  is  called  "  N<^laton*8.")  Artificial 
resj)iration,  faradisation,  and  auto-transfusion,  i,e.  emptying 
of  the  limbs  of  blood  l)y  hand  rubbing  and  elevation  {vide 
page  50),  may  all  be  sometimes  required,  but  actual  trans- 
fusion or  vena^section  is  never  indicated  in  cases  of  true 
syncope,  due  neither  to  haemorrhage  on  the  one  hand  nor 
to  suffocation  on  the  other. 

Of  Hj/strna  as  a  dismse^  we  here  say  nothing ;  for  this 
penalty  which  we  pay  for  the  artificial  character  of  our  lives, 


*  Death  from  clilorofonn  is  usually  a  fatal  syncope.     See  ou  thl4 

point  the  special  chapter  on  anoesthoticfl. 
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appears  in  such  protean  forms,  that  it  cannot  be  considered 
in  any  detail,  and  we  will  only  mention  what  should  be 
done  m  the  case  of  a  common  hysterical  fit. 

Although  no  two  of  these  attacks  are  alike,  there  is  rarely 
any  diflBculty  in  the  diagnosis ;  indeed  it  is  only  when  the 
attack  exhibits  the  more  serious  characters,  of  what  is 
termed  hystero-epiU'psy,  that  any  doubt  can  arise  In  ordin-  General 
ary  cases  the  flushed  tearful  face,  the  panting  breath,  the  Sfeflf*"  °' 
emotional  laughter  or  sobbing,  the  jerking  movements,  not 
truly  convulsive,  and  the  almost  invariable  termination  in  a 
flood  of  tears,  and  (though  this  is  naturally  not  so  evident) 
with  a  profuse  secretion  of  almost  colourless  urine ;  all 
these  points  are  characteristic  of  the  hysterical  attack,  and 
could  not  occur  in  a  real  fit. 

Moreover,  if  there  be  any  doubt,  analysis  of  the  symp-  Diagnostio 
toms  will  show  that  the  condition  is  a  mimicry  of  graver  "**'**• 
disease,  and  that  there  is  a  '' contrariness"  in  the  behaviour 
of  all  these  patients,  which  is  very  characteristic.  Try  to 
open  the  eyes,  and  they  will  be  screwed  up ;  or  the  mouth, 
and  the  teeth  will  immediately  be  clenched;  the  tongue, 
however,  never  being  bitten.  So,  if  an  effort  be  made  to 
sit  the  patient  up,  she  will  immediately  flop  down  on  the 
floor,  but  in  doing  so  will  give  a  further  evidence  of  the 
nature  of  the  attack,  for  in  falling,  even  though  there  be 
apparently  a  loss  of  consciousness,  the  patient  will  carefully 
guard  herself  against  injury. 

Apparent  unconsciousness  is  often  present,  and  a  kind  of 
ansesthesia,  so  that  needles  may  be  run  deeply  into  fleshy 
parts  without  eliciting  a  sign  of  pain ;  yet  both  these  states 
are  really  deceptive.  The  anaesthesia  is  the  result  of  an 
exaltation  akin  to  the  ecstasy  of  a  flagellant,  and  the  un- 
consciousness is  only  on  the  surface.  In  fact,  as  in  the 
conditions  of  hypnotism  (which  in  many  other  respects 
resembles  hysteria),  there  is  quite  an  abnormal  intelligence 
of  surrounding  affairs.  No  hysterical  woman,  though  she 
may  be  to  all  appearance  profoundly  unccr.oCiGiio,  would 
ever  allow  anyone  to  cut  oflf  her  hair.  Moreover,  while  this 
emotional  condition  lasts,  patients  are  very  completely  "e» 
rapport "  with  the  state  of  mind  of  those  around  them,  and 
promptly  become  much  worse,  or  speedily  recover,  accord- 
ing to  the  behaviour  of  the  bystanders. 

Although  we  have  said  that  the  symptoms  are  a  mimicry  Hysteri*  not 
of  other  disease,  no  greater  mistake  can  be  made  than  to  "'**"**«"'*^' 
treat  these  sufferers  as  malingerers.      The  illness  is  real 
enough,  although  it  is  a  moral,  rather  than  a  physical 
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ailment ;  and  although  the  symptoms  be  not  genuine,  the 
object  to  be  attained  is  to  cut  the  attack  as  short  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  diminish  the  chances  of  its  recurrence.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  tendency  to  recur  will  be  increased  if  the 
symptoms  are  treated  as  if  they  were  signs  of  a  grave 
mysterious  illness,  and  on  the  other,  the  severity  of  the 
present  attack  will  very  likely  be  aggravated  by  harshness 
or  rough  treatment.  The  '* bucket  of  cold  water"  we 
believe  to  be  always  harmful,  but  so  is  the  other  extreme 
of  profuse  symjiathy,  mixed  with  restoratives  such  as  sal 
volatile,  or  chloric  ether,  or  with  comforting  glasses  of  hot 
bnmdy  and  water. 

As  we  have  stated  before,  hysterical  people  may  be  quite 
well  trusted  not  to  hurt  themselves,  so  in  almost  all  cases 
the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  leave  them  alone.  Nothing  con- 
duces more  to  a  quick  recovery  than  that  the  patient  shall 
be  convinced  that  her  condition  is  one  which  excites  no 
alarm,  no  pity,  and  no  anger ;  and  bearing  in  mind  how 
hyper-sensitive  those  patients  are  to  external  conditions,  all 
fussy  friends  should  l»c  rigidly  excluded.  Indeed,  there  is 
no  necessity  for  anyone  to  remain  in  attendance,  and  if  the 
patient  be  simply  laid  on  her  bed  at  the  commencement  of 
an  attack,  and  left  to  come  out  of  it  as  soon  as  she  will, 
nothing  better  can  be  done. 

A  mixture  of  hystoiio.il  and  alcoholic  excitement  is  not 
uncommon  in  hospital  casualty  rooms.  These  cases  again 
m;iy  be  left  to  themselves  or  may  often  be  more  quickly 
restored  to  their  right  minds  by  a  brisk  emetic*  (See 
Drunkenness,  p.  381). 

The  unconsciousness  which  is  due  to  a  distinct  injury  to 
the  head  may  be  of  the  kind  known  as  concussion  or  stun- 
ning, or  it  may  be  due  to  the  compression  of  some  part 
of  the  brain  by  a  portion  of  the  skull  which  has  been  driven 
in  upon  it ;  or  l>y  a  collection  of  blood  effused  between  the 
brain  and  its  membranes,  or  the  membranes  and  the  bone, 
or  within  the  brain  substance. 

With  regard  to  the  latter  of  these  two  forms,  as  we  are 
considering  the  question  of  iroatmnit  only,  we  need  not  stop 
to  distinguish  it  from  that  kind  of  comatose  unconscious- 
ness which  is  brought  on  by  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  and 
which  is  presently  to  be  described. 

•  For  tho  other  forms  of  surgical  hysteria,  hysteric  paralysis, 
neuromimesis,  anorexia,  etc.,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  by 
Mr.  Savory  in  **  Holmes'  System,"  or  to  Sir  James  Paget's  "ClinioM 
Lectures." 
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The  former  condition,  of  concussion  or  stunning,  appears 
to  be  a  transient  abolition  of  the  higher  cerebral  facilities, 
brought  on  by  a  mechanical  shaking  up  of  the  brain  sub- 
stance, without  the  infliction  of  structural  injury.  While 
concussion  lasts  the  unconsciousness  is  absolute,  while  many 
of  the  symptoms  of  general  shock  are  present.  Vomiting 
ve^  generally  occurs  as  the  condition  passes  of. 

]!t  18  rare  for  the  stunning  to  last  many  minutes,  the 
reported  cases  of  prolonged  unconsciousness  due  to  brain 
concussi&n  being  probably  due  to  some  definite  structural 
brain  lesion. 

As  for  the  treatment,  the  points  to  be  recollected  are  Treatment. 
almost  entirely  negative  ones.  No  efibrt  should  be  made  to 
restore  consciousness,  but  on  the  contrary,  the  shaken  brain 
cells  should  be  allowed  the  most  complete  repose,  and 
darkness,  silence,  and  such  warmth  in  bed  as  may  be 
necessary  to  promote  recovery  from  the  shock  are  indicated. 
After  the  actual  concussion  has  passed  away,  it  is  always 
wise  to  keep  the  patient  quiet,  with  a  simple  diet,  and  to 
avoid  excitement  and  brain  work,  for  the  remote  effects  of 
concussion  may  be  serious,  although  the  immediate  stunning 
may  have  lasted  hardly  more  than  a  few  seconds. 

Two  great  groups  of  attacks,  or  states  of  disease,  are  wta. 
especially  designated  by  the  common  term  of  "^/s,"  although 
as  every  one  knows,  the  name  is  applied  to  many  other 
conditions  as  well.  Those  two  are  the  apoplectic,  and  the 
epileptic  state,  and  the  first  certainly,  and  probably  both, 
may  be  produced  by  very  various  causes. 

As  effectual  causes  of  the  apoplectic  state,  we  may  have  causes  of  the 
hcBmorrhage  (the  commonest),  causing  the  attack  either  *^^^*^"°*^* 
through  brain  shock,  pressure,  or  laceration  ;  wwmia ;  aaite 
alcoholism,  or  the  circulation  of  some  other  poison  in  the 
blood ;  or  rapid  serous  effusion  on  the  surface  of  the  brain ; 
(the  existence  of  this  serous  apoplexy  is  now  much  ques- 
tioned), and  we  also  find  cases  of  so  called  simple  apoplexy, 
in  which  the  exciting  cause  of  the  tit  cannot  be  traced  with 
certainty. 

But  the  apoplectic  state  or  //,  from  whichever  of  these 
causes  it  may  arise,  will  present  verv  much  the  same  symp- 
toms ;  namely,  "  of  loss  of  consciousness,  'without  failure  of 
the  heart's  action,"*  while,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases, 
there  will  be  evidence  also  of  some  local  cerebral  lesion  in 
the  shape  of  convulsive  movements,  or  paralysis,  or  both, 

*  *'  Quain's  Dictionary  of  Medicine  "  (Artiole  on  Apoplexy). 
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the  paralysis  generally  remaining  after  the  actual  fit  has 
passed ;  inasmuch  as  we  have  only  here  to  consider  the 
practical  management  of  the  patient  during  the  attack,  a 
dificrential  diagnosis  is  not  at  all  necessary. 

Taking  the  case  of  an  apoplectic  fit  arising  from  cerebral 
haemorrhage,  its  course  will  be  something  like  the  following. 

After  a  varying  prodromal  period,  during  which  there 
may  have  been  warnings,  in  the  way  of  mental  confusion, 
giddiness,  etc.,  the  fit  proper  generally  comes  on  quite 
suddenly,  often  during  some  emotion,  or  some  ^unusual 
exertion.  The  prominent  symptom  is  the  complete  loss  of 
consciousness,  but  preceding  this,  there  may  be  a  short 
period  of  convulsive  twitchings  of  the  face  or  limbs.  When 
consciousness  is  lost,  the  patient  falls  to  the  ground,  the 
breathing  becomes  laboured  and  stertorous,  with  a  flapping 
in  and  out  of  the  cheeks,  caused  by  their  paralysis,  and  by 
that  of  the  soft  palate.  Commonly  one  side  of  the  body, 
and  the  opposite  side  of  the  face  and  tongue  will  now  be 
found  to  be  partly  convulsed,  partly  paralysed.  As  the  fit 
continues,  the  paralytic  symptoms  become  more  developed, 
and  with  this  there  is  steadily  deepening  coma.  Keflex  is 
nearly  or  quite  abolished,  and  the  pupils  may  be  widely 
dilated,  or  unequal,  or  small,  but  are  generally  fixed,  and 
in  any  case,  do  not  react  to  light. 

The  j)ulso  as  a  rule  is  full  and  slow.  The  larger  venous 
trunks  ae  often  distended.  (This  is  the  condition  in 
haemorrhagic  cases.  In  uraemic  fits,  pallor,  and  a  smaU 
pulse  are  frequently  present.)  In  such  a  case  the  coma  may 
get  steadily  deeper  and  end  in  death,  without  any  eflbrt  at 
a  rally,  in  a  few  hours  or  days.  If  this  does  not  happen, 
after  a  period  so  variable  that  no  estimate  is  possible,  there 
is  a  gradual  lightening  of  the  coma,  twitchings  cease,  and 
reflex  gradually  returns.  Later,  the  patient  can  be  partially 
roused,  and  then  returns  to  a  state  of  consciousness.  This, 
however,  is  rarely  at  first  unclouded,  and  with  it  there 
generally  comes  the  appreciation  of  permanent  paralysis  of 
the  limbs  or  face,  and  often,  aphasia  in  some  one  of  its 
forms.  The  after  history  of  the  case  is  generally  one  of 
improvement. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  usual  cause  of  this  condition  of 
apoplexy,  it  will  be  plain  that  all  direct  attempts  at  rousing 
or  restoration  of  consciousness  will  not  only  be  futile,  but 
will  l>e  actively  harmful.  The  first  and  great  point  in  the 
treatment  will  be  to  get  the  circulation  as  quiet,  and  the 
heart's  action  as  free  from  embarrassment  as  is  possible.    A 
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"  do  nothing  "  policy  is  therefore  on  many  points  essential ; 
but,  except  in  the  more  transient  and  slighter  attacks,  or 
on  the  other  hand,  in  those  cases  of  apoplejcie  fovdroyante^  in 
which  death  occurs  almost  immediately,  there  are  certain 
indications  for  relief  of  the  cerebral  circulation  which 
should,  if  possible,  be  fulfilled. 

There  will  be  little  difficulty  in  recognising  w^hether  the  Relief  of  brain 
case  be  one  in  which  nothing  is  required  except  absolute  *^"^®*  ^^ 
rest  and  quiet  watching,  or  whether  more  active  treatment 
be  called  for.  In  the  latter  case,  the  chief  measures  are  the 
local  application  of  cold  to  the  head,  blood  letting,  and  free 
purgation.  If  the  head  be  hot,  or  the  face  flushed,  it  can 
never  be  unwise  to  cut  the  hair  short,  and  apply  an  ice 
bag,  or  cold  water. 

The  question  of  letting  blood  should  be  weighed  very  veniBsection. 
carefully,  and  at  the  present  time  it  is  rarely  performed, 
still  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  cases  where  the  pulse  is 
hard,  almost  incompressible,  and  'bounding,  and  when  the 
veins  of  the  head  and  neck  are  distinctly  full,  great  relief 
can  be  thus  afforded.  In  these  cases,  a  small  quantity  of 
blood,  rapidly  extracted,  will  give  gieater  relief  than  a 
larger  quantity  more  slowly  taken;  so  that  other  things 
being  equal,  venaesection  of  the  veins  of  the  neck  or  arm  is 
the  preferable  mode,  but  four  or  si;c  leeches  applied  to  the 
temples  will  often  be  of  great  service. 

Wet  cupping,*  or  the  milder  proceedings  of  dry  cupping,  (^npptng  and 
or  blistering,  at  the  nape  of  the  neck,  should  not  be  omitted   "*'*'  "^' 
as  means  of  quickly  relieving  the  cerebral  circulation. 

The  object  of  free  purgation  is  akin  to  that  of  bleeding,  Purgation, 
and  is  similarly  indicated,  provided  the  jmticnt  can  swallow. 

The  purge  must  be  a  drastic  one,  and  very  often  the  best  croton  oil 
is  croton  oil;  1  to  1|  drops  of  it  should  be  rubbed  up  with 
bread  and  given  in  the  form  of  a  pill,  or  placed  upon  the 
back  of  the  tongue. 

Calomel  is  also  very  generally  given,  in  full  doses,  either  caiomei. 
with  a  purgative  such  as  colocynth.  or  followed  by  castor 
oil.     Other  drastic  purges,  such  as  eia curium  or  gamboge, 
are  sometimes  used. 

These  various  measures  may  rightly  be  employed  in 
fitting  cases,  but  we  repeiit  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  of 
apoplexy,  the  one  thing  needfid  in  the  first  place,  is  to 
keep  the  patient  still  in  bed,  with  the  head  slightly  raised, 

*  For  bleeding,  leeching,  and  cnpping,  see  the  section  on  Minor 

Surgery. 
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in  a  dark  room,  taking  particular  care  that  there  be  no 
obstruction  to  the  respiration. 

The  practical  management  of  an  Epilepiic  Fit  may  be  yery 
shortly  described.  In  the  epileptic,  as  in  the  apoplectic 
state,  the  prominent  feature  is  the  absolute  loss  of  conscious- 
ness. The  attacks  also  vary  infinitely  in  their  severity  and 
duration,  from  those  cases  of  petit  mat — in  which  there  is  a 
momentary  confusion  and  loss  of  consciousness,  gone  almost 
before  it  is  felt — to  the  most  violent  storms  of  convulsions, 
lasting,  it  may  be,  a  full  half  hour.  The  following  may  be 
taken  as  an  account  of  a  moderately  severe  epileptic  ht. 

Quite  suddenly,  or  after  some  subjective  premonitions,  as 
of  a  creeping  sensation,  or  travelling  wave  of  coldness  or  the 
like,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  an  "Aura,"  the  patient 
becomes  unconscious  and  falls  to  the  ground,  often  with  a 
cry  or  groan.  Almost  all  the  body  is  then  thrown  into  a 
state  of  tonic  convulsion ;  the  respiratory  movements  are 
arrested  with  the  others,  and  the  i>atient  becomes  more  or 
less  asphyxiat(Ml.  The  asphyxia,  however,  seldom  becomes 
extreme,  and  after  a  time,  shorter  than  it  appears  to  the 
lookers  on,  the  tonic  contraction  passes  over  into  a  state  of 
general  clonic  convulsion,  in  which  the  limbs  are  tossed 
hither  and  thither,  damage  to  them  being  often  inflicted. 
At  this  stage,  too,  the  tongue  may  be  bitten,  or  the  naOs 
Its  subsidence,  diive?!  iiito  the  palms.  Gradually,  and  generally  after  a 
very  few  minutes,  tlie  convulsive  movements  quiet  down, 
and  a  condition  resembling  coma,  but  which  only  in  the 
most  severe  cases  is  true  coma,  follows.  Soon  this  comatose 
state  passes  into  one  more  like  natural  sleep ;  the  asphyxial 
colour  disiippears,  and  as  a  nde,  the  patient  wakes  up 
within  half  an  hour  or  an  hour,  ignorant  of  what  has 
happened,  unless  previous  experience  has  taught  him  to 
.  understand  the  position  of  affairs. 

In  such  an  attack,  nothing  ought  to  be  done  with  the  idea 
of  any  restoration  to  consciousness,  and  all  that  is  called 
for,  is  to  s  e  that  during  the  convulsions  the  patient  does 
himself  no  injury,  either  by  tossing  his  limbs  or  head 
about,  or  by  getting  into  such  a  position  that  respiration  is 
interfered  with.  Anything  tight  about  the  neck,  chest,  or 
abdomen,  should  be  loosened,  and  especial  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  tongue  does  not  get  caught  between  the 
teeth.  If  this  happens,  the  jaws  must  be  forced  open,  and 
a  piece  of  cork,  or  wood,  or  some  other  suitable  wedge 
inserted  to  keep  them  aj3art. 

Strenuous  efforts  at  restraint  of  the  convulsions  appear 
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rather  to  excite  them,  and  are  never  necessary.  As  soon  as 
the  violence  of  the  fit  is  over,  the  quieter  the  patient  is  left 
the  better,  and  if  natural  sleep  follows,  it  suould  be  en- 
couraged to  last  as  long  as  possible.  On  waking  up,  if  an^ 
signs  of  exhaustion  are  present^  a  little  soup  or  beef  tea  is 
useful,  but  no  alcohoL 

The  general  treatment  of  the  epileptic  tendency,  the  con- 
sideration of  its  causation,  prophylaxis,  and  of  irregular 
forms  of  the  disease,  such  as  epileptic  mania,  homicidal 
epilepsy,  etc.,  are  outside  the  scope  of  this  work. 

JEpUepHe  malingeiing.  In  hospital  practice  the  house  MaUngexing. 
surgeon  or  dresser  must  be  on  his  guard  against  being 
deceived  by  malingerers,  who  feign  to  be  epileptics  in  order 
to  obtain  admission.  The  only  way  to  detect  them  with 
certainty  is  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  symptoms 
of  the  genuine  attack. 

Foaming  at  the  mouth  may  be  simulated  by  soap,  and 
much  ''lather"  about  the  lips  is  in  itself  suspicious;  but 
the  crucial  point  is  the  insensibility.  In  genuine  cases  this 
is  absolute.  Many  malingerers  are  aware  of  this,  and  will 
bear  pain  inflicted  as  a  test,  with  a  fortitude  worthy  of  a 
better  cause,  but  faradisation  judiciously  applied  can  hardly 
be  resisted  for  more  than  a  few  moments. 

The  Convulsions  of  Infants.  S?fi5Jn^^'^ 

The  equal  balance  of  the  cerebral  government  is,  in  several  oaases 
infants,  very  easily  upset,  and  convulsive  attacks  may  occur 
from  very  slight  causes.  Worms,  teething,  intestinal  irrita- 
tion, cerebral  irritation,  as  in  rickets,  or  some  local  irritation, 
even  that  of  a  pin,  may,  any  of  them,  be  sufficient  to  bring 
on  an  attack.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fit  may  be  an 
indication  of  the  gravest  brain  disease,  or  may  stand  in  the 
place  of  the  initial  rigor  which  in  adults  heralds  the  onset 
of  some  acute  fever. 

But  the  "  infantile  convulsions  "  which  we  here  consider,  The  ordinary 
are  epilepti-form  fits,  arising  as  a  reflex  from  such  local  and  '^"^ 
temporary  causes  as  we  first  mentioned,  and  although  they 
are  alarming,  are  seldom  permanently  harmful. 

Taking  as  an  example,  the  convulsions  caused  by  the  irri- 
tation of  the  gums  during  teething,  we  shall  find  that  the 
child,  after  being  hot  and  fretful  for  some  hours  previously, 
is  noticed  suddenly  to  "look  queer,"  or  to  squint.  A 
general  spasm  of  rigidity  then  passes  over  the  body,  the  face 
becomes  pale  and  set,  the  eyeballs  are  turned  inwards,  and 
respiration  is  almost  arrested,  in  conKC(]iience  of  which  an 
aspnyxial  look  quickly  develops.    This  rigidity,  however, 
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generally  lasts  only  for  a  few  seconds,  and  is  succeeded  by 
twitchings  of  the  face,  and  other  clonic  convulsions.  These 
again  quickly  subside,  and  the  child  falls  into  a  sleepy,  semi- 
comatose condition,  which  soon  becomes  a  natural  sleep. 
Consciousness  is  quite  abolished  during  the  fit  itself. 
Vary  gnaUy  in  This  is  an  account  of  a  rather  severe  fit,  and  they  are 
MTttity.  found  of  all  degrees.    Often  the  whole  attack  is  compressed 

into  a  momentary  loss  of  consciousness,  with  a  spasm  of 
rigidity,  followed  by  a  little  drowsy  heaviness.  But  in  all, 
except  the  very  slightest,  the  condition  is  certainly  one 
which  must  be  hurtful  to  brain  action  ;  the  cerebral  circu- 
latioU)  therefore,  should  be  relieved  if  possible,  and  that 
quickly  ;  such  relief  can  be  given  most  directly  and  readily 
by  putting  the  child  into  a  hot  bath  at  once,  at  as  high  a 
temperature  as  can  be  borne  (say  103**  Fah.).  If  this  can 
be  got  directly,  the  child  may  with  advantage  be  put  in 
clothes  and  all,  and  undressed  in  the  water.  It  should  be 
immersed  up  to  the  neck,  and  a  sponge  of  cold  water  may 
be  placed  at  the  back  of  the  head. 

ludirectly,  too,  the  bath  fulfils  several  good  purposes. 
The  undressing  of  the  child  will  enable  a  thorough  examin- 
ation to  be  made,  and  will  discover  if,  by  any  carelessness, 
there  be  a  pin  running  into  the  skin,  or  any  other  local 
irritation.  Possibly  the  warmth  may  hasten  the  appearance 
of  the  rash  of  some  fever,  or  if  there  be  intestinal  colic,  this 
will  be  relieved. 

The  reader  may  be  reminded  of  the  usefulness  of  the 
small  operation  of  lancing  the  gums,  and  it  may  be  said 
that  a  mercurial  purge  will,  very  frequently  indeed,  greatly 
improve  the  condition  of  afiairs. 
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CHAPTER  XXVm. 

Of  Drowning,  and  of  some  other  Forms  of  Suffocation. 

In  all  fonns  of  asphyxia  it  is  important  to  recollect,  first,  of  asphyxia, 
that  insensibility  comes  on  very  soon,  some  time  before  the 
convulsive  struggles  cease,  and  is  succeeded  by  a  paralysis  of 
all  the  voluntary  muscles,  including  those  of  respiration : 
and  secondly,  that  the  heart's  action  may  continue  for  a  long 
time  after  the  ordinary  muscular  movements  are  abolished. 

The  actual  cause  of  death  is  probably  the  hyper-distention 
of  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  and  it  can  easily  be  shown  in 
animals  that  recovery  from  asphyxia  is  possible  even  after 
the  heart  has  ceased  to  beat,  if  the  right  heart,  be  rapidly 
unloaded  of  its  blood  by  opening  the  jugular  vein.  In  man, 
it  is  very  doubtful  if  such  recovery  has  ever  taken  place ; 
but  it  certainly  seems  that  prompt  venaesection,  although  it 
is  very  rarely  resorted  to,  offers  in  extreme  cases  almost  the 
only  chance.  It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  the 
peiiormance  of  artificial  respiration,  to  be  directly  described, 
in  addition  to  re-oxygenating  the  blood,  also  relieves  the 
distention  of  the  right  ventricle,  by  facilitating  the  passage 
of  the  blood  through  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs. 

It  will  probably  save  needless  repetition  if  we  here  con- 
sider the  steps  to  be  taken  with  the  object  of  restoring  sus- 
pended animation  in  ordinary  cases  of  drowning ;  and  taking 
this  account  as  a  typical  case  of  suffocation,  to  leave  it  to 
the  reader's  common  sense  to  fill  in  the  details  of  the  slight 
variations  which  are  called  for  by  the  different  circumstances 
of  other  forms. 

In  drowning^  several  causes  are  generally  present  to  pro-  Drowning. 
duce  a  condition  of  lifelessness,  in  addition  to  the  asphyxia 
itself.  Thus,  shock  is  often  present  and  may  be  a  very  im- 
portant factor.  Exiuiusfum  from  long-continued  struggling, 
and  the  effects  of  exposure  to  cold,  are  also  common,  and 
have  to  be  dealt  with. 

Still,  the  great  agent  in  producing  the  condition,  is  suffo- 
cation, and  this  must  first  of  all  be  combated. 

Supposing,  then,  that  the  body  of  an  apparently  drowned  Restoration 
person  has  been  recovered  from  the  water,  and  that  rcspira-  *'*^™  drowning 
<aon  i9  found  to  have  stopped,  it  may  well  be  that  the 
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breathing  can  be  set  going  again  by  simply  making  sudden 
forcible  pressure  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach  some  three  or 
foiu*  times,  at  intervals  of  three  or  four  seconds ;  but  should 
this  not  bo  quickly  followed  by  respiratory  movements, 
artificial  respiration  pro[>er  should  be  at  once  begun.* 

For  this  method  to  be  of  the  least  avail,  all  its  details 
must  bo  carried  out  regularly  and  thoroughly  ;  the  object 
being  so  far  to  imitate  the  natural  thoracic  and  abdominal 
movements,  that  air  may  be  sucked  into,  and  squeezed  out 
of,  the  chest. 

The  three  principal  ways  of  doing  this  are  known  as 
"Sylvesters,"  "Marshall  Hall's,"  and  "Howard's.'' 

In  Sylvester's  method  (Figs.  170,  171)  the  arms  are  used 
as  levers,  acting  so  as  to  expand  the  chest  walls  by  means 
of  the  muscles  placed  between  the  limbs  and  the  trunk, 
the  origins  of  the  muscles  acting  now  as  insertions,  and 
vice  versa. 

The  jxitient  should  first  be  laid  on  his  back,  and  some  con- 
venient supi)()rt  he  placed  under  the  shoulders,  so  that  the 
chest  may  be  thrown  out,  and  the  neck  extended,  with  the 
head  thrown  back.  (See  illustrations.)  If  this  be  properly 
managed,  there  will  not  generally  be  any  necessity  for  the 
tongue  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  mouth,  for  the  larynx  will  be 
kept  open  by  the  chin  being  kej)t  well  up.  But  it  may 
Mftnagoment  of  Sometimes  be  desirable  for  an  assistant  to  draw  forward  the 
tongue.  tongue,  and  if  so,  the  best  way  to  hold  it,  in  the  absence  of 

proper  forceps,  is  with  the  corner  of  a  handkerchief  between 
the  tin^or  and  thumb.  This  is  much  better  than  trying  to 
fasten  th(»  organ  down  to  the  chin  with  an  indiarubber  band, 
or  running  a  hair-pin  through  it,  as  has  been  recommended. 

Everything  which  in  the  least  confines  the  neck,  or  chest, 
or  alxlonuMi,  must  be  h)osened,  and  the  mouth  and  nostrils 
cloaiiscd  from  any  mud,  et(.'.  Should  there  be  any  water 
lying  in  the  pharynx  the  patient  may  be  turned  over  on 
one  side  to  let  it  run  out  of  the  mouth,  but  no  direct 
attempt  should  be  made  to  eni])ty  the  stomach. 
Performanco  of  Thi'se  preparations  should  only  occupy  a  few  moments. 
of  rc^ijiratioii.'*  The  surgcou  then  kneeling  at  the  patient's  head  must  take 
hold  of  the  arms  al)o\'e  tlu;  wrists,  and  carry  them  w^ell 
over  the  head  right  back  as  far  as  they  will  go,  as  shown  in 
figui-e  170.      The  chest- walls  will  then  be  expanded,  and 


•  It  is  gonorallv  best  to  do  this  on  the  spot,  but  if  a  shed  or  house 
be  close  at  hand,  tho  loss  of  a  few  moments  may  sometimes  bo 
risked,  in  view  of  other  advantages. 
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generally  air  can  be  heard  paaamg  through  the  glottis.    The 
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Fig.  171. — S^lcesler's  Method.     Expiration. 
arms  must  then  be  brought  down  against  the  sides,  and  the 
forearms  crossed  over  the  pit  of  the  stomach.    Leaning  now 
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with  his  weight  upon  them,  the  surgeon  makes  forcible  pres- 
sure U{)on  the  abdomen,  so  as  to  press  up  the  diaphragm, 
and  this  should  elicit  a  distinct  grunt  from  the  patient ;  if  it 
does  not,  it  is  doubtful  if  air  has  entered  the  chest  cavity 
at  all ;  the  whole  process  is  then  repeated. 

luie  of  artificial      The  rate  at  which  artificial  respiration  should  be  made 

re»i»uauoii.  yarics  with  the  age  of  the  patient,  and  should  be  about  the 
rate  of  normal  breathing  for  that  age,  say,  for  an  adult»  17 
times  a  minute. 

If  recovery  be  going  to  take  place,  generally  a  very  few 
minutes  will  be  sufficient  to  restore  natiu'al  breathing  move- 
ments, and  then  care  must  be  taken  not  to  interfere  with 
the  short  gasps  with  which  natural  respiration  begins  ;  but 
the  patient  must  still  be  carefully  watched,  for  the  condition, 
like  that  of  shock,  is  one  very  prone  to  relapse,  and  the 
respiration  may  fail  again  after  it  has  been  restored. 

Minor  rostora-        While  this  princijMil  restorative  process  is  being  carried 
cah  rc8,    ^^^^  other  secondary  aids  to  recovery  should  be  attended  to. 
These  do  not  differ  greatly  from  those  already  described  for 
shock. 

A  warm  bath  should  be  prepared,  and  the  dripping  clothes 
exchanged  for  dry  warm  blankets.  Frictional  warmth  is  a 
very  useful  agent,  and  the  extremities  and  flanks  may  be 
energ(^tically  rubbed  in  the  direction  of  the  venous  circula- 
tion. 

The  bath,  etc.  As  soou  as  rcs[)i ration  has  been  fairly  established,  the  hot 
bath,  if  procurable,  may  be  used.  The  temperature  must  be 
high,  siiy  104**  Fah.,  and  the  time  of  immersion  short.  The 
patient  may  then  be  put  to  bed  between  blankets,  with  hot 
water  })()ttles,  and  some  stimulant,  such  as  hot  brandy  and 
water  may  be  given,  especially  if  there  be  still  feebleness  of 
the  heart's  action,  or  shivering. 

MarBhaii  Hall's       Marshall  Hall's  method  is  generally  said  to  be  easier  for 

method.  ^^^  j)ers()n  to  perform  unaided  if  the  patient  be  heavy,  or 

the  operator  weak.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  it  is,  we 
believe,  c(Ttainly  less  efficient.  For  its  performance,  the 
body  is  rolled  half  over  from  the  position  of  lying  on  the 
back,  to  that  of  lying  on  the  side,  when  the  arm  which  is 
uppermost,  is  pulled  forwards  out  of  the  way,  and  pressure 
is  made  on  the  side  of  the  chest  to  expel  as  much  air  as 
possil)le  (the  expiratory  movement).  The  body  is  then 
rolled  over  on  to  the  back  (the  inspiratory  movement)  and 
these  manoeuvres  are  repeated  at  the  same  rate  as  in 
Sylvester's  method. 

mSuT^'  Dr.  Howard's  "method  of  direct  resuscitation,"  is  dea- 
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cribed  in  the  "  British  Medical  Journal/'  1881,  Vol.  I.  p. 
963.  Dr.  Howard  advocated  his  method  very  forcibly  on 
a  visit  to  England  some  few  years  ago.  It  is  certainly  ener- 
getic, and  has  proved  itself  to  be  successful,  but  for  some 
reason  it  has  not  made  its  way  to  general  adoption  in  this 
country. 
The  following  are  his  rules  of  procedure : — 

1.  Instantly  tarn  patient  downwards,  with  a  large  firm  roll  of 
clothing  under  stomach  and  chest.  Place  one  of  his  arms  under  his 
forehead,  so  as  to  keep  his  mouth  oil  the  ground.  Press  with  all 
your  weight  two  or  three  times,  for  four  or  five  seconds  each  time, 
upon  patient's  back,  so  that  the  water  is  pressed  out  of  lungs  and 
stomach,  and  drains  freely  out  of  mouth.     Then : 

2.  Quickly  turn  patient,  face  upwards,  with  roll  of  clothing  under 
back,  just  below  shoulder  blades,  and  make  the  head  hang  back  as 
low  as  possible.  Place  patient's  hands  above  his  head.  Kneel  with 
patient's  hips  between  your  knees,  and  fix  your  elbows  firmly  against 
your  hips.  Now — ^grasping  lower  part  of  patient's  naked  chest — 
squeeze  his  two  sides  together,  pressing  gradually  forward  with  all 
your  weight,  for  about  three  seconds,  until  your  mouth  is  nearly  over 
mouth  of  patient ;  then,  with  a  push,  suddenly  jerk  yourself  back. 
Best  about  three  seconds  ; — then  begin  again,  repeating  these 
bellows-blowing  movements  with  perfect  regularity  so  that  foul  air 
may  be  pressed  out,  and  pure  air  be  drawn  into  lungs,  about  eight 
or  ton  times  a  minute,  for,  at  least,  one  hour  or  until  patient 
breathes  naturally. 

Note. — The  above  directions  must  be  used  on  the  spot,  the  first 
instivnt  the  patient  is  taken  from  the  water.  A  moment's  delay — 
and  success  may  be  hopeless.  Prevent  crowding  around  patient ; 
plenty  of  fresh  air  is  important.  Be  careful  not  to  interrupt  the  first 
short  natural  breaths.  If  they  be  long  apart,  carefully  continue 
between  them  the  bellows-blowing  movements  as  before.  After 
breathing  is  regular,  let  patient  be  rubbed  dry  : — wrapt  in  warm 
blankets — take  not  spirits  and  water  in  small  occasional  doses,  and 
then  be  left  to  rest  and  sleep. 

Dr.  Howard  claims  a  superiority  for  his  method  for  the 
following  reasons : — 

1.  The  direct  method  alone  provides  for  a  thorough  preliminary 
ejectment  of  fluids  from  the  stomach  and  thorax. 

2  This  method  alone  makes  the  drainage  of  the  pharynx  constant, 
precluding  failure  from  lodgements  there,  or  suction  thence  into  the 
trachea. 

3.  In  this  method,  the  usually  impracticable  task  of  opening  the 
mouth  and  pulling  forward  the  tongue  is  more  than  superseded  by 
simple  position. 

4.  The  same  position  also  secures,  and  in  the  only  way  possible, 
the  instant  elevation  of  the  epiglottis. 

5.  The  compression  by  this  mctliod  is  the  most  complete,  and 
capable  of  the  most  delicate  adaptations. 

6.  It  is  the  only  method  which  can  be  practised  by  one  person, 
and  which  by  the  same  person  can  easily  be  continued  as  long  as  it 
may  be  of  use. 
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other  form*  of  In  sxiffocatum  by  the  funies  of  charcoal  or  coke,  by  the 
ucation.  carJMmic  add  in  brewing  vaiSy  or  by  the  choke  damp  of  mining 
accidents,  or  in  cases  of  hanging  other  than  those  pei'formed 
by  the  public  executioner,  ve  have  examples  of  sufibcation,  in 
all  of  which  the  great  agent  for  resuscitation  must  be 
artificial  respiration.  As  a  rule  the  conditions  are  more 
8inij)lc  than  in  drowning,  as  shock,  or  exhaustion,  or  cold, 
the  effects  of  which  in  drowning  have  to  be  overcome,  is 
not  generally  present,  but  the  main  principles  of  treatment 
remain  the  same.* 

We  have  mentioned  already  when  considering  the  treat- 
ment of  extreme  shock  and  syncope,  most  of  the  other 
measures  which  are  accessory  to  artificial  respiration  in  cases 
of  susjxnided  animation,  from  whatever  cause  arising ;  but 
although  fanu!i,<iifi(ifi  has  been  al hided  to  on  two  or  three 
occasions,  and  will  be  again  in  connection  with  recovery 
from  some  poisons,  such  us  opium,  chloral,  or  prussic  acid, 
the  details  of  the  administration  of  the  electric  current  have 
not  yet  been  given.  We  take  the  following  directions  from 
Messrs.  Beard  and  liockwelFs  Treatise  on  Medical  and 
Surgical  Electricity. t 

The  fanidic  current  is  usually  employedy  hU  the  inter- 
rupted  (fdlrnnic  current  mvjht  answer  the  purpose. 

Graduate  the  current  to  a  strength  sufficient  to  produce 
vianrous  contradvms  of  the  muscles  of  the  hall  of  the  thumb. 
Tlun  press  the  elednxles  firmly  over  the  phrenic  nerves^ 
hdween  the  sttiTW-mnstind  and  scalene  muscles;  or,  put  one 
eh  ct rode  over  one  phnnic  nerve  and  iJie  other  in  the  seventh 
intercostal  spac£, 

Interrujd  the  current  about  three  times  a  minute,  while  the 
assistant  presses  firmly  on  the  abdomen,  pausing  occasionally 
to  observe  the  effect. 

If  no  inspiratory  movemcnis  appear  after  a  number  of  inter- 
ruptions^ increase  the  strmf/fh  of  the  current. 

The  elect nnhs  must  be  large y  and  well  moistened. 

The  resuscitiition  of  stillborn  infants,  though  cirried  out 
on  the  same  general  principles  as  that  of  the  other  cases  of 

•  It  will  be  noticed  that  nothing  has  been  said  about  insulHatioii 
or  the  use  of  bellows  to  blow  up  t)ie  lungs  as  devised  by  Bichardson, 
etc  We  purposely  omit  this  method,  because  although  in  skUful 
hands  the  apparatus  is  very  useful,  in  the  vast  majority  of  oases  the 
attempts  to  use  it  will  only  mean  loss  of  time,  during  which  the 
artificial  respiration,  which  any  person  can  perform,  might  have  been 
begun. 

f  William  Wood  and  Co.,  Now  York,  1881.  See  also  Chap,  xxx., 
On  Ansesthetics. 
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suffocation,  does  not  come  within  the  list  of  emergencies  to 
which  we  have  limited  ourselves. 

Two  forms  of  suffocation  must  be  especially  mentioncvi,  Asphyxia  frm-, 
those  namely  which  are  due  to  the  lodgement  of  a  foreign  in'th?*a^r** 
body  in  the  commencement  of  the  oesophagus,  or  somewhere  '®°^  i»M*«e8. 
in  the  larynx  or  trachea. 

Commonly  enough  a  piece  of  hard  meat  is  "  bolted,"  and  From  a  foreign 
is  arrested  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  oesophagus,  namely,  o^phagusf 
at  the  top.  Great  distress,  and  even  dangerous  symptoms  of 
suffocation,  may  thus  be  caused.  Sometimes  it  is  possible  to 
reach  the  lump  with  the  finger,  in  which  case,  naturally,  the 
best  thing  to  do  is  to  hook  if  up.  Failing  this,  the  next  best, 
and  the  more  common  plan,  is  to  push  it  gently  onwards. 
Frequently,  too,  the  lump  may  be  moulded  into  a  more  con- 
venient shape  by  pressure  from  the  outside  of  the  throat. 
So  soon  as  the  mass  passes  the  commencement  of  the 
oesophagus,  it  may  be  trusted  to  go  down  of  itself. 

A  good  deal  of  distress  is  fre(iuently  caused  by  the  From  fish 
sticking  in  the  throat  of  a  fish  bone,  or  some  other  small  *^^^  ® 
pointed  or  jagged  foreign  body.  If  the  body  be  quite  soft 
and  flexible,  probably  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of  it  is  to 
swallow  a  good  mouthful  of  bread,  and  to  drink  some  water ; 
but  if  there  be  any  reason  to  suspect  that  injury  to  the 
lining  mucous  membrane  may  thus  arise,  it  must  not  wil- 
fully be  pushed  on,  but  an  effort  must  be  made  to  ex- 
tract it. 

For  small  bodies,  such  as  a  pin,  small  sharp  splint/  rs  of  Pins,  splinters 
bone,  and  the  like,  the  best  instrument  to  use  is  a  probang  °'     °®'  ®*°' 
with  bristles  (Fig.  172)  arranged  so  that  they  occupy  little 


Fio.  172. — Expanding  Probang. 

room  as  it  is  passed  down,  but  which  on  its  withdrawal  can  The  expftnding 
be  expanded  into  a  form  something  like  a  chimney-sweep'?.  p^°^*°8. 
brush,  in  the  meshes  of  which  the  object  may  be  en- 
tangled. 

But  if  this  expedient  should  fail,  or  if  the  foreign  body 
should  be  larger  (and  we  may  adduce  as  the  most  common 
examples,  a  set  of  false  teeth,  or  coins),  it  would  not  be  safe 
to  use  a  probang,  and  patient  attempts  must  be  made  to 
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Foroep€,  etc.  extract  it  by  means  of  forceps  of  especial  construction,  of 
which  some  examples  are  here  given  (Figs.  173,  174,  175), 
or  by  means  of  a  coin  catcher  or  snore.     If  the  body  can 


Fig.  173. — Pharyngeal  Forceps. 

bo  touched  at  all,  or  its  locality  made  out  with  the  fingers, 
extraction  will  generally  be  easy  enough,  but  if  not,  it  may 


Fig.  174. — Pharyngeal  cr  Laryngeal  Forceps. 


Fig.  175. — Cross-lever  Laryngeal  Forceps, 

be  extremely  hard  to  lay  hold  of,  and  the  greatest  patience 
and  skill  will  be  required. 
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If  all  these  attempts  should  fail,  the  question  of  operative 
measures  will  have  to  be  raised,  but  as  we  do  not  here  propose 
to  discuss  these,  we  have  only  further  to  express  the  opinion 
that  it  is  bad  surgery  to  try  to  produce  vomiting  (as  has 
been  recommended)  under  any  circumstances,  and  also  that  Kmesis  not  to 
the  dresser  or  house  surgeon  should  never  on  his  own  re-  *  ^^^°  "*^ 
sponsibility  attempt  to  push  onwards  into  the  stomach  a 
foreign  body  which  he  has  failed  to  extract,  unless  that 
body  be  of  such  a  shape  and  nature,  as  the  lump  of  meat  or 
soft  fish  bone  mentioned  before,  that  its  presence  there  will 
not  be  hurtful. 

When  any  foreign  substance  (other  than  a  poison)  has  Foreign  bodies 
once  passed  into  the  stomach,  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  ^^  '***  atomach. 
recover  it  by  means  of  vomiting,  nor  should  purgatives  be 
given.  The  diet  should  be  of  a  kind  which  will  give  the 
substance  the  best  chance  of  being  enveloped  in  pultaceous 
material,  and  the  stools,  of  course,  should  be  carefully 
watched.  Under  such  circumstances,  bodies,  such  as  coins, 
marbles,  etc.,  may  be  confidently  expected  to  be  passed  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days,  and  even  such  irregular  bodies 
as  plates  for  several  false  teeth,  with  numerous  pointed 
hooks,  have  been  harmlessly  expelled.* 

It  sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  happens  that  the  symptoms  Body  in  oeso- 
of  suffocation  due  to  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  Sau^r  ™a^ 
oesophagus  are  so  urgent,  that  before  any  attempt  at  ex-  o*»«o*o™y- 
traction  can  be  made,  it  becomes   necessary  to  open  the 
windpipe  and  to  insert  some  stiff  tube.      In  this  case  the 
tracheotomy  will  generally  have  to  be  made  rather  low 
down,  but  the  whole  subject  of  the  performance  of  this 
operation  will  be  de.ilt  with  in  Chap,  xxxvi. 

Even  more  marked  is  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms  of  Foreign  bodies 
distress  or  of  suffocation,  which  the  presence  of  a  foreign  o"  tracheal"^ 
body  in  the  larynx  or  trachea  occasions.  These  substances 
are  generally  quite  small,  such  as  cherry  stones,  rice  grains, 
small  coins,  etc.  It  never  happens  that  they  are  stoallowed 
into  the  windpipe,  but  they  get  caught  in  the  air  passages 
in  consequence  of  some  irregular  inspiration,  performed 
while  foreign  materials  are  in  the  mouth  or  are  being  swal- 
lowed.    Thus  one  of  the  most  distressing  examples  of  the 

*  It  is  a  somewhat  curious  fact,  that  very  irregular  and  jagged 
hodies  often  pass  through  the  whole  length  of  the  alimentary  tract, 
without  causing  any  pain  or  trouble,  until  they  are  within  an  inch 
or  two  of  the  anus,  when  they  are  arrested  and  may  give  rise  to 
ulceration  and  hemorrhage,  ischiorectal  suppuration,  or  other 
serious  mischief. 
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accident  (vhich  we  believe  indeed  has  hitherto  been  in- 
variably fatal)  is  the  not  very  uncommon  sucking  in  of  the 
dart  of  the  "  puff  and  dart "  toy,  an  inspiration  being  made 
instead  of  an  expiration,  with  the  result  that  the  missile 
passes,  head  first,  down  to,  and  through  the  larynx,  some- 
times even  as  far  as  a  secondary  bronchus. 

The  consideration  of  the  whole  question  of  the  treatment 
of  foreign  bodies  in  the  air  passages  would  lead  ns  too  far 
into  general  surgery.  The  questions  which  arise  in  such 
cases,  indeed  often  call  for  the  highest  surgical  discn'mina- 
tion  and  courage,  nevertheless  the  accident  is  most  tru'y  an 
emergency,  and  one  which  a  junior  surgeon  may  be  called 
upon  to  treat  in  the  first  instance,  to  avert  impending  suffo- 
cation.* 

MiS2?remo7i       ^^®  ^^^^  ^  called  upon  to  decide  whether  a  tracheo- 

by  £e  moath.    toniy  should  be  done  forthwith,  or  whether  an  attempt 

should  first  be  made  to  remove  the  body  by  the  mouth,  and 

in  the  majority  of  cases  the  former  is  the  line  of  action 

which  should  be  followed. 

Attempts  to  excite  vomiting  or  sneezing,  patting  on  the 
back,  or  inversion  of  the  body,  are  all  attended  with  risk  of 
instant  suffocation,  and  though  cases  have  occurred  in  which 
these  measures  have  been  successful  (notably  in  the  well- 
known  case  of  Mr.  Brunei)  they  are  not  to  be  recommended. 
It  does  happen,  however,  not  very  infrequently,  that  a 
foreign  ))ody  is  lodged  in  the  larynx,  and  excites  com- 
paratively little  irritation  there.  In  such  a  case,  supposing 
that  the  house  surgeon  is  moderately  skilful  in  the  use  of 
the  laryngoscope,  he  may  rightly  attempt  to  remove  it,t/t< 
aui  be  .^t€/(j  by  moans  of  laryngeal  forceps,  or  by  some  kind 
of  snare.  The  forceps  shown  in  Figs.  174  or  175  may  be 
used  ;  or  a  still  better  pattern,  the  cannula  lever  forceps  of 
Dr.  Mackenzie  (Fig.  176),  or  Durham's  flexible  forceps. 

But  in  most  cases  all  measures  for  removal  will  be  far 
more  safely  undertaken  after  a  laryngotomy  or  tracheotomy 
has  been  performed,  and  the  choice  of  the  operation  will 
depend  upon  the  situation  of  the  body.  If  it  be  evidently 
in  the  laryngeal  folds  or  pouch,  then  a  free  laryngotomy, 
or  in  children,  laryngo-tracheotomy,  should  be  the  chosen 
operation.     If  it  be  in  the  trachea,  or  appears  to  be  lodged 

•  We  consider  here  only  genuine  cases  of  foreign  bodies  actually 
retained  in  the  air  passages,  not  that  large  class  of  cases  in  which  on 
irritating  substance  is  momentarily  in  contact  with,  the  yooal  oozds 
and  is  violently  expelled. 
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in  one  of  the  main  bronchi,  a  tracheotomy,  as  low  down  as 
is  convenient,  should  be  performed. 


Fia.  176. — Mackenzi^s  Canmila  Forceps. 

When  the  opening  in  the  air  passages  has  been  made,  its  Mathieu's 
edges  should  be  held  open  with  a  pair  of  ordinary  retractors, 
or  with  Mathieu's  three  bladed  forceps  (Fig.  177),  or,  best 


N 


Fig.    177. — MatJdeu^s  Foireps,       (The    third  blade  can  he 

removed  if  so  desired.) 

of  all,  with  Golding  Bird's  tracheal  dilator  (Fig.  178).    In  ooidin?  r<rrrH 

tracheal  dilutor. 


PlO.  17 S,— Golding  Bird's  Tracheal  Dilator. 

a  great  many  cases  this  proceeding  will  be  followed  by  the 
immediate  expulsion  of  the  body,  either  through  the  open- 
ing thus  made,  or  through  the  larynx,  the  folds  of  which 
are  relieved  of  the  acuteness  of  their  spasm;  now,  also. 
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inversion,  shipping  of  the  back,  etc.,  may  be  safely  tried : 
but  if,  after  a  fair  opportunity  has  been  given  for  the 
expulsion,  this  does  not  occur,  a  full-sized  tracheotomy  tube, 
or  the  dilator  before  referred  to,  should  be  inserted  ancl 
retained.  The  risk  of  asphyxia  being  now  removed,  the 
patient  may  safely  wait  for  the  chances  of  the  natural 
expulsion  of  the  body,  which  often  happens,  or  for  more 
deliberate  exploration  of  the  parts  by  the  visiting  surgeon, 
under  conditions  which  the  house  surgeon  has  by  his  prompt 
tracheotomy  made  much  more  favourable  for  success. 
Entry  of  air  Wc  may  here  briefly  consider  the  treatment  of  entry  of 

into  ft  Muuiided     .     .    ,  "^  j    j         •      •      a1_  i  -a. 

vein.  air  into  a  wounded  vein  ui  the  neck  or  armpit. 

This  accident  is  always  dangerous  and  often  disastrous. 
The  patient  becomes  pale,  the  pulse  feeble,  and  the  signs  of 
dyspnoea  develoi).  When  the  amount  of  air  which  is 
sucked  in  during  inspiration  is  small,  a  transitory  faintness 
may  be  all  that  is  i>roduced,  but  otherwise  the  symptoms 
become  most  urgent.  For  their  relief  it  is  generally 
advised  that  the  vessel  be  at  once  compressed  with  the 
finder  and  ligatured  as  soon  as  possible,  while  the  constitu- 
tional effects  of  the  accident  are  combated  by  artificial 
respiration,  compression  of  the  main  vessels,  and  the 
recumbent  posiiion.*  Treves,  however,  points  outf 
that  artificial  respiration  is  not  called  for,  and  urges 
that  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  fill  the  wound  with 
water  (this  prevents  further  ingress) ;  then  by  making 
firm  pressure  on  the  thorax  during  ej'}nratiin\y  he  states  that 
most  of  the  air  can  generally  be  expelled  from  the  veins. 
This  effc'cted,  a  ligature  may  be  put  on  during  expiration. 
Lastly,  if  digital  pressure  be  employed  at  all,  he  states  that 
the  vessel  should  only  be  compressed  during  inspiration. 

•  Soe  "Eriohsen's  Sur^'ory,"  18H4,  Vol.  I.,  p.  470. 
t  British  Medical  Journal,  1883,  Vol.  T.,  p.  1278. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Of  thb  Treatment  of  Cases  of  Poisoning. 

Of  Poisons.  We  have  now  to  consider  the  measures  which  General 
should  be  taken  when  some  one  of  the  substances  which  are  «>»i8ide»**o»8. 
commonly  used  as  poisons,  or  which  may  be  so  used,  has 
been  taken  into  the  body  in  sufficient  quantity  to  produce 
toxic  symptoms.  The  following  are  the  chief  of  these  sub- 
stances, and  we  will  consider  them  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  here  given. 


General  Poisons* 

Irritant  Poisons  and  Caustic.      List  of  commco 

1.     Alcohol. 

1. 

Carbolic           ) 

lA.  (Ether.) 

2.     Kerosiue  oiL 

Oxalic 
Sulphuric 

-Acids. 

3.     Opium. 

and  other 

4.     Strychnia. 

2. 

Corrosive  sublimate. 

5.     Belladonna. 

3. 

Arsenic. 

6.     Prussic  acid. 

4. 

Antimony. 

6a.  (Nitro-benzol.) 

5. 

Phosphorus. 

7.     Chloral. 

6. 

Caustic  alkalies 

L 

Poisojious  Foods. 
Shell  fish.  —  Mushrooms. 

The  general  poisons  vary  too  greatly  among  themselves  to 
admit  of  any  general  description,  and  must  be  considered 
separately. 

Alcoholic  pmsoniny  may    bo   conveniently   divided   into  Alcoholic 
drunkenness  and  acute  alcoholism.     The   former  is   not  in  p®^^"****- 
itself  dan<:;erous,  and  usually  the  best  course  to  take  with 
drunken  men  or  women  is  to  leave  them  to  sleep  the  effects 
of  the  alcohol  off.     Nevertheless,  even  a  moderate  grade  of  Drunkenness, 
dnmkenness  may  be  dangerous  in  old  or  feeble  people,  with  ^^^  ^^^s^r 
degenerated  tissues  and  weak  circulation,  for  it  may  be  the 
cause  of  a   grave   cerebral   disturl)ance  (generally  of  the 
nature  of  an  ai)oplexy),   or   of  a   failure   of    the   hearts 
action.      The  latter  event   must   be  particiilarly  guarded 
against  in  cold  weather,  for,  in  consequence  of  the  dilated 
condition  of  the  arterioles  of  the  skin,  drunken  people  lose 
heat  very  quickly.     Care  must  be  taken,  therefore,  in  thus 
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Uie  of  emeticfi. 


FaradlBiD. 


leaving  drunkards  alone,  that  their  conditions  are  such  that 
there  is  no  chance  of  their  getting  dangerously  cold. 

It  often  happens  in  the  casualty  department,  that*  it  is  de- 
sirable to  make  a  patient  sober  as  soon  as  possible.  For 
this  purpose  nothing  is  more  effectual  than  a  brisk  emetic 
Sulphate  of  zinc,  sulphate  of  copper,  or  tartar  emetic  may 
be  used  in  sufficient  doses.*  If  the  i>atient  be  violent,  or 
refuses  the  draught,  it  may  be  given  with  the  stomach  pump 
(the  use  of  which  is  described  later),  but  in  practice  it  will 
be  found  that  if  the  pump  has  to  be  used  at  all,  a  sufficiently 
sobering  effect  will  be  produced  by  washing  the  stomach 
out  with  two  or  three  pints  of  warm  water.  In  certain 
cases,  a  hypodermic  injection  of  one-tenth  to  one-eighth  of 
a  grain  of  apomorphia  may  be  administered.  Although 
this  emetic  is  generally  reserved  for  graver  cases  of  poisoning 
(vide  infra),  still  it  ap[)ears  to  be  perfectly  safe. 

For  the  common  occurrence  of  a  dnmken  and  disorderly 
person  being  brought  to  the  hospital,  and  refusing  to  give 
his  or  her  name  and  address,  faradism,  strong  enough  to 
produce  painful  contraction  of  the  muscles,  will  generally 
prove  effectual  when  the  proceeding  is  really  worth  while. 

A  short  experience  will  enable  the  dresser  to  separate 
ordinary  cases  of  drunkenness  from  other  forms  of  jxnson- 
ing,  and  we  need  not  particularise  its  symptoms.  It  is 
unciesirable  also  to  attemj)t  a  hard  and  fast  differential 
diagnosis  between  the  higher  grades  of  acute  alcoholism, 
and  other  grave  conditions,  but  this  is  for  a  different  reason, 
namely,  because  it  is  now  not  an  alternative  question, 
drunk  \  or  dying  ?  but  a  positive  statement,  drunk,  and 
dying.  Any  patient  who  has  swallowed  enough  alcohol  to 
produce  symptoms  which  may  be  confounded  with  ajx^plexy 
or  any  other  severe  illness,  must  be  considered  to  be  poisoned, 
and  to  be  in  need  of  careful  treatment. 

In  these  cjises  of  acute  alcoholic  poisoning,  the  condition 
of  the  circTilation  and  respiration  will  be  the  best  guide  as 
to  whether  the  pjitient  may  be  left  to  recover  from  his  stupor 
without  further  measiires  beyond  those  which  are  required 
Use^of  stomach  for  keeping  him  warm,  or  whether  the  stomach  pump  shoiild 
be  used;  but  in  most  cases  it  will  be  best  to  wash  the 
stomach  out  with  warm  water,  and  this  should  always  bo 
done  if  there  be  any  sign  of  failure  of  the  heart's  action, 

*  An  effectual,  but  a  very  nauseous  draught  was,  and  probably 
Btill  is,  used  at  St.  Bartholomew's,  under  the  name  of  *•  half-and- 
half."  It  consisted  of  30  grains  of  sulphate  of  zinc  in  5js8  of  water, 
ad'led  to  an  equal  quantity  of  house  physio  (Hst.  Sennse  Co.,  F.B.)« 


DiasTDosia  of 
aicuho.ism. 


Acute  alcoholic 
poisoning. 


pump. 
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or  if  the  breathing  be  suspiciously  shallow.  Alcohol  may 
remain  for  a  long  time  nearly  unchanged  in  the  stomach, 
and  should  therefore  be  removed,  to  prevent  further  ab- 
sorption. In  extreme  cases,  artificial  respiration  may  be 
called  for,  but  these  are  generally  speedily  fatal. 

In  acute  alcoholic  poisoning,  as  distinguished  from  simple 
drunkenness,  if  the  stomach-pump  be  not  at  hand,  emetics 
may  be  used,  but  as  it  is  undesirable  to  further  irritate  the 
already  injured  stomach,  preference  should  always  be  riven 
to  the  pump  if  possible.  This  irritable  condition  of  the 
stomach  should  always  be  kept  in  mind  in  the  treatment  of 
the  case  after  the  acute  stage  has  passed. 

Intoxication  by  drinking  ether  is  hardly  known  in  England,  intoxication  by 
but  is  stated  by  Dr.  Eichardson  to  be  common  in  some  ®**^®'* 
parts  of  Ireland.  As  a  result  of  inhalation,  it  is  of  daily 
occurrence  in  all  hospitals.  When  it  is  swallowed,  its 
effects  nearly  resemble  those  of  alcohol,  but  the  period  of 
excitement  is  more  marked,  and  that  of  stupor  less  so.  It 
is  much  more  rapidly  eliminated,  so  that  the  whole  in- 
toxication is  shorter,  and  is  less  poisonous,  although  Dr. 
Morshead,  of  Draperstown  (the  head-quarters  of  ether 
drinkers),  has  recorded  four  fatal  cases.  Its  treatment  does 
not  differ  from  that  for  alcoholic  poisoning. 

Almost  the  same  may  be  said  of  a  form  of  poisoning  now  Poisoning  by 
getting  more  common,  namely,  by  kerosine  or  some  mineral  ™*°®'*^ 
oil.  When  this  is  swallowed  it  produces  flushing  and 
excitement,  followed  by  drowsiness.  In  these  cases  the 
major  part  of  the  oil  is  generally  vomited  spontaneously, 
but  the  stomach-pump  should  in  all  cases  be  used,  or  failing 
that,  an  emetic  should  be  given. 

Poisoning  by  opiuni^  or  by  its  alkakfids^  is  very  common,  Poisoninir  by 
and  is  getting  more  so,  not  from  any  increase  of  suicide  by  pffiS  °'  ™°' 
this  means,  but  from  the  numerous  instances  of  inadvertence 
occurring  in  the  growing  class  of  people  who  have  acquired 
the  habit  of  administering  the  drug  to  themselves. 

When  opium  is  taken  for  suicidal  purposes,  laudanum  is 
generally  employed,  and  it  often  happens  that  the  suicide 
swallows  a  very  large  quantity.  This  very  frequently  leads 
to  failure  of  the  attempt,  through  the  active  vomiting  which 
is  set  up. 

The  symptoms  of  opium  poisonin;;  are  generally  distinct  The  symptoms, 
enough.    The  slow  shallow  respiration,  and  feeble  fluttering 
pulse,  the  pallid,  almost  livid  skin,  covered  with  a  cold 
sweaty  the  obstinate  drowsiness  or  profound  stupor,  and 
above  all,  the  fixed  contracted  pupils,  are  suJQ&cient  evidence 
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'Xlie  treatment. 


Value  of 
atrophlue. 


of  the  condition,  even  without  any  external,  or  circum- 
stantial proofs. 

In  this  condition  the  respiratory  centre  is  the  part  in 
greatest  danger  of  striking  work,  and  it  must  be  kept  going 
until  the  poison  has  been  eliminated.  By  every  possible 
means  the  patient  must  bo  roused,  and  kept  awake, 
generally  the  best  way  is  to  keep  him  walking  about 
supported,  if  necessary,  on  either  side,*  while  by  shouting, 
8lai)pi  \g  the  face  or  chest  with  a  wet  towel,  etc.,  every  effort 
must  be  made  to  prevent  a  relapse  into  torpor.  The  nitrite 
of  amyl  may  be  inhaled  with  advantage,  and  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  the  patient  be  kept  warm. 

If  there  be  any  reason  to  suspect  that  there  may  be  some 
of  the  poison  still  remaining  in  the  stomach,  the  pump 
should  be  used,  or  an  emetic  given,  and  after  that,  strong, 
hot  coffee  should  be  freely  drunk.  It  is  often  difficult 
to  excite  emesis  on  account  of  the  action  of  the  poison 
upon  the  vomiting  centre  in  the  medulla  as  well  as  upon 
the  stomach  walls.  Apomorphine  acts  directly  upon  this 
centre,  as  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  mustard  and  water  does 
upon  the  stomach;  if,  therefore  a  brisk  irritant  emetic, 
(say  30  grains  of  sulphate  of  zinc)  does  not  excite  vomit- 
ing, it  will  be  wise  to  give  subcutancously  1-1 0th  grain  of 
apomorphine.  Any  form  of  emetic  is  of  course  useless 
unless  the  poison  has  been  taken  by  the  mouth. 

If,  in  spite  of  these  efforts,  the  stupor,  deepens,  and  the 
respiration  further  fails,  the  stimulus  of  faradisation  of  the 
diaphni^i^m  may  he  tried  ;  the  surgeon  must  be  ready  to 
adopt  artificial  respiration,  and  may  consider  the  advisability 
of  administering  the  only  drug  which  is  believed  to  have  an 
antagonistic  action  to  that  of  opium,naraely  «//<^n^.  Opinions 
as  to  the  truth  of  this  anU\gonism  are  very  contradictory  ; 
some  e.g.y  Dr.  Fothergill,  holding  the  fact  to  be  indisputable, 
while  others  state  that  its  administration  actually  intensifies 
the  poisoning.  On  the  whole  there  seems  to  be  sufficient 
evidence  for  the  antagonism,  to  justify  the  administration  of 
the  drug  in  extreme  cases.  The  most  convenient  form  will 
be  by  the  hypodermic  injection  of  liq.  atropise  sulphatis, 
4  or  5  n\  (^Vth  to  -nyth  grain  of  the  alkaloid)  of  which 
might  be  given  for  a  dose,  to  be  repeated,  or  slightly  in- 
creased, if  the  symptoms  seem  to  be  improving  under  it. 

When  improvement  has  once  commenced,  it  is  generally 

*  The  Ir.spector  at  tho  nearest  police  station  will  nsually  det&il 
relays  of  men  for  this  purpose  if  he  be  asked  ;  this  will  save  tix^ 
hospital  porters  much  labour. 
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continuous.  The  pupils  may  remain  contracted  for  a  long 
time,  but  when  the  respiration  and  circulation  appear  to  he 
well  established,  and  the  patient  is  able  to  keep  himself 
awake,  the  best  treatment  will  be  warmth  in  bed,  when 
natural  sleep  will  probably  soon  come  on  and  may  be  en- 
couraged. The  patient  should  be  watched,  however,  lest  the  Risks  of 
respiration  should  again  begin  to  fail  and  other  symptoms  of  ^^  *^^ 
poisoning  re-develop.  Alcoholic  stimulants  seem  to  be 
hurtful  in  all  stages  of  the  poisoning. 

Strychnia  poisoning, — This    alkaloid    is    a   common    in-  strychnia 
gredient  of  "  vermin  powders,"  "  beetle  paste,"  and  the  like,  p°***^"*°«- 
so  that  strychnia  poisoning  by    misadventure   is   rather 
frequent.      The  symptoms  of  this  condition  can  only  be 
mistaken  for  those  of  acute  tetanus,  and  this  error  can 
hardly  be  made  if  attention  be  carefully  given  to  the  case 
for  a  short  time.     The  condition  is,  of  course,'  a  "  tetanus  " 
in  both  cases ;  but  in  that  of  the  poisoning,  the  rapid  de- 
velopment and  acuteness  of  the  attack,  the  universality  of  ^^j'^j^^i^^A"" 
the  convulsions,  as  opposed  to  the  almost  invariable  spreading  lettuma. 
from  the  neck  and  jaw  muscles  in  the  ordinary  tetanus,  the 
nearly  complete  relaxation  in  the  intermittent  periods,  and 
the  fact  that  the  duration  of   the  whole  attack  is  to  be 
measured  by  hours — all  these  will  enable  a  diagnosis  to  be 
made  with  almost  absolute  certainty,  although  indeed  this  is 
of  the  less  importance  in  that  the  treatment  may  be  much 
the  same  in  either  case. 

In  strychnia  poisoning  there  is  a  very  short  period  of  abnor-  Symptoms, 
mai  restlessness,  quickly  followed  by  a  general  trembling, and 
then  complete  opisthotonos,  with  marked  **risus  sardonicus," 
and  cyanosis.  In  half  a  minute,or  a  minute,  the  spasm  relaxes, 
and  there  is  a  period  of  exhaustion  and  res[)ite,  to  be  suc- 
ceeded on  the  slightest  irritation,  or  ap[>arently  without  any 
cause,  by  a  similar  storm  of  reflex  contraction.  If  death 
occurs,  it  will  generally  be  from  asphyxia  or  exhaustion, 
and  will  very  often  take  place  in  less  than  an  hour.  If  the 
dose  has  not  been  a  fatal  one,  the  si)a8ms  will  gradually 
diminish  in  frequency  and  force.  In  the  treatment,  the 
main  reliance  must  be  placed  upcn  inhalations  of  chloro- 
form, and  large  and  frequently  repeated  doses  of  chloral 
hydrate  and  bromide  of  potassium.  Nitrite  of  amyl  may 
be  inhaled,  "and  artificial  respiration  if  possible  ix^rformed'* 
(Murrell).  If  by  any  means  the  fii-st  few  hours  can  be  tided 
over,  hopes  of  recovery  may  be  fairly  entertained.  If  the 
form  in  which  the  poison  has  bren  ^4iken  ))e  rather  a  bulky 
<)ne,  as  a  vermin  poison,  then   in   the  first  instance   th^ 
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stomach  pump  must  be  used ;  or  a  brisk  emetic,  e.g.,  one  of 
sulphate  of  zinc,  or  of  mustard  and  water,  must  be  very 
promptly  given ;  or  ^th  of  a  grain  of  apomorphia  may  be 
injected  subcutaneously. 

Belladonna  poisoning.  This  is  generally  accidental,  as 
from  eating  the  berries  of  the  "  Deadly  Nightshade " 
(atropa  belladonna),  swallowing  lotions  containing  atropine, 
or  through  some  similar  mistake.  The  symptoms  are  very 
characteristic.  The  pupils  are  widely  dilated,  and  the  skin 
capillaries  injected,  producing  a  rash  like  that  of  scarlatina. 
There  is  much  cerebral  excitement,  the  delirium  is  generally 
chattering  and  restless,  but  may  be  extremely  violent.  The 
mouth  is  always  parched,  and  the  skin  very  dry. 

Eniesis  must  be  produced  by  the  stomach  pump,  or  by 
8ulj)hate  of  zinc,  etc.,  or  l)y  apomorphine  iV  gr.,  and 
following  this,  stimulants  in  the  shape  of  alcohol  or  ether,  as 
well  as  strong  tea  or  coffee,  which  are  also  useful  from  the 
tannin  they  contain.  Artificial  respiration  may  be  necessary 
in  very  severe  cases,  and  in  othei's  external  stimuli,  such  as 
douche,  faradisation,  etc. 

lioth  morphia  and  chloral  have  an  antagonistic  action  to 
atropia,  but  this  is  in  neither  case  so  distinct  as  that  of 
pilocarpine,  J  to  J  gr.  of  which  should  be  injected  subcu- 
taneously, and  repeated  if  sweating  be  not  produced.  5  to 
10  ni  of  a  1  in  20  solution  of  the  alkaloid,  or  its  hydro- 
chlorate,  or  5ij  of  the  tincture  of  Jaborandi  will  be  the 
doses  required. 

Ketention  of  urine  is  common  in  these  cases,  calling  for 
the  use  of  the  ciitheter. 

Fruiisic  acid  poisoning.  The  action  of  hydro-cyanic  acid 
is  so  intense  that  death  is  often  almost  insUintaneous,  or 
there  may  be  just  time  enough  for  a  cry  of  agony.  Even  in 
less  acute  cases  the  symptoms  conie  on  within  a  fewminut-es. 
There  is  first  respiratory  difficulty,  and  then  a  period  of 
violent  conviilsive  movements,  which  are  general  throughout 
the  body,  but  especially  affect  the  expiratory  muscles. 
Voniitiiiix,  and  involuntarv  urination  and  defjecation,  occur. 
This  stai^e  is  followed  by  a  period  of  calm,  with  rapidly 
deepening  paralysis  and  cyanosis.  This  usually  is  quickly 
followed  by  dctith.  In  fact  the  whole  attack  resembles  an 
acute  asphyxia,  or  rather  is  one,  and  although  treatment  is 
rarely  successful,  it  must  be  directed  towards  maintainin 
the  action  of  th(3  respiratory  centre  in  every  possible  way- 
Should  there  be  time  for  any  attempts  at  restoration,  an 
emetic  should  be  given,  or  the  stomach  pump  used,  if  it  can 
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be  employed  at  once^  and  then  ammonia  on  a  handkerchief, 
as  strong  as  can  be  borne  by  the  patient,  should  be  inhaled, 
and  other  stimulants  freely  given  by  the  mouth  if  they  can 
be  swallowed,  if  not,  then  brandy  and  ether  should  be  given 
hypodermically.  Stimulant  enemata  may  also  be  made  use 
of.  Alternate  douches  of  cold  and  hot  water  are  powerful 
stimuli  to  respiration,  and  strong  faradisation  should  always 
be  applied  if  possible.  Artificial  respiration  will  most  prob-  • 
ably  be  called  for  as  soon  as  the  convulsive  stage  is  over, 
and  must  be  persevered  in,  although  the  condition  may  seem 
to  be  almost  hopeless. 

The  materials  used  for  prussic  acid  poisoning  are  usually 
either  impure  bitter  almond  oil,  or  the  pharmacopoeial,  or 
"  Scheele's "  acid,  or  some  one  of  the  soluble  cyanides  so 
largely  used  by  i)hotographers. 

'    The  only  subsUtnce  which  at  all  resembles  it  in  its  action  Nitro-benzoi. 
is  nitro-benzol,  or  artificial  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  nor  would 
the  treatment  of  poisoning  by  the  latter  differ  in  any  respect. 

CJdoral  poisoning.  As  in  the  case  of  opium  poisoiiiiig,  this  chiorai 
is  generally  a  poisoning  by  misadventure,  due  to  the  in-  p°**<'"*"«- 
creasing  habit  of  self-admiTiistration  of  drugs  by  the  laity. 
The  symptoms  resemble  in  great  measure  those  of  opium 
poisoning,  but  the  fixed  contraction  of  the  pupils  is  absent, 
and  the  circulation  is  afi'ected  quite  as  much  as  is  the 
respiration. 

Li  all  respects  of  rousing,  emetics,  etc.,  the  treatment  is  Treatment 
the  same  as  for  opium,  and  so  also  with  regard  to  elTusion, 
faradisiition  and  artificial  respiration.  It  is  even  more  im- 
[X)rtant  than  in  opium  poisoning  that  warmth  should  be  kept 
up,  and  the  administration  of  a  pint  of  hot  strong  coffee  by 
the  rectum  will  fulfil  the  indications  of  warmth  and  stimula- 
tion. 

With  regard  to  an  antagonist,  the  most  distinct  one  is 
strychnia ;  4  ni  of  the  liq.  strychnioe  may  be  injected  be- 
neath the  skin,  and  repeated  every  10  to  20  minutes  if 
necessary. 

The  irritant  and  corrosive  poisons  may  conveniently  be  irritatit  and 
grouped  together,  for  the  symj)touis  of  the  latter  only  differ  ^VmuI'^ 
from  the  former  in  their  greater  intensity.  Moreover  many 
of  the  substances  in  our  list,  in  weaker  solutions  are  irritant 
poisons,  and  corrosive  poisons  when  concentrated.  In  most 
cases  the  local  effects  are  so  marked  that  any  const  itiitional 
results  of  their  absorption  are  unnoticed. 

The  following  is  the  general  sequence  of  events  after  an  (i<nerai  course 
irritant  poison  has  been  swallowed.     There  is  fix*st  a  burning  Sritam'poteou" 

*  Ing. 
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metallic  taste  in  the  mouth  and  throat,  and  then  a  sense  of 
intolerable  pain  referred  to  the  chest,  behind  the  sternum 
(heartburn).  This  is  follovred  by  increasing  general  ab- 
dominal pain,  so  that  the  legs  are  drawn  up,  as  in  peritonitis, 
and  the  belly  becomes  tumid.  Vomiting  is  almost  invariably 
present,  and  there  is  generally  great  thirst. 

If  the  poison  has  been  taken  in  a  quantity  insufficient  to 
cause  speedy  death,  and  if  it  be  irritant  only,  and  not  corro- 
sive, the  above  are  the  chief  symptoms.  In  the  less  severe 
cases  these  may,  with  appropriate  treatment,  be  subdued  ;  on 
the  other  hand  if  the  dose  be  a  fatal  one,  the  symptoms  of 
irritation  will  quickly  be  followed  by  dyspnoea  and  increasing 
collapse,  so  that  the  patient  looks  to  be  in  the  algid  stage  of 
cholera,  and  this  will  continue  until  death  by  syncope  occurs. 

B\it  if  the  substance  be  truly  corrosive  in  its  action,  such 
as  one  of  the  concentrated  mineral  acids,  the  symptoms  are 
even  more  severe,  and  run  a  much  more  acute  course  ;  it  is 
probable  that  no  recovery  has  ever  taken  place  after  such  a 
poison  has  been  swallowed,  so  that  any  quantity  has  passed 
into  the  stomach,  although  instances  are  common  of  great 
damage  to  the  throat  and  oesophagus  being  followed  by 
recovery  ;  or,  we  should  rather  say,  by  recovery  in  the  first 
instance,  for  generally  the  consequent  cicatrisation  has  led 
to  contraction  and  stricture. 

The  damage  to  the  lips  and  throat  is  the  first  and  moet 
prominent  symptom,  and  gives  the  measure  of  the  extent  of 
the  corrosion  of  the  parts  lower  down.  The  corners  of  the 
month  will  be  marked,  and  the  tongue  and  pilate  covered, 
with  a  whitish  coat  of  slough,  "  like  a  coat  of  paint,"  if  sul- 
phuric, or  hydrochloric  acid,  or  corrosive  sublimate  has  been 
us(hI  ;  or  with  a  yellow  stain,  in  the  case  of  nitric  acid. 

In  the  presence  of  these  signs  of  corrosion  a  very  few 
minutes  will  decide  whether  the  poison  has  been  really 
swallowed.  If  so,  the  symptoms  which  have  just  been  detail^ 
will  develop,  but  more  rapidly  and  more  acutely.  The  stage 
of  collapse  is  reached  more  quickly,  and  there  are  signs  of 
actual  destruction  of  the  viscera.  The  vomit  contains  shreds 
of  sloughing  mucous  membrane,  or  it  may  be,  casts  of  whole 
sections  of  the  oesophagus.  The  abdomen  becomes  enormous- 
ly distended  with  gas.  The  dyspnoea  and  dysphagia  are  both 
intense,  and  denih  usually  occurs  within  a  few  hours. 

In  many  respects  the  treatment  of  poisoning  by  irritant 
or  corrosive  substances  is  common  to  them  all ;  and  again, 
with  regard  to  many,  there  are  some  particular  antic' otal 
drugs,  or  some  esjiecial  measures  to  be  taken  or  avoided^ 
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In  the  first  place,  the  stomach-pump  should  be  used,  unless  The  stomach 
there  be  evidence  of  such  corrosion  as  to  make  it  probable  Fo  be  vSed  °  °° 
that  the  walls  of  the  oesophagus  or  stomach  are  too  much 
damaged  for  the  tube  to  be  safely  passed.      Such  a  case 
is  indeed  practically   hopeless  from  the  first,   unless   the 
damage  be  confined  to  the  upper  part  of  the  canal. 

The  vomiting,  which  is  almost  always  present,  should  be 
encouraged  by  giving  warm  water,  and  failing  the  stomach 
pump,  the  natural  emesis  may  be  encouraged  by  mustard  and 
water,  or  by  the  injection  of  apomorphia. 

As  soon  as  the  stomach  has  been  relieved  of  the  poison, 
raw  egg  albumen,  milk,  barley  water,  arrowroot,  or  whatever 
mucilaginous  fluid  can  be  most  readily  procured,  should  be 
given.  Egg  albumen,  raw,  is  probably  the  best  of  all  in  all 
cases,  as  weU  as  having  a  special  action  on  corrosive  sublimate. 
Salad  oil  may  generally  be  given  with  good  results,  except 
in  the  case  of  phosphorous  poisoning.  The  rest  of  the 
general  treatment  of  irritant  poisoning  will  be  directed 
towards  the  symptoms  of  peritonitis  and  collapse.  The  pain 
must  be  subdued  with  full  doses  of  opiates.  The  warmth  of 
the  body  must  be  maintained,  and  the  other  signs  of  shock 
combated  by  such  stimulation  as  the  inhalation  of  ammonia, 
or  nitrite  of  amyl,  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  ether  and 
brandy,  stimulant  enemata,  faradisation  of  the  extremities, 
etc.  Morphia  by  hypodermic  injection  will  also  generally  be 
indi  atcd. 

Sperial  jxnnts  in  the  treatment  of  particular  irritant  and  special  points 

^^.<~^<,c^  «-v^:c,<^»n  f**  treatment 

corrosive  poisons.  for  particular 

I.     Fo7'  irntant  and  corrosive  acids.  for  acids. 

These  comprise  sulphuric,  nitric,  hydrochloric,  oxalic,  and 
carbolic  acids  ;  the  symptoms  in  the  ciise  of  the  first  three 
will  be  similar,  and  in  accordance  with  those  results  of 
swallowing  any  corrosive  fluid  which  have  just  been  de- 
scribed. The  acuteness  of  the  symptoms  will  vary  directly 
with  the  strength  of  the  solution,  and  inversely  with  the 
quantity  of  food  in  the  stomach.  In  all,  if  a  strong  solution 
be  actually  swallowed,  the  symptoms  will  be  of  the  most 
urgent  kind,  and  will  be  rapidly  fatal  if  not  at  once  counter- 
acted, so  that  time  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  The  stomach 
pump  may  not  safely  be  used  unless  the  acid  has  been  in 
quite  a  dilute  solution.  The  charring  in  the  case  of  nitric 
acid  is  yellow,  and  the  vomit  possesses  a  nitrous  smell.  In 
sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids,  the  lips  and  mouth  are 
whitish,  and  the  vomit  dark  or  black,  containing  charred 
shr^s  of  mucous  membrane. 
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The  treatment  lies  in  diluting  and  neutralising  the  acid  as 
quickly  as  possible,  so  that  all  remedies  should  themselves  be 
copiously  diluted.  Lime  water  (the  saccharated  is  the  best) 
whiting  and  water,  chalk  and  water,  soap  and  water, 
ordinary  washing  soda,  or  the  bicarbonates  of  soda  or  potash, 
or  any  of  the  preparations  of  magnesia,  in  solution,  are  all 
useful  alkaline  remedies.  Some  of  them  will  almost  certainly 
be  at  hand  in  any  given  case,  and  it  should  always  be  borne 
in  mind  that  "  the  nearest  remedy  is  the  best"  (Murrell). 

In  addition  to  alkalies,  milk,  olive  oil,  and  the  other 
demulcents*  mentioned  above  are  all  useful. 

In  poisoning  by  Oxalic  aHd  or  by  Salfs  of  sorrel  (the  acid 
oxalate  of  |)otash)  the  main  special  point  to  bear  in  mind  is 
that  the  alkaline  oxalates  arc  soluble  and  poisonous,  so  that 
chalk,  whiting,  lime  water,  or  magnesia  must  be  used  to 
neutralise  the  acid,  and  not  soda,  potash,  or  ammonia,  or  the 
carbonates  of  any  of  thcvse.  Oxalic  acid  poisoning  is  rather 
common  and  is  freciuently  suicidal.  The  symptoms  are  those 
already  detailed,  siive  that  collapse  is  often  disproportionately 
marked,  and  that  dciith  may  be  very  speedy. 

Carbolic  arid  pdsouing  is  now  perhaps  the  commonest  of 
all  forms  of  poisoning  by  misadventure,  and  is  also  used  for 
the  puq)oses  of  suicide.  Its  corrosive  action  is,  in  concen- 
trated solutions,  very  ctnispicuous,  but  the  destruction  does 
not  extend  deeply  into  the  tissues.  The  mouth  and  jaws  are 
usually  covered  with  a  white,  leathery  pellicle.  The 
symptoms  are  those  of  poisoning  by  any  corrosive  fluids,  but 
pain  is  even  more  intense  than  in  the  case  of  the  other  acids, 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  collapse,  and  other  symptoms  of 
the  gravest  local  injury  are  not  so  manifest,  nor,  is  the  whole 
course  of  events  after  the  poison  has  been  taken,  so  hurried. 

Treat meyii.  The  sulj)hates  of  magnesia,  or  soda,  in  half 
ounce  doses  in  a  tumblerful  of  warm  water  should  be  given 
at  once  and  the  stomach  washed  out  with  warm  water,  or 
with  the  same  alkaline  solution  three  or  four  times,  half  a 
pint  or  so  of  the  solution  being  afterwards  left  in  the 
stomach.  In  the  absence  of  the  stomach  pump,  vomiting 
must  be  produced  by  zinc  siilphate,  mustard  and  water, 
ipecacuanha,  or  the  injection  of  apomorphia.  Later  on 
demulcents,  such  as  barley  water,  olive  oil,  etc.,  may  be 
given,  or  an  ovnice  of  castor  oil. 

Shock  is  often  very  marked  and  must  be  treated  by 
frictional  warmth,  ammonia,  etc.,  as  before  stated.  If  there 
bo  much  restlessness  chloral  should  be  given,  as  there  is  an 
?vntagonism  between  it  and  carbolic  acid, 
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The  urine  is  often  dark  and  scanty,  and  may  be  suppressed 
in  acute  carbolic  acid  poisoning.  The  carboluria  is  then 
a  grave  symptom,  but  it  often  happens  in  surgical  cases, 
that  carbolic  acid,  not  necessarily  used  in  very  large  quan- 
tities, is  absorbed  and  produces  a  similar  inky  urine. 

n.  For  corrosive  sublimate  (perchloride  of  mercury),  the  For  the  acid 
acid  nitrate  of  mercury,  etc.,  albumen  in  any  shape  (even  S5^.**  ^^' 
gluten  of  flour  is  better  than  none,  but  white  of  egg  is  best) 
should  be  freely  given,  as  an  insoluble  albuminate  is  thus 
formed.  Emesis  should  be  encouraged  by  warpi  water  or 
mustard  and  water,  if  vomiting  be  not  active  without  such 
aid.  If  the  solution  has  been  concentrated,  the  stomach 
pump  must  only  be  used  with  great  care. 

III.  Arsenical  poisoning  is  generally  effected  by  arsenious  ^'f*"*^' 
acid  (white  arsenic),  and  is  frequently  given  with  criminal  ^  ^     *' 
intent.      The  symptoms  do  not  come  on  immediately  after 
taking  the  poison.     The  vomiting  and  purging  resemble  at 

first  an  intensely  violent'  bilious  attack ;  afterwards  the 
symptoms  are  more  like  acute  cholera,  and  the  diagnosis  is 
often  obscure.  The  emesis  must  be  encouraged,  and  the 
stomach  emptied  by  the  pump.  This  should  be  followed  up 
with  oil,  switched  eggs,  or  a  mixture  of  oil  and  saccharated 
lime  water.  Magnesia  is  also  very  useful,  but  the  substance 
which  best  neutralises  the  action  of  arsenic  or  arsenious 
acid  in  solution,  is  the  freshly  prepared  hydrated  peroxide 
of  iron.  This  can  be  quickly  made  by  adding  half-an-ounce 
of  common  carbonate  of  soda  to  a  fluid  ounce  of  tinct.  or 
liq.  ferri  perchlor.,  and  filtering.  As  a  substitute,  dialysed 
iron  in  ounce  doses,  may  be  given. 

If  the  diagnosis  of  the  acute  form  of  this  poisoning  is  not 
generally  easy,  that  of  chronic  arsenical  poisoning  is  always 
difficult,  but  this  condition  does  not  fall  under  the  heading 
of  emergencies. 

IV.  Poisoning  with    antimony y    in  the    form  of  tartar  For  Antimony, 
emetic. 

The  symptoms  come  on  soon,  and  generally  the  vomiting 
is  so  violent  that  the  whole  of  the  poison  is  soon  ejected.  If 
not,  the  symptoms  resemble  those  of  arsenical  poisoning,  but 
there  is  more  depression.  The  treatment  is  the  same  as  in 
arsenical  poisoning  ;  but  in  addition,  Uninin  should  be  given 
in  the  form  of  very  strong  tea  or  coffee,  or  by  means  of 
preparations  of  oak  or  cinchona  bark,  or  of  Umnic  acid  itself. 

V.  Poisoning  with  phosphorus.     This  is  usually  taken  in  Phosphorous 
the  form  of  beetle  paste,  or  rat  paste,  or  sometimes  by  swal-  p°*^^^** 
lowing  the  h^ds  pf  lucifer  matches.    In  these  cases  the 
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symptoms  declare  themselves  quickly  after  the  poison  has 
been  taken,  and  are  generally  prolonged  over  days,  or  it  may 
be  weeks.  The  prominent  symptoms  are  great  thirst,  with 
heartburn,  and  violent  vomiting,  the  vomit  being  phospho- 
rescent in  the  dark,  and  the  breath  smelling  strongly  of  the 
poison. 
Acate  and  «ub-  The  result  will  mainly  depend  on  whether  the  vomiting  be 
acute  poisoning,  guflfjcidt^iy  active  to  prevent  an  absorption  of  a  really  poison- 
ous amount.  If  the  quantity  absorbed  be  large,  the  symp- 
toms remain  acute ;  haematemesis  and  bloody  purging  are 
often  present,  with  cramps,  and  finally  coma.  But  if  only  a 
small,  but  still  poisonous  quantity  has  been  taken  (say  ^  to 
1  gr.),  after  the  first  indications  of  irritiition  have  passed 
over,  the  symj)toms  usually  subside  for  a  day  or  two,  and 
then  the  signs  of  acute  atrophy  of  the  liver  begin  to  declare 
themselves.  Then  the  jaundice  deepens,  and  a  comatose, 
typhoid  condition,  with  delirium,  generally  ends  in  death  in 
a  few  days,  although  in  some  of  the  milder  cases  recovery 
may  take  place.  The  early  treatment  of  the  poisoning  does 
not  di Her  from  that  of  other  irritants,  save  that  oil,  in  which 
j)h()sph()rus  is  soluble,  should  never  be  employed  with  the 
idea  of  soothing  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane.  After  the 
stomach  has  been  emptied  of  its  contents  either  naturally  or 
with  the  stomach  pump,  mucilage,  magnesia  in  barley  water, 
or  similar  demulcent  fluids  may  be  given.  The  only  drug 
which  seems  to  have  any  action  in  preventing  the  liver 
changes,  is  the  French  oil  of  turpentine  in  full  repeated 
doses  of  15  Tl\  to  5ss. 

Chronic  phosphorous  poisoning,  phosphorous  necrosis,  etc., 
cannot  here  be  discussed,  as  they  do  not  occur  as  emer- 
gencies. 

VI.  Pfnsonifig  hy  caustic  alkaJies  and  their  carbonates. 
This  form  of  poisoning  is  rare,  but  potash  or  so<la  lye  is 
sometimes  t^iken.  The  symptoms  are  those  of  ordinary  irri- 
Uxnt  poisoning,  except  that  violent  purging  is  generally  a 
prominent  symptom.  In  the  treatment,  the  question  of  the 
Tise  of  the  stomach-pump  must  be  decided  by  the  amount  of 
ciiustic  destruction.  Weak  acids,  such  as  vinegar  and  water,  or 
any  of  the  dilute  pharmacoixeial  acids,  should  always  be  given. 

Pvisonfuis  finds.  A  form  of  acute  gastro-intestinal  irri- 
Uition,  often  so  severe  as  to  justify  the  term  poisoning,  is  not 
infro(iuent  as  a  result  of  eating  shell  fish,  especially  mussels. 

In  the  treatment,  an  emetic  should  be  given  in  the  first 
place,  and  afterwards  a  full  dose  of  castor-oil  with  20  to  30 
n\  of  laudanum,  chlorodyne,  or  of  som^  similar  sodativ^, 
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This  is  to  be  repeated  if  necessary.  Atropia  is  here  also  in- 
dicated, although  not  so  distinctly  as  in  the  case  of  poisoning 
by  muscarin.  The  manner  of  administering,  and  the  dose, 
are  the  same  as  in  the  following  case. 

Mushroom  poisoning  should  not  go  without  mention,  al-  Mushrooms, 
though  in  London  cases  are  rare.      !Most  fungi,  edible  or 
inedible,  may  produce,  if  improperly  cooked,  symptoms  of  a 
mild  degree  of  irritant  poisoning,  similar  to  those  which  have 
been  mentioned,  and  which  may  be  treated  in  a  similar  way. 
But  cases  of  true  muscarin  poisoning  exhibit  a  much  higher  Muscarin 
grade  of  toxic  symptoms.    The  fungi  which  contain  muscarin  p*'^"****- 
or  some  similar  alkaloid  are  not  very  numerous  in  England, 
the  principal  one  being  the  fly  fungus  (amanita  muscaria). 
When  the  more  actively  poisonous  fungi  have  been  eaten,  as 
a  rule  great  cerebral  excitement  is  caused,  in  addition  to  the 
more  strictly  irritative  effects  on  the  alimentary  tract. 

In  the  antagonism  between  muscarin  and  atropia  we  have  AntRgonism 
perhaps  the  best  example  of  this  mode  of  the  physiological  ^"^  »"^op^*- 
action  of  drugs.  Digitalis  also,  though  in  a  less  degree,  is 
antagonistic  to  muscarin.  Whenever,  therefore,  the  symp- 
toms of  mushroom  poisoning  are  grave,  and  especially  if  there 
be  delirium  or  mania,  atropia  should  be  given,  say  iij  to  v  n\ 
of  the  liq.  atropine,  by  the  mouth,  or  ij  n\  subcutaneously, 
or  as  an  alternative  treatment,  full  doses  of  the  tincture  or 
infusion  of  digitalis  may  be  administered.  In  other  respects 
the  treatment  should  consist  in  removing  the  poison  from  the 
alimentary  tract  as  soon  as  possible,  by  means  of  emetics,  etc., 
and  in  allaying  the  irritation  by  demulcents.* 

•  For  further  information  as  to  the  treatment  of  cases  of  poisoning, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Dr.  Murrell's  oxcellont  little  pocket  book 
(•*  What  to  do  in  cases  of  Poisoning,"  II.  K.  Lewis,  1884),  to  which 
also  the  Author  is  much  indebted. 
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OF    THE    ADMINISTRATION    OF 

ANiESTHETICS. 


By  Joseph  Mills. 
Administrator  of  Ancesihetics  to  8L  Barthohmeufs  HospUaL 


CHAPTER   XXX. 

An^sthitics  are  administered  to  patients  to  prevent 
their  feeling  pain  during  surgical  operdtions ;  for  the 
diminution  of  pain  in  labour ;  to  produce  relaxation  of 
muscles,  as  in  reducing  dislocations  or  in  setting  fractured 
bones. 

They  are  also  given  to  assist  the  medical  man  in  making 
a  diagnosis,  as  in  obscure  abdominal  tumours,  examinations 
of  diseased  joints,  or  in  the  detection  of  malingering. 

Though  it  is  a  great  thing  to  be  able  to  say  that  jiatients 
can  in  a  few  minutes  be  placed  in  such  a  profound  sleep 
that  they  are  quite  insensitive  to  pain,  and  are  unconscious, 
this  is  not  all  that  can  be  said  in  favoiir  of  anaesthetics.  By 
their  means  a  patient  may  be  brought  to  a  state  of  perfect 
stillness,  so  that  many  operations  which  could  not  be  done 
before  the  days  of  anaesthesia,  becjiuse  of  the  pitient's 
struggles,  are  now  performed  with  comparative  ease. 

Again,  as  the  patient  does  not  feel  ]:)ain,  more  time  can 
be  spent  in  the  performance  of  the  operation,  in  ligaturing 
all  the  smaller  vessels  and  in  manv  of  the  minor  details  on 
which  to  a  grciit  extent  its  success  depends.  As  there  is 
less  difficulty  in  pcrsiiading  patients  to  undergo  operations, 
many  more  are  now  performed.  To  the  surgeon,  also,  it  is 
a  great  comfort  that  he  can  do  what  is  necessary  for  his 
patient  without  giving  pain,  and  without  the  struggles  and 
screams  which  were  formerly  witnessed. 

The  frequent  use  of  anaesthetics  in  medical  and  surgical 
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practice  renders  their  administration  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant subjects  for  investigation.  In  the  hands  of  those  well 
acquainted  with  their  use  they  are  capable  of  bringing  the 
greatest  relief  to  sufferers,  and  of  facilitating  the  work  of 
the  medical  man ;  but  if  used  carelessly  or  with  insufficient 
knowledge  of  their  action,  their  admmistration  is  accom- 
panied not  only  by  additional  anxiety  and  annoyance  to 
the  surgeon,  but  by  the  greatest  danger  to  the  patient. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  there  is  no  danger  at  all 
when  anaesthetics  are  used  by  those  who  are  experienced  in 
their  employment,  for  sensibility  and  life  are  so  clopely 
allied,  that  a  patient  cannot  be  deprived  of  the  one  without 
there  being  of  necessity  some  risk  to  the  other,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  the  danger  is  least  when  they  are  given  judiciously 
and  by  one  accustomed  to  their  administration. 

As  any  medical  man  may  be  called  upon  at  any  time  to 
give  an  anaesthetic,  it  is  highly  important  that  every  one 
should  make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  best 
and  safest  means  of  administering  one,  or  more,  of  those 
commonly  in  use,  so  that  in  any  emergency  he  may  be  able 
to  produce  and  maintain  ana3sthesia,  leaving  the  operator 
free  from  all  care  and  anxiety  except  that  which  the  opera- 
tion itself  entails. 

Not  only  must  the  administrator  depend  entirely  on  his 
own  judgment,  but  he  must  give  to  the  administration  the 
whole  of  his  attention,  and  must  not  interest  himself  in,  or 
in  any  way  assist  jit,  the  operation. 

It  is  quite  possilile  for  the  operator  to  superintend  the 
administration  of  the  anaesthetic,  or  for  the  administrator  to 
assist  in  the  operation,  provided  all  be  going  well,  both  with 
the  operation  and  the  administration,  but  in  the  critical  part 
of  the  operation,  in  vain  does  the  nervous  administrator  look 
for  the  guidance  of  the  operator,  who  is  compelled  at  this 
period  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  his  own  work ;  so,  on 
the  other  hand,  when  any  difficulty  occurs  with  the 
anaesthetic,  the  administrator  cannot  lend  a  hand  to  the 
operator,  and  as  difficulties  in  the  operation  are  not  un- 
commonly almost  simultaneous  with  alarming  symptoms  to 
the  patient  (for  example,  a  sudden  gush  of  blood,  accom- 
panied by  syncope),  the  operator  and  the  administrator 
must  each  be  thoroughly  competent  to  take  the  entire 
control  of  hia  own  department. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  history  of  anaesthesia,  History  of 
should  read  Snow  on  "Anaesthetics,*'  the  works  of  Sir  J.  ^^^"^^^ 
Simpson,  Vol.  II.,  and  a  very  interesting  account  of  the 
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modern  history,  written  by  Sir  James  Paget  in  "  The 
Nineteenth  Century,"  for  December,  1879,  entitled  ''Escape 
from  Pain,  the  History  of  a  Discovery." 

In  1799,  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  produced  anasstnesia  by 
himself  inhaling  nitrous  oxide  gas,  and  he  recommended  its 
use  in  surgery. 

In  1844,  Horace  Wells,  a  dentist  of  Hartford,  inhaled 
the  nitrous  oxide  gas  himself,  successfully  gave  it  to  fourteen 
or  fifteen  {mtients,  and  then  went  to  exhibit  its  effects  at 
Boston  for  extraction  of  a  tooth.  "  Unfortunately  for  the 
exi)erimentvS,'*  writes  Wells,  "the  bag  was  withdrawn  too 
soon,  and  the  p;itient  was  but  partially  under  its  influence 
when  the  tooth  was  extracted.  He  testified  that  he 
ex|)erienccd  some  pain,  but  not  as  much  as  usually  attends 
the  operation.*'  After  witnessing  this  solitary  experiment 
the  audience  pronounced  it  a  humbug  affair  and  an  im- 
position. Wells  was  hissed  away,  and  for  a  time  gave  up 
the  profession  in  disgust. 

In  1846,  Morton,  a  former  pupil  of  Wells,  whd  was 
present  when  he  failed  to  produce  complete  anaesthesia 
with  the  gas,  applied  to  him  for  particulars  concerning  its 
manufacture  ;  for  this  purpose  he  was  referred  to  Jackson, 
a  chemist,  who  advised  him  that  sulphuric  ether  was  more 
easily  obtained,  and  had  much  the  same  effect. 

Morton  proved  the  efficiency  of  ether  on  El^en  Frost,  for 
the  extraction  of  a  tooth,  and  then  gave  it  at  the  Mas- 
siichusetts  hospital  to  a  patient  from  whom  Dr.  Warren 
removed  a  tumour  of  the  neck,  on  16th  Octolxsr,  1846; 
this  then  is  reullv  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  the 
practice  of  producing  anirsthesia  for  siu-gical  operations. 

On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  it  was  first  given  by  Mr. 
Kobinson  to  Miss  Lonsdale,  in  the  surgery  of  Dr.  Boot^  of 
(Jnwer  Stretit,  for  the  extraction  of  a  tooth  on  the  19th  of 
December,  ltS46.  Two  days  later  it  was  given  to  two  of 
Mr.  Liston's  j)atients  at  University  College  Hospital  for 
amj)ut<ition  of  the  thigh,  and  for  avulsion  of  the  toe  nail — 
and  it  then  came  into  very  general  use  until  the  November 
following,  when  Sir  James  Simpson  discovered  the  proper- 
ties of  ciiloroform,  which  for  a  time  almost  entirely  super- 
seded ether. 

Th(>u«^'h  Sir  J.  Simpson  was  the  first  to  use  pure  chloro- 
form, it  had  previously  been  used  in  the  form  of  "  Chloric 
Ether"  (a  mixture  of  chloroform  and  alcohol)  at  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  by  Sir  William  Lawrence  and  Mr. 
Holmes  Coote. 
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The  popular  notion  that  ansesthetics,  especially  chloro-  Fit  sntjecu  for 
form,  are  inadmissible  m  cases  of  heart  disease,  is  erroneous. 
The  only  affection  of  the  heart  which  contra-indicates  their 
use  is  fatty  degeneration,  which  is  extremely  difficult  to 
diagnose.  And  if  it  be  necessary  for  a  patient  with  fatty 
disease  to  undergo  an  operation  he  would  be  as  likely  to 
die  of  the  shock  of  the  operation  without  an  anaesthetic  as 
from  the  anaesthetic,  cautiously  and  properly  administered. 
Patients  with  slight  valvular  disease,  who  are  otherwise 
healthy,  take  ansesthetics  very  well.  Drunkards  and  those 
who  habitually  indulge  in  alcohol  take  them  badly. 

It  is  impossible  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  the  importance  Preoaration  of 
of  having  a  patient  properly  prepared  before  an  anaesthetic  ^  ^^ 
is  given ;  this  is  of  course  out  of  the  question  in  cases  of 
accident  or  emergency,  but,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  is  easy 
enough.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  bowels  are  acting 
properly,  and  if  necessary,  a  purgative  should  be  given  a 
day  or  two  beforehand.  No  food  should  be  taken  for  four 
or  five  hours  before  the  time  appointed  for  the  operation. 
When  th^s  is  fixed  for  the  early  morning,  unless  the  patient 
be  very  weak,  it  is  best  to  give  nothing  after  awakening. 
When  the  patient  is  in  such  a  state  as  to  require  constant 
feeding,  a  little  beef  tea  with  some  brandy  or  champagne 
may  be  given  three  hours  before  the  operation.  It  is  very 
important  that  the  stomach  should  be  empty  at  the  time  an 
anaesthetic  is  taken,  not  only  on  account  of  the  danger  to 
the  patient  of  being  choked  by  some  undigested  portion  of 
food  being  vomited  into  the  pharynx,  and  at  the  next 
inspiration  drawn  into  the  larynx  or  trachea,  and  so  pro- 
ducing asphyxia ;  but  also  on  account  of  the  faintness, 
which  is  so  commonly  seen  both  before  and  after  the 
vomiting.  This  syncope  is  generally  most  marked  before 
the  vomiting,  after  which  it  frequently  passes  off,  though  it 
may  continue  for  some  hours. 

Vomiting  is  almost  sure  to  occiu*  if  the  stomach  contains 
food,  and  it  may,  and  docs  sometimes  happen  when  proper 
preparation  has  bo(?ii  made.  In  the  former  case  the  vomit- 
ing lasts  much  longer,  and  is  accompanied  by  much  greater 
syncope  than  in  the  latter ;  moreover,  patients  with  loaded 
stomachs  always  take  an  anaesthetic  abnormally  ;  this  is 
inost  noticeable  in  children.  They  are  generally  a  longer 
time  going  under  the  influence,  and  require  a  larger  quantity 
of  the  anaesthetic,  and  when  under,  they  may,  although 
apparently  deeply  narcotised,  start  and  cry  out  at  the  com- 
mencement or  at  any  time  during  the  operation,  or  they 
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may  remain  in  a  state  of  such  deep  narcotism  that  it  is 
impossible  to  rouse  them  for  perhaps  half  an  hour,  during 
the  whole  of  which  time  they  are  in  a  dangerous  state  from 
syncope. 

And  now  with  regard  to  the  choice  of  an  anaesthetic. 
Those  most  commonly  in  use  are  nitrous  oxide  gas,  chloro- 
form, ether,  and  bichloride  of  methylene. 

Nitrous  oxide  is  suitable  for  very  short  operations  only, 
so  that  for  ordinary  surgical  cases  the  choice  rests  between 
ether  and  chloroform,  or  bichloride  of  methylene,  the  last 
two  being  similar  in  action,  though  some  consider  less  sick- 
ness is  caused  by  the  methylene. 

Sir  James  Simpson  says,  "As  an  inhaled  anesthetic 
agent,  chloroform  possesses  over  sulphuric  ether  the  follow- 
ing advantages : — 

''1.  A  much  less  quantity  of  chloroform  than  ether  is 
requisite  to  produce  the  aniBsthetic  effect. 

"2.  Its  action  is  much  more  rapid  and  complete,  and 
generally  more  persistent. 

"  3.  The  inhalation  and  influence  of  chloroform  are  far 
more  agreeable  and  pleasant  than  that  of  ether. 

"4.  Considering  the  small  quantity  requisite,  as  com- 
pared with  ether,  the  use  of  chloroform  is  less  expensive. 

"  5.  Its  perfume  is  not  unpleasant,  but  the  reverse ,  and 
the  odour  of  it  does  not  remain  for  any  length  of  time 
o])stinately  attached  to  the  clothes  of  the  attendant,  or 
exhaling  in  a  disagreeable  form  from  the  lungs  of  the 
patient,  as  so  frequently  happens  with  ether. 

"  G.  Being  required  in  a  much  less  quantity,  it  is  much 
more  portable  and  transmissible  than  ether. 

"  7.  No  special  kind  of  inhaler  or  instrument  is  necessary^ 
for  it«  exhibition." 

With  the  exception  of  "2,  its  action  is  much  more  rapid 
and  complete"  (improvements  in  ether  inhalei-s  having  now 
rendered  the  action  of  ether  more  rapid  and  quite  as  com- 
plete as  chloroform),  all  the  advantages  which  Simpson 
claimed  for  chloroform  over  ether  must  be  allowed  to  hold 
good. 

Chloroform  has  even  yet  another  advantage  over  ether 
which  might  have  been  claimed  for  it,  which  is  that  it  does 
not  so  greatly  irritate  the  air  passap;es. 

But  ether  possesses  over  chloroform  one  advantage  so 
great  as  to  more  than  turn  the  balance  in  its  favour, 
on'hear?'  ^^***'      ^^^  wfiereos  ether  sfirnulateSy  chlorofoijn  is  apt  io  depress, 
aouon.  the  heart's  action.     During  the  administration  of  chloroform 
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there  is  sometimes  very  alanning  syncope,  which  rarely 
occurs  with  ether. 

From  experiments  on  animals  it  appears  that  the  heart 
may  be  paralysed  by  chloroform,  but  not  by  ether. 

Then  again  the  vomiting  which  frequently  accomjmnies 
the  administration  of  an  anaesthetic,  as  a  rule  lasts  longer 
after  chloroform  than  after  ether. 

Ether  then  seems  to  be  the  sater,  and  so  snould  be  used 
in  all  suitable  cases. 

The  following  are  the  cases  in  which  ether  is  not  recom-  chiorofom, 

J    J  o  when  to  be  pre- 

menaed  : —  fezred  to  etEer. 


1.  Children. 

2.  Old  people. 

3.  Midwifery. 

4.  Operations  on  mouth  or 

nose. 

5.  Operations  on  the  eye. 

6.  liigature  of  large  arteries. 

7.  Setting  of  fractures. 


8.  Obstructed  respiration* 

9.  Bronchitis. 

10.  Emphysema. 

11.  Empyema. 

12.  Phthisis. 

13.  Laryngitis. 

14.  Patients  under  opium. 

15.  Advanced  kidney  disease. 


(1.)  Children  under  ten  or  twelve  years  take  chloroform 
very  well ;  but  are  readily  asphyxiated  by  ether,  and  are 
frightened  by  the  apparatus. 

2.)  People  over  sixty  or  sixty-five  years  take  chloroform 
well,  with  uttle,  if  any,  struggling ,  but  are  greatly  irritated 
by  ether,  especially  if,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  bronchitis. 

(3.)  Ab  the  first  stages  of  the  inhalation  of  ether  are  far 
more  unpleasant  than  those  of  chloroform,  and  as  the  first 
stages  on'y  are  requisite  during  the  j)ains  of  labour,  chloro- 
form, which  is  exceedingly  well  borne  in  these  cases,  is 
preferable. 

(4.)  As  the  influence  of  chloroform  lasts  longer  than  that 
of  ether  it  is  preferable  for  operations  on  the  mouth  and 
nose.  In  these  cases  chloroform  possesses  other  advan- 
tages over  ether,  in  that  it  may  readily  be  given  on  a  piece 
of  lint,  or,  better  still,  through  a  tube  inserted  into  the 
mouth  or  nostril  without  obstructing  the  operator ;  more- 
over, its  administration  is  not  so  likely  to  be  accompanied 
by  coughing,  nor  does  it  occasion  such  a  flow  of  viscid 
saliva.  These,  in  operations  such  as  that  for  cleft  palate, 
are  important  considerations,  for  the  operator  requires  the 
parts  to  be  as  still  as  possible,  and  it  is  necessary  for  him  to 
get  a  good  view  without  having  to  be  perpetually  sponging 
out  saliva  from  the  fauces. 
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(5.)  In  operations  on  the  eye,  chloroform  may  be  given 
on  lint,  without  ol>structing  the  light  or  impeding  the 
operators  hands,  as  sometimes  happens  with  an  ether 
inhaler ;  and  as  its  inhalation  does  not  occasion  so  much 
congestion  and  ha;morrhage,  it  is  generally  preferred  to 
ether  in  ophthalmic  surgery. 

(6.)  For  the  ligature  of  large  arteries,  such  as  the  subcla- 
vian, chloroform  is  prefenil)le,  because  the  veins  are  so 
distended  during  the  administration  of  ether  as  to  render 
the  operation  more  difficult  and  more  dangerous. 

(7.)  In  cases  of  fracture,  which  require  an  anaesthetic 
whilst  the  parts  are  being  placed  in  a})position  during  the 
time  the  muscles  are  relaxed,  chloroform  is  preferable, 
because  j)iitieiits  recover  from  its  effects  quietly,  the  in- 
halation of  ether  being  sometimes  followed  by  a  state  of 
delirium  and  struggling  which  would  be  likely  to  displace 
the  fractured  ends  of  the  bone  and  necessitate  their  re- 
adjustment. 

(8  to  15.)  Patients  who  are  suffering  from  any  obstruction 
to  the  respiration,  whether  the  obstruction  be  in  the  lungs 
or  in  the  air  passages,  from  pressiure  of  tumour  or  abscess 
on  the  neck,  or  from  pressure  on  the  diaphragm  from  rapid 
distension  of  the  abdomen  (as  in  cases  of  intestinal  obstruc- 
tion, hernia,  etc.),  and  patients  under  the  influence  of  opium; 
not  only  take  ether  badly,  hut  its  inhalation  is  likely  to  be 
followed  in  some  of  these  c^ses  by  bronchitis  or  haemoptysis, 
in  others,  by  a  dusky,  drowsy,  state,  in  which  the  patient 
may  gradually  die. 
Ad7nfniRtmtif)n  Su[)posing  now  that  chloroform  has  been  chosen  as  the 
of  chiorofoMu.    j^^^^j^j.   suit^ible  anaesthetic,   the  following  are   the   general 

directions  for  its  safe  inhalation. 
A  third  person       Artificial  tccth  should  be  removed  before  any  anaesthetic 
preliijiu'*^  is  administered  ;  cases  have  occuiTcd  in  which,  by  becoming 

detached  they  have,  fallen  into  the  pharynx. 

It  is  a^ilvisiible  that  no  anaesthetic  should  be  given  except 
in  the  presence  of  a  third  person,  bec^tuse  assistance  may  be 
required  (nlher  in  restraining  any  struggling  which  may 
occur,  or  in  restoring  animation.  Moreover,  owing  to  the 
extraordinary  dreams  which  sometimes  occur  during  ansBs- 
thesia,  women  have  occasionally  been  induced  to  bring 
serious  accus^itions  against  medical  men,  which  might  easily 
haN'c  heen  disj)rove(l  had  a  witness  been  present. 

The  pure  chloroform  only  should  be  used;  Duncan  and 
Flockhart  have  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  makers. 

No  inhaler  is  necessary. 
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All  that  is  required  is  to  cut  a  piece  of  lint  about  12-iiL 
by  6-in.,  and  fold  it  so  as  to  form  a  square  of  6-in. 

A  chloroform  drop  bottle  which  holds  one  ounce  is  the 
most  convenient  size — a  stock  bottle  containing  two  or  three 
ounces  of  chloroform  being  at  hand,  if  required. 

The  patient  should  be  in  the  recumbent  position,  and  55j|u5o^  °' 
should  have  none  but  light  garments  on,  and  these  must  be 
loose  about  the  neck  and  abdomen.  It  is  better  for  the 
patient  to  lie  on  the  back  while  anassthesia  is  being  pro- 
duced, even  if  during  the  operation  he  be  required  to  be  on 
the  side ;  because  in  the  former  position  the  administrator 
has  more  control  over  him ;  for  example,  when  lying  on  the 
side  patients  sometimes  bury  the  face  in  the  pillow  so  as 
to  prevent  a  continuance  of  the  administration.  The  head 
should  not  be  much  raised ;  as  a  rule  one  pillow  is  better 
than  two ;  if  two  are  used,  the  lower  one  should  be  placed 
partly  under  the  shoulders,  so  as  to  make  a  gradual  incline, 
and  to  prevent  .the  head  being  tilted  forward  and  thus 
obstructing  the  respiration.  It  is  well  to  commence  bv 
sprinkling  about  five  drops  of  chloroform  on  the  lint,  which 
should  be  held  about  two  inches  from  the  patient's  face, 
just  to  allow  him  to  become  accustomed  to  the  vapour.  In 
a  few  seconds,  without  removal  of  the  lint,  a  little  more 
chloroform  may  be  added,  and  the  lint  turned  so  that  the 
wet  side  may  be  towards  the  face.  When  more  chloroform 
is  added,  the  lint  should  be  held  two  inches  from  the  face, 
but  as  the  chloroform  evaporates  it  may  be  gradually 
approximated,  so  that,  at  the  time  when  it  is  necessary  to 
add  more  chloroform  the  lint  rests  on  the  face ;  when  more 
chloroform  has  been  added,  the  lint  should  be  turned  and 
the  administration  continued  as  before,  the  quantity  of 
chloroform  sprinkled  being  slightly  increased  each  time. 
Care  should  be  taken  that  the  part  of  the  lint  which  is  wet 
with  chloroform  be  not  allowed  to  touch  the  face,  as  it  is 
apt  to  blister. 

Of  the  many  different  kinds  of  chloroform  inhaler,  that  inhaien. 
invented  by  Clover^s  the  most  ingenious  and  the  best,  being 
so  constructed  as  to  insure  a  mixture  of  3  to  4  per  cent,  of 
chloroform  to  air,  which  is  said  to  be  the  safest  proportion. 
Junker's  is  also  a  very  useful  aj)paratus  see  p.  416),  but  the 
advantages  of  the  lint  are  cleanliness,  simplicity,  and  the 
regularity  with  which  the  vapour  can  be  supplied. 

At  first  it  is  unadvisal)le  for  the  patient  to  be  held,  but  Restraint  of 
when  the  chloroform  begins  to  take  eficct  and  produces  ex-  p*^"®°*»  ^^ 
citement,  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  be  restrained  sufficiently 

26 
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to  allow  the  administration  to  bo  continued  and  to  prevent 
his  doing  any  damage  with  his  arms  or  legs,  but  it  is 
not  necessary,  as  a  rule,  to  keep  him  absolutely  still ;  in- 
deed it  is  unadvisable,  for  in  most  cases  the  greater  the 
resistince  offered  to  the  patient  the  greater  the  amount  of 
struggling. 

Adults  stiiii^rgle  most,  and  men  more  than  women,  and  the 
subjects  of  delirium  tremens  and  drunkards  always  give  great 
trouble  during  this  stage  ;  but  in  any  case  the  struggling  is 
least  when  the  administration  is  regular  and  gradual. 

When  an  unusual  amount  of  excitement  occurs  the  chloro- 
form should  be  contirnied  unless  the  respiration  be  impeded, 
in  which  case  it  should  be  discontinued  for  a  few  inspirations. 
If  a  sufficient  (juantity  of  chloroform  be  not  given  during  this 
stage,  either  the  stru^'gling  will  be  unnecessarily  prolonged, 
or  some  recovery  from  the  effects  having  tiiken  place,  perhaps 
two  or  three  of  these  stages  will  be  induced  in  the  one  ad- 
ministration. W  hilst  struggling,  the  respinition  is  often  very 
deep ;  a  full  inspiration  occurs  and  there  is  a  long  pause  be- 
fore cxi)iration.  Care  must  therefore  be  taken  that  the 
vapour  is  not  given  too  strong,  because  as  the  lungs  remain 
80  long  filled  with  the  vapour  a  good  deal  is  absorbed. 

The  muscular  excitement  generally  subsides  gradually,  and 
the  patient  passes  into  a  state  of  slumber  with  more  or  less 
snoring  and  relaxation  of  the  muscles. 

It  is  well  to  stop  the  administration  for  a  few  seconds  as 
soon  as  the  patient  is  under  the  influence,  especially  when 
there  has  been  much  struggling,  because  of  the  cumulative 
property  of  chloroform.  Its  effects  often  become  more  in- 
tense after  its  administration  has  been  stopped.  This  is  no 
doubt  due  to  a  portion  remaining  in  the  lungs  and  being 
afterwards  absorbed. 
Patient  when  A  patient  is  g(^nerally  said  to  be  ready  for  the  operation 
atron.  ^'^  "^^^  to  be  commenced,  when  touching  the  inner  border  of  the 
eyelid  or  ocular  conjunctiva  with  the  finger  produces  no 
reflex  action.  In  some  cases  it  is  necessary  that  touching 
the  cornea,  which  is  far  more  sensitive  than  the  sclerotic 
conjunctiva,  should  produce  no  reflex  action. 

But  the  eye  is  by  no  means  a  certain  test,  as  its  sensibility 
varies  so  much  in  different  people,  and  the  patient  cannot 
usually  be  said  to  be  "  ready  "  unless,  in  addition  to  the  loss 
of  reflex  action  of  the  conjunctiva,  there  be  also  general  re- 
laxation and  more  or  less  snoring.  C-onstantly  touching  the 
eye  should  be  avoided  while  the  patient  is  being  got  under, 
for  this  will  to  a  great  extent  deprive  it  of  its  sensibility, 
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and  80  lead  the  administrator  to  imagine  the  patient  to  be 
more  thoroughly  narcotised  than  is  really  the  case.  After 
one  eye  has  been  touched  several  times  it  is  well  to  try  the 
effect  of  touching  the  other.  Again,  when  the  patient  is 
under  the  influence,  the  chloroform  should  be  frequently 
applied  in  small  quantities,  rather  than  in  larger  amounts 
administered  only  upon  the  reappearance  of  reflex  action. 

If  at  the  commencement  of  the  operation,  reflex  is  found 
to  be  still  present,  the  first  incision  will  cause  not  only  move- 
ments of  the  limb  which  is  being  operated  upon,  but  such 
deep  inspirations  that  a  small  quantity  of  chloroform  is 
sufficient  to  very  soon  produce  a  more  profound  anaesthesia, 
and  a  larger  dose  is  both  unnecessary  and  dangerous. 

During  the  struggling  stage  the  conjunctiva  often  becomes  condition  of 
slightly  congested,  assuming  again  its  normal  appearance  as     ®  *'*" 
the  excitement  passes  off. 

In  this  stage  also  the  pupil  is  sometimes  dilated,  but  when 
fully  under  the  influence  the  pupil  is  slightly  contracted  and 
acts  with  the  light.  In  very  deep  narcosis  only,  such  as  is 
sometimes  necessary  in  operations  on  the  more  sensitive 
parts,  as  the  eye,  genitals,  or  anus,  does  it  fail  to  act  with 
the  light. 

Dilatation  of  the  pupil  occurring  during  thorough  narcosis 
should  be  regarded  as  a  signal  of  danger,  and  the  adminis- 
tration must  be  stopped.  It  may  be  a  premonitory  symptom 
of  vomiting,  or  it  may  be  caused  by  asphyxia,  or  because 
the  patient  is  too  fully  under  the  influence. 

When  there  is  much  struggling  the  face  generally  becomes 
cSongested,  and  sometimes  slightly  livid. 

Lividity  or  pallor  may  occur  at  any  time  during  the 
narcosis,  the  former  being  caused  by  obstruction  to  the 
respiration,  the  latter  being  a  symptom  of  syncope. 

Either  of  these  changes  in  the  face  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
signal  of  danger,  and  the  administration  should  be  stopped. 

The  pulse  must  be  carefully  watched  from  the  beginning  The  pnise. 
to  the  end  of  the  administration,  for  though  it  is  possible 
that  in  some  cases  the  pulse  and  respiration  simultaneously 
cease,  there  is  no  doubt  that  very  often  the  first  warning  of 
approaching  danger  is  given  by  the  pulse,  which,  before 
stopping,  gradually  becomes  weaker  ;  it  may  be  irregular  or 
intermittent  for  many  seconds  before  any  alteration  is  ob- 
servable in  the  respiration. 

Immediately  on  the  occurrence  of  any  such  change  in  the 
pulse,  the  administration  must  be  stopped,  and  preparation 
must  be  made  for  the  application  of  restorative  means. 
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When  for  the  conyenience  of  the  operator  the  patient  is 
lying  upon  one  side,  the  radial  pulse  of  that  side  snould  not 
be  felt,  as  the  weight  of  the  body  on  the  brachial  artery  is 
apt  to  impede  or  stop  the  circulation,  and  give  rise  to  un- 
necessary alarm. 
TiM  nipiratioii.      The  respiration,  too,  is  to  be  care'fully  watched  from  the 
commencement  to  the  end  of  the  administration.     It  is  not 
sufficient  simply  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  chest  walls 
and  abdomen,  but  it  is  necessary  also  to  listen  to  the  breath- 
ing, especially  when  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  efficiency 
of  respiration,  as  the  chest  walls  and  abdomen  will  some- 
times go  on  moving  though  no  air  be  entering  the  lungs. 
Obstruction  to  the  breathing  may  take  place  in  the  bronchi, 
trachea,  or  larynx,  from  blood,  or  vomit.  It  is  most  fi*equent 
in  the  pharynx,  and  is  generally  caused  by  the  falling  back 
of  the  tongue,  or  the  approximation  of  the  glottis  to  the  back 
of  the  pharynx ;  this  is  due  to  a  faulty  position  of  the  head, 
generally  by  the  head  being  tilted  forward  and  the  chin 
being  too  near  the  sternum ;  sometimes,  though  rarely,  by 
the  head  being  thrown  too  far  back.      It  may  generally  be 
remedied  by  a  change  in  the  position  of  the  head,  by  draw- 
ing the  chin  forcibly  from  the  sternum,  or  turning  the  face 
to  one  side  to  prevent  the  tongue  falling  back.      If  the  ob- 
struction be  not  at  once  removed  by  these  means,  there 
should  be  no  delay  in  seizing  the  tongue  with  a  pair  of  dress- 
ing forcops  and  dragging  it  out  of  the  mouth,  though  such 
sev(Me  treatment  is  very  seldom  necessary. 

Some  pitients  are  not  able  to  breathe  freely  through  the 
nostrils.  In  these  cases,  when  under  an  anaesthetic,  it  some- 
times happens  that  at  each  attempt  at  inspiration  the  lips 
are  tightly  pursed  up,  or  flap  together  like  a  valve,  entirely 
preventing  the  entrance  of  air.  This  is  very  easily  remedied 
by  separating  the  lips,  but  may  cause  needless  alarm,  or 
even  asj)hyxia,  if  it  be  not  corrected. 

Infants,  after  the  completion  of  the  operation  for  hare-lip, 
very  often  are  unable  to  breathe  properly  unless  the  lower 
lip  be  drawn  down  with  the  finger  ;  they  therefore  require 
caicful  watching  during  the  recovery  from  chloroform. 

If  alarming  symptoms  commence  with  the   respiration 
there  is  less  likelihood  of  their  terminating  fatally,  provided 
they  are  observed  immediately  on  their  occurrence,  because 
the  respiration  may  be  sup])lied  artificially. 
Syncope.  The  greatest  danger  which  attends  the  administration  of 

chloroform  is  synropp. 

This  may  be  produced  by  giving  too  large  a  percentage  of 
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chlorofonn  to  air,  or  by  an  over-doee,  or  by  shock  from  the 
operation.  This  shock  is  very  marked  when,  in  the  oper- 
ation for  strabismus,  the  internal  rectus  is  divided,  the 
pulse  often  intermitting  and  remaining  feeble  for  some 
minutes.  It  is  said  also  that  the  pulse  intermits  at  the 
moment  the  cord  is  divided  in  the  operation  of  castration. 
Syncope  may  also  be  caused  by  the  loss  of  blood  during  an 
operation,  or  it  may  accompany  vomiting.  Wben  the  face 
becomes  pale  and  bedewed  with  a  cold  sweat,  the  pulse 
weak,  slow,  or  irregular,  and  the  respiration  slow  and 
shallow,  no  matter  what  the  cause  of  these  symptoms  may 
be,  the  chloroform  must  be  immediately  stopped,  and 
the  administrator  must  be  prepared  to  apply  restorative 
means. 

Sudden  stoppage  of  the  circulation  and  respiration  have 
been  said  to  occur  simultaneously  under  chloroform  without 
the  slightest  warning,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  before 
stopping,  the  pulse  generally  becomes  more  and  more  feeble, 
and  then  imperceptible  ;  the  respirations  for  a  few  seconds 
continue,  and  then  becoming  more  and  more  shallow,  cease 
also. 

The  following  directions  for  redoriv^  animation  will  be  Restoration  in 
found  useful : —  syiSSel 

Seize  the  tongue  with  forceps  and  draw  it  forwards, 
taking  care  in  doing  so  not  to  depress  the  chin  more  than  is 
necessary.  Compress  the  sternum  forcibly,  allowing  it  of 
its  own  elasticity  to  expand  ;  do  not  wait  for  the  respiration 
to  cease  before  doing  this,  for  when  alanning  symptoms  are 
observed  it  is  only  by  prompt  action  that  these  cases  can  be 
saved,  and  by  making  the  respiration  more  forcible  by 
artificial  means  in  this  early  stage,  the  heart  may  be 
stimulated. 

Give  directions  for  the  pillow  to  be  removed  from  beneath  By  wiaton's 
the  patient's  head,  and  if,  after  two  or  three  compressions  of 
the  chest,  matters  are  improved  by  this  treatment,  continue 
it,  if  not,  give  directions  for  the  patient  to  be  suspended  by 
the  legs,  liead  dotmwards,  continuing  the  respiration  by 
placing  one  hand  on  the  back  and  tJie  other  on  the  sternum, 
(This  is  called  N^laton's  method.) 

Whether  in  these  cases  of  alarming  syncope  under  chloro- 
form the  heart  be  over-distended  with  venous  blood,  which 
it  is  too  feeble  to  send  on,  or  whether,  through  dilatation  of 
the  abdominal  vessels,  the  heart  not  being  filled  has  no  blood 
to  send  on,  cannot  here  be  discussed,  nor  can  any  argument 
be  entered  into  as  to  whether  by  N^laton's  method  of  total 
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Other  methods 
of  restorat.on. 


Sylvester*!. 


Faradisation. 


Warmth,  eta 


inversion,  the  blood  is  sent  direct  to  a  previously  ansemic 
brain,  or  whether  it  is  simply  poured  from  the  relaxed 
abdominal  vessels,  through  the  inferior  cava  to  the  anaemic 
heart. 

But  of  this  there  is  no  doubt,  that  Nekton's  method  of 
total  inversion  of  the  body,  combined  with  artificial  respi- 
ration, is  the  most  efficacious  remedy  for  severe  syncope 
under  chloroform. 

As  a  rule,  the  pulse  and  respiration  are  immediately 
improved  by  this  plan,  but  it  frequently  happens, 
that  when  the  patient  is  replaced  in  the  recumbent  position, 
the  pulse  and  respiration,  which  have  been  restored  by  the 
inversion,  again  cease  ;  it  is  advisable  therefore  to  be  pre- 
pared again  to  invert  the  j>atient  if  it  appears  necessary. 

Though  N6laton's  method  api)ears  to  be  the  most  effica- 
cious, there  are  other  remedies  which  have  proved  service- 
able, mention  of  which  must  not  be  omitted,  especially  as  the 
total  inversion  of  a  heavy  patient  is  not  always  practicabl& 

Sylvester's  method  of  artificial  respiration  {vide  p.370)is  of 
great  use,  and  hits  been  successful  on  many  occasions.  Before 
commencing  this,  or  any  kind  of  artificial  respiration,  the 
tongue  should  be  drawn  forward,  and  held  with  forceps  to 
prevent  its  forming  an  obstruction  to  the  entrance  of  air. 

If  this  does  not  at  once  succeed,  itj  or  Howard's  plan, 
should  be  continued,  and  if  necessary,  persevered  with  for 
half  an  hour,  or  so  long  as  there  is  any  hope  of  recovery. 

The  faradic  current  may  be  applied,  one  pole  being  placed 
at  the  epigastrium  and  the  other  at  the  right  side  of  the 
neck,  to  try  to  induce  the  diaphragm  to  act.  The  application 
of  the  electricity  should  be  discontinued  while  the  chest  is 
being  compressed,  and  applied  while  the  arms  are  being 
raised,  in  order  to  imitate  natural  respiration,  and  also 
because  strong  and  continued  currents  appear  rather  to 
exhaust,  than  to  restore  muscular  activity. 

Ether  or  brandy  may  be  injected  hypodermically. 

A  hot  water  bottle  may  be  applied  to  the  feet,  and  friction 
to  the  legs;  warm  blankets  should  be  thrown  over  the 
patient,  and  an  enema  of  brandy  may  be  given,  or  brandy  may 
be  given  by  the  mouth  as  soon  as  swallowing  is  possible. 

Some  have  suggested  the  opening  of  windows  and  doors, 
dashing  cold  water  on  the  chest  and  face,  and  holding  nitrite 
of  amyl  to  the  nostrils ;  all  these  remedies  may  be  of  avail 
in  slight  syncope,  but  are  not  to  be  relied  upon  in  the  more 
alarming  cases. 

As  the  administrator  himself  must  attend  to  the  artificial 
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respiration,  and  not  neglect  it  for  one  moment  for  any  less 
efficacious  remedy,  he  must  let  others  apply  the  battery, 
etc.,  while  he  continues  the  respiration. 

Protoxide  of  niirogen,  nitrous  oxide,  or  laughing  gas  is  the  Nitrong  oxide 
safest  anaesthetic  to  administer,  and  the  pleasantest  to  inhale.  ^'* 
It  is  generally  said  to  be  without  taste  or  smell,  but  it  really 
has  a  slightly  sweet  taste. 

It  may  be  obtained  from  its  manufacturers,  Barth,  Coxeter,  How  stored, 
or  J.  H.  Parkinson,  compressed  into  the  Liquid  form  in  iron- 
bottles  of  various  sizes,  those  which  contain  50  gallons  and 
weigh  about  6  to  81bs.  being  the  most  useful.  As  the  label 
on  each  bottle  shows  its  weight,  both  when  full,  and  when 
empty,  the  quantity  which  any  bottle  contains  at  any  time 
may  readily  be  ascertained  by  weighing  it. 

The  weight  of  fifty  gallons  of  gas  is  15oz.,  and  this  is 
generally  sufficient  for  about  10  administrations,  so  that,  on 
an  average,  each  patient  takes  about  5  gallons  by  measure, 
or  1  ^oz.  by  weight. 

At  one  end  of  the  bottle  is  a  screw,  which,  if  slightly 
loosened  with  a  hand  spanner  or  foot  key,  allows  the  gas  to 
escape  at  right  angles  through  a  nozzle,  to  which  the  appa- 
ratus employed  in  the  administration  is  to  be  fastened. 
Before  attaching  the  apparatus  to  the  nozzle,  ascertain  that 
the  screw  is  in  good  working  order,  by  turning  it  on  and  off, 
for  considerable  force  is  sometimes  required  to  start  the 
screw  of  a  fresh  bottle,  and  then  the  gas  is  apt  to  come  out 
with  a  rush,  which  may  damage  the  apparatus,  if  it  be 
attached. 

If,  on  turning  the  screw,  the  gas  does  not  come  out  freely, 
as  is  often  the  case  in  cold  weather,  a  little  warm  water 
should  be  poured  over  the  neck  and  nozzle  of  the  bottle. 

The  apparatus  which  is  generally  used,  consists  of  a  tube,  Apparatae  for 
one  end  of  which  is  to  be  attached  to  the  nozzle  on  the  gas  Si  wle  gS^***" 
bottle,  the  other  is  connected  with  a  bag,  from  which  leads 
another  larger  tube,  ending  in  a  stop-cock,  just  where  it  is 
attached  to  the  face-piece. 

The  face-piece  has  two  valves,  which  must  be  of  sufficient 
size  to  allow  free  passage  of  inspired  and  expired  gas. 

One  valve  at  the  attachment  of  the  supply  tube  allows 
free  entrance  of  gas  to  the  face-piece  at  each  inspiration, 
but  prevents  any  exit.  The  other  communicates  with  the 
air,  and  through  this  the  expired  gas  escapes,  but  no  aii-  can 
be  admitted.  Running  round  the  edge  of  the  face-piece  is 
a  small  air  bag,  or  cushion,  which  readily  adapts  itself  to 
the  shape  of  the  face. 


administration. 
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For  the  successful  administration  of  gas  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  exclude  all  air ;  this  is  insnred  by  a 
well-constructed  apparatus  with  good  valves,  and,  above  all 
things,  by  a  well-fitting  face-piece,  which  must  be  firmly 
held  upon  the  patient's  face,  including  both  the  mouth  and 
the  nostrils. 

ito  advantagoB.  The  nitrous  oxide  gas  is  very  safe,  and,  being  almost 
without  taste  or  smell,  it  is  not  unpleasant  to  inhale. 

Its  administration  is  never  accompanied  or  followed  by 
any  distressing  symptoms,  such  as  sickness,  nausea,  or  head- 
ache; and  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  any  alteration  in  diet 
before  or  after  its  inhalation.  Unfortunately,  however,  as  it 
produces  asphyxia,  it  is  only  suitable  for  short  operations, 
such  as  extraction  of  a  tooth,  or  the  opening  of  an  abscess. 

Deuiis  of  its  Before  coramencins  the  administration,  all  air  should  be 
pressed  out  of  the  bag,  and  the  stop-cock  near  the  face-piece 
closed  ;  the  bag  may  then  bo  filled  with  the  gas,  and  the  gas 
bottle  be  placed  within  rciich,  so  that  the  bag  may  be 
replenished  when  necessary.  With  nervous  patients,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  commence  by  holding  the  face-piece  quite 
lightly  on  the  face,  allowing  them  at  first  to  breathe  air 
through  it,  and  when  they  have  become  accustomed  to  this, 
the  rest  of  the  apjKir;itus  may  be  attached,  care  being  taken 
not  to  press  the  face-piece  too  firmly  down,  until  two  or 
three  inspirations  of  gas  have  been  taken. 

In  about  one  minute,  the  breathing  becomes  slightly 
stertorous  and  the  face  congested,  when  the  operation  may 
generally  be  commenced  ;  but  if  the  nature  of  the  operation 
be  such  that  the  administration  cannot  be  continued  during 
its  performance,  it  should  not  be  begun  until  after  three  or 
four  stertorous  inspirations,  and  slight  lividity  of  the  face. 
If  the  administration  be  continued  beyond  this,  very  great 
lividity  occurs,  with  spasmodic  twit<;hingof  the  muscles,  wide 
dilatation  of  the  pupils,  and  probably  opisthotonos,  and  in 
women,  paralysis  of  the  sphincter  of  the  urethra. 

The  (nvs  In  In  cdvinff  i^as  for  df  nfal  onmitioiui.  it  is  necessary  before 

commencing  the  administration  to  place  a  small  prop  at- 
tached to  a  string  between  the  teeth  to  keep  the  mouth 
widely  open  ;  it  must  be  placed  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
teeth  about  to  be  extracted,  and  be  firmly  fixed  so  that  it  is 
not  in  the  way  of  the  oj)erator. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  administrator  should  be  provided 
with  a  more  powerful  gag,  with  which  he  can  quickly  open 
the  mouth  during  the  anajsthesia,  should  the  prop  from  any 
cause  have  been  displaced. 


dentiiitry. 
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Care  must  be  taken  that  the  teeth  which  are  extracted 
are  not  left  in  the  mouth,  as  there  is  great  danger  of  their 
then  getting  into  the  larynx  and  causing  fatal  asphyxia. 

After  the  completion  of  the  operation  it  is  better  not  to 
attempt  to  arouse  the  patient ;  if  the  prop  be  still  held 
between  the  teeth,  it  may  be  left  there  until  the  patient  has 
entirely  recovered  consciousness. 

Any  difficulty  with  the  respiration  is  generally  at  once, 
relieved  by  one  or  two  forcible  compressions  of  the  cheat, 
the  recovery  from  the  efTects  of  the  gas  being  very  rapid. 
FaintnoBs  is  best  treated  by  the  recumbent  position. 

The  ellier  which  should  be  used  for  inhalation  is  that  ai 
which  in  the  Pharmaeopceia  is  described  as  pure  ether,  that 
is,  ether  free  from  alcohol  and  water,  and  of  the  sp.  gr.  '720 ; 
or  what  is  much  cheaper,  and  apparently  quite  as  good,  the 
anhydrous  ether,  made  from  methylated  spirit  by  Macfarlane 
and  Co.,  of  Edinburgh. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  its  very  volatile  and  in-  ju 
flammable  nature,  except  as  a  caution  against  a  lighted 
candle  being  held  nciir  the  iwtient  during  its  administra- 
tion Ether  may  be  given  in  a  towel  folded  into  a  conical 
shape  to  fit  the  face,  or  in  a  felt  or  leather  mask  containing 
a  sponge;  but  when  administered  in  this  way  it  is  very 


Fig.  119.— Clover's  Elhcr  Inhaler 


disagreeable  to  the  patient,  takes  a  long  time  to  produce 
Bleep,iaacconipanied  by  much  struggling,  is  veryextraviigant, 
and  from  the  large  amount  which  escapes,  is  very  unpleasant 
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to  every  one  who  may  be  in  the  room,  or,  indeed,  in  the 

house. 

Closer*!  appa-       The  best,  simplest,  and  most  economical  way  of  giving  ether 

uuon'of  e°her.  is  bv  "  Clovcr's  Portable  Regulating  Ether  Inl^ler,    made 

by  Slessrs.  Mayer  and  Meltzer  (Fig.  179  on  previous  page). 

'*  The  object  of  this  instrument  is  to  induce  anaesthesia,  in 

part  by  the  diminution  of  oxygen  respired,  and  to  regulate 

the  strength  of  the  ether  vapour,  so  that  it  may  with 

certainty  produce  the  degree  of  quietude  wanted,  and  yet 

may  not  cause  coughing  or  great  difficulty  of  respiration." 

itBoonttniotion.      Clover's  ether  inhaler  consists  of  a  face-piece  with  an 

indicator,  which,  by  rotation,  may  be  made  to  point  to  O, 

1,  2,  3,  or  F.  (Fig.  180),  on  the  circumference  of  a  metallic 

vessel  containing  fluid  ether,  and  of  a  bag  into  and  from 

which,  the  patient  breathes. 

It  is  so  constructed,  that  when  the  indicator  is  at  O,  the 
expired  and  inspired  air  passes  to  and  from  the  bag,  without 
in  any  way  communicating  with  the  ether  chamber. 


inhaler. 


F 
Fig.  180. — Place  of  numbers  upon  Ether  Vessel, 

If  the  indicator  stands  at  F,  the  whole  of  the  air  expired 
passes  through  the  ether  vessel  into  the  bag,  and  at  inspira- 
tion, returns  from  the  bag  through  the  ether  vessel. 

When  the  indicator  is  at  2,  half  of  the  respired  air  passes 
to  and  from  the  bag  direct ;  the  other  half  passes  tnrough 
the  ether  vessel ;  and  so  on  for  the  other  numbers. 

The  air  does  not  pass  through  the  ether,  but  simply 
through  the  vessel  containing  it,  and  this  is  sufficient  to 
carry  off  a  large  amount  of  its  vapour. 
Mctimi  of  Having  poured  into  the  vessel  an  ounce  and  a  half,  or  two 

5?ith  'tii*e'*"  °  ounces  of  ether  (which  is  about  two-thirds  of  the  quantity 
which  the  measure  supplied  with  the  instrument  is  capable 
of  holding),  and  having  fixed  the  different  parts  of  the 
apparatus  together  with  the  indicator  at  O,  the  face-pieoe 
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should  be  applied  lightly  to  the  patient's  face ;  it  should  be 
raised  slightly  during  each  inspiration,  and  held  more  firmly 
during  expiration,  until  the  bag  is  njoderately  distended, 
when  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  raise  it.  The  ether  vessel 
should  now  be  rotated  so  as  to  bring  the  indicator  nearer  to 
either  of  the  figures  1. 

Let  us  suppose  each  of  the  intervals  between  0,  1,  2,  etc. 
to  be  divided  into  six  spaces.  It  will  be  found  sufficient  to 
rotate  the  vessel  one  space  at  a  time.  The  rotation  may  be 
continued  during  every  second  or  third  expiration,  unless 
the  patient  shows  any  signs  of  discomfort,  when  it  is 
advisable  to  rotate  the  vessel  back  a  little. 

It  is  necessary  to  turn  on  the  ether  very  gradually,  or  it 
cannot  be  freely  inhaled.  Should  the  bag  become  empty,  as 
often  occurs  if  the  face-piece  be  not  applied  sufficiently 
firmly  during  expiration,  it  should  be  raised  for  one  inspira- 
tion, and  re-applied  in  time  to  catch  the  expiration. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  when  using  this  instrument.  Need  of  fresh 
that  so  long  as  it  is  applied  to  the  face,  there  being  no  com-  *^' 
munication  with  the  external  atmosphere,  the  same  air  is 
respired  over  and  over  again,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to 
frequently  jemove  it  for  an  inspiration  of  fresh  air.  As  a 
rule,  while  anaesthesia  is  being  induced,  an  inspiration  of  air 
should  be  admitted  every  half  minute,  and  when  it  has  been 
induced,  every  three  or  four  inspirations  from  the  inhaler 
should  be  followed  by  one  from  the  air. 

Allowance  must  of  course  be  made  for  the  degree  of 
tolerance  of  the  vapour  which  exists  in  different  individuals ; 
if  the  respirations  are  very  shallow,  it  is  well  not  to  increase 
the  vapour  quite  so  frequently  as  when  they  are  full  and 
forcible,  which  indiaites  that  no  irritation  is  being  produced. 

Should  the  patient  show  any  signs  of  intolerance  of  the  if  there  be 
vapour,  it  is  generally  sufficient  to  admit  one  inspiration  of  *"*°*«''«^<^e- 
air,  and  for  a  time  to  give  the  vaix)ur  less  strong.  When 
given  in  this  way,  there  is  not  as  a  rule  any  struggling,  and 
if  such  occurs,  it  may  at  once  be  cut  short  by  admitting  one 
inspiration  of  air,  and  then  rotating  the  ether  vessel  two 
spaces  instead  of  one. 

In  warm  weather  it  is  rarely  necessary  to  go  much  beyond 
figure  2,  or  in  cold  weather,  beyond  figure  3. 

After  inhaling  for  two  to  three  minutes  the  anaesthesia  is  cwef  indica- 
com])lete.     There  is  at  first  considerable  congestion  of  the  thSa?'  *"** 
face,  sometimes  slight  lividity,  which  soon  passes  ofl*on  the 
admission  of  a  little  more  air.     Slight  reflex  action  may  be 
produced  by  touching  the  conjunctiva. 
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The  chief  indication  of  complete  anaesthesia  is  the  deep 
snoring.  There  is  sometimes  a  slight  spasmodic  twitching  of 
the  muscles  which  is  apt  to  lead  the  beginner  to  imagine  that 
the  patient  is  not  fully  under.  By  giving  the  vapour  more 
strongly  the  twitching  will  be  found  to  increase,  with,  per- 
haps, spasm  of  the  larynx,  lividity,  and  dilatation  of  the 
pupils.  But  if,  on  its  occurrence,  air  be  admitted  more  fre- 
quently, these  spasmodic  movements  soon  pass  off. 

When  the  patient  has  been  under  the  influence  about  two 
minutes,  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  not  requisite  to  give  the 
ether  vapour  so  strong  to  maintain  the  ansBsthesia,  as  it  was 
to  induce  it,  and  that  the  ether  vessel  may  with  advantage  be 
rotated  backwards.  The  longer  the  anaesthesia  is  maintained, 
the  less  ether  is  required,  and  the  more  frequently  should  the 
inhaler  be  removed  to  allow  inspirations  of  air. 

After  about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  it  will  be  found 
necessary  to  add  another  half-measure  of  ether. 

Any  disturbance  of  pulse  or  respiration  may  generally  be 
remedied  by  diminution  or  discontinuance  of  the  amount  of 
vai)our,  and  the  respiration  may  often  be  improved  during 
very  profound  anaesthesia,  by  drawing  the  chin  away  from 
the  sternum. 

Combined  administration  of  nitrous  oxide  and  ether. 

It  is  often  said  of  instruments  intended  to  serve  many  pur- 
poses, that  they  are  ill  adapted  to  accomplish  any  one  of 
these  ends  satisfactorily,  but  this  saying  cannot  be  applied  to 
Clover's  gas  and  ether  ihhaler  (B'ig.  181),  which  is  most  in- 
geniously devised  for  the  administration  of  these  anaesthetics, 
separately  or  combined.  It  may  be  used  for  the  administra- 
tion of  gas  alone,  or  with  any  desired  amount  of  ether 
vapour,  or  for  ether  alone,  or  for  ether  with  air,  all  of  which 
purposes  it  serves  extremely  well. 

The  advantages  of  commencing  with  gas  before  giving 
ether  are,  that  it  is  less  disagreeable  to  the  patient,  that  total 
anaesthesia  is  produced  in  a  minute,  or  a  minute  and  a  half 
without  any  stru^ling,  that  in  short  cases  the  recovery  is 
more  rapid,  less  ether  having  been  inhaled,  and  that  it  is 
less  likely  to  be  followed  by  sickness. 

The  advantages  of  this  particular  inhaler  are,  that  the  gas 
being  turned  on  with  the  foot,  leaves  the  administrator  one 
hand  free  with  which  he  may  watch  the  pulse  and  steady  the 
head,  and  that  after  a  few  inhalations  of  gas,  without  any  re- 
movals of  the  face-piece,  the  ether  may  gradually  be  turned 
on,  so  that  a  mixtiu'e  of  gas  and  ether  is  inhaled  before 
anaesthesia  is  complete.    For  although  with  ordinary  inhalers 
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it  is  poR^flile  to  pve  gas  until  aniesthesia  is  produced,  and 
then  to  siilMititute  an  ether  inhaler ;  no  ether  having  been  in- 
haled during  the  production  of  ansMithesia  it  is  in  niany 
cases  impossible  in  this  way  to  get  sufficient  ether  into  the 
patient  to  contituie  the  ariKsthesia  of  the  gas,  befoi-e  partial 
recovery  from  it«  effects  have  taken  place,  sufficient  ether 
only  having  been  inhaled  to  produce  strug^^liiig. 

The   late    Mr.    Clover    himself    preferred    keeping    the 
apparatus  in  a  tin  box,  in  one  corner  of  which  the  gas  bottle 


Fio   ]»}.—Chue/s  Gas  and  Ether  AppnraN?.* 

waa  fixed  ready  for  use,  but  the  advantage  of  fixing  the  giis 
bottle  in  a  tripod  with  folding  legs  is  that  it  enables  it  to  be 
carried  in  an  ordinary  black  leather  bag,  which  attracts  less 
attention. 

The  apjKiratus  is  made  hv  Messrs.  Maj'cr  and  Melt/er,  and  Dmrnrtion 
consists  of  a  thin  india-rubber  b;ig,  at  one  end  connected,  and  "i*"*™'"' 

•  P.  Faco-pieCfl  ;  Ro,  RcKul^tor ;  G,  India-rubber  B«g  ;  K,  Ftlier 
Veuel ;  H,  Hook  to  atlaeli  the  latter  to  a  strap  passing  round  llio 
ftdminiatrfitor's  neck ;  K,  Foot-key ;  K,  Gas  Karilier. 
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communicating  with  the  ether  vessel,  at  the  other,  with  the 
face-piece.  Inside  the  bag  there  is  a  flexible  tube,  indicated 
by  a  dotted  line  in  the  figure,  also  connected  and  communi- 
cating with  the  ether  vessel  and  face-piece.  The  communi- 
cations of  the  ether  vessel  with  the  tube  and  bag  may 
simultaneously  be  opened  or  closed,  by  turning  the  one  stop- 
cock which  is  situated  at  their  junction. 

The  communications  of  the  face-piece  with  the  bag  and 
tube  may  be  opened  and  closed  by  rotating  the  dial-like 
regulator,  Re.  As  the  communication  with  the  tube  is 
opened,  that  with  the  bag  is  closed.  By  rotating  the 
regulator,  the  letter  G,  E,  and  A,  may  successively  be 
brought  into  view.  When  only  the  letter  G  is  visible,  the 
face-piece  communicates  with  the  bag,  and  through  an 
expiration  valve,  with  the  outer  air,  but  not  with  the  tube. 
When  only  the  letter  E  is  visible  (the  stop-cock  of  the  ether 
vessel  being  open),  the  face-piece  communicates  with  the 
tube,  through  which  expired  gas  or  air  would  pass  through 
the  ether  vessel  into  the  bag  ;  and  at  inspiration  from  the 
bag  it  will  return  through  the  ether  vessel  and  tube  to  the 
face -piece.  If  this  be  compared  with  the  former  description 
of  Clover's  portable  ether  inhaler,  it  will  be  seen  that  except 
for  the  intervention  of  a  tube  between  the  face-piece  and 
ether  vessel,  this  is  precisely  the  same  action  as  takes  place 
in  the  ether  inhaler  when  its  indicator  is  at  F. 

So  also,  the  action  of  the  regulator,  when  half-way  between 
G  and  E,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  former  indicator  at  2, 
when  half  the  air  passes  direct  to  the  bag,  the  other  half 
having  first  to  traverse  the  ether  vessel  before  it  can  reach 
the  bag. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  gas  passes  direct  from  the  rarifier 
through  a  small  flexible  tube  to  the  bag,  and  not  to  the  ether 
vessel,  to  which,  being  of  metal,  this  tube  is  attached  for 
convenience  only. 

When  used  for       When  uscd  for  gas  alone,  the  regulator  is  to  be  turned  to 

gas  alone.  q^  ^y^^  facc-picce  held  firmly  on  the  face  to  prevent 
admission  of  air,  and  sufficient  gas  turned  on  with  the  foot 
to  moderately  distend  the  bag.  The  expired  gas  will  pass 
out  through  the  expiration  valve  on  one  side  of  the 
rci^ulator. 

vnr  ether  after       When  uscd  for  giving  ether,  preceded  by  gas,  3  or  4  ozs. 

"'■^^  of  ether  must  be  put  into  the  vessel,  whi«;h  itself  must  be 

plac-ed  in  warm  water  until  the  thermometer  stands  at  about 
08  or  70**.  After  about  six  inspirations,  administered  as  if 
gas  only  were  to  be  given,  the  stop-cock  of  the  ether  vessel 
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must  be  turned  on,  and  the  regulator  gradually  rotated 
towards  K  When  half  way  between  G  and  E,  the  rotation 
of  the  dial,  which  has  partly  opened  the  tube  and 
partly  closed  the  bag,  will  have  entirely  closed  the  expira- 
tion valve,  80  that  the  gas  must  now  be  turned  off  with  the 
foot. 

The  rotation  of  the  dial  towards  E  is  to  be  continued  after 
each  inspiration  until  stertor  is  produced.  After  two  or  three 
such  inspirations,  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  admit  a.  little 
air,  either  by  raising  the  face-piece  or  by  rotating  the  dial 
toEA, 

From  this  time  it  is  generally  advisable  to  admit  one 
inspiration  of  air  after  every  four,  and  in  about  ten  minutes 
after  every  two  or  three  inspirations.  If  the  ether  be  turned 
on  too  early,  or  too  strong,  it  will  cause  the  reflex  movement 
of  swallowing,  or  coughing,  and  perhaps  struggling.  If  not 
turned  on  sufficiently  early  and  treely,  the  long  continuance 
of  the  gas  generally  occasions  asphyxia,  and  spasmodic 
twitching  of  the  limbs,  which  necessitates  admission  of  air, 
and  this  in  the  early  part  of  the  administration  is  likely 
to  lead  to  partial  recovery  and  excitement. 

It  foUows  then,  that  although  for  the  patient's  comfort  it 
is  not  desirable  for  the  ether  to  be  turned  on  very  soon,  yet, 
for  the  successful  administration  by  this  method,  it  must  be 
turned  on  as  early  as  it  can  be  borne. 

When  used  for  ether  only,  the  dial  should  be  turned  to  G ;  por  ether  only: 
the  face-piece  should  be  held  firmly  during  expiration,  and 
slightly  raised  during  inspiration,  until  the  bag  has  become 
moderately  distended,  when  the  face-piece  may  be  held  firmly 
upon  the  face,  the  regulator  gradually  turned  towards  E, 
and  the  administration  proceeded  with,  as  if  gas  and  ether 
were  being  given. 

When  used  for  dental  operations,  if  it  be  desired  to  pro- 
long the  effects  of  the  gas  by  the  inhalation  of  some  ether,  it 
will  be  found  that  this  may  be  accomplished  by  turning 
on  ether  much  later  than  in  ordinary  cases,  as  it  is  re- 
quired during  the  last  three  or  four  inspirations  only.  The 
shorter  time  the  ether  is  taken,  the  less  giddiness  is  felt  after 
recovery,  and  this  is  important  when  patients  have  shortly 
to  leave  the  dentist's  chair,  and  very  probably  his  house. 

Bichloride  of  Methylene  (CH-^Cla)  was  introduced  by  Dr.  Bichloride  of 
B.  W.  Richardson  in  1867.    It  is  manufactured  by  Robbiiis  ^^^^^^^ 
&  Co.,  of  Oxford  Street. 

By  Sir  Spencer  Wells  it  is  preferred  to  chloroform. 

In  1883|  at  a  discussion  in  the  Paris  Acad^mie  de  MMe-  ita  vaxan. 
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cine,  eonrorning  bichloride  of  methylene,  M.  Regnault  said 
he  had  exaniiiiod  Beveral  samples,  and  found  that  certaio 
products  sold  in  France  under  that  name  were  nothing  but 
chloroform  ;  others  coming  from  England  were  a  mixture  of 
chloroform  and  methylic  alcohol,  and  he  asserted  positivcEy 
that  the  so-called  bichloride  of  methylene  procured  from  Sir 
Spencer  Welis'a  provider,  contained  no  trace  of  bichloride  of 
methylene,  though  it  was  sold  under  that  name.  It  was  in 
fact  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  methylic  alcohol  with  four 
parts  of  chloroform.*  (It  shoiUd  be  mentioned  that  this 
substance  ia  now  sold  under  the  name  of  "  methylene^"  the 
formula  CH,  Clj  of  the  former  Ubel  being  omitted.) 


Fig.  182,— Jm7Iv!Vs  Inhaler. 

»,  This  anspsthetic  may  be  given  with  a  perforated  leather 
niiisk,  liut  the  best  and  most  economical  apparatus  is  Junker's, 
Fig.  182,  which  is  made  by  Messrs.  Krohne  and  Sesemann, 
Duke  Street,  Manchester  Square.     It  consists  of  a  bottle 

*  Britiah  Medical  Journal,  Juljr,  168S. 
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capable  of  holding  about  2  oz.  (the  lower  half  being 
graduated  up  to  8  drachms),  closed  by  an  air-tight  fitting 
top,  through  which  two  tubes  are  made  to  pass,  a  long  one 
communicating  with  a  Kichardson's  hand-bellows,  and  ex- 
tending to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  and  a  short  one  •com- 
mencing at  the  top  of  the  bottle  and  connected  by  a  flexible 
tube  with  a  vulcanite  face-piece. 

In  using  the  apparatus,  about  six  drachms  of  the  anaesthetic 
should  be  poured  into  the  bottle,  which  is  then  to  be  hooked 
on  to  the  button-hole  of  the  administrator's  coat  (if  more 
than  six  or  seven  drachms  are  put  in,  some  of  the  fluid  is 
likely,  on  forcible  pressure  of  the  bellows,  to  overflow  into 
the  face-piece).  The  face-piece  should  be  held  quite  lightly 
over  the  patient's  face,  and  very  gentle  pressure  of  the 
bellows  should  be  made  at  each  inspiration.  The  quantity 
of  the  anaesthetic  vapour  is  regulated  by  the  frequency  and 
amount  of  the  pressure  on  the  bellows. 

The  advantages  of  Junker's  anaesthetic  apparatus,  which  Canbe  oBed  for 
is  equally  suited  for  the  administration  of  chloroform  or  *^  '     ' 

methylene,  are,  that  as  it  occasions  no  waste  of  the  anaesthetic, 
a  much  less  quantity  is  required  than  in  other  methods,  and 
that  the  vapour  can  bo  supplied  with  great  regularity. 

In  operations  al)Out  the  mouth  and  nose,  a  plan  (which  An»8the8ia  for 
has  for  some  years  been  employed  at  St.  Bartholomew's  SESu^  the" 
Hospital)  will  be  found  very  useful,  namely,  of  detiiching  the  ™o"^»  «*°- 
face-piece  as  soon  as  the  patient  is  sufliciently  under  the  in- 
fluence of  whatever  anaesthetic  may  be  employed  for  the  op- 
eration to  be  commenced,  and  substituting  a  flexible  metallic 
tube  or  gum  elastic  catheter,  the  former  of  which  may  be 
inserted  into  the  mouth,  the  latter  into  the  nostril.    In  this 
way  perfect  anaesthesia  may  be  maintained,  even  throughout 
the  longest  operation,  such  as  that  for  cleft  palate,  without 
causing  obstruction  to  the  operator.* 

Ethidene  Dichloride,  (C.2H4CI.,),  first  used  by  Snow,  was  Ethidene 
strongly  recommended  by  the  Scientific  Grants  Committee  ^*c*^*°''*®- 
of  theSritish  Medical  Associationf  as  being  intermediate  in 
action  between  ether  and  chloroform,  and  was  used  in  a  great 

•  See  Lancet f  December  14th,  1878 ;  British  Medical  Journal^ 
May  19th,  1883.  But  in  operations,  such  as  for  {he  removal  of  the 
tongue,  or  of  tumours  occupying  the  back  of  thtj  pharynx,  the 
practice  is  becoming  more  general  of  performinj^  a  preliminary 
tracheotomy,  and  maintaining  the  anaesthesia  throii.^h  the  aperture, 
the  top  of  the  pharynx  being  plugged  the  while  with  a  piece  of 
sponge,  so  that  no  blood  trickles  down  the  trachea,     (w.p.) 

t  BHtwh  Medical  Journal.  December  18th,  1880. 
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The  "A.C.E. 
mixture. 


Local 
ausbsthesia* 


Cocaiae. 


many  cases  by  Mr.  Clover.  But,  in  addition  to  its  expense, 
it  appears  to  be  rather  unstable,  and  in  some  cases  has 
caused  great  depression  of  the  heart's  action.  Although  it 
cannot  therefore  be  recommended  for  general  anaesthesia, 
it  is  of  very  great  value  for  prolonging  the  effects  of 
nitrous  oxide  gas  in  dental  operations,  for  in  these  cases  the 
small  amount  which  is  required  (and  this  during  the  last 
three  or  four  inspirations  only)  to  very  materially  'prolong 
the  effects  of  the  gas,  is  not  sufficient  to  affect  the  circulation. 

Ancesthetic  ndxiwes. 

In  order  to  do  away  with  the  depressing  effect  of  chloro- 
form, and  the  disagreeable  odour  of  ether,  many  combinations 
of  theso  anaisthetics  have  been  employed,  the  favourite  being 
that  which  is  commonly  known  as  the  "  A.C.E."  or  the  "123 
mixture,  which  consists  of — Alcohol,  1  part ;  Chloroform,  2 
parts  ;  Ether,  3  parts.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
this  is  merely  a  mechanical  mixture.  No  new  chemical 
compoimd  has  been  formed,  and  it  is  a  mixture  of  liquids  of 
three  different  specific  gravities,  three  different  boiling 
points,  and,  although  they  are  slightly  soluble  in  one  another, 
of  different  rates  of  volatility.  It  follows  that  in  the  em- 
ployment of  such  a  mixture  care  must  be  taken  that  it  is 
quite  fresh,  and  that  no  form  of  inhaler  be  used  which  will 
allow  of  the  accumulation  of  the  less  volatile  fluids  after  the 
evaporation  of  the  lighter  vapours. 

[It  remains  for  us  to  consider  in  this  section  the  action  of 
those  substances  which  are  used  to  produce  local  ansBsthesia. 
The  dru'j;s  which  possess  this  j)()wer  in  any  surgically  useful 
degree  are  few  in  number,  although  many  more,  such  as 
morphia,  aconite,  or  menthol,  when  locidly  applied,  hava  a 
distinct  numbing  effect. 

The  substances  which  we  shall  consider  here  are  Cocaine^ 
Iodoform,  EtJier  sj^nu/y  and  CarhoHr  Arid. 

Cocaine  may  now  be  regarded  as  an  established  method 
of  procuring  local  anaesthesia,  and  is  the  most  valuable  of 
all  the  drugs  found  on  the  short  list  of  local  ansBsthetics. 

The  pre{)firMtI()n  u^^od  for  local  anaesthesia  is  the  neutral 
hydrochlorate  of  tlie  alkaloid  Cocaine  (or  Civcaine),  obtained 
from  the  leaves  of  Ertjtliriuif.on  Cora.  Its  anaesthetic  pro- 
perties were  discovered  in  connection  with  ophthalmic 
surgery  by  Roller,  of  Vienna,  and  its  use  was  at  first  con- 
fined to  operations  about  the  eye,  such  as  tenotomy  for 
strabismus,  ectropion,  etc.  Then  its  employment  was  ex- 
tended to  the  throat  for  the  purposes  of  laryngoscopy,  and 
operations  about  the  larynx  and  pharynx,  and  then  to  the 
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Uterus  and  urethra,  and  for  minor  operative  purposes  all  over 
the  body,  its  employment  in  some  of  which  will  be  mentioned 
in  the  section  on  Minor  Surgery. 

Cocaine  is  applied  as  a  watery  solution,  of  a  strength 
varying  from  4  to  20  per  cent,  (or  even  more,  as  it  is  very 
soluble),  which  may  either  be  painted  upon  a  mucous  sur- 
face ^e.g.j  over  an  internal  pile),  or  injected  into  the 
submucous  or  subcutaneous  tissues  with  a  Prava^  syringe. 
The  two  methods  are  often  employed  together.* 

The  solution  may  also  be  applied  as  a  spray,  which  may, 
if  necessary,  be  maintained  throughout  an  operation.  A 
convenient  form  has  been  devised  by  Mr.  Percy  Dunn. 

The  anaesthesia  takes  from  five  to  ten  minutes  to  develop 
after  the  drug  has  been  applied,  and  docs  not  generally  last 
longer  than  ten  minutes.  In  all  cases  the  solution  should  be 
fresnly  prepared. 

The  local  ansesthetic  power  of  iodoform  is  distinct  although  lodofonn. 
not  very  powerful.  It  is  especially  manifested  when  it  is 
applied  to  the  rectum,  and  iodoform  dressings  are  very 
suitable  after  operations  such  as  for  fistula  in  ano  in  that 
rogion ;  but  the  sensibility  of  all  wound  surfaces  is  diminished 
by  iodoform.    The  dry  powder  is  the  most  effective  form. 

Local  anaesthesia  may  be  produced  by  means  of  the  ether  By  the  ether 
spray  (see  the  Formulary),  which  by  its  rapid  evaporation,  "*'*^' 
freezes  and  numbs  the  tissues.  » 

By  this  spray  the  parts  are  rendered  sufficiently  insensitive 
for  abscesses  to  be  opened,  small  amputations  to  be  per- 
formed, etc. ;  but  the  freezing  and  the  thawing  are  them- 
selves painful,  and  the  frozen  tissues  are  hard  and  awkward 
to  operate  upon. 

For  these  reasons  the  production  ef  local  anapsthesia  by 
the  ether  spray  is  losing  rather  than  gaining  ground  at  the 
present  time.  But  when  this  method  is  adopted,  the 
procedure  simply  consists  in  subjecting  the  j)lace  of  opera- 
tion to  a  spray  of  ether  (a  cheap  kiiui  of  which  is  manu- 
factured for  the  purpose),  by  means  of  a  hand-bellows  spray 
producer  of  the  ordinary  pattern,  until  the  part  is  hard  and 
white. 

A  very  marked  lowering  of  sensibility  may  also  be  pro-  By  carboUo 
duced  by  rubbing  a  crystal  of  carbolic  acid,  or  painting  the  *^*^ 

•  Thus  Mr.  F.  S.  Edwards  states  that  internal  piles  may  be 
absolutely  painlessly  operated  upon  after  painting  them  on  the  out- 
side with  a  4  per  cent,  solution  of  Cocaine,  and  injecting  one  drop  of 
the  same  into  the  centre  of  each  pUe,  Britisfk  MediAQil  Journal^ 
J886,  Vol.  I.,  p.  227, 
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pure  acid,  liqiiified  by  1  part  in  20  of  water,  thoroughly  into 
the  area  of  the  skin  which  is  to  be  incised  or  punctured. 

In  this  way  abscesses  may  be  painlessly  opened,  unless  they 
are  deeply  seated,  thorns  extracted,  aspiration  performed,  etc., 
without  the  inconvenience  to  the  surgeon  of  an  operation 
through  frozen  tissues,  or  the  pain  to  the  patient  of  the 
freezing  and  thawing. 

Lastly  it  may  be  remembered  that  morphia  may  be  ad- 
ministered to  prolong  the  ana^^sthesia  which  has  been  pro- 
duced by  chloroform  or  ether,  and  that  alcohol  in  doses  in- 
suflRcient  to  cause  intoxiciition  lowers  the  cutaneous  sensi- 
bility to  a  marked  degree,  whilst  in  alcoholic  stapor  the 
tissues  may  almost  be  termed  anaesthetic.     W.P.] 
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SECTION  VIII. 


OF  THE  EXTRACTION  OF  TEETH  AND 
THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  AURAL  CASES. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 
Of  the  Extraction  of  Teeth. 

[For  this  chapter,  as  also  for  the  description  of  the  setting  of  diffi- 
oult  fractures  of  the  jaws  (pp.  161-164),  we  are  indebted  to  our  col. 
league  Mr.  H.  H.  Haywabd,  Dental  Surgeon  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital.] 

It  falls  within  the  scope  of  this  manual  to  afford,  in  a  General 
compendious  form,  such  simple  instruction  concerning  the  oo^ideraUoM. 
extraction  of  teeth  as  may  be  useful  to  those  who  may  often, 
by  their  isolation  in  country  places  and  in  the  army  and 
navy,  have  to  rely  solely  on  the  knowledge  and  skill  they 
have,  or  should  have  attained,  under  the  surgeon  dentist 
during  their  student  career.  Although  extraction  is  the 
operation  which  surgeons  are  called  upon  to  perform  most 
frequently,  yet  there  are  few  which  are  so  badly  executed 
and  which  give  rise  to  such  anxiety.  And  all  this  would  be 
avoided  by  a  little  careful  attention  in  the  third  or  fourth 
year  of  the  curriculum.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that 
every  candidate  for  the  M.R.C.S.  should  be  required  to  ex- 
tract a  few  decayed  teeth  in  the  presence  of  an  examiner 
attached  to  the  Dental  Board  of  the  College  of  Surgeons. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  anatomy  of  the  teeth,  their  correla- 
tion, and  that  of  the  jaws  to  the  alveolar  processes,  etc.,  are 
fully  known  to  the  reader. 

The  extraction  of  sound  teeth  may  become  necessary  in  the 
deciduous,  or  temporary  set,  to  make  room  for  permanent 
teeth,  or  from  malposition  of,  or  serious  injuries  to  the  jaw 
bones  or  parts  of  the  face,  from  diseases  of  the  jaw,  and  to 
facilitate  the  removal  of  tumours.  The  extraction  of  de- 
cayed teeth  of  the  second  or  permanent  set  may  be  neces-. 
9itat^d  froiQ  several  of  the  above  causes,  and  in  addition^ 
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from  toothache,  and  the  provocadon  of  disease  ia  the  tongae, 
cheeks  and  gums,  through  merely  mechanical  roughness,  or 
ichorous  discharges  from  sloughing  pulps. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  every  student  of  this 
subject  of  the  reninval'of  teeth,  should  abolish  from  his 
mind  the  idea  that  either  violent  force,  or  indiscriminate 
wrenching  are  aids  to  a  successful  result.  Sueh  proceedings 
fortunately  defeat  themselves,  but  unfortunately  the  amount 
of  torture  inflicted  on  the  victim  at  the  time,  and  (in  the 
youn^  especially)  the  injury  to  the  developing  jaw  and 
partially  calcified  teeth  of  the  perniiLnent  set  imbedded  in 
the  jaw,  will  very  probably  lead  to  lasting  deformity. 

No  mere  verbal  doseription  of  extraction  can  make  even 
the  most  attentive  student  moderately  proficient,  without  the 
frequent  observation  of  the  skilful  m^ierator,  and  the  per- 
formance of  the  operation  himself.  Fig.  183  is  a  diagram- 
matic representation  of  an  ideal  jaw  sawn  through  at  the 


Fig.  ISX — 1  lagramm  t    &       nil      gh  l]perj<iw. 
level  which  wot  Id  corre  pon  1  to  th  t  of  those    eeth  which 
have  more  than  o      root  or  fa  0    the  r  ght  side  of  the 

drawing,  a  con  ]  let  h  if  set  f  the  upper  jtw  is  repre- 
sented ;  it  is  un  J  o  d  r  mmit  ze  the  lower  jaw, 
as  the  broad  pi-in  p!  ut  to  e\ph  ed  applies  equally 
to  both. 

Now,  let  the  r  der  c  ns  ler  the  left  s  de  of  the  draw- 
isg,  and  liken  c.  h  of  I  e  sc  o  num  rered  1  to  8  in- 
clusive, to  the  sto  in  an  arch  If  he  were  called  itpon 
to  remove  each  separately,  it  is  cle.ar  that  they  could  not  be 
pushed  or  drawn  away,  as  the  stones  on  cither  side  would 
prevent  this  movement ;  it  is  equally  evident  that  w  9a«b 
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stone  is  narrower  on  its  inner  side  than  on  the  periphery, 
none  of  them  could  be  drawn  inwards  without  crushing  one 
of  those  which  are  contiguous  ;  hence  the  stones  can  only 
be  moved  wholly  towards  the  outside  on  a  radius  from  the 
imaginary  centre  C  ^  ^^^  direction  of  each  of  the  eight 
arrows  =  a  ^  A- 

Now  let  the  reader  look  at  the  right  half  of  the  diagram, 
it  will  there  be  evident  that  the  section  of  the  fangs 
belonging  to  each  tooth  represents  a  wedge,  the  peripheral 
or  outer  side  of  which  is  wider  than  the  inner ;  nence  the 
teeth  indicated  by  these  fangs  cannot  be  drawn  inwards, 
but  must  be  drawn  outwards. 

In  addition  to  this  mechanical  comparison,  which  is  con- 
structed to  explain  the  actual  correlation  of  the  teeth  to 
each  other  and  to  the  alveolar  process,  it  must  be  added  that, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  184,  in  lifOi  the  layer  of  alveolus  on  the 


Fig.  184. — Section  (hrough  Upper  Bicuspid  and  Alveolus, 

A  A,  Inner  and  Outer  Alveolus ;  a.  Gum ;  D,  Dentme ;  B,  Enamel; 
c  p,  Pulp  Cavity. 

outer  side  of  all  the  single  fanged  teeth  and  buccal  fangs  of 
upper  bicuspids  and  molars,  and  of  lower  molars,  except  the 
third  or  so  called  wisdom  teeth,  is  thin,  elastic,  and  often 
incomplete,  but  on  the  inner  side  the  alveolar  process  is 
thick  and  tough,  and  not  only  is  never  deficient  in  health, 
but  is  often  most  persistent  in  many  forms  of  disease  and 
in  the  aged. 

We  have  now  to  consider : — 

1.  How  to  apply  the  above  mechanical  conditions  to  thg 
extraction  of  tcetb« 


tnotion. 
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2.  What  instruments  should  be  used. 

3.  How  they  should  be  applied. 
Method  of  ex*        Assumiug  the  tooth  to  have  been  appropriately  seized  in 

*""  ""  the  most  suitable  way  possible,  and  by  the  best  adapted 

instrument,  it  must  first  be  pressed  towards  the  outside  of 
the  jaw,  in  the  line  radiating  from  the  imaginary  centre  C  ^^ 
the  direction  of  that  arrow  which  is  nearest  to  the  tooth 
which  is  to  be  removed. 

The  effect  of  this  is  to  bend  outwards  and  occasionally  to 
split  uf)  the  outer  side  of  the  socket,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  ni])ture  the  fibrous  network  of  the  peridental  membrane 
on  the  inner  or  tongue  side  of  each  fang. 

The  next  movement  is  to  press  inwards  the  tooth  to  its 
original  position.  This  breaks  partly  or  entirely,  the  tooth  s 
periosteimi — peridental  meniluane — on  its  outer  side.  Then 
by  a  rejwtition  of  the^<'  movements,  always  pressing  the  tooth 
more  forcibly  outwards,  it  is  fully  released  from  the  peri- 
osteum, and  the  socket  is  sufticiently  either  bent  or  split  so 
as  to  leave  it  free. 

It  must  be  sutiiciently  obvious  that  the  action  of  pulling 
an  upper  tooth  down  or  a  lower  one  up,  even -when  it  is 
nearly  released  from  its  periosteal  connections,  is  liable  to 
many  casualties,  such  as  i)ulling  the  crown  from  the  roots, 
or  from  some  of  them  ;  there  is  also  the  risk  of  the  tooth 
suddenly  leaving  its  socket,  and  the  instrument  striking 
violently  the  teeth  of  the  opposite  jaw,  which  accident,  so 
called,  leads  to  the  vertical  fracture  of  one  or  more  of  them, 
if  not  a  partial  or  complete  destruction  of  the  crown. 
rnmpiic!it|ons  The  exceptions  to  the  broad  rule  laid  down  of  moving 
from  the  iniai^inaiy  centre  of  the  buccal  cavity  outwards  and 
returning  to  it,  are  few  and  must  be  made  in  accordance 
with  the  results  of  a])n()rnial  anatomical  arrangement  of 
fangs,  such  as  excessive  spreading  or  radiation  of  the  roots 
of  a  molar  or  bicuspid,  or  the  coalescence  of  two  or  more  of 
them,  so  as  to  form  a  ring  grasping  a  portion  of  tough 
alveolar  process. 

Exostosis  of  the  fang,  again,  or  hypertrophy  of  the 
cement  urn,  as  it  is  more  i)roperly  c;dled,  often  converts  the 
end  of  a  fang  into  a  bony  lump,  larger  than  any  other  part 
of  it ;  in  these  conditions  the  operator  will  have  a  fortunate 
esca})e  if  he  succeeds  in  wholly  removing  the  tooth,  by 
breaking  away  that  portion  of  the  alveolus,  which  is  sur- 
rounding, or  included  in  the  fangs. 

A  fourth  exception  to  the  usual  rule,  is  in  the  removal  of 
th^  lower  wisdom  toeth,  from  jaws  where  all  tb^  oth^r 
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molare  persist ;  as  this  tooth  is  under  such  cirviimstances 
seldom  entirely  erupted,  and  is  embedded  in  dense  bone 
close  to  the  base  of  the  coronoid  process. 

The  instruments  used  in  removing  teeth,  are  of  two  IdndB, 
viz.,  forceps  and  elevators. 

(1.)  Forcepe  are  of  almost  endless  variety,  but  the  more  Biteutii 
experienced  an  operator  becomes,  the  fewer  he  will  use  and  ""*' 
t«ach  the  use  of.  Thus  the  best  pattern  for  the  upper  in- 
cisors, canines,  and  bicuspids,  is  a  pair  with  jaws  straight 
from  the  hinge  {which  should  be  circular  and  not  screwed  up 
tightly),  but  sufficiently  hollowed  out  and  curved  on  the  side 
nearest  the  tooth  to  be  extracted,  so  that  even  if  the  fang 
be  quite  small,  as  an  upper  lateral  often  is,  still  the  blades 
do  not  touch  the  crown  of  the  tooth,  while  the  bill  clenches 
the  fang  at  the  edge  of  the  alveolar  process  (Fig.  185).     It 

III 


Fio.  185. — Forceps  for  U/'/-'-r  Indsors,  Canines,  and  ' 
JSicunjiuls. 
is  a  great  advantage  for  the  handles  of  such  forceps  to  be 
curved,  as  this  will  enable  the  operator  to  take  oiii  the  ten 
anterior  upper  tccih  without  pinching  the  lower  lip  between 
the  handle  and  the  lower  teeth.  This  form  also  has  the 
great  advantage  of  not  requiring  the  mouth  to  be  opened 
very  widely — a  boon  to  the  patient  who  may  have  sore  lips, 
or  the  muscles  matted  together  by  exudation  or  osdema— 
such  forceps  ore  known  as  "  bayonet  shaped,"  and  further  on 


ti6 
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it  will  be  explained  ii 

in  the  extraction  of  stnmpe  even  beyond  the  upper  bicuspids. 

Upper  molar  forceps  (Figs.    186,  187)  are  necessarily 

curved  both  in  the  h^dlea  and  the  bills  or  blades,  bat  the 


a  what  manner  this  fonn  may  be  used 
Toici 


\        ^ 

Fro.  186.  Fig.  187 

Figs.   186,   187.— Molar  Forceps  (in   186   the  right  hand 

blade  is  the  inner  one,  the  left  hand,  the  <nUer}. 
Bmalkat  amount  of  bend  ia  to  be  advised,  as  the  more  an 
instrument  ia  a  direct  cxiension  of  the  hand  the  better. 

A  normal  uppor  molur  has  two  fangs  on  the  outer  or 
buccal  side,  and  one  on  the  inner  or  palatal  side.  The 
forceps  require  only  one  concavity  to  grasp  the  inner  or 
palate  fang  (Fig,  186),  and  two,  with  an  intervening  ridge 
or  spine,  to  ;;ra«p  the  tivo  Ituccal  fangs  and  to  aid  in  the 
insinuation  of  the  forceps  between  the  gum  and  neck  and 
fang  as  far  as  the  alveolar  edge  (Fig.  186). 

The  extraction  of  the  third  uppermolar,  or  wisdom  tooth, 
if  all  the  other  molars  persiat,  requires  forceps  more  curved 
in  the  blade  and  in  the  handle.  The  fangs  are  often 
agglutinated  into  a  conical  form,  and  the  tooth  being  fre- 
quently sm;dl  and  deformed,  a  strong  pair  of  stump  forceps 
curved  in  both  handles  and  blades  is  the  most  nsefid.  It  ia 
usually  advisable  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  elevator  in  remov- 
ing these  teeth,  as  the  tuberosity  of  the  superior  man  ilia  ia 
often  so  vei-y  porous  and  riddled  with  tubes  for  nerves, 
art-eries,  and  veins,  as  tfl  break  away  very  readily,  and  to 
bleed  excessively,  when  fractured. 

The  difficulties  that  present  themselves  in  the  extraction 
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of  what  ifi  left  of  upper  teeth,  are  chiefly  that  one  or  other 
or  all  sides  of  the  tooth  are  decayed  away,  and  are  soft^ 
so  that  there  is  no  secure  hold  to  be  obtained  of  a  large 
stump.  In  cases  where  one  side  is  visible,  is  fairly  hard,  or 
can  be  reached  by  pushing  that  blade  of  the  forceps  into 
the  socket,  so  as  to  use  this  strongest  side  of  the  fang  as  a 
director,  and  keeping  the  index  finger  of  the  right  hand 
between  the  handles,  so  as  to  feel  the  way  with  the  opposite 
blade  into  the  socket  of  the  more  buried  fang ;  such  action 
if  steadily  pursued  will  often  extract  even  the  three  fangs 
of  an  upper  molar ;  should  this  fail,  by  the  crushing 
together  of  the  fangs,  then  a  strong  pair  of  bayonet-shaped 
forceps,  as  described  before  for  incisors,  etc.,  should  be 
used,  by  inserting  the  inner  blade,  at  a  point  where  the 
fangs  radiate,  and  the  outer  one  upon  the  strongest  outer  or 
buccal  fang ;  the  removal  of  one  fang  will  leave  ample 
space  for  reaching  the  rest,  pressing  them  towards  the 
space  vacated  by  the  one  removed. 

ExtracHon  of  teeth  from  the  lower  jaw  is  most  easily  Eztraouon  of 
effected  by  using  forceps  with  blades  at  right  angles  to  ^^^^^  *^***' 
their  handles.    Fig.  188  shows  a  lower  bicuspid,  grasped  aa 


Fig.  188. — Forceps  for  Lower  Anterior  Teeth. 

it  should  be  by  an  instrument  which  is  equally  adapted  to 
the  ten  anterior  lower  teeth.  This  pair  of  forceps  should 
not  be  very  wide,  as  the  lower  incisors  are  frequently  very 
narrow.  The  same  principles  are  applicable  here,  as  to  the 
upper  teeth,  and  for  similar  reasons  ;  in  a  subsequent  para- 
graph the  position  of  the  operator  and  the  firm  fixture  of 
the  jaws  and  head  will  be  mentioned. 

The  removal  of  the  lower  molars,  especially  of  the  anterior, 
is  the  most  frequent  of  all,  and  occurs  earliest  in  life ;  the 
modus  operandi  is  similar  to  that  for  uppers,  except  that  the 
fangs  usually  are  double  and  occasionally  united,  partly  or 
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entirely ;  in  the  fonner  case  they  are  more  closely  approxi-  j 

mated  at  their  apices,  enclosing  a  tough  portion  of  alveolus  { 

which  reijuires  much  steady  pressure  outwards,  and  a  firm 
hold  of  the  tooth,  to  bend  or  break,  failing  either  of  which, 
the  same  kind  of  forceps  as  for  bicuspids  must  be  used,  and 
each  fang  taken  by  itself. 

Third  lower  molars  require  much  care  now  and  again  in 
their  removal.  Their  position  at  the  root  of  the  coronoid 
process  and  the  density  of  the  bone,  and  their  distinct  lean 
inwards,  often  renders  it  imperative  to  press  the  tooth  to- 
wards the  tongue  as  firmly  as  it  will  bear  before  the  peridental 
membrane  gives  way,  and  ultimately  to  turn  it  entirely  over 
on  its  own  axis  ;  occasionally  the  point  or  points  of  the  fangs 
are  so  twisted,  that  turning  the  tooth  backwards  will  alone 
release  it. 
BievfttoA  Elevators  (Fig.  189,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,)  are  of  various 

pitterns ;  the  Author  prefers  the  straight  kind,  as  the  most 
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Fig.  189,  Xo.  1. — Straight  Elevatur,  frord  view. 

direct  extension  of  the  hand ;  and  if  so  guarded  by  the 
fingers  that  hold  it,  there  is  no  danger  of  the  point  slipping, 
and  the  operator  always  knows  where  that  point  is. 


Fig.  189,  No.  2. — Straight  Eler-a tor,  side  view. 

Use  of  eievatoM,  Whatever  kind  of  elevator  is  adopted,  it  should  be  inserted 
into  the  socket  of  the  fang  to  be  removed,  and  pressed 
diagonally  downmirds  and  imvards,  using  that  septum  of 
alveolus  between  the  fang  and  the  nearest  and  firmest  tooth, 
and  the  operator's  own  thumb  as  joint  fulcra,  ultimately 
turning  the  instrument  on  its  own  transverse  axis.  If  possible 
the  use  of  this  or  other  extractors,  such  as  fang  dividers, 
should  be  avoided,  especially  on  deciduous  teeth,  as  injuries 
to  ciipsule,  socket,  etc.,  may  occur.  Screws,  keys,  etc.,  need 
not  be  described  in  this  manual,  nor  need  they  ever  be  used 
by  the  general  surgeon. 

As  a  general  maxim,  the  patient^s  own  statement  as  to  the 
l)articular  aching  tooth  should  never  be  accepted  without 
verification;  an  aching  tooth  is  usuidly  looser  than  any  otheri 
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or  is  more  sensitive  to  a  sharp  tap  into,  or  across,  its  socket; 
or  by  probing,  either  an  exposed  pulp,  or  a  purulent  discharge 
can  be  detected. 

The  position  of  the  patient  should  be  facing  a  good  light  a  ^^^^^  °'^ 
little  higher  than  the  head,  which,  with  the  neck,  ought  to  smr^n*" 
be  securely  placed,  leaning  a  little  backwards,  in  a  firm 


ui 


FlO.  189,  (Nos  3,  4,  5).  3,  Curved  Elevator,  front  view ;  4, 
Pointed  Elevatoj,  front  mew;   5,  Pointed  ElemUory  side  new, 

heavy  chair  without  wheels,  or  resting  against  a  table ;  the 
operator  should  sUind  on  the  right  side,  out  of  his  own  light, 
in  full  view  of  his  work,  with  a  firm  grip  of  the  patient's  jaw, 
especially  of  the  lower  one,  so  as  to  keep  the  nead  pressed 
against  the  chair-back.  In  extracting  the  lower  teeth  on  the 
right  side  with  right-angled  forceps,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
stand  behind  the  head  on  that  side,  encircling  it  with  the  left 
forearm  and  hand,  which  latter  must  securely  hold  that  side 
of  the  jaw  back,  and  keep  the  lips  and  cheek  from  obstructing 
a  full  view,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  operation. 


CASUALTIES. 


The  casualties  that  may  occur  in  extracting  teeth,  which  ca^jpaities 
the   general   surgeon   may   have   to   deal   with,   are :    ( 1 )  dSn^or^after?" 
haemorrhage,  (2)  dislocation  of  lower  jaw,  (3)  fracture  oif 
teeth,  (4)  extraction  of  a  tooth  next  to  that  removed,  (5) 
extraction  of  the  non-aching  tooth,  (6)  tearing  of  the  gum. 
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Bleeding. 


DislocaUoD  of 
Jaw. 


Fracture  of 
teeth. 


KxtrftctJon  of 
wrung  luoth. 


Tearing  of  gum. 


(1)  Bleeding  to  a  serious  extent  may  occur  without 
any  fault  on  the  piu*t  of  the  operator,  and  may  be  entirely 
due  to  the  haemorrhagic  diathesis.  From  whatever  cause  it 
may  arise  it  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  arrest.  The  use 
of  stimulants  is  to  be  avoided.  Cold  water  or  ice  may  be 
first  tried.  Clear  the  clot  of  blood  from  socket,  wash  it 
out  with  iced  water,  failing  that,  plug  the  socket  tightly 
with  lint  soaked  in  tannin,  or  use  perch loride  of  iron  on 
the  plug,  which  must  in  all  cases  be  tightly  jammed  into 
the  cavity,  and  allowed  to  project  above  the  level  of 
contiguous  teeth,  or  so  as  to  be  forced  into  it  by  the  teeth 
or  gums  of  opposite  jaw.  Replacing  the  tooth,  or  even  the 
forcible  insertion  of  a  soft  deal  wood  plug  hammered  into 
its  place  may  have  to  be  resorted  to.* 

(2)  Dislocciiion  of  the  lower  jaw  takes  place  usually  on  one 
side  only,  and  more  often  during  canaesthesia,  especially  from 
chloroform.  It  is  best  to  reduce  it  at  once.  Wrap  the 
thumbs  into  pads  cither  with  lint  or  napkins,  place  them 
firmly  on  the  molars  or  u[)on  the  corresponding  place  in  the 
jaw,  hold  the  horizontal  ramus  securely  with  the  fingers, 
push  the  jaw  downwards  and  backwards  till  the  condyle 
slips  under  the  eminentia  articularis,  when  it  will  jerk  into 
the  glenoid  cavity.  It  will  be  well  to  bandage  the  lower  jaw, 
with  either  a  "  four  tail  "t  or  a  wide  elastic  bandage,  for  a 
few  days. 

(3)  Fracture  of  teeth.  If  the  remnants  can  be  easily 
reached  by  fine,  sharp-pointed  forceps,  it  is  better  to  remove 
them  at  once  ;  but  if  much  crushing  of  the  alveolus  is 
necessary,  it  is  best  to  leave  the  broken  fang  till  it  rises  to  a 
convenient  level,  when  it  is  often  more  or  less  loose. 

(4)  Extradwn  of  ths  next  toothy  or  (5)  ejctraction  of  a  nan- 
aching  oiie.  Wash  them  in  water  of  temperature  of  the 
blood  ;  see  that  no  coagulum  remains  ;  replace  them  in  their 
sockets,  and  fix  the  jaw  with  a  four-tailed  bandage. 

(G)  Tcaiing  of  the  gum.  If  only  slight  it  should  be 
pressed  into  its  place,  when  the  elastic  fibre  in  it,  and  the 
coa^ilum,  will  soon  keep  it  in  position,  when  it  will  soon  re- 
unite. If  extensive,  a  few  stitches  will  place  it  in  a  position 
for  rapid  reunion  ;  occasionally  a  pad  may  be  necessary,  or 
a  small  vessel  may  have  to  be  tied. 


*  See  also  p.  88.    f  See  Figure  No.  62. 
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CHAPTER   XXXIL 

On  Some  Points  in  the  Practical  Manageihent  of 

Aural  Cases. 

[We  are  indebted  to  our  colleague,  Mr.  G.  P.  Field,  Aural  Sur- 
geon to  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  for  almost  the  whole  of  this  chapter.]    . 

Impaction  of  wax  is  a  very  common  cause  of  deafness.  To  Deafness  by 
remove  this  obstruction  nothing  more  than  water  at  a  tem-  iJi^"°°  °' 
peratuxe  of  100*  Fah.  and  a  syringe  is  necessary.  Sometimes, 
where  the  wax  is  very  hard,  it  may  be  necessary  twice  or 
thrice  to  pour  into  the  ear  a  warm  solution  of  bicarbonate  of 
soda  (10  grs  to  the  Jj)  at  bedtime,  before  it  is  possible  to 
remove  the  whole  mass  by  the  syringe.  The  patient  should 
always  stop  up  his  ear  with  cotton  wool  after  the  removal  of 
the  wax.  The  syringe  should  be  used  gently  and  slowly,  as 
the  employment  of  much  force  will  cause  giddiness,  and  may 
rupture  the  membrana  tympani,  and  for  this  reason  a  syphon 
tube,  arranged  somewhat  upon  the  plan  of  the  "  nasal  douche" 
shown  in  Fig.  22,  is  a  very  safe  and  convenient  method.  We 
should  be  careful  not  to  give  too  favourable  a  prognosis  in 
such  cases,  for  masses  of  wax  constantly  increasing  may  lead 
to  perforation  of  the  membrane,  to  gradual  dilatation  of 
the  osseous  meatus,  or  to  the  formation  of  ulcers,  or  to  worse 
evils.  Moreover,  impacted  wax- may  cause  thickening  of  the 
surface  of  the  membrane,  or  even  an  abnormally  deep  posi- 
tion of  it,  with  narrowing  of  the  tympanum  and  over-pressure 
upon  the  contents  of  the  labyrinth.  Earpicks  should  be  es- 
pecially avoided,  for  severe  injuries  are  often  caused  by  these 
instruments,  which,  in  the  form  of  metal  probes,  hairpins, 
bodkins,  knitting  needles,  etc.,  are  used  for  the  relief  of 
itching  in  the  ears,  or  for  the  removal  of  foreign  bodies. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  patients  who  suffer  from 
deafness  due  to  a  collection  of  epithelial  laminse,  or  what  has 
been  called  "  keratosis  obtiu^ns,"  in  contradistinction  to 
"  ceruminosis  obturans  "  the  impacted  plug  of  ear-wax.  The 
laminse  are  derived  from  the  horny  elements  of  the  external 
auditory  canal  by  gradual  accretion,  causing  great  deafness 
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and  offering  grejit  resistance  to  removal.*  In  this  affection 
we  have  alwava  found  the  use  of  warm  aoliitiona  of  bicarbon- 
ate of  sixla,  which  we  have  before  recommended  for  obetlnate 
cases  of  hardene<l  cerumen,  the  best  treatment. 

"  The  wax  in  the  e:irs  of  children  Iwcomes  sometimes  fluid 
am)  hi^^hly  offensive,  a  condition  which,  if  nbt  speedily 
attcmled  to,  is  likely  lo  le»(l  to  catarrhal  inflammation,  or 
moru  si'rioua  mia  hief. 

In  adnlte,  cerumen  ia  sometimee  entirely  absent,  but 
tlic  (kiticicncy  apjicars  in  no  way  to  affect  the  hearing 
p.,wer.t 

*■  For  the  thoroTi;;h  examination  of  the  meatus  auditorius,  or 
of  the  mcmhrana  tyni]>ani,  some  form  of  speculum  or  oto- 
scope will  l>c  necessary.  If  a  simple  speculum  be  used,  such 
as  those  which  are  shown  in  Fig.  190  (one  attached  to  an 
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Fio.  190. — Bninlon's  Otoscope,  with  Speadum  attacked. 

Otoscope),  some  form  of  concave  mirror  will  generally  be 
necessary.  This  may  be  either  a  hand  mirror,  or  may  be 
worn  ujxin  the  forebciul,  or  suj)]Jorte(I  ut>on  a  spectacle  frame 
BO  that  both  hands  are  free.     In  all  Cikscs  there  must  be  a 

■  See  ■'  A  Treatise  On  tlie 
294 ;  also  Dr.  Uii 
p.  177. 

t  Altluiiiyli  thfftbKenca  o(  wax  d ops  not  iii  itself  seem  to  have  any 
ill  effect  on  audi  Lion,  n  condition  of  unueUftl  ilryness  in  the  eitenuJ 
uoaCUB  is  oftuu  aaaucUlrcd  with  diseases  ot  the  iutem&l  eat. 
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small  central  aperture  as  in  the  ophthalmoscope  or  biryngo- 
Bcope,  through  which  the  surgeon  looks.  A  good  light,  either 
natural  or  artificial,  is  essential,  and  attention  must  bo  paid  to 
the  position  of  the  patient.  It  is  well  also  to  remember  that 
in  the  adult  the  meatus  is  larger  in  its  vertical  than  in  its 
horizontal  meridian  ;  whereas  in  children  the  reverse  is  the 
case. 

Of  Otoscopes,  Brun ton's  (Fig.  190)  is  the  one  in  most  com- 
mon use.  In  order  to  inspect  the  tympanum  with  it,  all  that 
is  necessary  is  so  to  place  the  patient  that  the  large  conical 
speculum  receives  the  light,  while  the  surgeon  can  conveni- 
ently look  through  the  end  of  the  instrument.  It  requires 
little  practice  to  use,  and  either  sunlight,  or  an  artificial 
light  will  do.  The  magnifying  glass  at  the  end  can  be  used 
or  not,  at  pleaaiu^e. 

At  times  the  removal  of  cerumen,  pus,  hairs,  etc.,  is 
requisite,  as  they  hinder  a  proper  view  of  the  mem- 
brana  tympani.  A  piir  of  rectangular  forceps,  and  a  "  cot- 
ton holder'*  (Fig.  191),  are  the  most  useful  instruments  for 
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Fig.  191. — Jural  *^  cotton  Iwldcr" 

this  purpose.  The  holder  here  figured  consists  of  a  wire 
in  a  handle,  with  the  end  fashioned  into  a  screw  with  a 
very  shallow  worm,  so  that  the  cotton  wool  may  be  easily 
detiiched. 

0/    the  removal  of  fordgn    svhskmces  from    the    m/af us.  ^^moya.i  ot 
Generally  speaking,  the  instruments  introduced  for  this  pur-  HtunlS  f?om 
pose  do  great  mischief.    Instrumental  interference  is  hardly  *'^®  "^eftius- 
ever  necessary,  and  is  often  dangerous.     Careful  and  i)erse- 
vering  use  of  the  syringe  and  warm  water  will  almost  always 
be  successful,  especially  if  the  auricle  be  pulled  upwards  and 
backwards.    Where  there  is  much  swelling  and  inflammation 
of  the  soft  parts  (and  this  is  often  very  severe  from  the  irri- 
tation and  pressure  of  the  foreign  body),  it  must,  together 
with  the  acute  pain,  be  relieved  by  freely  a})i)lying  leeches  in  Pain,  how 
front  of  the  tragus,  for  the  meatus  and  menibrana  tympani  "  *^^  * 
are  extremely  sensitive  when  pressed  upon  by  hard  sul)- 
Btances. 

After  the  inflammation  has  been  allayed  by  this  means, 
and  also  by  the  use  of  fomentations,  the  syringe  will  c:isily 
remove  the  foreign  body  ;  but  we  should  by  no  means  attempt 
the  removal  so  long  as  the  slightest  tumefaction  is  present. 
Above  all,  it  is  necessary  in  each  case  to  make  a  careful  in- 
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Danf^er  of 
InttrunicnU. 


The  ag(;lntin- 
atlve  method. 


How  to  syringe 
the  e&r. 


spection  of  the  meatus  with  the  speculum  to  see  whether 
there  be  actually  anything  to  remove.  Often  and  often  have 
most  lamentable  results  followed  attempts  to  extract  with 
instruments  substances  which  have  either  never  been  in  the 
ear  at  all,  or  which  have  fallen  out  of  it  unnoticed.  Inflam- 
mation of  the  brain,  and  death,  have  not  infrequently  been 
caused  in  this  way  ;  or,  if  life  has  been  spared,  total  deaf- 
ness has  followed. 

Vomiting  and  couching  are  sometimes  met  with  from  irri- 
tation of  theauriculur  branch  of  the  pneumogastric(Toynbee). 
These  symptoms  instantly  vanish  when  the  pressure  is  re- 
moved. It  is  often  advisable  to  turn  the  patient  on  his  side 
and  syringe  from  below,  or  as  Hinton  first  jwinted  out,  to 
"  Place  him  on  his  back,  if  the  foreign  body,  as  frequent ly 
ha{)pciis,  be  jammed  into  the  angle  formed  by  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  meatus  and  the  membrana  tympani." 

The  agglutinative  method  of  removal  is  strongly  recom- 
mended by  some  authors  ;  it  consists  of  fixing  the  impacted 
boily  by  means  of  glue  or  coagidine  to  a  piece  of  linen  at- 
tached to  a  holder,  and  withdrawing  the  same  when  the  glue 
has  tirrnly  set  on  the  foreiixn  body.     Adhesive  plaster  at- 
tached to  a  piece  of  string  may  be  used  in  the  same  way. 
Lowenberg  recommends  that  a  camel's  hair  brush  dipped  in 
glue  ])e  a|)plied  to  the  foreign  body  and  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  ear  until  firmly  adherent  to  it,  when  the  brush  with  the 
foreign  body  attached  can  be  withdrawn. 

The  foreiLCii  substances  we  have  most  frequently  met  with 
in  the  meatus,  are  ])ea{ls,  small  stones,  peas,  cherrystones, 
pieces  of  tobacco  j)i])e  and  slate  pencil,  shells,  ptiper,  cotton 
wool,  sealing  wax  and  grass. 

Beans,  peas,  and  the  like  are  very  troublesome  to  remove, 
as  they  often  swell  from  moisture  and  cause  intense  pain. 
But  with  most  substances,  rather  than  use  any  force  in  at- 
tempting to  remove  them,  by  far  the  better  plan  is  to  let 
them  remain  in  the  ear. 

The  foregoing  remarks  may  appear  unnecessary,  but  we 
can  aflirm  that  in  nearly  every  case  in  which  a  patient  has 
been  brought  to  us  with  a  foreign  body  in  the  ear,  mischief 
has  been  caused  by  the  constant  endeavours  of  some  anxious 
friend  to  get  rid  of  the  enemy  by  the  use  of  a  hair-pin,  probe, 
or  other  instrument. 

Iloir  to  sf/ri)u/e  the  ear.  Place  the  patient  under  chloro- 
form, with  the  affected  ear  downwards,  and  syringe  from 
below.  Pull  the  auricle  backwards  and  upwards  (by  this 
means  the  external  auditory  meatus  is  made  into  a  straight 
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tube),  and  apply  the  nozzle  of  the  syringe  to  the  upper  wall 
of  the  passage.     The  water  is  then  gently  forced  behind  the 
obstruction,  the  foreign  body  is  loosened,  and  by  its  own 
weight  it  will  fall  out  of  the  ear. 
Instances  have  occurred  of  cotton  wool  placed  in  the  ear  Plugs  may  para 

■  1  IT  _f        i."         •     a1-  Vu  •  into  tympduum. 

passing  through  a  large  perforation  m  the  tympanic  mem- 
brane into  the  Eustachian  tube,  and  thence  into  the  throat. 
Very  small  pieces  of  cotton  wool,  therefore,  should  not  be 
put  in  the  ear,  especially  if  there  be  a  hole  in  the  membrana 
tympani. 

Circumscribed  inflammation,  or  boils,  in  tite  ext&i^nai  audi-  soiis  in  mestus. 
tory  canal  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  are  generally  met 
with  in  people  of  middle  age.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  extremely 
painful.  Some  authors  recommend  pouring  into  the  ear  a 
strong  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc  to  induce  their  resolution, 
or  the  application  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Poultices  may  be 
used,  and  are  of  great  service  if  there  is  intense  suffering. 
In  ail  other  varieties  of  inflammation  they  lead  only  to 
increased  suppuration,  and  probably  to  perforation  of  the 
membrana  tympani.  Occasionally,  blisters  behind  the  ear  are 
ordered;  but  these  merely  increase  the  irritation,  and 
are  of  service  only  in  certain  cases  of  chronic  discharge. 
In  all  acute  forms  of  aural  disease  they  should  be  avoided. 
Glycerine  poured  into  the  ear  will  often  be  found  useful 
for  relieving  pain  in  these  cases. 

Insects  often  enter  the  meatus.  Syringing  with  warm  inseots  in  the 
water  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  effect  their  removal  and  stop  ®*'' 
the  irritation  which  they  produce.  It  is  very  common  to 
meet  with  patients  who  imagine  they  have  insects  in  their 
ears.  The  common  fly  has  been  known  to  deposit  its  eggs 
in  the  ear.  The  larvas  produced  sometimes  give  rise  to 
severe  pain.  Warm  oil  poured  into  the  meatus  will  usually 
have  the  desired  effect  on  insects,  and  the  vapour  of  chloro- 
form will  kill  maggots.  According  to  Dr.  Barr*  the  latter 
"  may  be  found  in  great  numbers,  cjiiefly  at  the  inner  end  of 
the  canal,  and  in  the  tympanum,  appearing  as  white  worm- 
like creatures,  moving  rapidly  about.  These  larvae  are  fur- 
nished with  hook-like  apparatus,  which  fasten  upon,  or  pene- 
trate the  tissues.  After  they  have  been  killed  they  may 
require  to  be  removed  with  forceps." 

Chronic  inflammation  of  the  external  auditory  meatus  chronic  inflam- 
often  leads  to  narrowing  of  the  passage,  until  the  introduc-  SaenlaUiud?- 
tion  even  of  a  p  obe  is  an  impossibility.      Small  indolent  ^'^  »»catu8. 
■  -  — — — — .— _^^ 

*  Glasgow  Medical  Journal,  December,  1881« 
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Mollascotu  or 

Bcbaceoag 

tumours. 


Insufflation  of 
fcymyauum. 


When  osefuL 


ulcers  form,  which  keep  up  a  constant  irritation  and  give 
rise  to  a  somewhat  thick  and  offensive,  but  more  frequently, 
watery  and  inodorous  discharge.  Mild  astringent  lotions 
may  be  prescribed,  and  tonics  to  keep  up  the  patient's  general 
health.  A  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  ulcerated  surface  by  means  of  a  very  small  probe 
and  cotton  wool,  at  least  twice  a  week. 

In  a  favourable  case  the  discharge  and  ulceration  gradually 
disappear,  and,  the  passage  becoming  widened,  hearing  is 
restored. 

Molluscous  or  sebaceous  tumours  sometimes  block  up  the 
meatus,  and  must  be  treated  by  removal  of  the  capsule  as 
well  as  the  contents. 

These  tumours  produce  absorption  of  bone  without  occur- 
rence of  pain,  and  often  cause  enormous  dilatation  of  the 
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meatus.  They  sometimes  make  a  clean  cut  hole  right  through 
a  portion  of  the  petrous  bono  ;  and  they  moreover  not  in- 
frequently set  up  brain  mischief,  which  may  terminate 
fatally. 

Of  xnmfflaixon  of  the  tympanum. 

There  are  many  morbid  conditions  of  the  Eustachian  tube 
and  of  the  tympanum  in  which  a  cure,  or  a  great  reh'ef  oi 
the  disease  and  of  the  want  of  power  of  hearing  is  afforded 
by  the  opening  up  of  the  tube,  and  the  re-establishment 
of  the  connection  between  the  pharynx  and  the  tympanic 
cavity. 

This  may  be  done  by  the  insufflation  of  air  through  the 
nostrils  under  certain  conditions  of  the  pharynx,  or  by  the 
passage  of  a  metiil  tube  through  the  nares  and  top  of  the 
pharynx,  into  the  aperture  of  the  Eustachian  canal,  through 
which  tube  air  may  be  blown  into  the  tympanum,  stimulating 
lotions  injected,  etc. 

The  instrument  by  means  of  which  the  direct  insufflation 
is  performed  is  known  as  Politzefs  hag.  The  tube  is  called 
an  "  Eustachian  catheter,"  and  the  method  of  using  both  of 
these  must  be  briefly  explained. 

As  exam})les  of  cases  in  which  Politzer's  bag  or  the 
catheter  proves  extremely  useful  there  may  be  instanced 
that  very  common  catarrhal  condition  of  the  tympanic  cavity, 
where  the  Eustachian  canal  becomes  swollen  and  blocked, 
and  the  cavity  ma\  be  filled  with  mucus,  or  in  cases  of  more 
acute  inflammation  of  the  tympanum,  with  pus,  which  may 
be  discharged  by  this  ciinal  when  it  is  opened  up.  Speaking 
generally,  the  bag  is  used  in  children,  and  for  the  less  severe 
disorders  of  the  tympanum  in  adults,  and  the  catheter  for 
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the  more  obstinate  adult  cases,  or  where  it  is  desired  to  in- 
ject lotions,  etc. 

Politzer'a   bag   {Fig.    192),    ia,  as   will  be   seen    in    the  Poiiuef.  b.  . 
figure,    an    ordinary    indiarubber,    conipressiblc   buy,  of  a 


Fig.   n2.—PoUher's  Bag,  ivith  AUm's  Nasal  Pad. 
size  convenient  to  be  compressed  by  the  hand.      This  is  in 
connection  ^vith  the  tube  which  terminates  either  in  a  nozzle 
which  may  be  inserted  up  one  nostril,  the  other  being  closed 
by  the  finger,  or,  by  what  is  far  more  convenient,  a  sjKJeJally 
constructed  nasal  air  pad  (sec  the  figure),  which  can  be  held 
closely  against  the  apertures  of  the  nostrils.    Further,  when 
the  operation  of  "  blowing  up  the  tympanum  "  is  about  to 
be  performed,  the  surgeon,  by  means  of  an  indiarubber  tube  And  %,atr 
about  18  inches  long,  and  which  has  a  vulcanite  or  ivory  ear-  "™  '"   ' 
piece  at  either  end,  places  his  ear  in  connection  with  the 
ear  which  is  to  be  examined  by  inserting  one  end  into  the 
external  meatus  of  the  patient  and  the  other  into  his  own 
car.    This  tube  is-^alled  a  diagnostic  or  auscultation  tube, 
and  when  air  is  forced  through  the  Kustachian  tul>c  into  the 
tympanum  by  means  of  the  Politzor's  bag,  as  the  current 
impinges  upon  the  tympanic  membrane  the  surgeon  hears 
through  the  auscultation  tube  a  peculiar  thud. 
The  other  details  of  the  method  are  as  follows  : — 
The  operator  stands  or  sits  at  his  convenience,  facing  the  Uh  ot  bi 
patient.    The  end  of  the  miaal  pad  is  held  firmly  against  the 
nose,  and  the  patient  is  directed  to  swallow,  and  while  he  is 
in  tlie  acl,  the  bag  is  sharply  squeezed.      Thereupon  the  air 
passes  with  a  distinctly  audible   noise  through  the  tuba 
into  the  cavity  of  the  tympaniim. 

Another  way  is  to  direct  the  patient  to  pronounce  the 
syllables — kat-Jc,  keck,  kick,  hock,  hide,  hook — during  which 
time  the  bag  is  s< 
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For  young  children,  swallowing  or  articulation  is  often 
unne<*es8ary,  the  bag  being  simply  forcibly  squeezed  into  the 
nostrils  ;  or  the  bag  may  be  dispensed  with  altogether,  and 
warm  air  may  be  blown  in  from  the  surgeon's  lungs  through 
a  piece  of  tubing.  Many  patients  can  very  fairly  satis- 
factorily inflate  their  own  tympana  by  closing  their  mouth 
and  nostrils  and  then  swallowing  forcibly. 

If  the  Politzer's  bag  be  used  with  undue  force,  damage 
may  be  done  to  the  small  vessels  of  the  nuddle  ear.  Caution 
should  therefore  be  exercised. 

The  KuHtachiwi  We  come  uow  to  the  consideration  of  those  cases,  where, 
to  overcome  an  obstruction  in  the  Eustachian  tubes,  whether 
this  arise  from  the  severity  of  the  catarrh  or  some  other 
cause,  the  Eustachian  catheter  must  be  employed. 

ita  passage.  The  j)uss<'ige  of  this  instrument  is  a  very  important  opera- 

tion, and  yet  the  ability  to  perform  it  is  a  rare  acquisition. 
How    to   jmss    the  Eustavhian  Catheter  (Fig.    193). — For 
young  children  the  use  of  the  Eustachian  catheter  should  be 
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Fio.  \^^.— Eustachian  Catheter. 

avoided,  being  unnecessary,  very  difficult,  and,  moreover,  on 
account  of  their  restlessness,  dangerous. 

By  far  the  easiest  and  best  manner  of  passing  this  instru- 
ment is  that  first  sum^csted  by  Dr.  Lowenberg.  He  recom- 
mended that,  after  reaching  the  pharynx,  it  should  be  turned 
inwards,  till  it  bcciime  hooked  behind  the  vomer,  and,  as  it 
could  then  be  withdrawn  no  further  it  should  be  turned 
completely  round  at  right  angles,  its  point  being  thus  brought 
exaetlv  into  the  mouth  of  the  Eustachian  tube. 

If  the  instrument,  after  reaching  the  pharynx  be  with- 
drawn in  the  ordinary  way,  viz.,  with  the  point  turned  out- 
w^ards,  until  the  orifice  of  the  Eustiichian  tube  is  found, 
great  difficulty  is  frequently  experienced.  The  instrument 
is  withdrawn  either  not  far  enough,  or  too  far,  or  perhaps 
its  point  is  inserted  into  the  fossa  situated  behind  the 
Eustachian  tube. 

It  should  be  remembered  also  that  in  catheter  cases  the 
mucous  meml)rane  is  nearly  always  in  a  delicate  state,  and 
is  often  highly  sensitive,  so  that  constantly  moving  the 
instrument  backwards  and  forwards  adds  considerably  to 
the  pa  tie  tit's  discomfort,  and  may  cause  injurious  effects. 
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If  the  folloAving  directions  are  carefully  followed  we 
believe  that  the  attempt  will  almost  certainly  be  suc- 
cessful. 

Warm  the  catheter  in  hot  water,  depress  the  patient's  lip, 
and  introduce  the  catheter  into  the  inferior  meatus  of  the 
nose  ;  pass  it  along  the  floor  of  the  nares  until  it  reaches  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx,  taking  care  to  keep  it  at  right 
angles  with  the  plane  of  the  face ;  withdraw  it  until  the 
septum  narium  is  felt ;  then  rotate  it  with  the  point  down- 
wards to  the  opposite  side,  that  is,  turn  it  outwards  and  a 
little  upwards  (as  shown  by  the  position  of  the  ring  at  the 
other  end  of  the  catheter),  and  it  will  be  found  to  have 
entered  the  mouth  of  the  Eustachian  tube. 

A  catheter  with  a  double  curve,  as  first  suggested  by  Dr. 
H.  D.  Noyes,  is  at  times  useful,  as  it  can  be  introduced  into 
the  Eustachian  tube  from  the  opposite  nostril. 

The  employment  of  the  Eustachian  catheter  is  sometimes  Discomforts  of 
attended  with  disagreeable  symptoms,  such  as  piin,  epistaxis,  ^^  °'  catheter, 
nervous   cough,    sneezing  and   irritation   of  the  pharynx, 
which,  however,  are  generally  soon  relieved.    If  the  catheter 
be  passed  skilfully,  more  serious  results  are  almost  impos- 
sible. 

A  syringe  with  a  nozzle  that  fits  into  the  larger  end  of  the  uae  of  syringe, 
catheter  is  the  instrument  usually  recommended  for  injection  ®^* 
of  fluids,  and  an  air  bag  for  insufllation,  after  the  ciitheter 
has  been  passed.  The  surgeon,  standing  in  front  of  the 
patient,  holds  the  catheter  with  his  left  hand,  and  compresses 
the  air  bag  with  his  right.  But,  as  every  time  the  bag  is 
compressed  the  catheter  is  liable  to  be  dislodged,  its  point 
may  cause  very  considerable  pain  to  the  neighbouring  tender 
mucous  membrane.  Again,  if  the  left  hand  by  any  chance 
lets  go  the  bag,  the  catheter  will  be  forced  very  unple<asantly 
upwards.  Such  accidents  are  impossible  by  the  following 
method  : — The  surgeon  stands  on  the  right  side  of  the 
patient,  and  has  the  air  bag  (to  which  is  attached  a  long 
indiarubber  tube,  the  end  of  which  fits  the  catheter)  hanging 
by  a  loop  from  a  button  of  his  coat.  Having  passed  the 
catheter,  he  holds  it  firmly  in  position  by  the  left  finger  and 
thumb  against  the  nose.  When  now  the  end  of  the  tube  is 
inserted  into  the  catheter,  the  latter  is  not  liable  to  be  tilted 
upwards,  nor  is  the  surgeon's  hand  or  the  weight  of  the  bag 
felt  by  the  patient  in  the  slightest  degree. 

With  regard  to  the  dicfital  ejumimitiim  of  the  Eustachian  Digital  examin- 
tube,  Dr.  W.  H.. Wynne  has  lately  remarked  as  follows  :  5{j^?y2l°"''* 
"  The  naso-pharynx,  therapeutically,  is  the  most  important 
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part  of  the  c;ir.  The  method  of  digital  examination  con- 
sists in  passing  the  index  finger  of  the  right  hand,  when  the 
right  tube  orifice  is  to  be  examined,  into  the  mouth,  up  and 
behind  the  soft  palate  to  the  orifice,  which  can  easily  be 
distinguished  by  its  slight  depression,  the  operator  standing 
on  the  right  side  of  the  patient.  In  examining  the  left  tube 
the  order  is 'reversed.  The  time  of  the  investigation  yaries 
from  half  a  minute  to  three  minutes,  and  disease  of  any  of 
the  structures  that  can  be  examined  is  immediately  deter- 
mined. This  method  can  be  used  in  cases  where,  from 
complications,  the  use  of  the  rhinoscopic  mirror  is  either 
unsatisfactory  or  impossible.  By  its  use  I  can  immediately 
determine  the  normal  or  pathological  condition  of  partA 
within  reach  of  the  finger,  namely,  the  phaiyngeal  orifice  of 
the  Eustachian  tube,  the  posterior  fossa  of  Eosenmiiller, 
Luschka's  tonsil,  occupying  a  central  position  in  the  pos- 
terior wall  of  the  pharynx,  and  terminating  laterally  in  this 
fossa,  and  the  posterior  nares  in  front ;  and  here  by  the 
digital  examination  I  am  able  to  diagnosticate  the  existence 
of  polypi  and  hypertrophy  of  the  membranous  covering  of 
the  inferior  turbinated  bones."* 

Vaiieties  and  strudures  of  aural  polypi.  According  to 
their  histological  characters,  aural  polypi  may  be  divided 
into-  the  following  classes : — (1)  Granulation  tissue ;  (2) 
Mucous;  (3)  Fibrous;  and  (4)  Hyaline  myxomatous, 
polypi. 

(1.)  The  "  gratiidatimi'^  iissiie  poltjpi  are  reddish,  rounded, 
soft,  and  very  vascular  tumours,  varying  from  the  size  of  a 
pin's  head  to  that  of  a  pea  or  somewhat  larger. 

(2.)  The  mucous  polt/jd  manifest  a  rather  higher  stage  of 
development,  and  in  structure  resemble  somewhat  the  foetal 
skin  at  about  the  fifth  month  of  embryonic  life. 

(3.)  The  fibrous  polffpi  are  rarer  than  the  last,  and  consist 
of  laminated  epithelial  cells  on  a  bed  of  fibrous  tissue. 

(4.)  Ilf/alin-e  or  gehitiniform  polypi  are  soft,  semi-trans- 
parent nodules  j)ervaded  by  vessels  which  can  easily  be 
teased  out.     They  are  the  rarest  of  all  these  tumours. 

Etiologi/  ami  siimHon,  Aural  polypi  are,  as  a  rule,  the 
result  of  long-standing  otorrhcea.  They  occasionally  arise 
from  the  walls  of  the  external  meatus,  or  even  from  the 
mcmbrana  tympani  or  Eustachian  tube,  but  most  commonly 


♦  '•  Practical  Deductions  drawn  from  a  Thousand  Digital  Exami- 
nations of  the  Pharyngeal  Orifice  of  the  Eustachian  Tube."  BosUm 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  November  17th,  1881. 
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from  the  tympanum.     They  make  their  way  OUt  through  a 
perforation  in  the  membrana  tympani. 

The  smaller  polypi  may  be  destroyed  by  the  constant  ap-  Treatment, 
plication  of  caustics.  For  some  of  the  softer  kinds,  sulphate 
of  zinc,  in  strong  solution,  or,  perhaps  preferably,  this  with 
carbolic  acid  (aa  gr.  v.  ad  Jj.)  answers  very  well  ;  but  for 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  no  other  treatment  is  so  siiccess- 
ful  as  the  removal  by  a  Wilde's  wire  snare  (Fig.  194),  the  wiwe's  snare. 


no.  lU.—WiWs  Snare. 


noose  of. which  can  generally  be  adjusted  with  ease  around 
the  pedicle  of  the  growth,  which  can  then  be  quicklv 
strangulated  and  divided  by  the  tightening  of  the  wire.  A 
successful  termination  is  not  to  be  expected  without  careful 
treatment  after  the  polypus  isremoved,and  clwmliness  is  most 
essential.  If  the  discharge  be  allowed  to  go  on  unchecked 
after  the  operation,  and  no  steps  are  taken  to  get  rid  of  the 
accumulated  secretion  in  the  tympanic  cavity,  another  poly- 
pus is  likely  to  spring  up  in  a  short  time. 

In  all  cases  after  the  polypus  has  been  removed  it  is  ne-  cjaustte  after 
cessary  to  ap]ily  to  its  site  a  strong  caustic,  e.g.^  solution  of  ''®™°^*^- 
nitrate  of  silver  (480  grs.  to  5J.)  on  cotton  wool,  on  a 
suitable  hokha*.  Very  little  pain  will  be  caused  if  the 
greatest  care  be  taken  to  touch  only  the  small  spot  from 
which  the  polypus  springs  ;  it  is  therefore  best  to  guard  the 
meatus  with  a  spccidum,  and  to  use  a  strong  light. 
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CHAPTER    XXXm. 

Of  the  Evacuation  and  Treatment  op  Abscbsses. 

This  and  the  following  chapters  deal  with  the  opening  and 
drainage  of  abscesses,  and  of  synovial  and  bursal  sacs,  by 
incision,  asi)iration,  or  by  other  methods,  and  with  the 
tapping  (paracentosis)  of  the  more  important  serous  cayities, 
as  the  pleura,  peritoneum,  or  tunica  vaginalis  testis. 

We  will  briefly  consider  first  the  general  rules  which 
govern  the  treatment  of  all  abscess  cavities,  and  will  then 
])ass  on  to  the  special  points  which  arise  in  connection  with 
the  more  important  special  forms  of  this  condition,  as  whit- 
low, raammaiy  abscess,  and  the  like.  The  subject  of  the 
evacuation  of  pus  or  other  fluids  in  pre-existing  cavities, 
such  as  the  pleura,  will  follow  later. 

it  will  occasionally,  but  rarely  happen,  that  abscesses  may 

to  The^llillMii^g   pro})crly  bo  left  to  opon  of  themselves;  and  more  frc(juently 

of  ab«ce.-.»esi.      dnonic  absccsscs  may  be  allowed  to  remain  unopened  for  an 

indefinite  period.     But  broadly  speaking,  the  essence  of  the 

treatment  of  these  collections  of  pus  consists  in  opening  and 

emptying  them  in  the  most  appropriate  way. 

The  chief  ways  in  which  abscesses  may  be  opened  are  (1) 
by  a  simple  incision,  (2)  by  incision  with  laceration  of 
deeper  parts  with  force[)s,  or  a  director  (Hilton's  method), 
(3)  by  a  trocar  and  canruila,  (4)  by  aspiration.  Further, 
the  opening  into  the  sac  may  be  a  single  slit  or  puncture,  or 
a  counter  opening  may  be  required  as  well.  Again,  it  may 
be  that  all  that  is  required  is  a  simple  incision,  bat  more 
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frequently,  and  for  large  abscesses  almost  invariably,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  arrange  for  subsequent  drainage. 

Still,  speaking  quite  generally,  we  may  say  that  for  acute  By  inoidon. 
abscesses,  direct  incision,  with  or  without  subsequent  drain- 
age, is  the  usual  course;  while  chronic  collections  of  puE 
are  evacuated  either  by  the  aspirator,  or  by  a  trocar  and 
cannula,  or  if  a  freer  opening  be  called  for,  this  is  made, 
and  the  parts  are  afterwards  dressed  antiseptically.  The 
use  of  the  grooved  needle,  or  of  the  well-known  fine  ex- 
ploring trocar,  or  of  a  syringe  like  that  used  for  hjrpodermic 
injections,  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  exploratory  punc- 
tures for  diagnostic  purposes. 

With  regard  to  the  ordinary  methods  of  vicision  of  Metooda  ci 
abscesses,  little  need  be  said  beyond  that  which  common 
sense  would  suggest.  The  curved  scalpel,  generally  called 
a  "  Syme's  "  knife,  is  often  recommended,  but  we  believe 
that  in  most  cases  a  straight  blade  is  better.  For  large  sacs 
a  common  dissecting  scalpel  will  be  the  most  convenient 
form,  and  for  small  ones,  especially  if  somewhat  deeply 
seated,  a  narrow-bladed,  double-edged  lancet  pointed  knife 
is  best  ;*  sometimes  the  instrument  which  gives  the  least 
pain,  from  the  extreme  thinness  of  its  blade,  is  the  old- 
fashioned  bleeding  lancet. 

But  whatever  knife  be  used,  common  humanity  should 
insist  upon  its  being  very  sharp,  and  the  dresser  should 
endeavour  to  open  all  abscesses,  save  those  which  present 
some  anatomical  reason  for  dissection  or  delay,  as  quickly 
as  possible,  making  up  his  mind  beforehand  how  far,  how 
deep,  and  in  what  direction,  the  cut  is  to  be  made,  in  order 
that  one  movement  of  the  hand  and  wrist  may  suffice. 
With  regard  to  the  direction,  the  rule  is  that  incisions  Direction  of 
should  be  made  in  the  long  axis  of  the  trunk  or  limbs, 
unless  there  be  any  reason  to  the  contrary,  but  that  in  any 
case  they  must  be  parallel  to,  and  not  across  the  direction 
of  structures  which  it  is  desired  to  avoid. 

As  a  rule,   abscesses,    especially   acute   ones,   must   be  selection  of  . 
opened  where  they  point,  and  this  is  very  often  not  the  SiJ^^in*g 
spot  which  would  be  chosen  by  the  surgeon,  who  would 
prefer  to  make  his  opening  at  the  most  dependent  part; 
this  may  necessitate  the  making  of  a  counter  opening,  by  counter 
passing  a  director  through  the  sac  from  the  upj>er  pointing  ^p®^*'* 
apertiure  to  the  bottom  of   the  cavity,  and  cutting  down 

*  This  knife  has  many  names.    At  Bartholomew's  it  is  called  a 
«« Pagct'a  knife." 
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upon  the  point  of  the  instrument,  so  held  that  it  can  be  felt 
there  through  the  skin. 

When  an  abscess  distinctly  points,  there  can  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  recognising  the  condition  of  affairs,  but  in  deep 
seated  collections  of  pus,  it  often  happens  that  the  spot 
where  it  comes  nearest  to  the  skin,  is  indicated,  not  by  an 
elevation,  but  by  a  peculiar  sensation  to  the  finger,  a  mix- 
ture of  bogginess  and  dimpling,  which  we  can  compare  to 
nothing  better  than  to  the  feeling  conveyed  to  the  finger 
when  it  is  passed  over  the  keyhole  of  a  door  with  three 
or  four  folds  of  some  soft  stuff  (say  a  handkerchief)  inter- 
vening. 
By  flactutioiL       The  recognition  by  fluctuation  of  deep  seated  collections 
of  pus,  or  of  any  other  fluid,  which  is  not  making  its  way  at 
any  point  to  the  surface,  is  a  matter  of  tactile  education, 
which  every  student  must  most  earnestly  and  diligently  set 
himself  to  acquire  by  practice  on  every  possible  occasion, 
and  which  can  in  no  wise  be   taught  by  words.     One 
extremely  common   cause   of   error  we  will   caution  the 
beginner  against,  namely,  that  he  should  always  "  try  for 
fluctuation  '  with   both  hands  placed  along  the  long  axis 
of  muscles,  and  never  across  their  fibres.    The  most  perfect 
fluctuation  may  be  felt  by  placing  the  fingers  across  the 
belly  of  such  a  muscle  as  the  quadriceps  extensor  femoris, 
and  a  tyro  may  well  be  thus  deceived  into  the  belief  that 
fluid  is  present. 

When  pus  is  deeply  seated,  and  especially  if  it  be  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  im|X)rtant  vessels,  etc.,  a  single  plunge 
of  the  knife  will  often  be  too  dangerous.  In  abscesses, 
therefore,  such  as  those  beneath  the  deep  cervical  fascia, 
or  in  Scarpa's  triangle,  a  method  of  free  opening  may  be 
adopted,  which  is  generally  called  after  the  late  Mr.  Hilton, 
who  strongly  advocated  it,  although  it  is  diflicult  to  believe 
that  the  manoeuvre  was  not  known  before  his  time. 

The  plan  consists  in  making  an  incision  as  far  down  as  is 
considered  safe,  and  then,  l)y  introducing  a  pair  of  dressing 
forceps,  and  burrowing  with  them  in  the  direction  of  the 
pus,  alternately  opening  and  closing  their  blades,  a  lacerated 
tunnel  or  passage  is  safely  made  down  to  the  sac  of  the 
abscess.  When  it  is  reached  the  blades  of  the  forceps 
should  be  opened,  so  as  to  thoroughly  enlarge  the  opening 
in  the  s«ic  by  tearing.  A  free  exit  is  thus  secured,  which 
may  afterwards  be  uiaintiiined  by  drainage  tubes,  etc.,  when 
necessary. 

But  in  whatever  way  acute  abscesses  are  opened,  it  will 
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be  necedsAty  to  provide  for  their  being  thoroughly  emptied 
and  kept  aseptic.  If  they  are  small  this  will  not  be  at  all 
difficult,  and  even  with  large  acute  abscesses  it  will  very 
often  be  found  that  it  is  sufficient  to  wash  out  the  cavity 
three  or  four  times  a  day  (if  there  be  a  free  opening),  and 
that  no  especial  arrangements  of  drainage  tubes,  counter 
openings,  etc.,  are  called  for.  But  should  this  not  be  the 
case,  they  must  be  managed  in  the  same  way  as  the  chronic 
ones  to  be  directly  consiclered. 

Generally  speaking,  acute  abscesses  are  poulticed,  or 
covered  with  some  moist  absorbent  dressing,  such  as 
spongiopiline,  but  the  choice  of  the  dressing  which  would 
be  most  appropriate  in  any  particular  case,  can  hardly  be 
reduced  to  rules. 

Chronic  abscesses  do  not  call  for  evacuation  in  conse-  of  chronic 
quence  of  constitutional  irritation  or  fever  due  to  mechanical  ***"°®**«*- 
retention  of  pus,  but  for  some  less  urgent  cause,  so  that  the 
opening  is  made  more  deliberately,  and  is  not  followed  by 
that  marked,  almost  instantaneous  alleviation  of  symptoms, 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  opening  of  an  acute  abscess. 

The  chief  ways  in  which  a  chronic  abscess  may  be  opened  chief  ways  in 

arA  •  wnioh  they  are 

«*i«3  •  ^  opened. 

(1.)  By  simple  incision,  or  by  Hilton's  method,  as  for 
acute  abscesses. 

(2.)  By  free  incision,  and,  if  necessary,  counter  incision, 
performed  with  strict  antiseptic  precautions. 

f3.)  By  some  form  of  aspirator. 
4.)  With  a  trocar  and  cannula. 

Free  incision  with  the  antiseptic  precautions  before  des-  incision, 
cribed,   is  now  a  very  common   treatment.      In   all   the 
details  of  the  dressing,  and  in  every  other  particular,  the 
arrangements  are  the  same  as  have  been  i)reviously  detailed. 

With  regard  tx)  the  opening,  it  should  be  made  by  prefer-  piace  of 
ence  in  a  dependent  place,  or  a  drainage  tube  may  be  passed  *"*^"*°"- 
through  from  an  upj>er  to  a  l6wer  opening.     In  fact,  any  of 
the  methods  of  draining  which  have  been  described  in  the 
Section  on  wounds  may  be  employed. 

If  it  be  thought  advisable,  the  cavity  may  be  washed  out, 
but  even  without  this  precaution,  a  large  abscess  may  be 
kept  perfectly  aseptic  for  an  indefinite  time  under  the 
antiseptic  dressing. 

Of  asjnratoTs  there  are  several  kinds,  but  they  are  mostly  By  aspirauon. 
modifications   of   Dieulafoy's,  shown  in  Fig.    195,   except 
in  the  case  of  small  instruments  which  are  used  chiefly  for 
exploration,  in  which  the  fluid  enters  the  barrel  of  the 
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syringe,  and  is  thence  expelled,  by  a  special  arrangement 
of  taps.  Smaller  syringes  still  may  be  used,  down  to  the 
ordinary  hypodermic  syringe,  by  means  of  which  the  nature 


Fig.   195. — Dieulafoy's  Aqdrator. 

of  obscure  swellings,  or  the  existence  of  fluid  in  such 
situations  as  the  pleura,  or  the  liver,  may  be  Sfifely  proved 
or  disproved  more  easily  than  would  otherwise  be  possible. 

Before  using  any  aspirator,  its  connections  must  be  seen 
to  be  air  tight,  and  the  powers  of  the  syringe  to  mjiintain  a 
good  vacuum  should  always  be  tested.* 
Mpthodj)f  Whether  the  actual  puncture  be  made  with  a  fine  trocar 

and  cannula,  or  with  a  pen -pointed  hollow  tube,  it  is  very 
important  that  the  needle  should  be  sharp,  if  not,  there  will 
be  great  risk  of  its  pushing  some  piece  of  tissue,  false  mem- 
brane, etc.,  before  it,  so  that  it  is  blocked  at  once,  and 
completely.  This  tendency  to  blocking  of  the  aspirating 
neetlle  is  the  great  drawback  to  the  apparatus,  and  must 
always  be  kept  in  view. 

With  regard  to  the  actual  insertion  of  the  needle,  few 
general  directions  are  called  for.  The  depth  to  which  the 
operator  wishes  to  go  must  be  decided  beforehand,  and  the 

•  It  has  been  inprniously  auggcstod  by  Dr.  Barraclough  (Lancet^ 
1884,  Vol.  II,  p.  1077),  that  in  the  absence  of  a  regular  suction  syringe 
and  tittod  receiver,  an  aspirating  ai)paratus,  with  a  bottle  possessing 
a  very  good  vacuum,  can  be  improvised  by  immersing  an  ordinary 
'•syplion  "  soda  water  bottle  up  to  its  neck  in  boiling  water,  the  tap 
being  kept  open  the  while,  until  the  air  is  expelled.  The  tap  must 
be  closed  before  the  bottle  is  removed  from  the  water.  When  it  is 
cool,  if  the  tap  be  connected  with  the  indiarubber  tube  which  is 
joined  to  the  aspirating  trocar,  upon  opening  the  tap  a  powerful 
**  exhaust "  will  take  place. 
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finger  should  be  placed  upon  the  needle  to  serve  as  a  guide. 
The  cavity' should  be  punctured  quickly,  so  as  to  avoid 
pushing  the  sac  wall  in  front  of  the  point  of  the  instrument, 
and  the  direction  of  the  needle  should  always  be  pei-pen- 
dicular  to  the  surface  of  the  tumour. 

Chronic  abscesses  which  do  not  at  the  time  they  come 
under  observation  depend  upon  any  active  cause  for  the 
continued  formation  of  pus,  are  sometimes  treated  by 
emptying  them,  and  then  injecting  some  stimulating  fluid, 
with  the  object  of  altering  the  character  of  their  walls. 
This  treatment  has  certain  risks  of  its  own,  but  it  is  often 
very  successful.  The  fluid  generally  employed  is  the  diluted 
tincture  of  iodine,  of  various  strengths ;  this  is  injected  into 
the  cavity  with  a  syringe,  after  the  pus  has  been  evacuated, 
and  the  sac  washed  out.  Sometimes  a  small  quantity  of 
the  pure  tincture  (or  the  stronger  preparation  known  as 
the  Edinburgh  tincture),  is  injected  and  allowed  to  remain 
in,  but  more  often  a  quantity  sufficient  to  distend  the 
abscess,  of  a  more  dilute  solution,  is  forced  in,  and  then 
allowed  to  escape. 

Other  fluids,  as  carbolic  acid,  or  chloride  of  zinc,  about 
1  in  20,  etc.,  are  also  used. 

Ordinarily  speaking  the  common  trocar  and  cannula  is  By  a  trocar 
not  a  convenient  way  of  evacuating  abscesses,  although  for  *°^  cannula. 
the  removal  of  fluid  from  the  serous  cavities,  as  from  the 
pleiu*a  or  tunica  vaginalis,  its  use  is  very  general.  P^or 
abscesses  proper,  its  use  is  almost  limited  to  the  emptying 
of  small  collections  of  matter  where  the  diagnosis  has  been 
somewhat  doubtful,  or  which  are  very  deeply  or  awkwardly 
seated. 

The  last  general  point  to  which  we  will  advert  in  this  Pieedint?  into 
question  of  the  treatment  of  abscesses  is  that  of  hlcahng  into  cavity.''*'"'** 
the  sac.  As  soon  as  the  internal  presvsure  of  the  fluid  con- 
tents is  removed,  it  naturally  haj)peiis  that  bleeding  from  the 
vessels  in  the  abscess  wall  may  occur.  When  an  abscess  is 
opened,  therefore,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  parts  are 
not  squeezed  or  roughly  handled.  The  sudden  relief  of 
pressure,  even  without  manipulation,  may  often  enough 
result  in  a  bleeding  into  the  abscess,  sufficient  to  cause  delay 
in  its  complete  evacuation.  In  most  cases,  the  blood  clots 
become  disintegrated  and  broken  down,  and  escape  as  dihris 
when  the  sac  is  syringed  out,  so  that  moderate  pressure  is 
all  that  is  required ;  but  sometimes  the  bleeding  assumes 
a  more  serious  form ;  a  blood-vessel  of  some  size  may  be 
running  through,  or  in  the  walls  of  the  abscess,  and  may  be 
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eroded  :  or  «i  vessel  may  have  been  wounded  in  the  opening, 
or  the  walls  may  be  in  a  dangerously  sloughy  or  congested 
condition.  From  any  of  these  causes  it  may  happen  that 
the  sac  of  the  abscess  becomes  distended  with  blood-clot, 
while  from  the  apertui*e  there  is  a  trickling  stream  of  fluid 
blood,  which  serves  as  an  evidence  that  bleeding  is  still 
going  on. 

We  have  here  inside  the  cavity  those  conditions  of  disten- 
sion and  high  temperature  which  most  favour  haemorrhage, 
and  unless  the  sac  can  be  emptied  of  the  clots  through  the 
existing  oi)ening,  the  only  course  is  to  enlarge  it  and  to 
turn  them  out.  Under  no  circumstances  should  an  attempt 
be  made  to  plug  the  mouth  of  the  sac,  or  to  inject  any 
fluid,  such  as  the  liquid  TX»rchloride  of  iron,  into  it,  with 
the  idea  of  acting  on  its  lining  membrane ;  but  the  clots 
once  removed,  if  moderate  pressure  be  applied  the  bleeding 
will  at  once  cease. 

We  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  points  which 
arise  in  connection  with  the  opening  of  some  of  the  special 
kinds  of  absctosses. 

JJe^p  Cei'viral  Absceas.  The  early  recognition  of  the 
presence  of  pus  beneath  the  deeper  fasciae  of  the  neck,  is 
of  the  highest  importiince,  yet  sometimes  it  is  extremely 
diflicult ;  the  ])us  is  so  confined,  and  so  deep,  and  there  is 
often  so  nuich  general  swelling,  that  fluctuation  is  hardly  to 
be  made  out,  while  nowhere  is  there  anything  like  pointing. 
But  pus  in  this  region  must  be  let  out  as  soon  as  possible, 
for  the  conse(|uences  of  not  giving  it  exit  may  be  very 
disiistrous.  Burrowing  in  the  direction  of  least  resistance, 
the  matter  may  burst  into  the  pleura,  or  pericardium  ;  or 
the  air-passiiges  or  blood-vessels  in  the  neck  may  b^  in- 
volved in  the  destrnrtive  inflammation. 

The  constitutional  disturbance  is  generally  very  great, 
and  the  tenii)erature  chart  will  itself  be  evidence  of  the 
formation  of  pus.  In  cases  of  doubt,  an  exploring  trocar 
may  well  be  used,  but  when  pus  is  known  to  be  present,  a 
more  free  opening  than  that  efl'ected  by  a  needle  is  desirable. 
From  anatomical  considerations  free  use  of  the  knife  is  - 
dangerous,  so  that  Hilton's  method  is  peculiarly  applicable 
to  these  abscesses.  W^hen  the  cavity  is  reached,  the  relief 
is  usually  immediate  and  very  marked.  The  opening  may 
be  kept  patent  by  a  drainage  tube,  and  the  cavity  syringed 
out  in  the  usual  way. 

These  al)scesses  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  common 
superficial  cervical  ones,  which  are  often  glandular,  or  peri- 
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glandular.  If  they  originate  in  glandular  inflammation, 
attention  should  be  directed  to  the  head,  wliere  the  source 
of  irritation  will  generally  be  found  in  the  shape  of  eczema 
or  lice,  or  to  the  condition  of  the  teeth,  a  common  cause  of 
cervical  glandular  trouble. 

TonsiUar  Abscess,  or  Quinsy.  An  acute  tonsillitis  may  Tonsillar 
result  in  the  formation  of  pus.  When  it  does,  the  distress  jSiosy?'  °' 
and  constitutional  disturbance  are  very  great.  There  is  a 
very  general  disinclination  to  give  relief  here  by  incision,  so 
that  emetics  are  often  given,  partly  in  the  hope  that  the 
abscess  may  burst,  or,  as  it  is  phrased,  "  the  quinsy  may 
break,'*  but  also  in  the  well-founded  belief  that  unloading 
the  stomach  has  in  itself  a  beneiicial  action. 

We  have  not  here  to  consider  the  whole  question  of 
tonsillitis,  but  only  the  relief  of  tonsillar  abscess,  and  we 
believe  that  the  right  course  to  pursue  is  to  give  vent  to  the 
pus  by  incision  directly  fluctuation  is  detected,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  the  absence  of  distinct  indications,  it  is 
unwise  to  puncture  the  tonsil  on  the  chance  of  matter  being 
present. 

The  operation  is  easy  enough  generally  speaking,  but  Method  of 
sometimes  is  extremely  difficult  from  the  swelling  of  the  °p®°*°*" 
parts,  the  difficulty  in  opening  the  mouth,  etc.  A  spatula 
should  be  used  to  partly  depress  the  tongue,  and  the  patient 
should  sit  in  a  good  light,  with  the  head  thrown  back,  and 
supported.  A  double  edged  "Paget's"  knife  should  then 
be  guarded  by  wrapping  a  strip  of  a<lhesive  plaster  round 
the  blade,  except  for  its  last  half  inch,  and  with  this 
precaution  the  bulging  portion  of  the  tonsil  may  quite 
safely  be  punctured. 

W4iether  the  quinsy  burst  of  itself,  or  in  the  act  of 
vomiting,  or  whether  it  be  opened  with  a  knife,  the  instan- 
taneous relief  which  is  aff'orded  is  very  striking,  so  much  so, 
that  a  patient  who  may  be  to  all  appearance  in  a  critical, 
almost  hopeless  state,  will  in  a  very  short  time  be  in  com- 
parative comfort. 

Alveolar  Abscess — "gumboil."     Here  again  relief  should  ^iveoiar 
be  given  as  soon  as  any  elastic  bulging  indicates  the  presence  **  ^^*^^^' 
of  pus.     A  narrow-bladed  scalpel  should  be  used,  and  the 
incision,  or  puncture  rather,  should  be  close  to  the  aheolus, 
and  perpendicular  to  it. 

Retro-Phanjh  jcal  Abscess.     Niemeyer*  (juotes  the  dictum  RetTo-nharyn. 

•"Textbook  of  Practical  Medicine,"  En^'lish  translation,  1875, 
Vol.  I.,  p.  459, 
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of  his  own  teacher,  Knickenberg,  that  every  physician 
should  keep  one  of  his  finger-nails  sharp  and  pointed,  so 
that  he  might  be  ready  to  open  immediately  any  retro- 
pharyngeal abscess  he  might  run  against.  Though  this 
was  said  in  joke,  no  doubt  the  moral  is  earnest  enough, 
that  these  abscesses  should  be  opened  as  soon  as  they  are 
recognised.  They  are  almost  always  consequent  upon  caries 
of  the  cervical  vertebrae,  but  the  glands  at  the  back  of  the 
pharynx  are  stated  sometimes  to  be  their  origin.  The 
abscess  can  be  e;isily  recognised  on  examination  of  the 
throiit,  when  a  bulging  swelling,  coming  forwards  between 
the  pillars  of  the  fauces  will  be  seen.  The  dangers  of 
leaving  the  abscess  unopened  are,  that  the  swelling  itself 
may  produce  (lysi)n(x'a,  or  that  it  may  burst  while  the 
patient  is  asleep,  and  cause  suffocation,  or  that  the  pus  may 
track  downwards  into  the  ])Ieura  or  pericardium,  or  involve 
other  structures  in  the  neck. 

The  opening  itself  is  not  difficult,  and  it  is  best  effected 
by  simple  incision,  which  is  always  followed  by  great  im- 
mediate relief,  however  unsatisfactory  the  after  treatment 
of  the  case  may  prove  to  be. 

Ma m  tiu r  r //  A bsa-ss. 

This  abscess  is  in  the  adult  almost  always  a  complication 
of  lactation,  and  in  all  works  of  systematic  surgery  is 
divided  into  sub-mammary,  intra-mammary,  and  supra- 
mammary.  This  classification  fairly  accords  with  clinical 
experience.  Cases  of  small  superficial  abscesses  just  beneath 
the  skin,  in  iiie  neighbourhood  of  the  nipple,  are  very 
common  during  suckling,  and  generally  heal  well  after  they 
Sub-mammary,  are  Opened  by  a  small  puncture.  Again,  every  now  and 
then  we  come  across  cases  where  pus  is  pent  up  beneath 
the  breast  close  against  the  great  pectoral  muscle,  lifting 
up  the  whole  gland,  and  coming  to  the  surface  at  its 
margin,  often  at  two  or  more  places. 

A  free  opening  and  thorough  drainage  of  the  tissues 
underlying  the  breast,  is  the  essential  treatment  of  this 
last-mentioned  condition.  It  will  often  happen  that  the 
natural  pointing  is  at  a  spot  in  the  upper  half  of  the  circle 
surrounding  the  breast,  and  in  this  place  the  first  opening 
must  be  made,  but  if  possible  the  abscess  should  be  drained 
from  a  lower  point,  and  it  will  generally  be  the  best  plan  to 
pass  a  director  downwards  behind  the  gland  until  it  can  be 
felt  protruding  below.  By  cutting  down  upon  its  point 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  a  drainage  tube  right 
through,  and  in  emptying  the  abscess  iroxa  the  bottom, 
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Bat  more  common  than  the  sub-mammary  abscess  are  the  intra-mam- 
cases  where  the  whole  gland  is  infiltrated  with  inflammatory  °**^' 
exudation,  which  easily  breaks  down  into  pus,  so  that  day  ' 
after  day  fresh  foci  of  suppuration  are  discovered,  and  have 
to  be  opened,  in  the  substance  of  the  ^land.  With  regard 
to  the  opening,  the  only  rule  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  the 
incisions  shomd  be  made  in  a  direction  radiating  from  the 
nipple,  80  as  to  divide  as  few  milk  ducts  as  possible.  Here 
again,  every  effort  must  be  made  to  empty  the  abscesses 
from  the  bottom,  or  as  low  down  as  can  be  managed; 
drainage  tubes  should  be  freely  used,  and  the  cavities 
thoroughly  washed  out.*  The  breast  must  be  carefully 
supported  with  a  triangular,  or  roller  bandage.  If  it  be 
desirable  to  apply  a  modenitc  amount  of  pressure,  this  is 
best  done  with  a  Martin's  bandage,  which  may  be  put  on 
so  as  to  raise  the  breast,  and  gently  compress  it  at  the 
same  time. 

Thecal  Abscess,  or  Whitlow,  is  a  very  common,  and  a  very  whiuow, 
destructive  form  of  abscess,  often  permanently  crippling  or 
injuring  the  fingers,  or  the  hand.     It  arises  from  a  fouled 
or   poisoned  wound,  or  sometimes,  it  would  seem,  idio- 
pathically. 

We  have  here  to  do  with  pus  shut  up  in  a  tunnel  with  a 
thick  roof,  closed  at  one  end  (at  the  fingers)  and  open  into 
the  palm,  but  not  freely,  so  that  there  is  always  great 
tension,  and  corresponding  constitutional  disturbance,  while 
the  acuteness  of  the  inflammation  may  cause  necrosis, 
especially  of  the  ungual  phalanx,  destruction  of  the  phalan- 
geal joints,  sloughing  of  the  tendons,  etc. 

It  is  therefore  very  important  to  open  whitlows  early  and  Early  opening 
thoroughly,  going  fairly  into  the  sheath  of  the  tendons,  and 
if  necessary,  down  to  the  bone.  The  principal  incision  will 
almost  always  have  to  be  made  in  the  middle  line  in  front, 
but  others  will  often  be  required.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
avoid  the  arteries  which  run  along  the  sides  of  the  fingers. 

• 

*  A  form  of  abscess  in  connoction  with  tho  female  breast  we  ought 
not  to  omit  to  mention,  although  it  may  be  hoped  that  its  occurrence 
is  unknown  outside  the  sphere  of  the  mischievous  activity  of  the 
midwives  who  minister  to  tho  London  poor.  Among  the  many 
dangers  which  a  London  baby  girl  has  to  run  on  being  launched 
into  the  world,  is  that  of  having  its  **  breast  strings  broken,"  which 
means  that  the  fascial  connections  of  the  gland  (which  at  birth  la 
physiologically  rather  active)  to  the  underlying  parts,  are  forcibly 
stretched  or  torn,  with  the  frequent  result  that  an  aoute  inflam- 
mation, often  running  on  to  suppuration,  is  set  up.  Wq  have  seea 
Severed  deaths  c$buse4  in  this  wa^. 
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In  addition  to  opening  the  thecal  abscess,  incisions  will  be 
often  called  for  to  relieve  (edematous  tension,  or  perhaps  to 
let  out  pus  in  the  palm,  or  over  the  back  of  the  hand,  as  is 
reciuired  in  phlegmonous  erysif)elas  (^.t?.).  Indeed,  there  is 
good  reason  for  holding  that  this  form  of  inflamniation  is 
in  many  itisUmccs  a  local  example  of  true  erysipelas. 

chron'o  xwoaa        Chnmir.  PsiHi^  Abscesses  or  other  collections  of  pus  orig- 
mating  from  spmal  caries,  and  chrome  abscesses  in  the 
neighlK)urhood  of  joints,  may  often  be  left  alone  for  an 
indefinite  time.     When  it  is  decided  to  give  exit  to  the 
pus,  this  is  very  generally  done  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
aspirator,  and  no  limit  can  be  assigned  to  the  nmnber  of 
times  the  sac  may  be  thus  emptied,  if  the  matter  re-accu- 
mulates.   But  in  most  cases,  sooner  or  later,  these  abscesses 
will  have  to  be  more  freely  opened  and  drained,  and  counter 
openings  will  be  requirLnl.     This  free  opening  is  always 
j)erformed  with  all  antiseptic  precautions,  and  it  is  most 
important  to  get  them  drained  from  the  most  dependent 
|)art  possible.     If  they  lie  very  deep,  "  Hilton's  method " 
may  I  ii  used. 

AbROPss  or  cyst      The  frcc  opcniu^  of  abscesses  in  connection  with  the  Utfer 

kidney. "'*'*^  "'  or  tkf  kidiiftjs  bcloHi^s  to  the  class  of  major  surgical  opera- 
tions, but  the  house  surgeon  may  be  call^  upon  to  aspirate, 
or  to  ta[)  with  a  trocar  and  cannula,  fluctuating  swellings  in 
coiHUMtion  with  either  of  these  organs,  whether  they  be 
abscesses  or  hytlatid  cysts.  .  It  will  here  often  be  wise  first 
to  explore  the  swelling  with  a  hypodermic  syringe,  if  it  be 
at  all  within  reach  by  these  means.  In  inserting  the 
aspirating  needle  or  trocar,  the  anatomy  of  the  parts  must 
be  very  carefully  considered,  and  the  exact  depth  to  which 
the  point  is  to  rea(!h  determined.  If  the  cavity  be  large, 
the  Huid  should  be  drawn  off  very  slowly  to  diminish  the 
risks  of  bleeding  into  the  sac, 

Manson'8  Dr.  Maiisou,  of  Hon^  KonK,  has  recommended  that  such 

abscesses  should  be  punctured  with  an  ordinary  trociir  and 
cannula,  and  that  the  india-rubber  drainage  tubing  should 
be  introduced  while  it  is  on  tlie  stretch.  This  is  effected  bv  a 
stylet  and  a  thread,  so  that  when  the  thread  is  cut,  the 
tube  as  it  retracts,  thickens  and  plugs  the  cavity  in  the 
organ  and  the  parietes,  while  it  yet  allows  of  free  drainage. 

Acute  pcrioa-  The  next  deep-seated  collection  of  pus  we  have  to  consider 
has  to  be  treated  very  dilierently,  for  cases  of  suppuration 
hciuath  ihi  pf'f^osteum,  or  indeed  of  periostitis  threatening 
suppuration,  require  more  urgently  perhaps  than  any  other 
collection  of  pus,  earlt/  and  veri^  free  incision,      tn  acuU 
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periostitis  (acute  diffuse  osteitis  and  periostitis,  acute  necrosis, 
or  suppurative  periostitis)  we  have  a  condition  in  which  it 
is  hardly  paradoxical  to  say  that  the  pus  should,  if  possible, 
be  removed  before  it  is  formed.  No  time  should  be  lost  in 
relieving  the  strangulating  tension  of  the  inflamed  membrane 
by  free  incision  right  down  to  the  bone.  Unfortunately  the 
inflantimation  is  deep,  and  fluctuation  may  be  hard  to  detect, 
so  that  it  only  too  often  hai)pens  that  the  case  is  called  one 
of  "  very  bad  rheumatism,"  until  the  pus  has  stripped  off 
the  periosteum,  up  and  down  the  limb,  and  the  bone  is 
doomed  to  die,  although  by  taking  action  a  few  hours 
earlier,  it  might  have  been  saved.  But,  although  fluctuation 
may  be  obscure,  this  inflammation  is  really  quite  unlike 
any  less  serious  form ;  the  swollen  limb,  the  skin  shining 
from  tension,  and  white  from  the  same  cause,  the  peculiar 
hard  oedema  and  exquisite  tenderness,  and  the  depth  at 
which  the  fluctuation  can  be  felt,  if  felt  at  all,  are  all  signs 
which  should  be  distinctive  enough. 

There  is  only  one  line  of  treatment,  namely,  to  make  a  use  of  free 
free  incision,  or  more  than  one  if  requisite,  right  down  to  *"°****®°*- 
the  bone.  In  many  cases  the  knife  will  strike  a;j;ainst  hard 
dead  bone,  and  in  any  case  the  relief  afforded  by  the  exit 
of  the  pent  up  pus  will  be  very  great.  The  cavity  must  be 
well  syringed  out,  and  in  all  respects  treated  like  an  acute 
abscess,  until  the  time  comea  for  the  consideration  by  the 
visiting  surgeon  of  operative  measures  for  the  removal  of 
the  necrosed  shaft  in  its  entirety,  or  of  a  portion  of  it 
detached  by  the  process  of  carious  necrosis. 

Another  very  acute  form  of  abscess  which  calls  for  early  supparaiine 
relief  is  a  suppurating  bursa  patelke.  Of  the  treatment  of  the  ^^^  ^^  "^ 
common  housemaid's  knee  we  will  say  something  presently, 
but  instances  are  not  at  all  rare  of  a  suppurative  inflam- 
mation of  this  bursa,  which  may,  or  may  not,  have  been 
previously  enlarged.  The  results  of  neglecting  to  incise 
this  acute  abscess  as  soon  as  it  is  recognised,  are  comparable 
to,  and  indeed  may  be  even  more  serious  than  in  the  case  of 
a  whitlow.  The  jxitella  may  necrose  in  part,  or  altogether; 
or  worse  still,  the  knee  joint  may  become  involved,  if  the 
pus  fails  to  make  its  way  to  the  surface.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  incision  made  into  the  acutely  inflamed  bursa  some 
little  time  before  suppuration  has  actually  occurred,  can  do 
no  harm,  may  very  possibly  prevent  matter  being  formed 
at  all,  and  will  certtiinly  give  present  relief. 

On  all  accounts  therefore,  abscess  or  commencing  a})scess 
pf  the  bursa  patellae  requires  an  incision  which  must  be  free 
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and  in  the  middle  line,  and  which  must  fairly  open  up  the 
bursa. 

The  patient  must,  of  course,  be  confined  to  bed,  and  the 
leg  will  be  most  comfortable  when  placed  on  a  slightly  bent 
Macliityre,  or  on  a  l^ick  splint  with  a  little  extra  padding 
beneath  the  hollow  of  the  knee.  A  fomentation  will  be 
the  best  dressing,  and  recovery  is  usually  very  speedy. 

The  two  last  especial  kinds  of  abscess  which  we  shall 
consider,  namely  buboes,  and  ischio-rectal  abscesses,  have  many 
features  in  common  besides  their  proximity  one  to  another. 
Both  owe  many  of  their  peculiarities  to  the  sort  of  tissue  in 
which  they  form  ;  both  are  apt  to  be  followed  by  under- 
mining fisiulaB  or  sinuses. 

The  term  '^buho"  is  applied  to  all  glandular  or  peri-glan- 
dular abscesses  which  occur  in  consecjuence  of  inflammation 
set  up  in,  or  around,  the  femoral  and  inguinal  glands.  The 
exciting  causes  are  very  various.  In  scrofulous  children, 
the  irritation  of  eczema  inteitrigo,  or  of  ascarides,  or  phi- 
mosis, may  cause  the  inijjuinal  glands  to  break  down,  while 
a  sore  heel  or  intianied  scratch  on  the  leg  may  produce  the 
same  result  in  the  femoral  grouj). 

In  adults,  similar  injuries  of  the  leg  but  rarely  produce 
a  femoral  bubo,  while  (also  somewhat  rarely)  herpetic 
eruptions  al)out  the  corona  glandis,  the  irritation  of  piles, 
or  of  condylomata  about  the  anus,  may  be  the  cause  of 
sui)])uration  about  or  in  the  inguinal  glands.  But,  in 
adults,  the  most  frequent  causes  of  buboes  are,  gonorrhcea, 
soft  sores  (chancroid),  or  more  rarely,  infecting  sores ;  these 
buboes  aie  almost  always  abscesses  around  the  glands,  which 
run  a  subacute,  burrowing  course  (they  may,  however,  take 
on  a  phagethvnic  action  in  patients  with  broken  down  con- 
stitutions). 

Buboes  should  always  be  oi)ened  early,  from  the  tendency 
they  have  to  form  long  fistulous  tracks  in  the  cellular  tissues. 
A  vertical  incision  should  be  made  with  a  straight  scalpel 
or  a  Syme's  knife,  and  the  abscess  cavity  kept  open,  so  that 
it  may  heal  from  the  bottom.  This  may  conveniently  be 
done  by  packing  it  with  a  strip  of  oiled  lint. 

The  cut  is  made  vertically,*  in  order  to  avoid  wounding 
the  superficial  arteries  in  this  region.  These  are,  however, 
often  enough  divided,  but  the  bleeding  can  always  be 
arrested  by  plugging,  pressure  and  a  firm  spica  bandage 

*  The  scars  of  tlicse  cuts  are  always  seen  to  be  parallel  to 
Poupart's  li^'amont,  tliruu.<.h  a  later  change  in  the  position  of  the 
Wi>uiids,     This  oilen  causes  ^erj)iexity  to  the  youn^  dresses, 
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(Fijz.  52).  If  fistulous  tracks  remain,  they  will  have  to 
be  laid  open  and  treated  in  the  manner  to  be  presently 
described. 

IschuHredai  Abscesses^  ».«.,  those  which  form  in  the  loose  isohio-rectai 
fat  about  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum  and  the  anus,  occur  **'"*'**^ 
generally  in  people  of  feeble  health,  and  especially  when 
there  is  chronic  portal  obstruction.  They  and  their  results, 
fshdcBj  are  also  especially  common  in  phthisical  subjects. 
In  many  cases,  no  doubt,  they  are  idiopathic  in  their  origin, 
but  often  their  starting-point  may  be  traced  to  a  fish-bone, 
or  a  small  splinter  of  bone,  or  of  some  other  foreign  body, 
which  has  perforated  the  lower  part  of  the  gut. 

These  abscesses  form  very  f^uickly,  and  soon  come  near  to 
the  surface.  It  is  extremely  important  to  open  them  freely 
as  soon  as  they  are  detected,  and  not  to  allow  them  to  close 
up  again.  Even  with  every  care  and  attention,  in  a  great 
many  cases  a  sinus  will  be  left,  running  up  to,  or  perforating, 
the  walls  of  the  rectum,  and  which  will  not  heal  unless  it 
be  laid  open  (see  fistulae).  The  pus  which  is  evacuated  is 
always  very  foetid,  and  the  abscess  cavity  should  be  well 
syringed  out  with  carbolic  lotion,  and  then  lightly  plugged 
with  a  strip  of  lint  soaked  in  carbolic  oil,  eucalyptus  oU,  or 
some  such  cleanly  dressing. 

Abscess  of  the  antrum  (so  called).  This  is  rather  an  Abscess  of 
accumulation  of  purulent  fluid  in  the  cavity  of  the  antrum,  *"*™™' 
than  an  abscess,  strictly  speaking,  and  collections  of  cystic 
fluid  here  have  very  often .  been  mistaken  for  abscesses. 
The  excessive  collection  is  generally  due  to  inflammation 
about  the  fang  of  the  first,  or  more  rarely,  of  the  second 
molar  tooth,  which  penetrates  the  cavity  ;  or  it  may  be  an 
extension  of  an  alveolar  abscess  in  connection  with  one  of 
these.  So  long  as  the  antrum  communicates  with  the  nose 
there  are  no  acute  symptoms,  but  when  the  aperture  is 
obstructed,  the  constitutional  symptoms  of  suppuration  are 
developed,  with  pain,  swelling,  and  a  peculiar  parchment- 
like thinning  of  the  antral  walls  towards  the  cheek,  and  in 
the  roof  of  the  mouth. 

If  the  first  or  second  molar  be  carious,  the  best  way  of 
emptying  the  antrum  is  to  extract  the  tooth,  and  if  the  pus 
does  not  discharge  through  the  socket,  to  perforate  this 
with  a  small  trocar.  But  if  the  teeth  are  sound,  and  there 
is  an  obvious  bulge  in  the  thinned  wall  above  the  alveolus, 
between  it  and  the  cheek,  or  a  similar  condition  in  the  roof 
of  the  mouth,  a  trocar,  or  a  scalpel  should  be  thrust  through 
mto  the  cavity. 
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After  thu  fluid  has  been  evacuated,  a  small  drain  (such  as 
may  be  made  out  of  a  twisted-up  strip  of  gutta-percha 
tissue),  should  be  inserted,  and  the  cavity  syringed  out 
with  a  strong  carbolic  acid  solution.  The  fluid  is  often 
very  f(vtid,  and  the  washing  may  have  to  be  repeated  for 
some  days.* 

One  accident  must  be  especially  guarded  against  in 
pushing  a  trocar  into  the  antrum,  namely,  that  the  floor  of 
the  orbit  be  not  wounded ;  to  prevent  the  chance  of  this, 
the  depth  to  which  the  trocar  should  penetrate  must  be 
limited  by  the  finger  placed  upon  it. 

We  will  not  here  consider  abscesses  such  as  those  of  the 
mastoid  cells,  or  of  the  middle  ear,  which  are  difficult  of 
diaijnosis,  or  require  such  special  knowledge  or  respon- 
sibility in  their  treatment,  as  to  take  them  out  of  the 
category  of  minor  surgery. 


•  See  upon  this  point  an  article  by  Mr.  Morton  Sxnale  in  the 
British  Medical  Journal,  1885,  Vol.  I.,  p.  760. 
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CHAPTER    XXXIV. 

Of  the  Evacuation  of  the  Synovial  Sacs  of  Joints, 
AND  OF  Bursal  and  Serous  Cavities. 

Joint  cavities  may  become  distended  with  fluid,  cither  of  dist«nHion  of 
through  acute  or  chronic  inflammatory  eff'usion,  which  may  ^°*°*  cavities. 
he  serous  or  purulent ;  or  more  rarely,  from  haemorrhage,  as 
in  the  case  oi  fractured  patella,  or  from  some  much  slighter 
injury  in  patients  with  a  constitutional  tendency  to  haemor- 
rhage, ana  in  some  of  these  cases  it  may  be  advisable  or 
imperative  to  relieve  the  tension  within  the  joint. 

Joint  effusions  will  come  under  some  one  of  the  following 
beads: — 

Acuie  inflammatory  effudon — non-purulent  —(traumatic,  or 
idiopathic). 

Acute  suppuration  within  the  joint — (abscess  of  joint). 
Chronic  effusion — (hydrops  articuli,  or  joint  dropsy). 
Hoemorrhage — always  accompanied  by  more  or  less  in- 
flammatory effusion ;  may  be  traumatic,  or  a  symptom  of 
the  hsemorrhagic  diathesis. 

(1.)  Acute  inflammatory  effusion^  non-pundent.     It  is  very  Acute  inflam- 
rarely  indeed  that  an  idiopathic  synovitis  causes  distension  Sfon?'^  listen- 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  fluid  has  to  be  removed.     Kest,  idiopathic, 
cold,  or  leeches,  will  almost  always  sufficiently  reduce  it. 
But  if  this  mode  ot  reiiei   oe  ao'-mccl  iiMon,  it  must  be 
effected  with  a  fine  aspiratini;    iiee(ile,  aiiii  it  is  best  to 
remove  only  sufficient  fluid  it)  lower  the  tension,  without 
endeavouring  to  empty  the  sac,  in  which  attempt  the  joint 
structures  might  be  further  injured.     In  aspirating  joint 
cavities,  the  needle  must  always  be  extremely  sharp,  and 
perfectly  clean. 

But  in  cases  of  effusion,  arising  in  consequence  of  injury,  xraumaUc 
it  somewhat  more  frequently  occurs  that  the  internal  tension 
is  so  great,  that  it  is  right  to  prevent  permanent  damage 
through  the  softening  of  the  ligamentous  structures  about 
the  joint,  by  removing  the  fluid.  This  is  always  done  by 
aspiration,  as  above  mentioned. 

In  rare  cases  of  chronic  cflfusion  into  a  joint,  where  the  Hydrot)!i 
quantity  of  fluid  is  large,  the  signs  of  inflammation  absent,  *''*'^"'*- 
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an(]  when  the  ordinary  measures  for  producing  absorption 
have  failed ;  recourse  has  been  had  to  aspiration,  followed 
by  pressure,  or  to  tapping,  and  then  injecting  some  stimu- 
lating fluid,  as  the  tincture  of  iodine,  freely  diluted.  There 
is  no  difficulty  in  the  performance  of  this  operation,  but  it 
is  not  one  that  should  be  lightly  undertaken,  nor  until  all 
other  measures  have  failed,  and  the  usefulness  of  the  joint 
is  greatly  impaired. 

in  cases  of  very  severe  injury  to  a  joint,  as,  for  example, 
that  which  is  inflicted  on  the  knee  joint  in  some  cases  of 
fracture  of  the  patella,  the  joint  may  become  greatly  dis- 
tended with  blood  as  well  as  with  inflammatory  effusion, 
and  the  tension  here  also  may  be  so  great  as  to  call  for 
aspiration,  as  was  mentioned  when  we  were  considering 
that  fracture.  If  it  be  adopted,  a  somewhat  larger  cannula 
or  needle  will  be  required  than  for  the  removal  of  simple 
serum. 

Patients  who  are  examples  of  the  haemorrhagic  diathesis, 
either  in  the  shape  of  haemophilia  or  purpura,  or  who  are 
attacked  with  scurvy,*  may  have  almost  spontaneous  effu- 
sion of  blood  into  their  joint  cavities.  In  these  cases  no 
0})erative  intorference  is  ever  called  for,  and  the  effusion 
must  be  left  to  be  re  absorbed  by  natural  means. 

But  when  in  acute  arthritis  the  local  and  constitutional 
signs  point  to  the  presence  of  pris  in  a  joint,  the  line  of 
treatment  differs  in  almost  every  particular  from  those  we 
have  been  discussing.  Now,  every  hour's  delay  in  affording 
relief  is  dangerous,  and  the  question  lies  between  aspira- 
tion, tapping  with  a  large  trocar,  and  laying  open  the  joint 
freely. 

The  reason  for  using  an  aspirator  is  that  there  is  still 
sometimes  a  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  fluid  within  the 
joint.  If  it  be  slightly  turbid  serum,  it  is  just  possible  that 
suppuration  may  be  avoided,  but  if  it  be  pus,  the  joint  will 
certainly  have  to  be  freely  opened  sooner  or  later,  and  we 
fail  to  see  the  advantiige  of  repeating  the  preliminary 
aspirations.  Tapping  with  an  ordinaiy  trocar  is  attended 
by  more  risk  of  damaging  the  joint  cavity,  but  in  the  case 
of  turbid  synovia  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  use  this 
instrument,  as  the  thick  fluid  may  not  be  able  to  flow 
through  an  aspirating  needle. 

*  The  reader  may  be  here  reminded  of  the  instances  of  a  similar 
condition,  namely  of  spontaneous  haemorrhage,  apparently  occurring 
in  rickets,  or  in  rickets  plus  scurvy,  which  have  been  reoently 
brought  forward  by  Messrs.  Owen,  Page,  etc. 
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If  a  joint  is  to  be  freely  opened,  this  must  be  done  by 
such  incisions  as  will  secure  drainage  and  a  free  passage  for 
lotions,  etc.  The  general  practice  is  to  use  antiseptic 
dressings,  even  when  there  are  distinct  constitutional  signs 
of  septic  fever.  In  all  cases  the  joint  must  be  kept  most 
carefully  splintecl,  and  great  attention  must  be  given  to  its 
position.  As  a  rule,  the  joint  cavity,  and  the  abscesses 
which  are  apt  t^o  form  in  its  neighbourhood  will  have  to 
be  washed  out  very  frequently. 

Suppuration  inside  a  joint  also  occurs  in  the  later  stages 
of  chronic  arthritis,  and  will  often  call  for  relief  by  incision; 
hardly  ever  by  aspiration.  The  necessity  for  relief  is  not 
in  these  cases  so  urgent,  but  in  all  other  respects  their 
management  is  similar,  although  the  prognosis  is  much  less 
hopefid. 

We  have  hitherto  considered  the  question  of  evacuation  of  Mptration 
of  joint  cavities,  as  applying  to  all  joints,  but  it  is  the  knee  the  kne«  jolnu 
which  is  especially  apt  to  become  acutely  inflamed,  or  drop- 
sical, or  in  which  there  is  found  blood,  or  acute  suppuration. 
We  must  therefore  consider  particularly  the  exact  methods 
of  aspiration  and  incision  of  the  knee,  although  we  need 
not  do  so  in  the  case  of  any  other  articulation. 

The  spot  where  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  knee  joint 
comes  nearest  to  the  surface,  is  on  the  inner  side,  at  the 
level  of  the  lower  border  of  the  patella,  and  the  aspirating 
needle  should  there  be  plunged  into  the  place  where  the 
fluctuation  seems  to  be  most  distinct,  entering  the  cavity 
of  the  joint  at  right  angles  to  the  skin  surface.  Gentle 
pressure  should  be  made  u})on  the  part  as  long  as  any  fluid 
escapes,  and  when  the  cannula  is  withdrawn,  a  very  small 
l>ad  of  lint  soaked  in  collodion  may  be  placed  on  the  spot, 
as  a  precautionary  measure.  If  the  needle  be  one  of  the 
fine  ones  generally  used  in  aspiration,  this  pad  is  hardly 
necessary,  but  if  a  larger  trocar  and  cannula  be  used,  it 
should  never  be  omitted. 

In  incision  of  this  joint  if  one  opening  only  be  made,  this  incision  of  the 
will  almost  always  be  on  the  inner  side ;  but  as  a  rule,  a  ^"*^*  ^*^^"^ 
counter  opening  is  also  deemed  advisable,  to  secure  thorouje;h 
drainage,  and  the  readiest  way  to  get  into  the  joint  on  the 
outer  side  is  to  make  the  inner  incision  first,  and  then  to 
pass  a  probe  or  director  across  the  interior  of  the  cavity 
until  it  can  be  felt  beneath  the  skin,  and  can  there  be  cut  j 

down  upon.  ; 

Of  acute  abscess  of  the  bursa  patellso  we  have  already  Honsemaid'i  i 

spoken,  but  it  frequently  happens  that  this  bursa,  as  well  ^^ 
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as  others,  is  the  subject  of  chronic  enlargement,  from 
accumulation  of  fluid  within.  In  some  cases  this  may  be 
re-absorbed  by  the  action  of  iodine,  blisters,  etc.,  or  by 
steady  compression,  or  strapping.  But  very  frequently  it 
will  be  necessary  to  evacuate  the  glairy  or  gelatinous 
contents  of  these  siics.  The  beat  way  to  do  this  is  to  slip 
a  sharp  double-ed^ed  Paget's,  or  tenotomy  knife  into  the 
interior,  drawing  the  skin  over  the  underlying  sac  somewhat 
to  one  side,  so  tnat  a  valvular  0{>ening  is  made,  and  keeping 
up  pressure  with  the  fingers  till  the  contents  are  squeezed 
out.  When  the  sac  is  emptied,  firm  compression  with  a 
pad  and  bandage  must  be  maintained,  and  it  will  generally 
be  wise  to  restrain  the  movement  of  the  part  by  means  of  a 
splint.  Thus  in  the  case  of  an  enlarged  bursa  patellae,  or 
"housemaid's  knee,''  a  back  splint  for  the  knee  joint  should 
be  applied.* 

In  cases  where  the  bursal  wall  is  very  much  thickened,  it 
is  usually  necessary  to  dissect  out  the  bursa ;  this  should 
be  done  through  a  vertical  incision,  and  the  knife  kept 
close  to  the  bursal  wall,  in  order  to  avoid  wounding  the 
knee  joint. 
Simple  ganglia.  Simple  ganglia,  similarly,  are  saccules  filled  with  a 
material  like  white  of  egg,  which  form  in  connection  with 
the  synovial  shi'aths  of  tendons,  usually  of  the  extensor 
tendons  of  the  fingers,  as  they  course  over  the  back  of  the 
wrist.  It  will  often  be  found  that  firm  pressure  will  succeed 
in  ruptiuring  the  ganglion  subcutaneously,  ^o  that  its  con- 
tents aie  pressed  into  the  surrounding  tissues,  whence  they 
may  be  absorbed.  In  this  case,  after  they  have  thus  been 
burst,  a  pad  and  bandage  for  a  few  days  is  all  that  will  be 
required. 

But  if  they  do  not  break  readily,  the  best  plan  is  that  just 
described  for  hursie,  namely,  to  slip  a  narrow  bladed  knife 
into  them  through  a  valvular  incision,  to  press  out  their 
contents,  and  then  to  ai)ply  pressure,  and  a  light  splint. 
comnound  Compouud  ganglia,  such  as  those  which  often  extend 

giing  la.  beneath  the  annufar  ligament  at  the  wrist,  are  much  more 

serious,  and  frecjuently  contain  melon-seed  bodies.  The 
best  way  to  treat  them  is  by  vertical  incisions  above  and 
below  the  annular  ligament  whereby  the  cavity  can  be 
thoroughly  irrigated.  It  is  usually  well  to  drain  for  a 
couple  of  days,  the  hand  and  arm  being  kept  on  a  splint. 

•    Soo   on  this  question  a  paper  by  Mr.  Savory,  in  the   **  St. 

Bartholomew's  Hospital  Reports  '*  for  18G5. 
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Of  the  evaeuaiion  of  serous  cavities,  tum^%  evacua- 

The  serous  cavities  of  the  pleura,  peritoneum,  and  the  oavitiea. 
tunica   vaginalis  testis   are   frequently  the   seat   of    fluid 
accumulations  which  have  to  be  removed  by  aspiration, 
tapping,  or  incision,  and  the  methods  of  the  evacuation 
in  each  case  must  be  considered  separately. 

Paracentesis  Thoracis  is  a  simple  enough  operation,  if  the  Paracentesis 
physical  signs  of  the  presence  of  fluid  are  distinct,  but  if  *  °"^°  ^ 
there  be  any  doubt  on  that  point,  or  if  the  pleura  has  to  be 
punctured  in  an  unusual  place,  it  will  be  safer  first  to  insert 
a  fine   exploring  aspirating   needle,   the  most  convenient 
instiniment  being  an  ordinary  hypodermic  syringe. 

Aspiration  is  generally  the  method  chosen  when  the  fluid  By  aspiration. 
is  believed  to  be  serum,  or  when  the  pleural  cavity  is  to  be 
emptied  for  the  first  time.  The  ordinary  pattern  of  the 
instrument  is  shown  in  Fig.  195,  and  its  management  has 
been  described.  The  place  of  selection  for  the  insertion  of 
the  needle,  and  for  all  other  punctures  and  incisions  into 
the  pleura,  is  either  in  the  axillary  line  in  the  middle  of 
the  fifth,  or  of  the  sixth  interspace,  or  if  an  opening  further 
back  be  required  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  interspace,,  about 
three  inches  behind  the  axillary  line. 

The  needle  or  fine  trocar  must  be  very  sharp,  and  must  Mode  of 
be  inserted  with  a  "  stab  "  so  as  to  avoid  pushing  forward  needic. 
any  false  membrane  adhering  to  the  parietal  pleura.     The 
patient  should  lie  as  low  as  the  performance  of  the  oper- 
ation will  allow,'  and   if  faintness   should   come   on,  the 
evacuation  should  be  stopped  for  a  time. 

The  aspirator  has  displaced  the  old  trocar  and  cannula  to  Hy  a  trocar  and 
a  great  extent,  but  the  latter  instrument  is  still  frequently  ^^^ 


Fig.  196. — ThomsorCs  Fishm  Trocar  uith  Side  Branch, 

employed.     It  is  desirable,  when  a  trocar  is  used,  to  have 
some  arrangement  by  means  of  which  air  shall  be  excluded 
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from  the  chest  cavity  daring  the  operation.  Tbe  usual 
method  is  to  attach  to  the  side  branch  of  Thomson's  piston 
trocar  (Fig.  196)  a  piece  of  indiarubber  tubing,  long  enough 
for  its  lower  end  to  be  below  the  surface  of  some  1  in  20 
carbolic  contained  in  a  vessel  placed  upon  the  floor. 

The  tube  having  been  attached,  the  trocar  is  inserted  as 
the  aspirating  needle  was,  and  the  cutting  piston  is  im- 
mediately withdrawn  into  the  handle,  so  that'  the  fluid 
passes  down  the  side  branch  and  down  the  tube,  which  acts 
as  a  syphon. 

It  will  be  understood,  too,  that  with  this  trocar  it  is 
possible  to  wash  out  the  chest  if  this  be  desired,  as  in 
empyema.  For  this  purjx>sc  a  funnel  should  be  attached  to 
the  end  of  the  tul)e,  and  the  fluid  used  for  the  washing  out 
(Condy,  iodine  lotion,  etc.)  will  flow  into  the  chest  if  it  be 
poured  into  the  fimnel,  when  it  is  raised  above  the  level  of 
the  patient,  and  will  flow  out  again  when  it  is  depressed 
beneath  the  level.  (This  washing  out,  however,  is  far 
better  performed  when  the  third  method,  t.«.,  that  by 
incision,  is  the  one  adopted.) 

It  will  often  happen  that  the  aspirator  or  trocar  will 
draw  off  healthy  serum,  and  that  the  operation  will  not 
need  to  be  repeated,  or  at  least  only  once  or  twice,  the  fluid 
remraiiiing  serous  throughout.  But  if  the  evacuation  has  to 
be  often  repeated,  pus  is  almost  certain  to  be  formed,  while 
in  other  cases  it  may  be  present  from  the  first. 

We  have  now  to  do  with  an  empyema  instead  of  with  a 
pleurisy  with  effusion  ;  and  although  this  condition  may  be 
successfully  treated  without  any  further  steps  than  aspira- 
tion, or  tAppin<;,  it  will,  as  a  rule,  become  necessjiry  to  have 
a  more  free  and  more  permanent  opening,  or  openings  ;  that 
is,  the  usual  operation  for  empyema  must  be  performed. 
Incision  for  This  Operation  should  ])e  carried  out  with  all  antiseptic 

precautions,  especially  if  the  pus  l)e  at  the  time  quite  sweet. 
An  aniesthetic  will  generally  be  necessary,  but  it  must  be 
given  with  caution. 

If  one  incision  alone  is  to  be  made,  it  should  be  as  far 
back  and  as  low  down  as  possible,  in  the  seventh  or  eighth 
interspace,  as  before  mentioned.  A  free  incision  may  be 
made  through  the  skin,  1^  to  2  inches  long,  along  the 
middle  of  the  space,  and  then  the  muscles  must  be  divided 
until  the  pleura  is  reached.  Then  with  a  steel  director,  no 
difficulty  will  be  found  in  scratching  through  into  the 
pleural  siic,  when  a  gush  of  pus  will  take  place.  The  open- 
ing may  then  be  enlarged  with  a  Dair  of  dressing  forceps. 


cmpyciua. 
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When  the  excess  of  pus  has  come  awav,  a  full-sized  drain- 
age tube,  about  three  inches  long,  should  be  inserted,  care 
being  taken  that  it  can  by  no  possibility  slip  inside.*  A 
light  antiseptic  gauze  dressing,  with  plenty  of  loose  gauze 
or  marine  tow  to  absorb  the  pus  must  lastly  be  applied. 

A  still  more  eflficient  drainage  is  provided  if  the  method  ^^^^^ 
of  a  counter  opening  be  adopted.  This  may  be  conveniently  °^'®°*'*** 
made  in  the  usual  place  for  paracentesis,  and  the  simplest 
way  is  to  make  the  upper  incision  into  the  pleura  first,  in 
the  same  manner  as  tne  lower  one  just  described.  This 
done,  a  long  somewhat  cui'ved  silver  probe  can  be  passed 
downwards  and  backwards,  till  its  point  is  felt  between  the 
lower  ribs  behind,  where  it  may  be  cut  down  upon.  Separ- 
ate upper  and  lower  drainage  tubes  may  be  used,  but  it  is 
fenerally  better  to  pass  one  tube  having  numerous  side 
oles,  right  through  from  the  one  opening  to  the  other. 
-  So  long  as  the  pus  remains  sweet,  washing  out  is  hardly 
necessary;  but  these  empyemas  frequently  become  very 
foul.  There  is,  however,  no  difficulty  in  thoroughly  wash- 
ing out  with  some  disinfectant  fluid,  such  as  Condy,  sanitas, 
or  iodine,  etc. 

Whatever  plan  of  dressing  be  adopted,  the  material  into 
which  the  purulent  discharge  drains  through  the  tube  must 
be  absorbent  and  antiseptic.  Sal  alembroth  wool,  wood 
wool  pads,  salicylic  wool,  carbolised  tow,  or  oakum,  are  the 
most  commonly  used,  but  there  are  many  others.  Care, 
too,  must  be  taken  that  the  tube  does  not  become  blocked 
by  being  bent  over  on  itself. 

Parctcentesis  Abdominis  is  a  more  simple  operation  than  Paracentesis 
that  for  the  evacuation  of  the  pleural  cavity.  The  spot  »''<^<>"*°*«- 
chosen  is  almost  always  midway  between  the  umbilicus  and 
the  pubes,  and  exactly  in  the  middle  line.  Before  tapping, 
the  bladder  should  be  emptied,  if  necessary  with  a  catheter. 
The  patient  should  be  placed  half  sitting  up  in  bed,  and  a 
very  broad  flannel  bandage,  or  some  form  of  binder,  must 
be  so  adjusted  that  it  can  be  tightened  up  from  time  to 
time,  to  give  support  to  the  abdominal  walls  and  contents, 
as  the  fluid  is  removed. 

A  simple  full-sized  trocar  and  cannula  may  be  used,  but  a  By  a  trocar  ai  a 
much  more  convenient  pattern  is  the  "piston  trocar,"  with  ^*'*°^*" 
a  side  branch  for  a  tube,  as  has  been  described  for  the  chest, 


*  To  prevent  this  accident  a  shielded  drainage  tube,  which  we 
have  found  very  useful,  is  made  by  Messrs.  C.  Wright  and  Sons, 
after  the  directions  of  Mr.  John  Shaw. 
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Fig.  196,  but  a  good  deal  larger  than  is  rcrjuisite  for  the 
purpose  of  paracentesis  thoracis.  It  often  saves  pain  to 
make  a  small  incision  through  the  skin,  before  plunging  in 
the  trocar.  The  direction  of  the  puncture  should  be  back- 
wards, and  slightly  downwards,  for  as  the  abdomen  dimin- 
ishes in  size,  the  trocar  will  alter  its  position,  tending  to 
point  more  and  more  u[) wards  and  away  from  the  fluid. 

The  fluid  should  be  received  into  a  bucket  phiced  on  the 
floor  by  the  side  of  the  bed,  and,  as  we  have  said,  the 
alnlominal  walls  must  be  carefully  supported  throughout 
the  operation.  The  patient  must  be  watched,  lest  faintness 
should  come  on,  and  will  often  require  a  little  stimulant. 
If  necessiiry  the  flow  of  the  ascitic  fluid  may  be  stopped  by 
raising  the  tube  above  the  level  of  the  abdomen  till  the 
faintness  passes  oft'. 
By  a  southey's  Anothcr  wav  of  drainin^jj  off  ascitic  fluid  is  to  employ  one 
of  Dr.  Southey's  trocars  (Fig.   197).     These  trocars  with 


trocar. 


Fig.  197. — Soufh^i/'s  Fine  Trocars  and  Cannuke. 

their  ensheatliiiii^  raniiulie  are  made  as  fine  as  possible,  and 
can  be  connectiid  witli  a  specially  fine  kind  of  drainage  tube. 
The  insertion  of  these  small  instruments  is  practically  pain- 
less, and  is  performed  in  the  saiue  place  and  direction  as  the 
larger  ones.  The  trocar  and  cannula  may  be  inserted,  and 
the  trocar  withdrawn  after  the  usumI  mariner  of  using  this 
instrument ;  the  tubing  being  then  slipped  over  the  protrud- 
ing end.  But  as  the  end  and  tlui  tul.)e  are  both  small,  it  is 
sometimes  a  little  difficult  to  do  this.  A  side  branch  has 
been  suggested  as  an  improvement  in  this  respect,  but  this 
is  not  at  all  necessary,  for  the  difhculty  is  quite  overcome 
if  the  tube  be  attached  beforehand  to  the  empty  cannula, 
and  the  trocar  be  then  thrust  into  it,  piercing  the  tube  tirst, 
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at  a  very  little  distance  from  its  end.  When  the  trocar  and 
cannula  have  been  inserted  in  the  tissues,  and  the  trocar  is 
withdrawn,  it  will  be  found  that  the  small  puncture  which 
has  been  made  in  the  indiarubber  tube  closes  of  itself. 
The  tube  is  said  to  deliver  the  fluid  at  a  rate  of  from  ten 
to  twenty  ounces  per  hour,  so  that  there  is  no  sudden 
disturbance  of  the  visceral  relations,  and  no  necessity  for 
swathing  the  abdomen  in  any  form  of  binder.* 

These  trocars  were  originally  introduced  by  Dr.  Southey  Anftsarca  or 
for  a  different  purpose,  namely,  for  the  relief  of  severe  and  into  the  ceiiuiur 
tense  anasarca  —  a  condition  which  may  here  be  conve-  *^^'^®** 
niently  considered.   In  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  serous 
effusion  into  the  cellular  tissues,  elevation,  and  the  removal 
of  all  obstruction  to  the  venous  circulation  will  be  all  that 
is  required,  and  if  the  oedema  be  more  obstinate  than  usual, 
it  may  be  diminished  by  bandaging,  and  especially  by  the 
use  of  Martinis  rubber  bandage.     But  sometimes  the  dis- 
tension of  the  parts  is  so  great  that  the  skin  is  stretched 
even  to  bursting,  and  a  peculiar  form  of  sui)erficial  gan- 
grene, combined  with  a  condition  of  erysipelas  is  apt  to 
develop. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  becomes  necessary  to 
relievo  the  tension  by  removal  of  the  fluid,  and  this  was 
commonly  done  by  making  numerous  stabs  or  minute  inci- 
sions with  a  small  scalpel  from  which  the  serum  could 
drain  away.  The  objections  to  this  proceeding  were  that 
the  limbs  affected  (usually  the  legs)  were  forced  to  remain 
wrapped  up  in  sloppy  clothes,  and  that  the  skin,  bathed  in 
the  exuded  serum,  soon  became  sodden.  Moreover,  it 
not  infrequently  happened  that  the  punctures  themselves 
became  the  starting  points  of  troublesome  sores  or 
erysipelas. 

These  objections  are  all  met  by  the  use  of  the  fine 
cannulse  t  above  mentioned.  Three  or  four  of  these  may 
be  introduced  into  the  dropsical  parts  by  means  of  the 
trocar,  and  then  the  serum  which  escapes  through  them 
may  be  conducted  away  from  the  bedclothes  by  the  india- 
rubber  tubing. 

The  tubes  should  be  of  sufficient  length  to  discharge  the 
fluid  into  some  vessel  below  the  bed. 

The  cannulse  should  be  introduced  at  right  angles  to  the 
surface,  and  should  fairly  enter  the  cellular  tissue.     Great 


*  Lancet,  August  lOth,  1878. 
t  Lancet,  May  5th,  1877. 

30 
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Treatmont  of 
hydrocele  of 
thu  tunica 
vaginalis. 


Hifrht  time  to 
tup  hydroci'Ie. 


care  must  be  ttiken  to  keep  the  instruments  scrupulously 
clean,  and  they  should  always  be  placed  in  a  1  in  20 
carbolic  solution  before  they  are  used. 

The  trwitnient  of  hydrocele  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  may 
either  be  pilliative,  remedial,  or  curative.  Thus,  it  often 
occurs  that  a  moderate-sized  hydrocele  may  remain  sta- 
tionary for  years,  giving  little  or  no  trouble,  provided  only 
that  the  scrotum  is  properly  supported  by  a  suspensory 
bandage. 

But  in  most  cases,  the  serous  effusion  will  sooner  or  later 
accumulate  to  an  extent  which  produces  discomfort  or  j)ain, 
and  very  frequently  the  sac  takes  only  a  short  time  (that 
is,  one  to  be  measured  by  weeks)  to  fill.  The  remedy  in 
these  cases  is  to  remove  the  fluid  by  tapping,  whenever 
and  as  often  as  it  causes  inconvenience  by  distension. 
Alth(>u«.^h  it  very  rarely  ha[)pens  that  the  fluid  does  not 
re  accunuilnte,  still  most  jxitients  are  thus  enabled  to 
escape  any  real  distil )lement. 

In  deciding  whether  the  right  time  has  come  to  tap  a 


•^ 


•«<i 


Fig.  198. —  Ttij'jniuj  a  Jhjdntcele  {right  ioay). 

hydrocele,  attention  should  be  given  rather  to  the  tense- 
ness of  the  sac,  tliari  to  its  size.  It  is  always  wise  to  wait 
until  it  is  fairly  full,  not  only  heciiuse  the  operation  is  then 
easier,  but  because  the  intervals  between  the  tappings 
should  be  as  long  as  possible. 

Ko  sur^ic.il  operation  would  seem  to  be  easier  than  tap- 
ping a  hydrocele,  and  in  truth  it  is  as  easy  as  it  seems  to 
be.  Yet  even  here  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  way,  and 
the  wrong  is  often  chosen. 
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The  pointB  to  be  looked  to  are,  thjit  the  t«aticle  be  pro-  Mettoaof 
tected  irom  injury,  that  the  skin  of  the  acrotiim  and  the  " 
sac  be  made  tense  and  prominent  in  fronts  and  that  the 
cavity  bo  entered  with  one  stab  of  the  trocar,  the  veins  of 
the  Bcrotiim  being  avoided,  and  the  depth  of  the  plunge 
being  regulated  beforehand,  by  the  position  of  the  finger 
on  the  trocar. 

Most  of  these  points  are  shown  in  Fig,  198,  where  theTh«n(hiwi 
left  hackd  is  seen  to  be  making  the  tissues  tense  in  front, 
and  at  the  same  time  receiving  and  protecting  the  ti^stis 
behind,  while  the  forefinger  of  the  right  hand  steadies  the 
trocar,  and  serves  as  a  shield,  so  that  it  cannot  be  pushed 
in  too  far. 

In  Fig.  199,  on  the  contrary,  some  of  the  common  faults  tim  wnngi 
committed  in  tiipping  are  illustrated,  such  as  the  oblique 

■\, 


FlO.  199. — Tapping  a  Ilijdror.ele,  {wrong  way). 
position  of  the  trocar  (which  may  never  ciitei'  the  sac  at 
all),  the  left  hand  pushing  the  testis  downwards  and  for- 
wards, etc. 

The  trocar  commonly  employed  ia  shown,  half  size,  in 
Fig.  200,  but  smaller  ones,  down  to  a  fine  exploring  trocar, 


Fia.  2O0.^H!/drocele  Trocar. 
may  well  be  used.     When  all  the  fluid  that  will  escape  has 
been  drawn  off,  the  cannula  must  be  withdiawn,  and  unless 
a  needlessly  large  instrument  has  been  used,  there  will  be 
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Radical  care 
of  hydrocele. 


Th"  fluid!  for 
injecUon. 


no  necessity  for  considering  the  wound.     A  suspensory 
bandage  should  be  worn  from  the  first. 

So  far  as  the  tapping  is  concerned,  the  directions  given 
above  for  the  ordinary  nydrocele  will  apply  almost  equally 
to  any  of  the  various  cystic  accumulations  which  are 
common  here  (such  as  hydrocele  of  the  cord,  spermatocele, 
etc.),  and  we  need  not  consider  them  further. 

As  has  been  said,  the  teridcTicy  of  hydrocele  is  to  recur 
after  tapping,  and  the  object  of  what  is  known  as  its 
radical  cure  is  to  produce  such  an  inflammation  of  the 
serous  lining  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  as  shall  produce  an 
alteration  of  its  secreting  power,  while  still  being  within 
the  limits  of  safety. 

The  common  method  of  doing  this  is  to  inject  into  the 
serous  sac,  some  irritant  fluid,  but  although  at  the  time  of 
the  introduction  of  this  treatment  others  were  employed, 
such  aa  port  wine,  in  practice  almost  the  only  ones  now 
used  are  the  pharmacopoeia!  ahd  the  "  Edinburgh "  tinc- 
tures of  iodine,  the  latter  being  a  good  deal  the  stronger 
preparation. 
The  operation.  If  the  P.  B.  tincture  be  used,  the  usual  method  is  as 
follows  : — The  hydrocele  is  punctured  and  the  fluid  drawn 
off",  especial  care  being  taken  that  the  cannula  is  well 
within  the  serous  cavity.  This  cannula  fits  over  a  syringe 
with  a  metal  nozzle,  made  for  the  piu*pose,  and  containing 
about  half  an  ounce  of  the  tincture.  This  is  then  very 
slowly  injected,  the  syringe  disconnected,  and  the  aperture 
in  the  c^innula  closed  with  the  finger,  or  with  a  splinter  of 
wood.  The  scrotum  is  afterwards  so  manipulated  for 
about  a  minute,  that  the  iodine  is  made  to  come  in  contact 
with  every  part  of  its  interior,  and  then  about  half  the 
quantity  which  was  injected  is  allowed  to  escape. 

During  the  whole  operation  it  is  best  for  the  patient  to 
stand  (unless  he  be  likely  to  have  an  emotional  faintness), 
and  when  it  is  finished  he  should  go  to  bed.  There  may 
be  some  nauseating  pain  at  the  time  of  injection,  but  as  a 
rule  this  comes  on  about  three  or  foiu*  hours  later,  and 
should  continue,  with  other  signs  of  inflammation,  for 
about  a  week. 

As  soon  as  the  parts  can  bear  it,  it  is  often  wise  to  strap 
the  scrotum,  and  in  any  case  the  patient  should  wear  a 
suspensory  bandage  as  soon  as  he  begins  to  get  about.  The 
whole  treatment  lasts  about  three  weeks.  Failure  more 
frequently  comes  from  too  little  action  being  set  up,  than 
from  too  much,  and  if,  after  a  few  hours,   there  is  an 
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absence  of  more  than  a  moderate  amount  of  heat  and 
tenderness,  the  scrotum  should  again  be  freely  handled  and 
the  patient  made  to  walk  about. 

Sloughing,  or  diffuse  cellulitis  is  very  rare,  and  when 
present  is  generally  due  to  an  escape  of  the  iodine  into  the 
scrotal  tissues,  through  malposition  of  the  cannula. 

If  the  stronger  or  Edinburgh  tincture  be  used,  the 
common  practice  is  to  use  2  drachms  only,  and  not  to 
withdraw  anv  of  it  after  injection  ;  this  plan  may  also  be 
followed  with  the  English  preparation. 

There  are  some  other  methods  of  radical  cure  of  hydro-  other  methods, 
cele  which  may  be  mentioned.      They  arc  generally  not 
employed  until  the  injection  method  has  failed. 

I.  A  small  quantity  of  silver  nitrate  may  be  fused  upon 
a  silver  probe,  and  applied  to  the  interior  of  the  sac,  after 
it  has  been  tapped,  by  passing  the  probe  through  the 
cannula  which  has  been  used  to  draw  off  the  fluid.  The 
serous  lining  should  be  lightly  "  scored  "  by  the  caustic. 

II.  The  sac  may  be  incised  antiscptically,  and  a  drain- 
age tube  inserted  for  a  few  days ;  or  it  may  be  freely 
opened,  and  then  plugged,  not  very  tightly,  with  a  strip 
of  carbolised  lint,  and  the  edges  of  the  incision  brought 
together  again  with  sutures,  except  at  the  most  dependent 
part,  where  a  little  of  the  lint  hangs  out  for  drainage. 
The  scrotum  is  then  covered  with  salicylic  wool  and  sup- 
ported.    The  plug  may  be  removed  in  a  couple  of  days.* 

III.  When  all  other  methods  of  treatment  have  failed, 
the  tunica  vaginalis  may  be  carefully  dissected  out. 

*  See  note  by  Mi.  Bellamy,  Lancet,  1885,  Vol.  II.,  p.  12. 
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CHAPTER   XXXV^ 

Of  tiie  use  of  Catheters — Aspiration  and  Tapping 
OF  tiie  Bladder — Of  the  Use  of  the  Stomach 

Pump,  Era 

In  this  chapter  we  shall  consider,  first,  the  chief  practical 
|K>iiits  which  arise  in  connection  with  the  passage  of  instru- 
ments along  the  urethra  into  the  blaader;  next,  the 
methods  of  emptying  the  bladder  of  its  contents  by  aspira- 
tion or  by  tapping,  and  of  washing  out  the  bladder.  We 
shall  then  pass  on  to  descril)e  methods  of  washing  out  the 
stomach  by  the  stomach  pump,  and  by  other  means ;  the 
intrcKluetion  of  food  into  the  stomach  artificially ;  the 
administration  of  enemata ;  and,  lastly,  the  performance  of 
hyi)odermic  injection. 

Uses  of  Of  the  objects  of  CatheterisaHony  or  the  passage  of  Bougies, 

out.  leien.  S(ntH(l%  etc. 

The  jwssago  of  a  catheter  may  be  required  for  the  relief 
of  retention^  whether  arising  from  sjmsm,  stricture,  or 
enlarged  prostate,  or  from  an  atonic,  or  paralytic  state  of 
the  bladder  walls  ;  or  from  a  combination  of  some  of  these 
causes.  It  may  also  be  necessiiry,  both  for  the  prevention 
of  extravasation,  and  the  relief  of  retention  in  cases  of 
injury  to  the  urethra  (and  sometimes  in  rupture  of  the 
bladder),  and  later,  for  the  prevention  of  traumatic  stricture. 
Of  boutfies.  Catheters  or  bou«;ies  are  also  employed  for  the  cure  of 

strictures  by  mechanical  dilatation,  and  both  the  metal 
instruments,  and  what  are  known  as  medicated  bougies,  are 
employed  in  disorders  of  the  urethral  mucous  membrane, 
,  such  as  gonorrhoea.  Again,  catheters  are  used  for  the 
systematic  emptying  of  the  bladder,  and  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  lotions  ('* washing  out"  the  bladder)  to  improve 
the  condition  of  its  mucous  membrane ;  and  ones  of  a  very 
large  size  are  employed  to  remove  calculous  debris  after 
lithotrity,  and  more  rarely,  blood-clots. 

Lastly,  catheters  or  bougies  are  frequently  used  as  guides 
to  the  position  of  the  urethra,  or  of  strictures  within  it,  in 
various  operations. 
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Sounds,  on  the  contrary,  are  used  purely  for  diagrtostio  oi  soanfli, 
purposee  ;  while  staffs  are  direi^tors  of  varioue  shajK's  and  '""^  '^ 
curves,  which  possess  a  deep  groove,  along  which  a  cutting 
instrument  may  be  passed  for  the  incision  of  a  nrcthnil 
stricture,  or  for  entrance  to  the  bladder.  There  are,  more- 
over, many  other  instruments,  such  as  internal  urethro- 
tomes, urethial  dilators,  galvanic  bougies,  etc.,  the  purposes 
of  which  may  be  known  from  their  names.  With  the 
majority.of  urethral  instnimciits  we  have  here  nothing  to 
do,  and  as  we  have  already  considered  conditions  such  as 
the  retention  of  urine,  and  the  immediate  treatment  of 
rupture  of  the  urethra,  we  have  here  only  to  treat  of  the 
actual  manipulative  proceedings  which  are  necessary  for 
the  skilful  passage  of  catheteiit,  bougies,  etc. 

Of  the  diff/rriU  lands  of  Catheters.  DUiewnt  kindi 

The  ordinary   silver   or  plated    catheters  are  too  woll  "' "'"*""■ 
known  to  require  description.    They,  as  well  as  the  flexible 
ones,  are  made  in  England  and  America  in  sizes  from  |,  up  The  English 
to  12  or  15,  or  even  larger,  according  to  an  arbitrary  gauge  *"*^ 
(Fig.  201).     In  France  a  more  systematic  plan  is  followed, 


Fia.  20\.— English  Catheter  Gavge. 
the    numbers    of   the   instrumonta  corresponding  to  their  Tht  Frm 
circumference  in  millimetres,  No.   1  being  1  mill,  round,  *'"**■ 
No.  5,  5  mill.,  and  so  on.    This  primipto  gives  more 
numerous  sub-divisions;  thus  there  are  18  numbers  (3  to 
21)  between  the  12  ordinary  English  ones  (1  to  12). 

With  regard  to  the  curve,  the  standard  one  is  commonly 
called  "  Brodie's,"  but  many  surgeons  prefer  to  have  their 
instruments  curved  according  to  their   own  ideas.     Pros-  rrnnuiiii 
tatic  metal  catheters,  to  which  we  shall  again  refer,  are  also  ™"""'™ 
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generally  named  after  Brodie.  They  differ  from  the 
ordinary  ones  in  )>eing  both  longer  and  much  more  boldly 
curved.  The  curve,  too,  should  extend  quite  to  their 
extremity,  which  is  not  always  the  case  with  the  othei*s 
(Figs.  202,  203). 


Fl<i.  '102.— Ordinary  Silver  Catluter. 


Fig.  203. — Prostatic  Silver  Catheter, 

Metal  bougies  or  solid  instruments  are  not  now  very 
commonly  used.  They  are  of  the  same  shape  and  gauge  as 
c«itlioters. 

Lister's  bougies.  Listcr's  bougics,  howevcr,  will  often  be  found  of  great 
service  in  dilating  a  stricture ;  they  differ  from  the  ordi- 
nary lH)u<:jies  in  that  they  taper  towards  the  point,  which 
is  three  sizes  smaller  than  the  shaft.  The  passage  of  the 
point  through  the  stricture,  ensures  therefore  the  passage 
of  the  shaft  of  the  bougie,  and  each  instrument  in  this 
manner  prepares  the  way  for  the  larger  size  which  is  to 
follow. 

A  very  useful  instrument  in  cases  where  the  urethra  is 
tortuous,  is  a  flexible  metal  bougie,  made  of  pewter  or  of 
some  similar  alloy. 

Flexible  Qf    fieri  hie  nif/u'lrrii    there  are   several   kinds,   but  the 

princii)al  ones  are  made  of  *'gum  elastic"  and  of  india- 
rubber.  Celluloid  has  also  recently  been  used.  Gum 
elastic  catheters  are  made  of  some  preparation  of  gum 
resins,  incorporated  into  th(^  meshes  of  a  woven  tube, 
which  shoulcl  in  all  cases  be  made  of  silk,  although  linen 
thread  is  often  used. 

Gum  ciiistif,  There  are  two  chief  kinds  of  th(»s(^  gum  elastic  catheters, 

jwo  ui(  s,.  ^^^^^  made  in  several  qualities.  In  the  older  kind,  the 
woven  basis  is  stitlened  by  gum  resins,  and  varnished,  so 
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that  the  instrument  is  yellowish  red  and  shows  the  mcvshes 
of  the  silk  or  thread.  These  catheters  are  flexible  when 
heated,  but  tolerably  stiff  when  cold.  A  wire  stylet  of  the 
ordinary  catheter  curve,  or  of  any  other  which  may  be 
desired,  is  generally  placed  in  their  interior,  the  shape  of 
which  they  will  retain  after  it  is  withdrawn,  even  when 
rendered  moderately  flexible  by  wanning.  With  regard 
to  shape,  this  kind  is  always  uniformly  cylindrical,  like  the 
silver  catheters. 

The  other  kind  is  now  in  much  more  general  use,  and 
many  forms  of  catheters,  differing  especially  as  to  the 
shape  of  their  ends,  are  made  in  it.  These  are  the  "  black, 
soft  catheters,"  originally  of  French  maiuifacture,  the 
employment  of  which  is  becoming  so  much  more  general  as 
compared  with  metal  instruments.  They,  like  the  first 
kind,  have  a  woven  basis,  into  the  meshes  of  which  some 
resinous  preparation  is  incorporated,  but  they  are  much 
more  flexible,  and  have  nearly  superseded  the  older  make. 

They   are   sometimes  made  uniformly   cylindrical,    but  shape. 
more  generally  terminate  in  some  special  shape,  designed 
to  facilitate  their  passage.     Of  these  the  bulbous  {a  htmlr) 
or  the   olivary,   (Fig.    204)   is   the   favourite   with   most 
surgeons. 


Fig.  204. — Olivary  Gum  Elastic  Catheter, 

The  elbowed  catheter  again  (Fig.  205)  is  often  extremely 
useful,  especiall}'  in  prostatic  cases,  as  will  be  directly 
explained. 


Fig.  20d.—KIhonrd  CafhU'r.     {Catheter  Condi'.) 

There  are  several  other  shapes  of  flexible  catheters, 
among  which  we  may  mention  Barnard  Holt's  conical  or 
tapering  one. 

The  signs  of  a  good  gum  elastic  ciitheter  are  that  it  signs  of  pood 
should  be  able  to  be  easily  tied  up  in  a  knot  without  any  cuthe^tLra!*" 
cracking  of  the  surface,  and  that  when  its  j)oint  is  pressed 
upon  with  the  finger,  it  should  bend  easily  over  in  a  uniform 
curve,  and  should  not  give  way  in  an  angular  fashion  at 
the  eye.*     Care  should  also  be  taken,  if  the  instrument 

•  See  a  Lecture  by  Mr.  Teevan,  Lancet^  1880\  VoL  I.,  p.  119. 
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"Jacques 
catheter. 


Bougies. 


be  a  small  one,  that  it  is  properly  pervious.  The  eye 
should  be  clear,  and  with  perfectly  smooth  edges;  and, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  at  this  place  that  cheap,  badly  made 
instruments  give  way,  especial  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  condition  of  this  opening,  and  the  catheter  should 
bo  broken  and  discarded  if  any  crack  or  flaw  be  there 
discovered. 

Of  pure  india-rubber  catheters  there  are  two  or  three 
varieties.  The  forms  which  have  been  made  in  this  countnr 
have  been  principally  devised  with  the  idea  that  they  shall 
be  self-retaining  when  once  introduced  into  the  bladder. 
Thus  they  have  been  made  with  expanding  wings,  and 
other  catches,  or  with  a  sharp  elbow,  straightened  for  the 
purpose  of  passiige,  by  a  stylet,  but  as  yet  none  of  these 
have  been  really  successful. 

But  there  is  a  French  kind  of  rubber  catheter  known 
commonly  as  "  Jacques,"  which  is  of  great  value  from  its 
perfect  softness  and  flexibility.  It  is  made  of  a  red  rubber, 
and  is  most  usefid  in  cases  where  an  instrument  has  to  be 
left  in  the  bladder,  or  where  the  patient  has  to  pass  one  for 
himself. 

Solid  bougies  are  made  of  the  same  shape  and  size  as  the 
hollow  catheters  in  both  the  gum  elastic  materials,  and  the 
two  kinds  differ  from  each  other  in  respect  of  flexibility  in 
just  the  same  way. 

"  Bougies "  proper,  i.e.,  instruments  made  of  wax,  with 
some  woven  basis,  are  now  rarely  used  ;  introduced  before 
the  virtues  of  india-rubber  were  understood,  they  were 
then  almost  the  only  kind  of  flexible  instrument  possible, 
but  they  are  now  unnecessary  and  inconvenient.  Wax 
may  be  used,  however,  as  the  vehicle  in  some  forms  of 
medicated  bougies. 

Two  other  forms  of  bougies  should  be  mentioned, 
namely,  those  made  of  whalebone  and  of  catgut.  They  are 
both  very  useful  in  difficult  cases,  where  the  finest  instru- 
ments can  hardly  be  passed.  This  is  especially  true  of 
catgut,  which  may  with  patience  be  made  to  traverse  very 
tortuous  paths.  They  are  sometimes  moulded  into  a 
twisted  or  corkscrew  form. 
perioral  points  General  points  in  the  passu  f/e  of  any  urethral  insirwment, 
of  ui'iy  catheter.  There  are  some  points  common  to  the  passage  of  all 
forms  of  catheters,  and  to  a  large  extent  of  bougies  also, 
which  may  be  enumerated  before  we  describe  more  par- 
ticularly the  passage  of  metal  and  flexible  instruments 
respectively. 
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I.  As  to  size.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule  almost  As  to  sixe. 
without  an  exception,  that  in  any  given  case  the  catheter 
which  should  be  used  is  the  largest  which  can  be  used, 
within  the  limits  of  the  normal  calibre  of  the  urethra,  so 
that  in  cases  where  there  is  no  narrowing  of  the  canal  itself, 
a  full-sized  instrument  should  be  chosen  ;  and  when  there 
is  a  narrowing,  as  in  strictures,  the  practice  should  be  to 
work  downwards  from  instruments  which  are  too  large, 
until  one  which  will  pass  is  reached ;  not  upwards  from 
those  which  are  too  small,  to  the  same  point.  The  reason 
for  this  rule  is -that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  smaller 
the  instrument  the  harder  it  is  to  avoid  catching  in  folds 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  or  in  the  lacunae  of  the  urethra, 
and  thus  damaging  it ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  larger  the 
instrument,  the  more  likely  is  it  to  remain  in  the  canal, 
and  by  stretching  the  lining  membrane,  to  obliterate  folds, 
and  to  pass  by  lacunse,  false  passages,  etc. 

So,  too,  in  cases  of  rupture  of  the  urethra,  a  fair  sized 
instrument,  say.  No.  8  or  9,  may  pass  over  the  wound  and 
into  the  bladder,  when  a  smaller  one  would  have  its  point 
engaged  in  the  rent,  and  thus  matters  would  be  made 
worse  than  before,  while  in  any  case,  if  the  larger  one  will 
not  pass,  the  smaller  is  unlikely  so  to  do. 

As  is  well  known,  the  meatus  is  in  most  cases  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  canal,  and  it  is  sometimes  so  con- 
tracted that  a  full-sized  instrument  cannot  be  passed.  In 
this  case  it  may  bo  carefully  nicked  with  a  pair  of  scissors, 
exactly  in  the  middle  line  above  and  below,  or  below  only, 
as  may  be  required.  Usually  a  very  slight  division  of  the 
tissues  suffices. 

In  England  it  is  generally  held  that  a  No.  12  catheter  size  of  nonnai 
represents  the  ciilibre  of  a  full-sized  urethra,  or  rather  that 
if  No.  10  or  12  passes  easily,  it  maybe  supposed  that  there 
is  no  stricture.  This  may  be  taken  as  true  for  most  prac- 
tical purposes,  but  American  surgeons  are  more  liberal- 
minded  m  their  ideas,  both  as  to  the  size  of  a  nonnai 
urethra,  and  of  the  instruments  which  may  be  passed  along 
it.  Dr.  Otis  has  shown  that  the  average  calibre  of  the 
male  urethra  in  the  living,  is  not  less  than  28  mill,  (about 
No.  16  of  the  English  catheter  gauge),  so  that  a  stricture 
might  diminish  the  urethral  calibre  7  mill.  (i.«.,  from  Nos. 
16  to  12),  before  it  would  be  detected  by  what  most 
English  surgeons,  and  most  patients,  consider  a  full-sized 
instrument.  Dr.  Otis  has  further  shown  that  normal 
ui'cthras  differ  greatly  in  their  calibre,  and  that  there  is  a 
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How  to  clean* 


Wftrming  and 
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ronstirntUmal 
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Rotoiilicni  ot 
crathi  trm,  etc., 
hi  the  bluddor. 


close  relationship  l)ctween  the  circumference  of  the  penis 
and  the  tul)e  it  contains.* 

II.  The  surgeon  should  personally  assure  himself  that 
the  catheters  he  is  about  to  use  are  absolutely  clean,  and  it 
will  be  well  to  wash  them  through  with  Condy  or  carbolic 
at  the  time  of  use.  To  use  a  foul  catheter  is  to  expose 
the  pitient,  wantonly,  to  a  distinct  danger  of  blood  poison- 
ing, and  it  is  a  (jueation  whether  the  duty  of  cleansing 
catheters  after  use  should  ever  be  left  to  the  nurses  or 
IK)rters. 

After  use  the  catheter  should  at  once  be  cleaned  ;  it 
should  first  be  wiped  to  remove  any  grease,  and  a  stream 
of  water  should  then  he  passed  through  it  from  the  eye. 
If  necessary  a  piece  of  cotton  wool  may  be  wrapped  round 
the  end  of  the  stylet,  and  the  inside  of  the  catheter  freed 
from  clots,  etr.  The  instrument  should  afterwards  be 
soaked  in  carl)oIic  for  twenty  minutes  (ten  minutes  for  a 
soft  catheter),  and  finally  be  allowed  to  dry  perfectly  before 
being  put  away. 

III.  All  instruments  should  be  warmed  and  oiled  before 
passing.  The  sjKism  will  be  greatly  increased  or  diminished 
according  as  to  whether  this  precaution  be  observed  or  no. 

IV.  The  passiige  of  any  instrument,  but  especially  if  it 
be  a  metal  one  passed  for  the  first  time,  may  be  followed 
l>y  marked  constitutional  disturbance,  such  as  rigor,  or 
rej)eated  rigors,  high  temperature,  etc.  This  urethral  fever, 
or  urethral  shivering,  as  milder  cases  are  called,  is  generally 
transient,  ])ut  may  even  be  fatal  in  damaged  constitutions, 
TluMcfore  it  is  that  Sir  James  Paget  t  advises  that  a 
catheter  or  sound  should  if  possible  be  passed  for  the 
first  time,  not  in  the  surgeon's  consulting  room,  but  in  the 
patient's  own  room. 

V.  Any  form  of  ciitheter  or  bougie  may  require  to  be 
retained  within  the  bladder,  but  the  flexible  kinds  are 
borne  much  l)etter  than  the  silver  ones,  and  the  soft  india- 
rubber  ones  best  of  all.  It  rarely  happens  that  a  metal 
instrument  can  be  retained  for  more  than  twenty-foiu"  hours 
without  setting  up  some  cystitis. 

It  is  hardly  possible  so  to  fasten  in  a  catheter  that  the 
pitient  cannot  remove  it  if  he  will,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to 
manage  it  so  that  it  will  not  come  out  of  itself. 


•  For  a  full  consideration  of  this  question  see  Mr.  Teevan's  first 
Lettsoniian  Ijccture,  Lancet^  1680,  Vol.  I.,  p.  119. 
t  *♦  Clinical  Lectures,"  p.  66. 
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Whatever  plan  be  adopted,  if  a  flexible  catheter  be 
employed  it  is  advisable  to  pass  some  form  of  stylet,  about 
four  inches  long,  down  the  commencement  of  the  tube, 
so  that  the  part  which  lies  in  the  penile  portion  of  the 
urethra  should  be  stiffened. 

The  least  efficient  wav  of  retaining  an  instrument  is  to 
tie  a  piece  of  tape  round  the  handle,  so  that  there  are  two 
short  ends  hanging  down,  one  at  either  side  ;  and  then  to 
fasten  these  tapes  to  the  penis,  by  strips  of  plaster,  very 
well  warmed.  Another  way  is  to  tie  similar  pieces  of  tape 
to  the  pubic  hair  on  either  side.  (This  answers  very  well 
in  women.) 

A  very  common  plan,  and  one  which  is  almost  always 
efficient  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration  (Fig. 
206).    A  piece  of  broad  bandage,  a  foot  longer  than  twice 


Fig.  20G. — Method  of  tying  in  a  Catlieter, 

the  circumference  of  the  abdomen,  is  torn  down  so  as  to 
make  a  four-tailed  bandage,  the  undivided  central  portion 
being  a  little  less  than  the  distance  between  the  two  ante- 
rior iliac  spines  of  the  patient.  This  part  is  laid  over  the 
front  of  the  hypogastrium.  The  lower  pair  of  tails,  one  on 
each  side,  are  then  passed  behind  the  back,  crossed,  and 
brought  round  to  the  front,  and  tied  together  in  the  middle 
line.     The  upper  pair  are  then  twisted  round  the  belt  thus 
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formed,  and  passed  round  the  top  of  the  thighs,  going 
backwards  over  the  trochanters,  and  up  through  the  crutch 
and  across  the  groins  to  where  they  started  opposite  the 
iliac  spines,  where  the  ends  must  be  fastened.  The  thighs 
are  thus  encircled  by  two  loops,  which  hang  from  the  top 
of  the  abdominal  belt,  and  all  that  remains  to  be  done,  is 
to  attach  the  centre  of  a  piece  of  tape  to  the  handle  of  the 
catheter,  so  that  the  two  ends,  one  at  each  side,  may  be 
tied  to  the  front  of  the  loops,  at  the  spot  where  they  will 
retain  the  catheter  most  firmly. 

If  it  be  thought  desirable,  these  tapes  may  further  be 
tied  together  in  the  direction  of  the  dotted  lines  in  the 
figure.  Another  variation  is  to  have  four  ends  of  tape, 
two  on  each  side,  one  of  each  pair  being  fastened  to  the 
loop  further  back  in  the  perineum,  and  the  other  a  little 
further  forward  than  the  single  one  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion, the  two  pulling  against  each  other  like  the  stays  of  a 
mast. 

A  plan,  very  similar  to  the  above,  is  that  figured  by  Mr. 
Heath  in  his  Minor  Surgery.  A  ring  of  ivory  or  gutta- 
percha encircles  the  root  of  the  penis;  the  tapes  are 
fastened  to  it,  and  it,  in  its  turn,  to  the  loops  round  the 
top  of  the  thighs.  This  is  probably  the  firmest  way  of  alL 
S^metaf*^**  0/  th^  passuge  of  metal  catheters,  etc. 

instruxnento.  In  almost  all   text-books  which  treat  of  the  practice 

of  surgery,  a  verbal  description  will  be  found  6f  the 
manoeuvres  necessary  for  the  introduction  of  a  metallic 
catheter  into  the  bladder,  but  we  believe  that  such  descrip- 
tions a^-e  only  waste  of  space,  and  of  the  author*s  and 
reader's  time.  We  do  not  think  it  is  within  the  power  of 
words  to  convey  to  a  student,  who  has  no  personal  expe- 
rience, any  real  idea  of  the  movements  of  the  hand  and 
wrist,  or  of  the  conij)le\'  sensations  which  guide  and  inform 
the  surgeon  of  the  position  of  the  point  of  the  instrument, 
of  the  direction  in  which  it  is  travelling,  or  of  the  condition 
of  the  canal  which  he  is  exploring.  Such  descriptions  are 
no  doubt  perfectly  intelligible  to  those  who  know  the 
direction  of  the  ui-ethra,  but  these  sUmd  in  no  need  of 
them.  The  student  will  find  further,  that  the  knowledge 
of  the  anatomy  of  the  pelvis  which  he  has  acquired  in  the 
dissecting-room,  essentiil  as  it  may  be  in  other  respects, 
will  stand  him  in  no  ste«id  in  the  actual  passing  of  a 
catheter  on  the  living  patient. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  learn  to  pass  silver  catheters, 
and  that  is,  to  pass  them,  at  first  of  course  under  direction ; 
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and  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  remind  house  surgeons 
and  dressers  that  they  will  in  all  probability  never  again 
have  such  opportunities  of  practice  ;  and  although  we  are 
far  from  advising  unnecessary  catheterisation,  still  they 
will  do  wisely  to  seize  all  legitimate  occasions  for  acquiring 
that  most  important  accomplishment,  the  being  *'a  first- 
rate  hand  with  a  catheter."  * 

We  have  already  said  that  in  passing  catheters  the  rule 
should  be  to  proceed  downwards  size  by  size,  until  the 
largest  which  will  pass  is  arrived  at.  This  is  especially 
true  of  metal  instruments.  The  smallest  sizes,  Nos.  |  to  3, 
are  difficult  to  pass  even  along  urethras  which  are  healthy, 
and  damage  is  readily  inflicted  by  them. 

Catheters  of  a  very  large  size  are  chiefly  employed  in 
the  operation  of  lithotrity  for  the  removal  of  debris;  or 
after  perineal  section,  or,  as  has  been  mentioned  (page  44), 
they  may  be  required  for  the  removal  of  blood  clots.  In 
passing  them  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  injure  the 
urethra. 

SUver  prostatic    catheters    are   longer    and    more  boldly  Passage  of 
curved  than  the  ordinary  ones.     Generally  speaking,  a  full-  ^^toeteST^^^^ 
sized  instrument  (No.   12)  is  very  easy  to  pass,  slipping 
in  almost  by  its  own  weight,  but  the  use  of  metal  prostatic 
instruments  of  a  small  calibre  should  be  avoided,  except 
for  very  good  reasons. 

The  house  surgeon  will  frequently  have   occasion  to  sounding  for 
explore  the  bladder  for  the  detection  of  a  calculus.     The  **^"®' 

•  The  dressor  then  should,  from  the  first  moment  of  entering 
upon  his  work,  determine  to  learn  how  to  cathetcrise,  and  may 
profitably  set  about  it  in  some  such  way  as  tlie  following.  To  befjin 
with,  he  can  conveniently  learn  the  general  direction  of  the  urethra 
in  children  and  adults,  and  pretty  frequently,  even  in  prostatic 
cases,  by  passing  full-sized  instruments  in  the  dead  house.  And  he 
will  there  also  learn,  to  a  certain  extent,  tlie  *•  feel "  of  the  normal 
urethra.  Ho  should  then  look  out  for  cases,  wliich  will  be  fairly 
numerous  in  the  wards,  which  require  the  regular  passage  of  an 
instrument ;  such  cases  as  those  of  chronic  cystitis,  atony  of  the 
bladder,  paralytic  cases,  and  tlie  like.  Having  learned  the  normal 
urethra,  he  should  now  go  on  to  cases  of  chronic  stricture,  where 
the  urethra  presents  no  difliculty,  such  as  tliose  which  are  on  the 
high  ro£bd  to  recovery,  or  in  which  the  obstruction  is  only  com- 
mencing; thenoe  he  may  proceed  to  the  more  diiiicult  ones,  and 
to  the  use  of  the  prostatic  catheter,  and  so  on  till  he  feels  that  he 
stands  on  tolerably  firm  ground.  In  all  those  cases  the  house 
surgeon  may  be  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  the  dresser  in  his  ward 
and  casualty  work,  and  he  may  rest  assured  that  help  thus  kindly 
and  timely  rendered  will  never  be  thought  lightly  of,  nor  forgotten 
in  after  years. 
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old  fa8hionc<l  sound  was  curved  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
catheter,  and  was  passed  in  the  same  way.  But  more 
recently,  an  improved  hollow  cylindrical  handle  has  been 
adopted,  and  a  short  bulbous  end  almost  at  right  angles  to 
the  stem.  These  sounds  are  not  so  easy  to  introduce,  but 
are  much  better  fitted  to  thoroughly  explore  the  bladder. 
Sounding  should  always  be  performed  when  the  bladder 
contciiiis  a  fair  amount  of  urine ;  failing  this,  about  half  a 
pint  of  lukewarm  water  may  be  injected. 

Pa  ««(re  of  Of  the  pdiisdfje  of  flejibU  Catheters^  Bougies,  etc, 

cithcil  ra.  The  use  of  metal  instruments  is  becoming  every  day  less 

go  I)  oral,  and  that  of  flexible  ones  more  so.  The  latter  are 
](*ss  liable  to  produce  constitutional  disturbance ;  damage 
cannot  be  inflicted  to  the  urethra  by  them,  and  they 
require  no  skill  for  their  introduction.  For  all  general 
purposes,  the  olivary  shape  (see  Fig.  204)  will  be  found 
the  best,  and  cheap  catheters  are  always  bad  and  unsafe 
to  use. 

The  method  of  introduction  of  the  ordinary  black, 
flexible  catheters  and  bougies,  or  of  whalebone  bougies,  or 
c^it^it,  calls  for  no  remark,  but  with  regard  to  the  stiffer 
form  of  gum  elastic  instrument,  it  should  be  mentioned 
that  the  style  which  serves  to  keep  them  in  shape,  should 
in  almost  all  cases  be  withdrawn  before  they  are  passed. 

In  prostatic  In  prostatic  cases   it  often    happens  that  the   ordinary 

olivary  catheter  hitches  against  the  middle  lobe  of  the 
gland,  and  will  not  pass.  Sometimes  it  will  be  found  that 
a  very  soft  india  rubber  one  will  ride  easily  over  the 
obstruction,  and  still  more  often  an  elbowed  instrument 
(cofidi')  will  do  so.  Ikit  a  good  deal  of  manoeuvering  may 
be  rc(|uire(l  in  such  a  case.  Thus,  the  finger  may  be 
placed  in  the  rectum,  or  the  perineum  may  be  supported. 
Another  method  that  sometimes  succeeds  in  difficult  cases 
is  to  i^ass  a  gum  elastic  catheter  with  a  stylet  bent  to  a 
sufficient  curve,  and  when  its  passage  is  arrested,  to  with- 
draw the  stylet  for  about  an  inch  and  a  half.  This  may 
have  the  ell'ect  of  raising  the  point  of  the  catheter  almost 
vertically  over  the  lube  of  the  prostate,  and  if  this  occurs 
it  will  pass  into  the  bladder  upon  the  complete  withdrawal 
of  the  stvlet. 

Sir  H  Thomp-        Probably  the  best  plan  of  all  for  the  general  run  of  cases 

u/^n'ii   Talari.  •'  ^  ^J 

is  that  recommended  by  Sir  Henry  Thompson,*  namely,  to 
keep  a  gum  elastic  catheter  for  a  moi.th  or  sc  apon  an  over 

•  «*  Diseases  of  Urinary  Organs,"  p.  113,  Churchill's,  1876. 


cabcii. 


8on'8  plan. 
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curved  stylet;  then  when  it  has  to  be  used,  the  stylet  is 
removed  and  the  shaft  of  the  catheter  bent  back  to  the 
ordinary  curve.  In  the  passage  down  the  urethra,  through 
the  spring  of  the  catheter,  the  over  curve  is  gradually 
re-assumed,  so  that  by  the  time  the  prostate  is  reachea, 
the  point  of  the  instrument  rides  over  it. 

Lastly,  it  may  happen,  and  perhaps  more  often  than  is  Breaking  of 
generally  supposed,  that  a  defective  instrument  breaks  off  SxetSrS^ 
short  at  the  eye,  and  that  the  fragment  remains  in  the 
urethra.  This  accident  should  not  occasion  undue  alarm,  • 
although  the  result  may  possibly  be  serious.  If  the  piece 
can  be  felt  in  the  penile  or  bulbous  urethra,  efforU  may  be 
made  to  work  it  forwards  by  manipulation  until  it  can  be 
easily  seized  by  a  pair  of  urethral  forceps.  If  it  can  be 
felt,  but  cannot  be  moved,  then  these  forceps  may  be  very 
carefully  passed  down  to  it,  every  precaution  being  taken 
not  to  push  it  backwards  into  the  bladder ;  but  no  good 
can  come  of  plunging  the  forceps  blindly  into  the  urethra 
if  the  fragment  cannot  be  felt.  In  such  a  case  the  best 
course  is  to  send  the  patient  to  bed,  to  direct  plenty  of 
non-irritant  fluids  to  be  taken,  and  to  diminish  local  spasm 
by  means  of  morphia  as  a  suppository  or  hypodermically, 
or  by  opiate  enemata. 

In  all  probability  the  missing  piece  will  be  passed  in  the 
urine  within  twenty -four  hours,  but  if  this  should  not  be 
the  case,  no  personal  consideration  on  the  part  of  the 
dresser  or  house  surgeon,  and  no  absence  of  symptoms  on 
the  part  of  the  patient,  should  prevent  an  immediate 
report  to  the  visiting  surgeon,  on  whom  will  devolve  the 
responsibility  of  deciding,  firstly,  whether  the  piece  is  still 
in  the  urethra,  or  is  in  the  bladder,  and,  secondly,  what 
further  steps  should  be  taken  for  its  removal. 

Of  Aspiration  of  the  Bladder  over  the  Pvbes,  Aspiration  of 

This  has  become  the  more  common  way  of  emptying  the  ovlr^'the^pSbes. 
bladder  by  other  than  the  natural  passage,  since  it  hits  been 
recognisea  that  the  operation  may  safely  be  repeated  at 
short  intervals ;    as  many  as  a  aozen  aspirations  being 
frequently  performed. 

The  instrument  used  may  be  the  one  previously  mentioned 
(see  aspiration  of  abscesses)  or  the  combination  of  aspirator 
and  stomach  pump,  figured  a  few  pages  later,  p.  486.  In 
any  case  the  operation  is  of  the  simplest ;  the  points  to 
bear  in  mind  are,  that  the  condition  of  the  bladder  must 
be  accurately  made  out,  and  the  thickness  of  its  walls 
^timatecj  £^s  far  as  possible,  for  a  bladder  may  be  over- 

31 
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distended,  and  yet,  through  the  niuscuLir  hypertrophy  of 
its  walls,  may  rise  only  a  very  little  way  over  the  pubic 
crest ;  that  the  ji8{)i rating  trocar  must  be  very  sharp,  so 
that  the  bladder  walls,  if  thus  thickened,  may  be  readily 
pierc(Ml ;  and  lastly,  that  the  bladder  must  be  entered  fairly 
at  right  an.i^ies,  just  above  the  pubes.  A  fine  trocar  and 
cannula,  not  a  {)en  pointed  hollow  needle,  must  be  used, 
and  the  best  {lattern  is  that  in  which  the  trocar  acts  as  a 
piston,  and  when  withdrawn  through  the  cannula,  allows 
the  urine  to  esciiiKj  by  a  side  branch.  The  i>atient  must  be 
lying  down  whilst  tho  as])iration  is  being  performed. 

bhiad"/b"\he®      ^^f  Punrtnre  of  the  Bladdrr  hij  the  IMum. 

rectum.  This,  at  one  time  the  only  recognised  method  of  punc- 

turing the  bUulder,  is  now  more  rarely  performed.  But, 
supposing  it  to  have  been  selected,  the  jmtient,  who  had 
better  be  anaesthetised,  should  be  held  in  the  lithotomy 
position  at  the  foot  of  an  operating  tal>le.  The  surgeon 
sitting  in  front  of  him,  with  his  left  forefinger  feels  for  the 
trigone  of  th^)  liladder,  which,  under  the  conditions  of 
distension,  will  be  obviously  bulging  into  the  rectum  beyond 
the  prostate.  He  then,  with  his  right  hand  passes  the 
curved  trocar  and  caimula  here  figured  (Fig.  207),  with  the 


Fig,  207. — Trocar  for  Pnnrtnre  of  Bladder  by  the  Bedum. 

trocar  withdrawn  into  its  sheath.  Having  satisfied  himself 
that  the  end  of  the  trocar  is  pressing  against  the  base  of 
the  bladder,  he  withdraws  his  left  hand,  and  with  it  holds 
the  shield  of  the  cannula  steady.  With  his  right  hand  he 
then  depresses  the  handle  of  the  trocar,  and  at  the  same 
tin^e  drives  it  onwards  through  the  canrmla  and  the  bladder 
wall,  which  it  should  enter  nearly  at  a  right  angle.  The 
trocar  should  be  very  sharp,  and  the  puncture  should  be 
quickly  made.  The  trocar  is  then  withdrawn,  and  the  luine 
allowed  to  escape. 
Not  Buitnbic  In  Cascs  of  eidargcd  prostiite  are  not  j)roper  ones  for  this 
hiVo-rd  prostate.  of)eration,  and  it  is  the  very  frecjuent  concurrence  qi  this 
enlargement  with  retention,  whether  the  retention  be 
actually  caused  by  it,  or  by  a  strictuie,  which  has  l^d  tQ 
its  general  disuse, 
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The  cannula  may  be  withdrawn  when  the  bladder  is 
empty,  or  may  be  retained  for  a  day  or  two,  but  not  longer. 
The  retention  is  not  easy,  and  the  mstrument  is  extremely 
liable  to  slip  out  upon  whatever  plan  it  is  tied  in.  The 
best  way  is  to  make  an  incomplete  double  T  bandage  (Fig. 
65),  and  to  stitch  a  piece  of  adhesive  strapping,  two  inches 
square,  to  the  inner  siu'face  of  the  perineal  strip,  just  where 
it  comes  over  the  anus.  A  hole  must  be  cut  in  the  bandage 
and  strapping  to  correspond  to  the  aperture  of  the  cannula, 
and  the  strapping  must  then  be  applied  to  its  shield  and 
the  bandage  tightened  up.  During  defaecation,  the  only 
way  is  to  hold  the  cannula  in  with  the  hand. 

Of  Washing  oui  the  Bladder.  ot  washing  out 

This  operation  is  frequently  required  in  cases  of  chronic  *^®  i»d<*er. 
cystitis.  Whatever  be  the  cause  of  this  condition,  and 
although  the  operation  is  easy  enough,  it  requires  some  care 
to  avoid  giving  needless  pain,  or  harmful  irritation.  The 
fluids  commonly  used  are  plain  water,  or  such  acid,  astrin- 
gent, or  anodyne  preparations,  as  weak  lotions  of  nitric,  or 
nitro-hydrochloric  acids,  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  sulphate  of 
zinc,  or  acetate  of  lead,  or  sulphate  of  quinine.  Condy, 
sanitas,  carbolic  or  boracic  acid,  or  iodine  are  also  used,  and 
occasionally,  some  preparation  of  opium.  A  two- way ed  By  double  chnn. 
catheter  (Fig.  208)  is  often  used  for  this  purpose,  and  does  °^"°^  °*''*^'^'- 


Fig.  208. — Double  Channelled  Catheter. 

well,  although  no  better  than  other  simpler  plans.  The 
instrument,  which  is  made  in  silver,  or  gum-elastic,  and 
which  contains,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  two  channels,  with 


Fig.  209. — Common  HirjrjinsorCs  Sj/nnge. 
serrate  apertures,  is  inserted   in   the  ordinary  fashion. 
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With  svTingtt 
and  oaifaeter. 


With  tuhe. 
fiinm-l  and 
catheter. 


To  wash  oat 
the  urethra. 


TTltzmftim's 
iiuUiud. 


The  natural  or  straight  canal  is  then  connected  with  a  tube, 
attached  to  some  form  of  syringe  (a  Higginson's,  Fig.  209, 
is  about  the  best),  and  then  a  stream  of  the  desired  lotion 
is  sent  into  the  bladder,  and  rctiu-ns  by  the  other  channel. 

Another  method  is  to  pass  a  full  sized  metal  or  flexible 
catheter,  and  to  inject  as  before,  but  limiting  the  amount  to 
well  within  the  capacity  of  the  bladder ;  when  the  syringe 
is  disconnected,  the  bladder  will  eject  the  fluid,  and  the 
washing  may  be  repeated.  This  is  a  tedious  process,  how- 
ever, and  all  the  advantages  of  the  two-wayed  catheter, 
without  its  complications,  may  be  secured  by  passing  a 
large  catheter  and  attaching  a  tube  with  a  funnel  at  its  end. 
The  tube  should  be  not  less  than  three  feet  long,  and  the 
funnel  should  first  be  held  about  a  foot  above  the  level  of 
the  bladder,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fluid  poured  into 
it ;  this  being  done,  the  funnel  should  be  depressed  below 
the  bladder  level ;  both  funnel  and  tube  will  now  act  as 
parts  of  a  syphon,  and  the  fluid  will  be  eflectually  expelled. 

The  unlliju  itself  has  to  be  washed  out  in  the  treatment 
of  gonoriha'u,  and  very  rarely  in  that  of  other  aflections  of 
that  canal.  The  injection  of  warm  water  or  of  some  lotion 
is  generally  done  by  the  patient  himself,  with  a  glass 
syringe  holding  two  or  three  ounces;  a  single  syringeful 
being  thrown  up,  retained  for  a  couple  of  minutes  and  then 
ejected. 

This  method  does  well  enough  for  affections  of  the  spongy 
or  membranous  urethra,  but  may  not  effectually  wash  out 
the  prostatic  |>ortion.  When  this  is  required  to  be  done,  a 
good  plan  is  that  recommended  by  Dr.  Ultzmann,*  namely, 
to  pass  a  short  silver  catheter,  e.g.,  a  female  one,  to  just 
beyond  the  compressor  urethrae  muscle ;  then  to  inject  Jx 
to  3XV  of  a  mild  astringent  lotion  into  the  bladder,  and 
afterwards  to  allow  it  to  be  slowly  and  naturally  expelled, 
so  that  the  prostatic  urethra  is  twice  washed  over. 

This  method  we  believe  to  be  the  simplest  and  the  best, 
but  in  it,  as  in  all  others,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  unwit- 
tingly produce  too  much  distension  of  the  bladder  walls, 
and  also,  not  to  inject  any  air  into  the  bladder  cavity.  The 
suffering  which  the  presence  of  air  there  causes,  and  the 
difficulty  with  which  it  is  expelled,  are  somewhat  remark- 
able, when  both  the  tolerance,  and  the  power  of  expulsion 
of  gas,  shown  by  the  neighbouring  viscus,  the  rectum,  are 
considered. 


•  So©  uotiQ©  of  pr.  yit?!me,im'B  book  in  tho  Lancet^  Dec,  ^7th,  1884* 
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Of  the  passage  of  rectal  IxmgieSy  enemata,  eic  Of  the  passage 

Bougies  are  frequently  employed  in  the  treatment  of  Souses. 
simple  and  syphilitic  strictures  of  the  rectum.  These  ®**®"**^*'  **<*• 
instruments  are  made  of  flexible  gum  elastic,  vulcanite, 
metal,  or  wax.  They  are  arranged  in  graduated  sizes,  and 
are  either, cylindrical  or  conical.  Their  passage  is  almost 
always  painful,  but  wax  bougies  give  the  least  suffering, 
and  metal  ones,  the  most ;  those  of  gum  elastic  are  in  most 
common  use.  They  should  be  well  warmed  and  oiled,  and 
are  best  introduced  while  the  patient  lies  on  the  left  side. 
The  right  forefinger  should  be  passed  up  to  the  stricture, 
and  then  the  bougie  passed  along  it,  and  thus  guided  into 
the  aperture.  No  force  should  ever  be  used.  As  a  rule 
the  instrument  is  allowed  to  remain  in  some  ten  minutes  or 
quarter  of  an  hour ;  if  the  pain  be  great,  a  morphia 
suppository  may  be  given  either  half  an  hour  before  the 
introduction,  or  immediately  after  the  withdrawal. 

The  operation   of  mashing   out  ihe  rectum^   that   is,   the  washing  out 
administration  of  enema ta,  need  hardly  detain  us.      The 
ordinary  enema,  given  for  removal  of  faeces,  is  generally 
given  by  the  nurse;  water,  milk  and  water,  or  soap  and 
water,  being  used.      Again,  enemata  of  alum,  quassia  in-  Astringent 
fusion,  etc.,  are  given  in  the  treatment  of  thread  worms,  *^**®™* 
and  other  astringent  injections  are  used  in  prolapsus  ani. 

Mention  has  been  made  before  of  the  effect  of  enemata  opiate  enemata 
containing  opium,  upon  the  irritability  of  the  rectum  and 
neighbouring  parts,  such  as  the  bladder;  and  opiate  enemata 
are  also  largely  used  in  the  arrest  of  such  haemorrhages  as 
occur  in  typhoid  fever,  or  dysenteric  attacks.     Stimulant  stimulant 

i.  ^  •  •  ri-i  n  t_  i       enemata. 

enemata  are  also  given  m  cases  of  shock  or  collapse,  brandy, 
with  beef  tea,  or  egg,  being  the  most  common ;  the  value  of 
nutrient  enemata  is  well  known. 

But  the  only  strictly  surgical  point  which  arises  in  con- 
nection with  the  use  of  the  enema  syringe,  is  in  those  cases 
of  obstruction,  due  to  (1)  a  stricture  low  down,  (2)  from 
the  pressure  of  some  tumour  outside  the  rectum,  (3)  a 
displacement  of  the  uterus,  (4)  from  simple  faecal  impaction. 
In  such,  it  may  be  necessiiry  to  pass  "  the  long  tube  '*  as  it 
is  termed,  and  this  should  never  be  entrusted  to  a  nurse. 
The  tube,  which  is  made  of  gum  elastic,  is  like  that  of  a  pasBage  of  the 
stomach  pump  {vide  infra).  This  must  be  carefully  passed,  ^°°*  '^^®* 
with  the  finger  in  the  rectum  (like  a  bougie),  for  it  is  very 
apt  to  hitch  in  the  upper  part  of  that  passage,  and  may  do 
damage  there ;  or  it  may  become  bent  on  itself,  so  that  the 
e^*e  appears  at  the  ani^  wh(^n  mor^  of  the  tube  is  pushc(} 
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Of  the  use  of 
the  Btoniiich 
poniy. 


on.  In  thin  people,  the  position  of  the  tube  can  be  felt  in 
the  left  iliac  fossa,  and  the  hand  there  may  be  used  to 
guide  it  onwards.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  how  far  the  tube 
may  be  inserted,  but  with  care,  the  commencement  of  the 
colon  may  certainly  be  reached. 

As  has  Y>cen  mentioned  (Chap,  xxvi),  copious  injections 
of  warm  water,  olive  oil,  etc.,  may  be  given  by  the  long  tube. 
These  should  always  be  thrown  up  slowly,  and  the  amount 
of  distension  of  the  colon  observed. 

It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  this  tube  is  sometimes 
passed  in  cases  of  flatulent  distension,  and  may  give  great 
relief. 

Of  the  washing  out  of  the  stomach,  and  of  the  use  of  the 
stomttrh  pump. 

The  use  of  the  stomach  pump  in  cases  of  poisoning  has 
been  already  several  times  alluded  to,  but  it  is  employed  on 
many  other  occasions  as  well,  as  for  the  feeding  of  refractory 
patients,  or  in  the  treatment  of  some  forms  of  dyspejisia. 

There  are  several  forms  of  the  pump,  but  a  very  common 


Fig.  210. — Flufe-hf/cd  Siomarh  Pump  and  Aspirator  combined. 

and  convenient  one  is  that  here  figured  (Fig.  210),  and 
which  can  also  lie  used  iis  an  aspirator.  -It  is  made  on  what 
is  known  as  the  "flute-key"  principle,  and  its  ftctign  can  b« 
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readily  understood  from  the  illustration,  although  it  is  there 
shown  fitted  up  for  aspiration.  The  tap  of  the  pump  is  a 
two-wayed  one,  and  if  the  piston  were  to  be  drawn  out 
while  the  lever  at  the  top  in  the  figure  remained  in  the 
position  in  which  it  is  drawn,  fluid  would  be  sucked  into 
the  cylinder  from  the  vertical  tube,  and  similarly  expelled 
by  that  tube,  if  the  piston  were  afterwards  pushed  in.  But 
if  the  lever  be  depressed,  the  vertical  tube  will  be  shut  off, 
and  the  horizontal  one  (to  which  the  aspirating  needle  is 
attached  in  the  figure)  will  now  be  in  coram wniciition  with 
the  cylinder  and  piston  ;  so  that,  by  depressing  and  raising 
the  lever  synchronously  with  the  to  and  fro  movement  of 
the  piston,  fluids  may  be  sucked  from  the  vertical  tube,  and 
expelled  by  the  horizontal  one,  or  tire  versiiy  according  to 
the  relative  position  of  the  lever  and  piston. 

The  important  point  in  the  use  of  the  stomach  pump  is  insertion  of  the 
the  insertion  of  the  tube.    In  restless  or  refractory  piitients  *"**®' 
it  will  be  necessary  to  use  a  gag,  and  although  almost  any   . 
form  will  do,  the  best  is  a  piece  of  hard  wood,  of  such  a  size 
that  it  will  lie  across  the  mouth  between  the  front  molar 
teeth,  and  it  should  be  broad  enough  to  allow  of  a  hole 
being  bored  through  its  centre,  through  which  the  tube  c^n 
be  passed.     {ykU  Fig.  210.) 

In  other  cases  no  gag  is  reijuired,  and  then  the  tube, 
which  is  made  of  gum  elastic,  having  been  well  warmed  and 
softened,  can  be  passed  with  the  right  hand  and  guided  by 
the  left  forefinger  through  the  pharynx  and  down  the  gullet, 
with  much  greater  ease.  As  soon  as  the  end  of  the  tube 
enters  the  oesophagus  the  choking  usually  stops.  Supposing 
the  case  to  be  one  in  which  the  removal  of  something  hurtful 
from  the  stomach  is  the  object  of  the  ofjcration,  after  the 
tube  has  been  passed,  not  less  than  half  a  pint  of  warm 
water,  or  of  some  special  fluid,  must  be  injected  into  the 
stomach  before  anything  is  sucked  from  it.  The  stomach 
may  then  safely  be  emi)tied,  and  the  process  of  injection 
and  suction  repeated  until  the  ol)ject  is  attained. 

In  aises  of  poisoiiiiuj,  a  pint  of  water,  or  of  some  bland.  For  remoTai  of 
soothing  fluid  should  be  left  in  the  stomach  ;  as  also  in  the  p°*^°°*- 
case  of  simple  drunkenness,  unless  it  be  desired  to  leave  an 
emetic  injection  instead.  If,  however,  the  pump  has  been 
employed  for  the  i)urp()se  of  washing  the  mucous  membrane, 
and  removing  the  fermenting  secretions  of  water-brash,  or 
similar  forma  of  dysj)epsia,  only  that  amount  of  fluid 
should  be  left  behind  which  the  pump  will  not  readily 
remove. 
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But,  as  in  tho  case  of  the  bladder,  the  mechanism  of  a 
syringe  with  its  taps  and  valves  may  be  readily  dispensed 
with,  and  the  stomach  may  be  washed  out  on  the  syphon 
principle  very  easily  indeed.  All  that  is  required  is  the 
tube  of  the  stomach  pump,  an  india-rubber  tube  capable  of 
being  attached  to  this,  and  a  funnel.  The  stomach  tube 
having  been  passed,  the  tube  and  funnel  are  joined  on,  and 
then,  by  alternately  pouring  in  fluid  (the  funnel  being  held 
about  2ft.  Gin.  above  the  level  of  the  stomach)  and  then 
removing  it  ])y  lowering  the  tube  to  an  equal  distance  below, 
the  operation  of  washing  out  the  stomach  can  be  reduced 
to  its  simplest  conditions.* 

For  feeding.  If  a  tube,  passed  through  the  mouth,  be  used  for  the 

purjx)scs  of  feeding,  the  iwticnt  will  in  all  probability  be  a 
lunatic,  or  a  case  of  cut  throat.  In  the  one  case  the  gag 
will  almost  certainly  have  to  be  xised,  and  as  the  pump  is 
somewhat  quicker  than  the  funnel  and  tube,  it  is  perhaps 
prefera])le  here.  In  cases  of  cut- throat,  the  nasal  plan  to 
be  mentioned  directly,  is  almost  always  to  be  preferred, 
but  in  any  case,  a  small,  soft  india-rubber  or  gum  elastic 
ciithcter  should  be  used,  in  place  of  the  common  stomach 
pump  tube ;  to  this  a  tube  and  funnel  may  be  attached, 
or  the  liquid  food  may  be  injected  by  me«iiis  of  a  glass 
syringe. 

5miu«h  noM.  -^'^^  ^^®  purposc  of  feeding,  however,  the  introduction  of 
fluid  into  the  pharynx,  or  o'sophagus  (whence  it  is  in- 
voluntirily  swallowed)  by  a  soft  tube,  such  as  a  large 
Ciithcter,  passed  through  one  of  the  nostrils  has  many 
obvious  advantages.  Xo  gag  is  necessary,  the  food  is 
actually  swallowed,  and  the  stomach  is  not  disturbed  by 
the  presence  of  a  tu])e.  There  is  seareely  any  discomfort 
produced,  and  the  wliole  ()j)erati()n  is  of  the  simplest.  All 
that  is  recjuired  is  to  choose  a  very  soft  No.  12  cathet-er, 
and  to  pass  it  for  about  ei^^ht  inches  through  the  nostril. 
If  it  does  not  go  comforta]»ly  down  the  back  of  the  throat, 
it  may  be  jxissed  on  a  curved  stylet,  which  will  give  its  end 
the  necessary  direction  at  the  top  of  the  pharynx,  and 
which  must  then  be  withdrawn.     The  catheter  being  in 

•  But  a  stomach  })unip  tube,  or  a  tube  with  a  certain  amount  of 
stifFuoss  is  essential.  \V(»  mention  this  because  in  some  of  the 
books,  now  ])nMlii('r(l  in  such  numbers,  wliich  profess  to  have  for 
their  object  ili*^  instruction  of  the  g«'ueral  publie  in  what  should  be 
Cnno  in  easels  of  ei!i.  lu'oncy,  it  is  gravely  stated  that  the  patient 
sliould  l)e  made  to  swallow  some  feet  of  india-rubbejr  tubing — an4 
^(his  iu  cases  of  acute  poisoning  I 
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position,  it  may  be  connected  with  a  tube  and  funnel,  or 
with  a  syringe,  but  the  former  is  the  more  convenient.* 

(Esophageal  bougies  are  employed  for  the  purpose  of  (Es(^hageai 
dilatation  of  simple  strictures  in  this  canal.  They  are  also  ****'^®*' 
used  for  the  purpose  of  diagnosis.  With  regard  to  their 
shape,  etc.',  the  best  form  is  the  olivary,  as  in  urethral 
bougies,  the  medium  and  larger  sizes  of  which  are  frequently 
used  for  the  oesophagus,  although  of  course  much  larger 
sizes  still  are  commonly  employed. 

An  oesophageal  bougie  should  always  be  passed  with  very 
great  care,  and  in  cases  of  suspected  malignant  disease,  or 
indeed,  in  all  cases  where  the  cause  of  the  oesophageal 
obstruction  is  obscure,  the  house  surgeon  will  not  be  justi- 
fied in  using  this  instrument  on  his  own  responsibility. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  his  duty,  acting  under  his 
senior's  instructions,  to  regularly  dilate  an  oesophageal 
stricture,  by  bougies.  With  regard  to  the  actual  passage, 
the  manipulation  is  the  same  as  for  the  tube  of  the 
stomach  pump,  the  left  forefinger  being  used  as  a  guide, 
while  the  well- warmed  bougie  is  passed  with  the  right 
hand.  But  the  utmost  gentleness  must  be  exercised  while 
the  bougie  is  in  contact  with  the  stricture. 

As  we  have  been  considering  questions  involving  the  use  Hypoaermio 
of  various  forms  of  syringes,  this  will  be  as  convenient  an  *°^'^*'^°**- 
opportunity  as  any  to  consider  the  performance  of  hj/po- 
dermie  injection.  This  method  of  administration  was  first 
introduced  by  Dr.  Wood,  and  has  been  applied  to  a  very 
large  range  of  drugs,  and  also  to  stimvilants,  as  other  (as 
we  have  already  mentioned),  and  brandy,  and  even  for  the 
injection  of  nutritive  food. 

The  83nringe  is  also  very  commonly  cm])loycd,  not  strictly 
hypodermically,  for  the  ])nri)(;s(\s  of  diagnosis  or  for  the 
removal  of  small  colle«.ii(..is  of  fiiiid. 

Among  the  drugs  which  have  been  thus  exhibited  either  common  amgs 
for  their  general  or  their  local  action,  morphia,  atropia,  °'  ^^^  ^°°' 
strychnia,  ergotin,  preparations  of  iron  and  of  mercury, 
chloroform,  alcohol,  ether,  ammonia,  iodine,  carbolic  acid, 
apomorphia,  and  permanganate  of  potash  may  be  instanced. 
But  inasmuch  as  the  injection  of  morphia  is  so  much  more 
common  than  that  of  all  the  rest,  and  since  the  actual 
performance  of  the  injection  is  almost  the  same  in  all  cases, 

*  A  special  form  of  nasal  feeder,  utilizing  both  nostrils,  is  niado, 
but  we  do  not  know  that  it  possesses  any  advantage  over  the  above 
mentioiied  simpler  plan. 
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it  will   suffice  for  U8  to  describe  the  rules  for  morphia 
injection. 

OJ  the  httpodermie  syringe. 

There  arc  a  number  of  patterns  of  hypodermic  gyringes, 
but  their  varieties  involve  no  real  dirtereiice  of  principle. 
They  all  arc  graduated  to  deliver  the  fluid  to  be  injected, 
by  measured  drops,  and  it  matters  little  if  this  be  effected 
by  a  screw,  or  a  thrust,  piston.  Fig.  211  is  on  illustration 
of  a  gooJ  form  of  the  Instrument. 


Fio,  211, — Syringe  for  Hypodermic  Injection. 
In  Fig.  212  we  have  shown  the  manner  of  inserting  the 


Fid.  2\2.—Mdh<»J  «f  Ihiimhmk  Injeelion. 

hypodermic  needle.  The  8|)ccial  jwints  to  be  observed  are, 
(1)  that  the  needle  should  l>c  thrust  into  the  subcutineous 
tissue  at  some  pliiee  where  it  is  loose  and  where  the  skin  is 
free  from  veins.  ( Unless  it  be  desired  to  inject  into  the  vein 
cavity,  as  in  the  injection  of  ether  for  extreme  syncope,  or 
of  ammonia  for  siialie  bites.) 

The  fluid  ha\'ing  been  injected,  the  needle  should  be 
withdrawn  quickly,  and  then,  the  puncture  being  covered 
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by  the  point  of  the  finger,  the  injected  fluid  should  be 
dispersed  into  the  tissues  by  gentle  rubbing. 

(2.)  Another  point  in  connection  with  the  injection  of 
morphia  which  may  be  mentioned,  is  that  it  every  now  and 
again  happens  that  the  administration  of  the  drug  in  this 
way  is  followed  by  somewhat  alarming  symptoms  of  flush- 
ing, general  pruritus,  buzzing  iu  the  ears,  and  other  signs 
of  vasomotor  disturbance,  which  somewhat  resemble  the 
commencement  of  an  apoplectic  fit.  This  derangement 
seems  never  to  produce  any  permanent  mischief,  but  it  is 
well  to  know  that  it  may  happen,  lest  it  should  produce 
undue  alarm.  The  dose  of  the  morphia  does  not  seem  to 
'  influence  the  occurrence. 

(3.)  Lastly,  and  this  point  we  would  most  strongly  insist 
upon,  no  surgeon,  house-surgeon,  or  dresser,  should  ever  be 
induced  to  instruct  a  patient,  or  any  one  of  the  laity,  in  the 
art  of  self-injection.  A  syringe  and  a  bottle  of  morphia  are 
tools  far  too  unsafe,  and  far  too  seductive,  to  leave  in  hands 
where  they  may  be  tampered  with,  and  used,  it  may  be 
unwittingly,  as  agents  for  self-destruction. 
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Larynjotomy. 


May  ho  done 
very  quickly. 


CHAPTER   XXXVL 

Of  Trachkotomy,  and  of  other  Minor  Operations 

OF  Surgery. 

The  operations  for  opening  the  air  passages  are,  taken  alto- 
getlier,  the  most  serious  which  Resident  Hospital  Officers 
may  expect  to  have  to  perform  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
their  work ;  and  in  London  these  operations  have  almost 
come  to  be  considered  as  specially  belonging  to  house 
surgeons.  The  custom  has  at  least  this  to  recommend  it, 
that  although  in  after  years  a  practitioner  may,  if  he  so 
please,  avoid  almost  all  other  operative  work,  he  must 
always  be  prejiared  to  arrest  death  from  laryngeal  obstrac- 
tion.  Moreover,  although  it  cannot  be  said  that  all  the 
tracheotomy  crises  which  are  performed  in  hospital  for 
croup,  diphtheria,  etc.,  have  become  so  suddenly  urgent,  or 
are  admitted  in  su  h  a  condition  of  thrc:'.tening  asphyxia 
that  there  is  no  time  to  send  for  help,  it  is  certain  that  in 
many  instances  this  is  the  case ;  so  that  house  surgeons 
must  seriously  consider,  and  acquaint  themselves  with  all 
the  detiiils  of  this  operation,  as  being  one  which  they  will 
certainly  be  called  upon  to  perform. 

We  assume  that  the  anatomy  of  the  parts  about  the  neck 
which  are  concerned  is  thoroughly  understood,  and  in  order 
to  render  the  subject  as  simple  as  possible,  we  shall  only 
treat  of  lart/ngof(trnf/,  or  the  insertion  of  a  tube  through  the 
cricothyroid  menil)rane,  and  of  that  form  of  tracheotomy 
(often  called  the  high  operation)  which  consists  in  the 
division  of  the  upjxT  two  or  three  tracheal  rings,  and 
possibly  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  as  well. 

Of  hiripigotoniy. 

This  is  a  very  simple  operation,  and  is  important  chiefly 
because  it  is  freciut^ntly  necessiiry  to  perform  it  very  quickly, 
as  for  the  relief  of  sudden  and  acute  oedema  of  the  glottis 
in  scalds  of  the  larynx,  or  in  cases  of  cut  throat.  It  is  also 
sometimes  rcjquired  for  foreign  bodies  in  the  larynx  itself. 

In  very  urgent  cases,  air  can  be  admitted  into  the  lungs 
with  hardly  a  moment's  delay  by  making  a  transverse 
incision  of  the  breadth  of  a  medium  sized  scalpel,  with  one 
plunge  into  the  centre   of   the   cricothyroid  membrane. 
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This  aperture  can  then  be  kept  patent  by  a  pair  of  dressing 
forceps  until  a  tube  can  be  introduced.  But  if  there  should 
be  time  for  somewhat  more  deliberate  action,  it  will  be 
better  to  make  a  vertical  incision  in  the  middle  line,  over 
the  thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilages,  having  for  its  centre  the 
crico-thyroid  membrane.  This  may  then  be  opened  trans- 
versely with  greater  convenience. 

The  manner  of  insertion,  and  of  fastening  in  the  tube  will 
be  the  same  for  this  operation  as  for  the  more  difficult  one, 
now  to  be  described.  The  tube  itself  resembles  one  for 
tracheotomy,  but  is  flattened  so  as  to  pass  more  readily 
between  the  cartilages. 

Of  tracheotomy.  Tracheotomy. 

This  operation  is  much  more  commonly  required  in 
infants  and  children  than  in  adults,  and  for  this  reason, 
and  because  the  younger  the  patient  is,  the  greater  are  its 
difficulties,  we  shall  here  consider  it  as  if  it  were  required 
to  be  performed  on  a  child  of,  say,  five  years  of  age ;  and 
we  will  further  suppose  that  the  cause  of  the  respiratory 
difficulty  is  an  attack  of  croup  or  diphtheria,  the  condition 
which  furnishes  the  great  ])ulk  of  tracheotomy  cases. 

I.  Instruments  required.  Tracheotomy  instruments  ought  instrumenta 
always  to  be  kept  together,  so  that  no  time  need  be  occupied  '^*^^"^*^®^' 
in  collecting  them  when  they  are  wanted  in  a  hurry.  The 
tracheotomy  box  should  contain,  firstly,  the  usual  scalpels, 
forceps,  artery  forceps,  Spencer  Wells's  forceps  (at  least  two, 
see  Fig.  18)  scissors,  probes,  director,  etc.,  which  are  re- 
quired in  all  cutting  or  dissecting  operations ;  also  needles, 
silk,  catgut,  etc.  The  more  especial  instruments  required 
are  a  pair  of  small  retractors  or  blunt  hooks,  a  Mathieu's 
three  bladed  forceps  (Fig.  177)  or  some  similar  kind  for 
facilitating  the  introduction  of  tlie  tube ;  a  sharp  hook 
which  may  be  grooved  along  the  back  as  a  director,  a 
Trousseau's  or  Golding  Bird's  tracheal  dilator  (Fig.  178),  and 
an  assortment  of  tracheal  tubes,  ^vith  Uipes,  feathers,  etc. 

The  tul>es  used  at  the  time  of  operation  are  almost  The  tube, 
invariably  silver  ones,  and  of  those  there  are  many  pat- 
terns. They  are  all  made  in  sizes,  cither  three  or  four 
forming  a  set.  A  very  common  form  is  shown  in  Fig.  213. 
It  consists  of  two  tubes,  the  on(;  fitting  into  the  other,  and 
the  outer  one  having  a  shield  of  sufficient  size  to  enable  it 
to  remain  outside  the  wound. 

The  object  of  the  double  tube  is  to  permit  of  the  inner  one  object  of 
being  rQmoved  and  cleansed  as  often  as  may  be  necessary.      ""  ^®  ^"  ®* 

The  great  drawback  to  this  tube  is  the  difficulty  of  its  its  drawback. 
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Fro.  213. — Silver  Tracheotomy  Tvbe  (ordinary  form). 

In  Fig.  214  is  shown  a  much  improved  form.     This  is  the 
bivalve  tube,  also  a  double  one,  the  inner  tube  of  which 


Fig.  214. — Biralve  Tracheotoniij  Tube. 

resembles  that  of  the  first  kind,  but  the  outer  is  so  cut  away 
that  when  the  inner  one  is  removed  (as  it  always  is  for  the 
purpose  of  introduction)  its  two  sides  can  be  squeezed 
together  into  a  wedge  form,  which  can  be  easily  pushed 
into  the  trachea. 
Dryant'B  and  Thcsc  bivalvc  tubes  are  more  largely  used  than  any  other 
Durham's  tubes,  f ^^^rj^j^  ^y^^^  j^^q  y^j^y  gQod  kiuds  are  kuowu  as  "  Bryant's," 

and  "  Durham's"  respectively.  They  are  both  double  tubes, 
and  both  depend  upon  a  "  pilot,"  or  curved  introducer  for 
their  insertion.  This  pilot  has  a  blunt-pointed  end,  which 
just  passes  through,  and  projects  beyond  the  end  of  the 
tube,  and  thus  serves  to  make  it  temporarily  pointed.  One 
is  required  for  each  size  of  tube.  In  Bryant's  set,  the  pilot 
is  solid  and  stiff",  being  curved  exactly  to  the  curve  of  the 
tube,  but  in  Durham's,  both  it  and  the  inner  tube  are  made 
flexible,  on  what  is  known  as  the  **  lobster  tail "  principle. 


Fig.  2irK—Durham*s  Flexible  Pilot. 
Figures  215,  216  and  217,  are  illustrationB  of  Durham's 
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flexible  pilot,  flexible  inner  tnbe^  and  one  form  of  his  outer 
tube.  Two  other  improvemente,  vhicb  can  be  adapted  to 
almost  any  form  of  tube,  are  the  making  the  sbield  movable 
along  the  outer  tube,  bo  that  it  can  be  adjusted  for  fat 
patients  vbere  the  trachea  lies  deeply,  or  for  the  reverse 


Fir.  216.  Fio.  217. 

Fioa  216,  217.— Durham's  Flexible  Outer  and  Inner 
TTOcheolomy  Tvhei. 
condition ;  and  secondly,  the  giving  a  certain  amount  of 
play  to  the  shield,  by  a  half  ball  and  socket  movement, 
which  in  many  cases  saves  the  rigid  silver  tube  from  press- 
inejiaQgerouBry  against  the  cartilaginous  rings. 

Tvbes,  other  than  silver.    These  are  ma<lc  in  gum  elastic  o 
(Fig.  218),  ceUuloid,  vulcanite,  and  in  soft  india-rubber. 


Fro.  218. — ffwm  Elui-lk  Tracheotomy  Tuhe. 
These  last  were  introduced  l>y  Mr.  Morrant  Baker,  and  are 
extremely  useful,  esjyetially  in  the  later  stages  of  ti-jithco- 
tomy  caaea.    They  may  or  may  not  require  a  pilot  for  their 
introduction. 

II.  Position  of  the  patient  and  operator.     The  position  is  of  v- 
the  greatest  importance,  for  it  is  most  essential  thiit.  the  „'[ 
midme  line  be  absolutely  adhered  t«  throughout,  and  that 
the  trachea  be  made  to  approach  the  surface  as  nearly  as 
m^be. 

The  child  should  therefore  lie  on  its  back,  with  a  pillow 
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between  the  shoulders,  ceasing  at  the  occiput  so  that  the 
heiid  and  shoulders  both  fall  somewhat,  but  not  extremely 
back.  The  surgeon  (if  right  handed)  should  stand  at  the 
patient's  right  hand,  the  chloroformist,  if  he  be  required,  or 
some  one  who  will  steady  the  head,  at  the  head,  and  the 
assistiint  opposite  the  surgeon. 

III.  The  advisability  t//  art  anesthetic  varies.  If  one  be 
given  at  all  it  should  be  chloroform,  and  when  the  case  is 
not  very  urgent,  and  the  child  is  capable  of  feeling  pain  or 
6trug;4liiig,  it  sienis  to  diminish  spasm  and  to  make  matters 
easier  for  every  one  ;  but  when  the  case  is  urgent,  and  the 
patient  is  getting  colder  and  more  feeble  every  moment, 
there  is  no  capacity  for  feeling  pain,  and  no  time  to  be 
lost. 

IV.  The  irnchfnfumy.  In  performing  this  operation  for  the 
first  time,  the  mistake  is  very  generally  made  of  proceeding 
as  if  the  operator  were  in  the  dissecting  room,  instead  of  at 
the  operating  tiilile.  The  temptiition  to  use  the  knife,  in 
order  to  get  an  anatomical  display  of  the  parts  is  very  hard 
to  resist,  and  it  is  not  rendered  ea.sier  bv  the  fact  that 
many  written  descriptions  of  the  operation  appear  rather  lo 
favour  this  idea.  But  in  fact,  if  the  head  be  held  still  and 
straight,  and  ihe  forefinger  of  the  left  hand  be  used  to 
define  and  steady  the  cricoid  cartilage,  one  incision,  abso- 
lutely in  the  middle  line  should,  in  infants  and  children,  be 
made  from  tlie  cricoid  cartilage  nearly  to  the  sternal  notch,* 
dividing  the  tissues  down  to  the  fascia,  and  then  the  knife 
nrrd  lud  be  nsid  mjaiu,  until  the  trachea  is  to  be  opened. 
Without  removing  the  left  forefinger,  the  fascia  may  be 
torn  through  with  a  director,  and  the  parts  displaced  so  as 
to  get  a  ])erfe('tly  free  and  sufficient  exposure  of  the 
tracheal  rings. 

If  th(^  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland  prevent  a  full  exposure 
of  the  trachea,  it  may  be  torn  through  with  forceps^  or 
li.^atured  in  two  ]>laces  and  then  divided. 

The  assistant  slionld  now  hold  the  sides  of  the  wound 
a])art  with  the  blunt  hooks  or  retractors,  while  the  surgeon 


•  In  a  patient  tliat  is  of  tlio  ajje  wc  are  supposing,  this  will  give 
an  incision  of  about  H  iTHlH^'s.  Many  surgeons  maintain  that  this 
lon«,'th  is  oxe«'ssive,  but  to  those  wlio  luive  no  large  experience,  the 
gain  of  a  free  cxixjsnre  of  the  parts  is  very  groat  and  outweighs  the 
Blight  increase  of  the  risk  of  the  downward  tracking  of  pus.  In 
skilful  Inmds  however,  one  small,  direct  incision,  not  more  than  an 
inch,  or  even  ^-iiieli,  may  be  made  straight  down  to  the  trachea. 
But  for  this  the  operator  must  know  exactly  what  be  is  about. 
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proceeds  to  open  the  windpipe.  It  is  generally  advised  URe  of  the 
that  the  sharp  hook  before  mentioned  should  be  thrust  into  ^^*^  ^^^' 
the  first  tracheal  space,  and  the  cricoid  cartilage  partly 
steadied,  partly  pulled  up  with  the  trachea,  by  its  means. 
This  may  be  necessary,  but  unless  the  trachea  lies  deep  in 
consequence  of  fatness  or  swelling  of  the  neck,  it  should  be 
possible  to  avoid  this  disturbance  of  parts;  and  if  so,  so 
much  the  better,  for  the  introduction  of  the  hook  is 
frequently  the  signal  for  a  violent  spasm,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  asphyxia  is  increased,  and  the  bed  of  the  trachea 
may  be  injured. 

With  the  aid  of  the  hook,  or  guided  by  the  finger  without 
it,  two  or  three  upper  rings  of  the  trachea  can  now  be 
divided,  the  knife  being  entered  edse  upwards  with  a  stab 
below  the  lowest  ring  concerned,  and  exactly  in  the  middle 
line.  The  other  rings  are  divided  in  the  one  incision  ;  and 
if  this  does  not  give  room  enough,  the  cricoid  curtilage  may 
also  be  split.  For  this,  a  pair  of  strong  blunt-pointed 
scissors  will  be  found  most  convenient. 

The  incision  of  the  trachea  should  be  done  deliberately, 
and  the  insertion  of  the  tube  which  now  immcdiatelv  fol- 
lows,  should  especially  not  be  performed  by  any  push  in 
the  dark ;  for  the  surgeon  must  satisfy  himself  that  it  has 
fairly  entered  the  trachea. 

With  regard  to  the  size  of  the  tube,  in  the  case  we  are  size  of  tube, 
supposing  (i.6.,  in  a  child  of  five  years  of  age),  the  second 
largest  tube  of  the  set  of  four  will  probably  be  the  right 
one  ;  but  in  every  case  the  tube  should  be  as  large  as  can  be 
admitted  easily  into  the  wound  in  the  trachea  of  the 
patient,*  and  this  will  be,  in  the  operation  we  have  de- 
scribed, somewhat  larger  than  the  natural  opening  of  the 
glottis. 

If  the  bivalve  or  piloted  tube  be  used,  tracheal  forceps 
will  hardly  ever  be  required,  but  for  the  common  form 
(Fig.  213)  it  will  often  be  necessary  to  dilate  the  edges  of 
the  tracheal  wound  with  Mathieu's  three  bladed  forceps,  or 
some  similar  ones,  or  with  Golding  Bird's  dilator. 

The  chief  difficulties  which  are  met  with  in  this  operation  chief  difBcui* 

'■  ties  in  this 

are  : operation. 

I.  Hcemorrhage.  This  is  almost  always  due  to  the  too  free  Haemorriiage. 
use  of  the  knife,  and  is  principally  venous.      It  must  bo 
borne  in  mind  that  much,  or  all  of  it,  will  stop  of  itself 
directly  the  trachea  is  opened  and  the  venous  congestion 

*  See  *'  Holme's  Sorgioal  Diseases  of  Children,'*  p.  324. 

32 
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removed.  Moreover,  time  is  very  probably  of  great 
moment ;  it  is  therefore  generally  unnecessary  to  carefully 
secure  the  vessels,  but  a  Spencer  Wells's  forceps  may  he 
clipped  on,  the  weight  of  which,  also,  hanging  down  at  the 
sides  of  the  wound,  can  often  be  made  serviceable  for 
retraction. 

It  may,  however,  be  necessary  to  tie  divided  vessels^  and 
if  a  large  vein  be  seen  directly  crossing  the  line  of  incision, 
it  should  be  tied  in  two  places  and  then  cut. 

II.  Jnsujfiritnt  opening  of  the  trachea.  A  blunt  knife,  or 
one  unskilfully  used,  may  slip  along  the  cartilages,  and 
only  "nick"  and  not  fully  open  the  trachea.  In  this  case 
the  insufficient  wound  should  be  left  alone,  and  another 
incision  in  the  middle  line  made  as  described  above. 

III.  As  has  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Howard  Marsh,* 
there  may  exist  a  dense  exudation  or  false  membrane,  or  a 
thickened  condition  of  the  natural  mucous  membrane,  which 
is  pushed  before  the  point  of  the  knife  when  it  is  made  to 
enter  the  trachea,  so  tiiat  the  air  pissiige  itself  is  not  opened 
up;  this  may  be  avoided  in  some  cases  by  taking  care  that 
the  point  of  the  scalpel  is  very  sharp,  and  that  it  is  made 
to  "  stab "  the  trachea  properly,  but  if  the  membrane  be 
very  tough,  it  will  be  necessary  either  to  pull  it  away  with 
forceps,  or  to  incise  it  separately,  after  the  tracheal  rings 
have  been  divided. 

IV.  Cessation  of  rt,<jnratiori  dunng  operation.  If  this 
happens  during  the  early  st^iges  of  the  operation,  the 
surgeon  must  choose  between  an  immediate  opening  by 
laryn^otoniy,  or  coni[)leting  with  all  possible  speed  the 
operation  he  has  begun,  and  his  decision  will  depend  upK>n 
whether  he  anticipates  any  difficulty  in  at  once  finding  the 
trachea.  I^i  any  case  the  wind2:)ij>e  ought  to  be  opened 
within  a  verv  few  seconds. 

It  very  often  ha])pens  that  the  breathing  stops  at  the 
moment  of  inserting  the  hook,  or  of  opening  the  trachea, 
especially  the  first.  This  appears  to  be  a  kind  of  reflex 
inliil)ition,  and  is  not  in  itself  alarming.  The  surgeon* 
slioiilii  conij)lete  the  tracheal  incision  as  he  intended,  but  of 
course  quickly,  and  uj)on  the  insertion  of  the  tube  the 
respiration  will  almost  certainly  recommence.  But  in  all 
cases,  if  tlie  breathing  has  stopped,  artificial  respiration,  and 
other  restorative  steps,  should  be  energetically  adopted,  as 
Sffon  as  ilie  tube  ii^  in,  but  the  operation  must  never  be  inter- 


♦  Brit.  Med.  Journal,  1885,  Vol.  I.,  p.  200. 
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mitted  (as  we  have  seen  done)  for  the  purpose  of  artificial 
respiration. 

V.  NoMnsertion  of  the  tithe.    The  tiuchea  may  be  imper-  Non-insertion 
fectly  opened,  and  then  the  tube  may  be  pushed  down  ^^  ^^  ^^^^ 
between  it  and  the  surrounding  tissues.     This  may  happen 

more  easily  than  might  at  first  sight  be  supposed.  If  there 
be  the  smallest  doubt  as  to  whether  the  tuV»e  has  fairly  and 
completely  entered  the  trachea  (thus  one  valve  of  the 
bivalve  might  be  in,  and  the  other  out)  the  parts  must  be 
thoroughly  explortd,  and  if  the  opening  in  the  trachea  be 
not  easily  found,  a  fresh  one  must  be  made  as  before 
advised. 

VI.  The  neck  may  he  very  fat  and  sJiorty  or  very  swollen,  shape  of  neok. 
This  is  the  special  difficulty  in  the  operation  in  infants.    In 

them,  the  trachea  may  lie  so  deep  that  it  may  be  very  hard 
to  find.  Rigid  attention  to  the  middle  line,  and  making 
the  skin  incisions  suflBciently  free,  are  the  best  precautions 
to  take. 

What  we  have  written  here  will  stand  for  tracheotomies 
performed  for  almost  all  conditions.  But  if  it  be  for  the 
removal  of  a  foreign  body,  the  trachea  should  be  incised 
particularly  cleanly,  and,  as  has  been  before  mentioned,  the 
edges  of  the  tracheal  wound  should  be  held  apart  with 
forceps,  or  Grolding  Bird's  dilator  should  be  inserted  (see 
also  p.  377). 

After  treatment  of  tracheotomy  cases.  After  treat- 

As  soon  as  the  tube  is  adjusted,  and  all  the  membrane  ™^° 
which  has  presented  itself  has  been  removed,  the  j  atient 
should  be  put  to  bed  in  a  cot  with  a  tent-like  arrangement 
over  it,  so  that  the  steam  from  a  bronchitis  kettle  may  bo 
led  into  it,  keeping  the  air  which  is  inspired  always  warm 
and  moist.  This  is  further  eflfected  by  laying  two  or  three 
folds  of  lint  or  flannel,  wrung  out  of  warm  water,  lightly 
over  the  aperture  of  the  tube. 

For  the  first  few  days  after  the  operation  very  constant 
attention  is  required,  and  every  tracheotomy  case  should 
have  a  special  nurse  for  the  first  week  at  least. 

The  nurse  (or  dresser)  must  be  on  the  watch  against  any 
sudden  choking  from  plugging  by  a  piece  of  dislodged 
membrane,  and  as  soon  as  any  presents  itself  it  must  be 
seized  and  removed.  At  regular  intervals  also,  of  an  hour, 
an  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours,  according  to  the  amount 
of  secretion,  the  inner  tube  must  be  removed  and  thoroughly 
cleansed,  and  at  the  same  time  a  plumage  feather,  not  a 
quill,  well  rubbed  up  the  wrong  way,  should  be  passed 
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down  the  outer  tube  into  the  trachea,  to  catch  any  pieces 
of  membrane  or  more  adherent  mucus.* 

At  the  end  of  three  or  four  days  it  is  often  wise  to 
substitute  one  of  Baker's  india-rubber  tubes  for  the  silver 
one,  and  about  the  sixth  day  the  tube  may  begin  to  be  left 
out,  at  first  for  an  hour  or  two  at  the  best  time  of  the  day, 
antl  soon  for  lon^^er.  For  at  least  a  fortnight  it  will  be  well 
to  re[)lace  the  tube  at  night.  The  house  surgeon  should  be 
at  hand  the  tirst  time  or  two  that  the  tube  is  taken  out,  lest 
there  should  bo  any  difficulty  in  replacing  it.t 

When  the  tube  is  changed  at  the  third  or  fourth  day,  it 
is  a  good  plan  to  have  a  hole  cut  in  the  new  one  at  the  top 
of  the  arch  of  the  tube,  so  that  air  can  pass  through  the 
glottis  into  the  lungs  if  it  will,  as  well  as  through  the 
wound.  If  a  Baker's  rubber  tul>e  be  used  this  can  be  done 
with  a  j);iir  of  scissors,  but  silver  tu)>es  are  also  made  with 
this  aperture.  If  this  method  be  adopte<l,  it  is  easy,  by 
plating  the  finger  over  the  neck  o|>ening,  at  first  for  a  few 
seconds,  .md  afterwards  for  longer,  to  bring  the  glottis  and 
vocal  cords  gradually  into  work  again. 

Intubation  has  recently  been  advocated  as  an  alternative 
to  tracheotomy,  more  especially  in  diphtheria.  To  Dr. 
0'I)wy(T,  of  New  York,  is  due  the  merit  of  bringing  the 
operation  bo  its  pres(»nt  state  of  perfection.  The  necessary 
instruments  are  a  gag,  intnMlucer,  extractor,  and  tubes  of 
various  sizes ;  thcMv  is  also  a  gauge  to  show  the  size  of  the 
tube  suitable  for  the  age  of  the  patient.  The  tubes,  of 
which  there  are  usually  five,  are  somewhat  flattened,  and 
vary  in  length  from  H  to  "i.V  inches,  the  smallest  being 
suit^ible  to  a  child  under  two  years,  and  the  largest  to  one 
])etween  (Mght  and  ten  years  of  age.  Each  tube  has  an 
enlarged  head  to  prevent  it  from  slipping  into  the  trachea, 
and  in  the  middle  of  its  length  is  a  fusiform  enlargement  to 
j)revent  it  from  being  expelled.  A  hole  is  also  drilled  at 
one  side  of  the  head  through  which  a  long  piece  of  silk 

*  ^hirh  has  boon  written  concerning  the  propriety  or  justifi- 
ability of  the  sur^'eon's  sucking  at  the  tracheotomy  tube  with 
his  mouth  in  order  to  clear  it  of  mucus  or  of  false  membrane.  We 
will  only  In  re  express  our  belief  tliat  no  clearance  of  the  air  passage 
can  he  clTccted  in  this  way  which  could  not  be  much  better  done 
with  a  nifHod  feather,  or  witli  a  fine  brush,  and  that  we  do  not 
consider  the  proceeding  to  he  either  necessary  or  right. 

t  The  reader  is  refcirred  to  a  verv  interj'sting  paper  on  the  manage- 
ment of  tracheotomy  cases  by  Dr.  W.  K.  Steavenson,  for  further 
remarks  as  to  their  nursing,  and  as  to  those  cases  in  which  the  re- 
moval of  the  tube  has  to  be  dt3la>ed.  See  '*  Notes  on  Tracheotomy 
Cases,"  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Reports,  1882,  p.  30'J. 
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must  be  threaded  before  the  tube  is  introduced.  Each  tube 
is  fitted  with  a  iototed  obturator,  into  the  upper  end  of 
which  the  introducer  ia  screwed,  and  on  the  latter  is  a 


Fig.  319. — Intubalion  InslramenU.     Above  is  the  Eilrarlor ; 

behui,  the  Inlfuducer  with  Tube  attached. 
sliding  fork,  which  on  being  pushed  downwards  releases  the 
obtiirator  from  the  tube.  The  only  use  of  the  obturator  is 
to  facihtate  the  introduction  of  the  tube.  The  extmctor 
consists  of  ft  pair  of  forceps  the  blades  of  whii'h  are  groo^'od 
on  the  exterior,  so  that  on  being  passed  into  the  tube  and 
expanded,  sufficient  hold  is  obUined  to  enable  it  to  be 
withdrawn. 

The  steps  of  the  operation  are  as  follows.  A  suitably  ti 
sized  tube  must  be  selected  and  threaded,  and  tlic  intro- 
ducer screwed  into  the  obturator.  The  patient,  if  a  child, 
should  be  wrap|>ed  in  a  shawl  to  prevent  struggling  and 
held  on  the  nurse's  lap,  an  assistant  steadying  the  head. 
The  gag  having  been  introduced,  the  operator  passes  his 
left  index  finger  over  the  epiglottis  and  feela  for  the 
arytenoid  cartilages ;  with  his  riglit  hand  he  then  introduces 
the  tube,  taking  care  to  keep  it  in  the  middle  line,  and 
passing  the  end  of  it  between  the  ttmgue  and  finger.  When 
the  opening  of  the  larynx  is  rciiched,  the  tube  will  be 
directed  into  it  by  raising  the  handle  of  the  intro<luccr. 
The  tube  being  in  the  larynx,  ihe  obturator  should  be 
released,  by  pushing  forward  the  button  of  the  introducer, 
and  withdrawn ;  the  tube  should  then  bo  pushed  on  with 
the  finger  until  the  head  is  in  the  rioa.  That  the  tulw  is 
in  the  larynx  will  be  shown  by  the  temporary  dyspniea 
which  will  occur.  When  this  has  pissod  off,  the  finger 
must  again  be  inserted  in  order  to  hold  the  tube  in  position 
whilst  the  silk  thread  is  cut  and  withdrawn,     A  bent  and 
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8teani  kettle  must  bo  used  in  the  after  treatment  of  the 
viiAv  Hs  ill  tracheotomy. 

Rxtraotion  of  lu  extracting  thc  tube  the  finger  must  be  passed  as 
before,  and  the  blades  of  the  extractor  guided  into  the 
tube.  If  after  one  or  two  attempts  the  tube  is  not  ex- 
tracted, it  is  better  to  give  the  [3atient  an  anaBsthetic. 

In  a  case  of  diphtheria  the  tube  will  probably  not  be 
re(iuire<l  for  more  than  five  or  six  days,  but  in  a  case  of 
stenosis  it  may  be  Avorn  for  a  much  longer  period. 

Arivft^ujros  of  Intulwition  has  this  great  advantage  over  tracheotomy, 
that  jKirents  will  oft(»n  give  permission  for  its  performance 
Avhile  forbidding  tracheotomy.  The  rapidity  of  its  per- 
formance, the  alisence  of  risk  from  ha?niorrhage,  and  from 
the  giNing  of  an  anasthetic,  are  also  in  its  favour.  On  the 
other  hand  there  are  difficulties  and  dangers  which  must 
nut  be  forgotten  : — 

r>iffl(  uities  and       1.  The  difficulty  of  the  operation.    Considerable  practice 
augera.  .g  j.Q(|yjj,(3(j  ^  insert  and  extract  thc  tube,  and  it  is  most 

desiralilo  to  practise  on  the  ciulaver  before  resorting  to  it. 

2.  The  tube  in  its  insertion  may  push  membrane  before 
it  and  so  block  the  trachea.  Should  this  hap{)en,  and  if 
the  membrane  cannot  be  extracted  with  forceps,  tracheo- 
tomy must  be  done. 

3.  The  tube  itself  may  become  blocked.  In  this  case  the 
tube  M  ill  i)rol)al)ly  be  expelled,  and  if  this  occurs  before  the 
tul)e  (an  be  dispen-od  with,  the  choice  lies  between  its 
rc-iiitroduction  and  tracheotcmiy. 

4.  Ditliculty  of  fee<]ing.  As  the  head  of  the  tube  inter- 
feres with  the  movements  of  the  epiglottis,  liquid  food  is 
apt  to  piss  into  the  trachea  and  lungs  and  cause  pneumonia. 
Recent  improvements  in  the  shape  of  the  tube  have  to  a 
certain  extent  lessened  the  chance  of  this  occurring,  but 
liquids  must  be  given  in  small  quantities,  and  attention 
paid  to  the  position  of  the  patient,  who  should  be  lying 
down  with  the  head  thrown  well  back  when  being  fed. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  after  intub?ttion  even  greater 
care  and  watchfulness  are  required  than  after  tracheotomy. 
Tonsillotomy.         Of  T(nmUotom}i. 

The  house  surgeon  is  often  required  to  remove  portions 
of  hypertroj)hied  tonsils,  and  he  will  find  that  the  cases 
vary  greatly  as  to  their  difficulty ;  the  age  and  disposition 
of  the  patient,  the  shape  of  the  hypertrophy,  the  size  of  the 
apertuie  of  the  mouth,  etc.,  all  aftecting  the  question. 

The  whole  tonsil  is  never  taken  away,  and  speaking 
generally,  the  object  of  the  operation  is  to  get  as  large  a 
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shaving,  or  cut  surface  as  posaiblo,  so  that  the  pill;ira  of  the 
fauces  may  be  tucked  up  by  a  process  of  eicatcisation.  The 
removal  itself  may  be  performed  by  seizing  the  projecting 
mass  with  n  pair  of  vulsollum  forceps,  and  cutting  off  what 
is  required  with  a  blunt-poiiitcd  bistoury,  the  greater  part 
of  the  blade  of  which  should  be  guarded  (a  special  tonsil 
knife  is  also  made). 

This  was  the  old  operation,  and  as  such  was  strongly 
recommended  by  Syme,  but  now  some  form  of  giiilluline  is  The  guiiiouna. 
commonly  used.     The  usual  pattern  is  shown  in  Fig.  220. 


~  FlO.  220  -  Mameu\  Guilhline. 
It  is  a  very  ingenious  and  efficient  instrument,  but  is  some- 
what liable  to  get  out  of  order,  and  should  always  bo  tested 
before  use.  The  dresser  must  learn  how  to  take  tJiis  instru- 
ment fo  pieces  and  put  it  together  again,  for  only  by  doing 
this  can  it  be  properly  clcanfttl,  as  it  must  be,  after  each 
time  it  is  used.  The  especial  fcatiiro  of  this  (Mnthieu's) 
instrument  is,  that  by  an  automatic  movement  the  tonsil  is 
transfixed  and  dniicn  furllur  Ihroiigh  the  encircling  ring,  at 
the  moment  that  it  is  sheared  off  by  the  guillotine  or  circular 
knife.  The  extent  of  this  traction  is  regulated  by  a  screw. 
This  arrangement  is  often  useful  if  the  tonsils  are  Hat,  but 


s" 


;hC 


Fig.  221, — Mackenzi^B  TonsiUelome. 
if  they  project  into  the  throat  after  their  onliuiiry  fashion,  a 
much  simpler  tonsillotome  (Mackenzie's,  Fig.  221)  does  at  umc 
least  equally  well.    It  is  made  to  be  adjustable  for  either  side.    "" 
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Tonsil  sciasora. 


Qu(**ttic>n  of  an 
auivstheUo. 


Po'slMon  of 
put.eiiL 


Diroction  of 

iUbtrUllUMlt. 


Relaxed  uvula. 


Tenotomy. 


L  istly,  ti)tisil  scissors,  with  hooks  for  seizing  the  gland, 
are  8<jinetimes  used,  but  they  are  the  least  convenient  of 
all. 

Whichever  instrument  is  chosen,  the  question  of  an 
aiuesth(»lic  will  be  settled  mainly  by  consideration  of  the 
probable  behavioiu*  of  the  patient.  With  one  who  can  be 
trusted  to  sit  still  and  keep  the  mouth  open,  it  is  much  better 
dis[)ons<^  with,  for  the  operation  is  almost  painless  ;  but  if 
thore  is  likely  to  be  any  struggling  (or  in  very  young 
children)  the  surgeon  will  best  consult  his  own  convenience 
by  having  gas,  or  gas  and  ether,  administered. 

The  patient  should  sit  in  the  same  position,  and  with  the 
same  conditions  of  light  as  for  the  extraction  of  teeth  (^.f'.) ; 
if  iindor  an  anjesthetic,  a  gag  and  tongue  depressor  will  be 
re(]uin'(l ;  if  not,  a  simple  spitula  will  suffice. 

Supp(»in^  the  guillotine  to  be  the  chosen  plan,  its  ring 
must  l>o  adjusted  round  the  tonsil,  taking  wire  that  the  axis 
of  ill''  insfru/fwnt  is  dinrfly  from,  before  huckwards ;  with  a 
sharp  sudden  closure  of  the  lingers  the  projecting  part  of 
the  inland  is  then  cut  off. 

If  tlie  direction  of  the  instrument  be  kept  in  mind,  it  is 
impossible  to  injure  any  important  vessel;  indeed,  it  will 
often  be  advisable,  and  is  perfectly  safe,  to  press  the  tonsil 
into  the  ring  of  the  guillotine  with  the  fingers  on  the  outside 
of  the  neck.  The  bleeding  is  generally  slight,  so  that  it  may 
be  easily  checked  by  gargling  with  cold  water.  If  it  be 
more  severe,  an  astringent  gargle  may  be  used.  It  very 
rarely  happens  tliat  there  is  any  profuse  haemorrhage,  but  if 
sucli  should  occur,  ice  should  be  kept  in  the  mouth,  or  pieces 
held  to  the  part  with  a  pair  of  vulsellum  forceps,  or  digital 
pressure  may  be  made.  If  a  vessel  were  to  be  seen  spouting, 
it  could  be  secured  without  much  difficulty,  but  this  is  ex 
tremelv  rare. 

Tlie  urula  is  often  relaxed  and  elongated  from  chronic 
congestion,  and  hanging  down,  produces  tickling  and  irrita- 
tion of  the  throat.  It  may,  in  this  case,  be  shortened  as 
much  as  may  be  necessary,  and  for  this  purpose  a  uvulatome, 
and  also  a  pair  of  ^(  issors  of  esj)ecial  form  have  been  made. 
Neither  of  the?o  are  in  the  least  necessary;  a  pair  of  rather 
long  forceps  arul  sharp  scissors  are  all  the  instruments  which 
can  be  required  to  seize  the  uvula  and  snip  it  off. 

Of    Tnmfnnti'  .-i. 

()f  this  operation  we  need  say  little,  for  its  chief  diffi- 
culties c()nc(n'n  questions  of  surgical  anatomy.  Moreover 
the  hou^e  surgeon  will  only  be  called  upon  to  do  the  ope- 
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ration  in  straightforward  cases,  and  these  generally  under 
the  supervision  of  his  senior. 

An  anaBsthetic  is  very  advisable  even  in  adults,  and  an  instraments 
assistant  will  be  required  to  hold  the  limb.  The  instruments  '®^°^'®^ 
required  are,  one  sharp,  and  one  blunt  pointed  tenotomy 
knife   (Figs.  222,   223);   both,  but  especially  the  latter, 
should  be  very  sharp  edged. 


Fig.  222.-^Sharp  Painted  Tenotomy  Knife. 


-'■a'^.f  - 


Fig.  223.— Blunt  Painted  Tenotomy  Knife. 

Taking  as  an  example,  a  tenotomy  for  a  simple  equinus  Method  of 
club  foot,  as  being  the  one  a  house  surgeon  commonly  oper-  ^p®™"*^- 
ates  on;  the  assistant  holds  the  foot  so  that  the  tendon  is  relax- 
ed, and  the  surgeon  slips  the  sharp  pointed  knife  beneath  it, 
until  the  point  is  felt  under  the  skin  at  the  opposite  side. 
He  then  withdraws  it  exactly  as  he  put  it  in,  and  substitutes 
the  blunt  pointed  one,  in  order  to  be  able  to  cut  close  up  to 
the  skin  on  the  side  opposite  his  puncture  without  danger 
of  dividing  it.  He  then  turns  his  knife  edge  outwards,  against 
the  tendon,  and  directs  his  assistant  to  gradually  put  this 
latter  on  the  stretch.  The  knife  now  is  made  to  divide  its 
fibres  by  depressing  the  handle  with  a  slightly  sawing 
movement,  giving  the  sensation  as  of  cutting  through  some- 
what fibrous  celery.  As  the  tendon  becomes  more  nearly 
divided,  the  assistant  must  be  careful,  while  still  keeping  up 
extension,  that  at  the  final  parting,  no  sudden  jerk  occurs, 
I'hich  might  cause  the  knife  to  come  through  the  skin,  for 
if  the  division  be  complete  there  should  always  be  a  kind 
of  '*snap,"  caused  by  the  retraction  of  the  upper  (the 
muscular)  end  of  the  tendon.  The  knife  is  then  ciirefully 
and  quickly  withdrawn,  and  a  small  pad  of  lint,  which 
should  be  in  readiness,  is  immediately  put  on  and  firmly 
secured  with  a  larger  pad  over  it,  by  a  strip  of  adhesive 
plaster.  The  foot  and  ankle  should  then  be  bandaged  with 
a  flannel  roller,  and  either  left  to  itself,  or  bandaged  to  a 
flexible  metal  splint  for  tliree  or  four  days,  before  any 
attempt  is  made  to  reduce  the  deformity. 

It  often  happens  that  a  small  arterial  branch  of  the  j)os-  HtDmorrhage 
tcrior  tibial  is  divided,  and  for  a  few  seconds  may  bleed  so 
freely  that  it  may  suggest  the  division  of  the  trunk  vesseL 
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Minor  ampa- 
tations. 


Removal  of 
foreitfn  bodies. 


Neodles,  splin- 
ters of  wood, 
etc. 


This,  however,  is  here  hardly  possible,  and  all  that  is  neces- 
sary is  to  apply  somewhat  firmer  pressure  than  usual  for  a 
few  hours,  watching  the  circulation  in  the  toes,  to  see  that 
the  whole  foot  is  not  strangulated.* 

Of  Minor  Ampyiaiioiis, 

These  may  be  primary  or  secondary,  and  if  the  latter,  are 
performed  as  planned  operations,  and  as  such  are  fully  de- 
scribed in  surgical  works.  But  as  primary  operations,  neces- 
sitated by  injuries  to  the  hand,  or  foot,  and  especially  of  the 
former,  we  most  strongly  hold  that  the  attempt  to  make 
miniature  flaps,  etc.,  results  only  in  the  sacrifice  of  portions 
of  the  limb  which  might  have  been  saved.  The  vitality  of 
these  parts  is  so  good,  and  every  bit  of  hand  or  finger  is 
so  valuable  a  possession,  that  the  right  practice  certainly  is 
to  save  every  scrap  of  the  soft  parts,  in  which  there  is  a  chance 
of  vitality,  which  may  serve  to  cover  the  bones,  and  to  trim 
the  jKirt.s  up  with  scalpel,  bone  forceps,  and  scissors,  without 
following  any  regular  or  orthodox  plan  of  amputation 

The  parts  are  almost  always  bruised  bjidly.  and  must 
be  lightly  but  warmly  dressed.  In  those  patients  who  are  to 
be  treated  as  casualty  out-patients,  even  in  the  case  of  fingers, 
the  whole  forearm  and  hand  should  be  splinted,  for  they 
will  not  otherwise  rest  the  part ;  and  in  such  cases  also, 
sutures  should  be  sparingly  used,  lest  these  patients  should 
neglect  to  attend  regularly,  and  thus  suffer  from  pus  being 
shut  up  in  the  wound. 

0/  the  revwvdl  of  Foreign  Bodies  from  certain  parts. 

The  question  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  air  and  food  passages, 
and  in  the  ear,  has  been  discussed  already,  but  some  other 
examples  remain. 

I.  Needles,  s[)linters  of  wood,  etc,,  often  run  deeply  into 
such  parts  as  the  palm,  or  sole,  and  unless  they  project  so 
that  one  end  can  be  easily  felt,  may  give  great  trouble. 

These  "needle  cases,"  as  they  are  called,  are  often  occa- 
sions of  much  bad  surgery,  which  may  be  indeed  disastrous. 
For  example,  a  servant  runs  a  needle  into  her  hand  ;  it  can 
be  felt  with  difliculty,  and  the  person  from  whom  she  seeks 


*  It  is  howcvor  not  only  possible,  but  oasy,  in  the  division  of  the 
tendon  of  the  tibialis  posticus,  to  divide  the  posterior  tibial  artery, 
but  as  we  have  said,  the  tendo  Achillis  is  almost  the  only  one  com- 
monly operated  on  except  by  the  senior  surgeon,  or  under  his  imme- 
diate direction,  and  for  full  descriptions  of  the  anatomical  and  surgi- 
cal difficulties  of  the  division  of  the  other  tendons  about  the  foot, 
about  the  knee,  or  the  liip,  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  Bystematio 
surgical  works,  or  to  works  on  OrthopsBdio  Surgexy. 
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relief  has  neither  the  courage  to  leave  it  alone,  nor  to  make  a 
sufficiently  free  dissection  to  find  it.  He  makes  a  small  half- 
hearted cut,  pulls  and  bruises  the  fibrous  fat  of  the  palm  to 
no  purpose,  and  covers  it  all  up  with  a  piece  of  strapping. 
Inflammation  is  the  natural  result  of  the  double  irritation  of 
the  needle  and  the  bruised  wound,  and  this,  once  started, 
may  be  of  any  severity,  up  to  being  fatal. 

We  believe  that  the  rule  to  be  followed  is  this.  If  a  when  to  be 
foreign  body,  such  as  a  needle,  can  undoubtedly  be  felt,  it 
must  be  taken  away,  and  this  can  generally  be  done  without 
trouble,  even  in  situations  such  as  the  palm,  if  the  superficial 
incisions  be  properly  free.  But  supposing  that  the  body  can 
only  be  indistinctly  felt,  and  that  there  is  not  sufficient  irri- 
tation present  to  make  it  certain  that  it  is  there,  it  will  be 
wiser  to  wait  for  a  few  days  (watching  the  part  carefully), 
when  its  locality  will  probably  become  more  evident. 

Under  no  circumstances  should  an  attempt  be  made  to  ex-  when  extrnc- 
tract  a  supposed  foreign  l)o<ly  which  cannot  be  felt  at  all,  be  atteinpted. 
and  which  is  not  producing  decided  irritation.     If  it  be  un- 
felt,  it  is  probably  non-existent,  and  however  confident  the 
patient  may  be  that  it  really  went  in,  and  is  still  there,  this 
must  not  be  taken  as  a  proof. 

n.  Small  objects,  such  as  boot  buttons,  beads,  etc.,  are  Foreign  bodic«» 
often  pushed  up  the  nostril,  and  may  give  great  trouble.  '" 
They  may  sometimes  be  removed  by  syringing,  and  sometimes 
by  forceps.     But  the  best  way  is  to  make  a  fine  wire  snare, ' 
and  get  it  l^ehind  the  obstruction.    Sometimes,  if  the  object 
is  known  to  be  small  enough  to  pass  the  posterior  nares,  and 
if  it  lies  very  far  back,  it  may  be  advisable  to  push  it  through 
into  the  pharynx. 

The  house  surgeon  may  be  called  upon  to  pick  out  small 
shot,  slugs,  or  grains  of  gun[)owder,  and,  speaking  generally, 
the  sooner  the  extraction  is  performed,  the  better ;  but  it 
may  sometimes  be  right  to  leave  them. 

Small  fragments  of  cinder,  or  chips  of  iron  or  stone,  often  Foreifjn  hod'es 
become  embedded  in  the  coi-nea,  and  if  they  are  not  promptly 
removed  will  become  firmly  fixed,  and  may  work  great  mis- 
chief. To  get  them  away  the  patient  should  be  placed  in  a 
good  light  (as  in  a  dentist's  chair) ;  then  the  eyelids  should 
be  parted  and  held  open  with  the  finger  and  thumb  so  as  to 
steady  the  eyeball,  and  the  speck  picked  out  of  the  cornea 
with  the  point  of  a  small  scalpel,  or  a  "  spud  "  made  for  the 
purpose.  After  the  removal  a  drop  of  castor  oil  should  be 
put  between  the  lids.  A  small  convex  lens  is  often  useful  to 
concentrate  the  light,  or  to  magnify  the  image  of  the  body. 
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The  openitivo  meusures  which  must  be  taken  when  a  body 
has  penetrated  more  deeply  into  the  structures  of  the  globe 
are  of  a  much  more  serious  character,  and  are  fully  discussed 
in  works  on  ophihalmic  surgery. 

Of  simple  Sasal  Polypi. 

These  can  be  removed  with  forceps,  or  by  a  snare  of  a 
pattern  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  194,  while  very  rarely, 
the  thermal,  or  olcctric  cautery  is  useful 

These  simple  gelatinous  polyps  are  generally  pedunculate, 
and  grow  from  one  of  the  turbinated  bones.  They  bleed 
readily,  and  obstruct  and  deform  the  nostrils. 

The  patient  should  sit  facing  the  light,  as  for  the  extraction 
of  teeth,  with  a  towel  round  the  neck  after  the  fashion  of  a 
bib.  If  forceps  are  used,  the  surgeon  should  endeavour  to 
catch  the  pedicle  and  twist  it  off.  Care  must  be  taken  not 
to  mistake  the  end  of  the  lower  turbinated  bone  for  a  polyp. 
By  wire  gnare.  The  wire  snare  is  generally  used  for  the  larger  growths, 
and  it  may  be  ditticult  to  adjust  it.  The  polyps  often  hang 
down  into  the  throat  behind,  and  then  the  finger  will  have 
to  be  passed  behind  the  soft  palate  in  order  to  get  the  wire 
round  them. 

The  cautery  will  be  found  to  be  the  best  plan  for  small 

fleshy  polyj)!,  which  may  bleed  [)rofusely  if  removed  in  the 

ordinary  way,  and  the  most  convenient  form  is  the  small 

latiinim  jKjint  of  Pacquelin'sThermo-Cautery  ;  it  may  also 

e  j)ossible  to  scrape  away  with  the  finger  nail  some  of  the 

growths. 

The  polyps  havingbeen  removed  as  completely  as  possible, 
the  freiidoni  of  the  nostril  should  be  ascertained  by  directing 
the  patient  to  blow  through  it,  and  the  bleeding  checked  by 
syrin^in^  with  cold  water.  The  patient  should  then  be 
directed  to  use  an  astringent  snuU'  (equal  parts  of  tannic 
acid  and  nitrate  of  bismuth  do  very  well),  and  sometimes 
the  apj)lication  of  solid  nitrate  of  silver  will  be  found 
advisable. 

It  often  haj)pens  that,  when  all  the  ix)lypi  which  can  be 
seen  at  the  time  of  the  oi)e ration  have  been  removed,  within 
a  (lay  or  two  others  present  themselves  to  view,  which  have 
hitherto  been  kept  up  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  nose  by  the 
pressure  of  tlie  lower  ones.  These  must  be  treated  in  the 
same  wav. 

A  condition  of  thiclcening  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
jKfSCj  with  hypertrophy  of  the  turbinated  bones,  is  very 
common  in  strumous  people,  and  resembles  true  polypoid 
growths  somewhat  closely.    It  is  generally  treated  by  strong 
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local  astringent  lotions,  or  snuffs,  and  recently  chromic  acid 
as  a  caustic  has  been  recommended.  The  pure  acid  is 
applied  by  fusing  small  crystals  of  it  over  a  lamp  upon  a 
sQver  probe  to  which  they  will  adhere. 

SmaU  sebaceous  cysts  often  call  for  removal  or  evacuation.  Removal  or 
This  latter  method  is  not  practised  as  often  as  it  should  be.  fm1ii"8ebaceoua 
In  a  large  number  of  instances  if  a  little  trouble  be  taken,  ^^'^^ 
the  aperture  into  the  cyst  can  be  found,  and  can  be  dilated, 
beginning  with  a  lachrymal  probe,  and  going  on  to  an 
ordinary  one.    The  contents  can  then  be  squeezed  out,  after 
which  the  patient  should  be  instructed  to  keep  the  opening 
patent^  and  to  squeeze  the  secretion  out  regularly ;  after 
a  little  time  it  will  cease  to  accumulate. 

But  these  cysts  very  often  have  to  be  cut  out.  It  is 
generally  recommended  that  they  should  be  cut  across,  their 
contents  turned  out,  and  the  cyst  wall  seized  with  a  pair  of 
dressing  forceps,  and  pulled  away.  This  method  is  very  apt 
to  leave  portions  of  secreting  membrane  behind  which  will 
suppurate,  and  we  think  it  is  always  wise  to  take  the  little 
additional  trouble  which  is  involved  in  the  careful  dissecting 
away  of  the  whole  sac,  if  possible  without  opening  it  at  all. 
The  clean  wound  which  is  thus  left  readily  heals  up  under 
any  simple  dressing. 

The  allied  condition  which  is  found  in  the  eyelids,  the  Tarsal  tmnoura, 
retention  cysts  of  the  Meibomian  glands,  commonly  called 
Tarsal  TumourSf  are  treated  differently.  They  should  gene- 
rally be  left  alone  until  the  skin  over  them  looks  bluish  and 
thinning  (Lawson).  The  lid  (usually  the  lower  one)  is  then 
everted,  the  conjunctiva  and  cyst  wall  incised,  and  the 
contents  broken  up  and  turned  out  with  a  scoop,  such  as  is 
found  at  the  end  of  a  common  probe.  The  incision  should 
be  prevented  from  healing  for  a  short  time  by  passing  a 
probe  along  it  every  day.  If  the  wall  be  very  tough,  or  the 
contents  solid,  it  is  wise  to  rub  the  inside  of  the  cavity 
¥rith  lunar  caustic. 

Of  Nmri.  oimcyu 

We  will  here  consider  cutaneous  or  capillary  nwn  (mother's 
marks),  and  the  smaller  subcutaneous  ones.  With  regard  to 
both,  but  especially  the  former,  one  fact  is  often  forgotten, 
indeed,  seems  hardly  to  be  generally  known,  namely,  that 
if  left  alone  they  will  very  frequently  disappear.  To  show  often  aiflappear 
this,  let  the  reader  consider  how  very  rarely  the  affection  is  sp<>"ia"eou^ii. 
met  with  in  adults  as  comi)are(l  with  the  number  of  children 
who  are  brought  to  the  O.P.  rooms  for  treatment. 

It  is,  therefore,  in  infanta,  a  good  general  rule  to  postpone 
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treatment,  for  a  month  or  two  at  least,  after  they  are  first 
seen,  unless  the  stain  be  rapidly  growing,  or  be  in  a  very 
disfigurin<^  fiitu<ation. 

The  only  way  of  treating  superficial  ncevi  is  to  destroy 
them  with  some  form  of  caustic  or  cautery.  Nitric  acid 
will  generally  be  found  best,  but  Dr.  Richardson's  ethylate 
By  nitric  acid,  of  stxlium  or  strong  chloride  of  zinc  may  also  be  used.  It 
is  only  waste  of  time  to  employ  the  milder  caustics,  as  the 
nitnite  of  silver,  alum,  etc. 

Sometimes  the  naevus  is  vaccinated,  and  the  consequent 
inflammation  may  be  sufficient  to  eflcet  a  cure,  but  it  gene- 
rally fails. 

Any  form  of  actual  cautery  may  be  successfully  used, 
Pacquelin's  being  the  most  convenient.  The  whole  depth 
of  the  skin  must  be  destroyed,  and  the  parts  dressed  iu 
some  simple  fashion  while  the  sloughs  separate. 

In  situations,  such  as  the  fjice,  where  complete  destruction 
of  a  large  superficial  naevus  would  leave  a  disfiguring  scar, 
good  may  occasionally  be  done  by  slight  superficial  appli- 
cations of  the  cautery,  frequently  repeated,  a  small  portion 
of  the  naevus  being  done  at  one  time.  If  successful  a  thin 
white  scar  will  ultimately  be  formed,  but  the  treatment  is 
loni;  and  tedious. 

There  are  two  princij)los  on  which  subrutanemis  nasvi  may 
be  treated ;  that  is  to  say,  measures  may  be  taken  which 
will  produce  sloughing  out  of  the  entire  mass,  or  which  will 
merely  produce  a  consolidation  an<l  stasis  of  the  blood 
current  through  it,  which  consolidation  is  later  followed  by 
a  gradual  absorption. 

For  the  liifainre  of  a  subcutaneous  njevus  of  ordinary  size, 
the  readiest  way  is  to  take  a  needle,  double  threaded  with 
stout  silk  or  whip  ord,  and  with  it  to  transfix  the  base  of 
the  growth.  The  needle  having  been  cut  off,  there  will  be 
left  two  cords  running  below  the  tumour,  and  these  may  if 
necessary  be  increased  to  four  or  six  by  repeating  the 
process  of  transfixion.  The  cut  ends  of  these  ligatures  have 
now  to  be  knotted  together  very  tightly,  each  to  each,  and 
before  this  is  done  it  will  almost  always  be  advisable  to  cut 
the  skin  in  the  form  of  a  ring  at  the  base  of  the  growth. 
The  nrevus  will  then  be  completely  strangulated,  and  must  be 
left  to  slough  off.  During  its  separation  it  may  l)e  dressed 
with  fomentations,  or  with  any  simple  cleanly  dressing. 

Sometimes  elastic  ligatures,  or  ones  which  can  be  tight- 
ened up  from  time  to  time  are  used ;  but  in  any  case  the 
cords  must  be  tied  very  tight. 


Of  Rnhcnta* 
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The  means  which  may  be  adopted  for  securing  consoli- 
dation of  nsBVoid  growths  are  numerous,  but  we  shall  only 
mention  one  or  two  of  the  principal  ones. 

Electrolysis  or  the  passage  of  a  constant  current,  finds  an  By  eieotroiysiB. 
application  here,  its  object  being  to  produce  stasis  and 
coagulation  in  the  blood  vessels,  but  not  sloughing  of  the 
tissues.  The  current  should  be  just  strong  enough  to 
decompose  water ;  and  the  needles  must  be  insulated  with 
the  exception  of  about  a  i  inch  at  the  end,  to  prevent  the 
current  from  acting  on  the  skin  and  causing  sloughing. 
One  needle  is  connected  with  each  pole  of  the  battery  and 
inserted  into  the  tumour,  care  being  taken  that  the  non- 
insulated  portion  is  buried  in  the  najvus.  The  current  is 
p)assed  until  the  swelling  becomes  white  and  hard  ;  it  must 
then  be  reversed  for  a  short  time  to  prevent  haemorrhage. 
If  the  navus  be  deeply  seated,  the  effect  will  have  to  be 
estimated  by  the  hardening  of  the  tumour.  The  operation 
frequently  has  to  be  repeated,  and  it  is  often  advisable  to 
use  more  than  two  needles,  especially  if  the  naevus  be 
large. 

One  of  the  most  common  plans  of  treatment,  and  a  very  By  setona 
successful  one,  is  the  passage  of  threads,  soaked  in  the 
strong  tincture  of  the  perchloride  of  iron,  through  the  sub- 
stance of  the  growth.  It  is  best  to  use  worsted,  as  it  takes 
up  more  of  the  tincture,  double  threaded  through  a  stout 
needle.  Three  or  four  of  these  double  threads  may  be 
passed,  and  their  ends  may  then  be  loosely  knotted  together, 
and  cut  short.  After  a  few  days  they  will  begin  to  work 
loose  in  their  channels,  as  seton  threads  do,  and  shoidd  then 
be  removed.  The  action  of  iron  perchloride  in  effecting 
consolidation  of  naevoid  tissue  is  very  marked. 

The  actual  cautery  may  also  be  used,  multiple  punctures  By  cautery. 
being  made  into  the  naevus.    Cure  takes  place  by  a  mixture 
of  sloughing  and  consolidation. 

The  liquid  iron  perchloride,  and  other  fluids,  are  also  By  injection, 
sometimes  injected  into  these  growths  with  a  hypodermic 
syringe,  but  although  stasis  and  consolidation  may  thus  be 
produced,  the  risks  of  thrombosis  and  embolism  prevent 
this  method  of  treatment  from  becoming  common. 
^  Small  subcutaneous  nrs/i,  which  are  distinctly  encapsuled, 
may  often  be  dissected  out,  and  although  the  operator 
requires  to  be  careful  to  avoid  cutting  irtto  the  small 
tumour  while  it  is  being  removed,  it  is  a  very  satisfactory 
treatment,  though  not  one  wnich  is  generally  applicable. 
All  bleeding  ceases  as  soon  as  the  nsevus  is  taken  away. 
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Of  Pihs. 

Extermil  piles  give  little  trouble  to  the  surgeon.  They 
may  ahvaya  be  snipped  oif  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  the  cuts 
being  m;wle  in  a  radiating  direction,  and  there  is  never  any 
haBmorrhage  which  pressure  will  not  arrest  The  only  point 
to  be  kept  in  mind  is  the  risk  of  contracting  the  anal  orifice 
by  taking  away  too  much  skin. 

But  mtermil  (mucous)  and  muco-cutaneoiu  piles  require 
more  careful  tre^itment,  and  we  will  here  consider  the  chief 
plans  which  are  adopted. 

These  are,  the  ligature,  the  dcrasniTy  the  clamps  and  the 
clamp  and  cautery j  and  of  these  the  ligature  is  still  the  most 
commonly  employed. 

Whichever  plan  is  to  be  followed,  the  rectum  must 
always  be  thoroughly  cleared  out  with  an  enema,  and  it  is 
frecjuently  a  good  plan  to  direct  the  patient  to  sit  and 
strain,  as  if  at  stool,  over  a  bucket  half  full  of  very  hot 
water,  so  as  to  bring  the  piles  down  as  far  as  possible,  just 
before  the  operation. 

An  anji^sthctic  should  always  be  given*  and  the  patient 
is  most  conveniently  placed  in  the  lithotomy  position ;  the 
surgoon  then  fully  dilates  the  sphincter  ani,  and  brings 
down  the  piles,  or  as  many  of  them  as  he  proposes  to 


Fkj.  224. — VulsdJtim  Forceps, 

remove,  with  his  finger  or  with  vulsellum  forceps  (Fig.  224), 
and  keej)s  them  protruding  from  the  anus. 

If  the  pile  be  of  moderate  size,  it  must  be  drawn  well 
forwards,  and,  su])p()sing  the  method  by  ligature  to  be 
chosen,  its  biuse  should  be  transfixed  with  a  strong  needle 
fixed  upon  a  handle  (the  best  pattern  is  one  bent  at  right 
angles,  about  an  inch  away  from  the  point,  and  with  the 
bent  end  curved  on  th^.  fiat),  which  shoidd  then  be  double- 
threa<led  with  stout  whipcord,  well  waxed.  The  needle  is 
then  withdrawn,  so  that  there  are  two  threads  running 
across  the  centre  of  the  base  of  the  pile.     The  next  step  is 

*  Unless  local  anaesthesia  has  been  produced,  as  by  cocaine.     See. 
note  p.  419. 
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to  divide  the  skin  where  the  pile  encroaches  on  it,  and  also 
the  mucous  membrane,  all  round  the  base  of  the  pile,  with 
a  pair  of  curved  scissors.  This  greatly  shortens  the  time 
of  separation,  and  diminishes  the  pain  of  the  ligature,  but 
of  course  care  must  be  taken  not  to  cut  into  the  pile. 

All  that  now  remains  to  be  done  is  to  tie  the  pile  in  two 
halves  with  the  two  cords.  This  sti-angulation  cannot 
possibly  be  done  too  tightly,  and  the  ligatures  must  lie  in 
the  trenches  which  have  been  cut  for  them.  *  One  of  e^ich 
pair  of  ends  of  cord  may  then  be  cut  short,  the  two  portions 
of  the  pile  may  be  separated  with  scissors  from  each  other, 
and  then  the  whole  mass  is  generally  returned  within  the 
anus,  there  to  come  away  by  sloughing ;  but  it  is  sometimes 
advisable,  and  if  the  ligature  be  properlv  tight,  is  safe,  to 
cut  off  the  two  halves  of  the  pile  itself,  and  return  the 
pedicles  only. 

Quite  small  piles  do  not  need  transfixing  and  splitting, 
but  may  be  tied  in  one  piece,  the  mucous  membrane  being 
snipped  all  round  the  base  as  before. 

Very  large  piles,  or  masses  of  piles,  on  the  contrary,  will 
require  to  be  ligatured  in  several  places,  but  the  principle 
remains  the  same. 

After  any  operation  for  piles,  it  saves  much  pain  to  place  After  manage- 
a  morphia  suppository  in  the  rectum,  and  throughout  the  ™®"*' 
time  of  the  separation  of  the  ligatures,  say  from  five  to 
seven  days,  opium  may  be  required  to  allay  pain,  and  for 
the  first  three  or  four  days  after,  also  for  the  purpose  of 
confining  the  action  of  the  bowels.  After  this  time,  laxa- 
tives should  be  given,  so  that  the  stools  may  be  soft. 

Though  the  ligature  is  still  the  most  common  way  of 
treating  internal  piles,  it  is  quickly  becoming  displaced  by 
Other  less  painful  methods.     Of  these  the  best  known  is  By  oiamp  and 
that  of  the  damp  and  cautery,  oautery. 

In  this  method  the  piles  are  drawn  down  as  before,  and 


Fig.  225. — Cautery  Clamp, 

then  seized  with  a  screw  clamp  (Fig.  225),  the  blades  of 
which  are  made  parallel,  and  have  ivory  plates  attached  to 
(hQWi  s^s  non-conductors  o{  the  heat  of  the  cautery. 

39 
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The  pile  is  firmly  clamped,  and  then  cut  off  with  one  of 
the  knives  of  a  Pacquelin  s  cautery,  at  an  almost  invisible 
red  heat,  and  very  slowly  applied ;  or  with  some  other  form 
of  cautery;  or  with  a  scalpel  and  pair  of  scissors.  The 
Burface  afterwards  must  be  thoroughly  cauterised  before 
the  clamp  is  removed,  this  removal  being  done  gradcfally, 
so  that  it  there  be  any  spouting,  the  jaws  can  be  tightened 
up  again,  and  the  cautery  re-aj)plied. 

By  other  methods,  even  the  cautery  is  dispensed  with. 
Thus  by  means  of  a  powerful  clamj),  such  as  is  here  figured 
(Fig.  22G),  the  pile  having  been  drawn  down,  may  have  its 
base  so  thoroughly  crushed*  that  it  may  be  at  once  cut  off 


PlO.  226. — Clamp  for  crushing  Piles, 

with  a  pair  of  scissors.     The  clamp  should  remain  on  the 

stump  of  the  pile  for  alxjut  two  minutes. 


r 

Fig.  227. — CJuiin  Ecrasewr. 

By  the  (jcrasenr.      A  chain  <^craseur  (Fig.  227),  worked  slowly  (say  one  link 
in  about  10  seconds)  is  also  a  very  ejfficient  form  of  removal. 

♦  See  Lancrf,  July  "Jrd,  IRRO,  for  explanation  of  the  method  ;  where, 
Jiowuver,  a  diff^^reiit  form  of  clamp  (Benham's)  is  figured, 
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In  principle  its  emplo^p^ment  does  not  differ  from  the  other 
methods  we  have  described,  and  the  preparation  and  after 
treatments  are  alike  in  alL  The  6craseur  may  be  used  to 
remove  a  small  pile  whole,  or  larger  ones  in  two  or  more 
portions,  one  end  of  the  chain  being  passed  through  the 
base  of  the  pile,  as  was  the  whipcord  in  the  case  of  the 
ligature.  The  mucous  membrane  should  also  be  similarly 
divided,  in  a  rins,  by  the  scissors. 

Again,  internal  piles  may  be  brought  down,  clamped,  and  B7  mtiio  aoid. 
thoroughly  cauterised  with  strong  nitric  acid.    This  treat- 
ment is  especially  applicable  to  florid  sessile  piles. 

Where  the  hemorrhoids  are  very  large  and  involve  the  whitehead's 
entire  circumference  of  the  bowel,  the  operation  devised  by  °p®™"°"* 
Whitehead  is  most  likely  to  efl'ect  a  permanent  cure.     It 
condsts  in  removing  the  mucous  membrane,  and  with  it  the 
haemorrhoids  from  the  lowest  1^  or  2  inches  of  the  gut. 

The  sphincters  having  been  stretched,  the  mucous  mem- 
brane is  divided  with  scissors  at  its  junction  with  the  skin 
all  round  the  anus.  The  ring  of  mucous  membrane  is  then 
separated  from  the  muscular  coat  as  hicrh  as  may  be  neces- 
sary ;  this  is  best  done  with  scissors,  ah  nscmcrrnairc  must 
be  stopped  by  forcipressure,  and,  if  necessary,  fine  silk 
ligatures.  The  detached  mucous  membrane  is  next  divided 
above,  a  small  piece  at  a  time,  and  the  edge  of  the  mucous 
membrane  is  brought  down  and  sutured  to  the  skin.  If 
the  entire  segment  were  removed  before  commencing  to 
suture,  there  would  probably  be  very  troublesome  hsemor- 
rhage.  A  morphia  suppository  should  be  given,  and  a  dry 
antiseptic  dressing  applied.  The  after  treatment  consists 
in  frequent  syringing  of  the  part  with  an  antiseptic  lotion, 
the  sutures  being  allowed  to  come  away  of  themselves. 
The  greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  obtain  union  by  first 
intention,  otherwise  there  will  be  great  risk  of  the  formation 
of  a  fibrous  stricture. 

Ofpainfvl  Fissure  or  Ulcer  of  the  Anus.  of  pa*nfui  fla- 

Small,  but  very  painful  cracks,  or  small  ulcers,  are  often  tJJe^^aSu^^®*' "' 
found  at  the  mar^n  of  the  anus,  and  although  they  are 
very  insignincant  in  appearance,  they   may    render   life 
almost  intolerable. 

Lunar  caustic,  nitric  acid,  or  a  touch  with  the  actual  Treatment, 
cautery  will  sometimes  cure  them,  the  treatment  being 
combined  with  the  use  of  astringent  enemata  ;  but  in  severe 
cases  there  will  be  hardly  any  improvement  unless,  in 
addition  to  such  ai)pli  cat  ions,  the  superficial  fibres  of  the 
sphincters  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ulcer  are  set  at  rest. 
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Of  proIapsuA 
ani. 


In  Infants. 


General  treat- 
meu4. 


Ry  truss,  plug, 
or  pad. 


In  adolta. 


This  may  often  be  done  by  inserting  the  thumbs  within 
the  anus,  and  suddenly  stretching  the  part;  or  a  rectal 
dilator  may  be  similarly  employed. 

But  the  most  certain  way  to  attain  this  rest  is  to  incise 
the  base  of  the  fissure  in  its  whole  length,  so  as  to  divide 
the  fibres  of  the  sphincters  which  have,  by  their  spasm  and 
irritability,  prevented  the  sore  from  healing.  To  do  this 
effectually,  an  ansbsthetic  will  be  required,  and  a  speculum 
is  very  necessary  to  ensure  a  complete  view  of  the  parts. 

It  often  hap{)ens  that  these  fissures  are  in  connection 
with  small  piles,  and  occasionally  with  polype.  These 
must  be  removed  at  the  time  the  fissure  is  incised. 

Of  Prolapsus  Ani, 

This  condition  is  found  in  children  and  adidts,  but  is  more 
frequent  and  much  less  serious  in  the  former.  Infants  are 
very  often  brought  to  the  casualty  room  with  the  complaint 
that  "  their  body  comes  down,"  every  time  that  the  bowels 
are  opened.  The  patients  will  generally  be  weakly  and  ill- 
nourished,  and  on  inquiry  it  will  often  be  found  that  they 
have  been  allowed  to  crouch  for  as  much  as  a  quarter,  or 
it  may  be,  half-an-hour,  upon  a  chamber  pot.  The  first 
direction  which  must  be  given  is  that  a  proper  chair  be 
provided,  and  that  the  child  is  not  to  remain  upon  it  a 
moment  longer  than  is  necessary.  The  protniding  anus,  or 
rather  the  rectum,  must  be  returned  each  time  that  it 
comes  down,  and  the  opportunity  may  be  taken  to  apply 
an  astringent  lotion  (as  2  gr.  of  sulphate  of  iron  to  an  ounce 
of  wat<»r)  to  the  part.  The  buttocks  may  be  douched  with 
cold  water,  anything  like  constipation  avoided,  and  general 
tonics,  as  Parrish's  food,  given. 

Under  such  general  treatment,  most  cases  of  prolapsus  in 
infants  will  very  quickly  get  well ;  but  if  the  case  be  more 
severe  it  may  be  necessiiry  to  apply  some  kind  of  spring 
truss,  made  on  the  principle  of  those  for  uterine  displace- 
ment, or  some  kind  of  plug  or  pad,  one  pattern  of  which  is 
shown  in  Fig.  228. 

When  the  prolapse  is  the  result  of  worms  or  rectal  polypi 
the  removal  of  these  will  usually  effect  a  cure. 

But  prolapsus  in  adults  is  a  more  serious  affair,  and  may 
require  extensive  operative  treatment.  Supposing  that  the 
case  does  not  yield  to  a  patient  replacement  of  the  gut,  with 
the  application  of  asti-itigent  lotions,  the  surgeon  may  use  a 
stronger  caustic  application,  as  the  lunar  caustic  in  the  solid 
form,  or  in  strong  solution,  or  nitric  acid  ;  or  may  score  the 
?nucous  membrane  over  with  the  Pacquclin's  cautery,  taking 
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care  in  oach  case  that  the  c&ustic  or  cauterising  action  be 
limitetl  to  the  mucous  tissuea.  The  prolapse  should  then 
be  returned,  and  the  case  treated  in  the  aame  way  as  if  it 
were  one  of  internal  piles. 


Fig.  228.— i'%  fur  Fmlapsm  Jni. 

In  more  severe  cases  still,  portions  of  the  prolapsed  mem- 
bnirie  may  have  to  be  rcmovefl  with  the  ligature,  clamp 
and  cautery,  or  ^craseur,  as  in  the  ciso  of  piles,  but  these 
measures  are  too  serious  to  find  a  proper  place  here. 

Of  Fistaia  in  Aw.  q,  g^^^^  ^ 

We  shall  here  only  consider  the  less  serious  form  of  this  "no- 
affection,  and  will  suppose  that  in  all  the  cases  with  which 
we  have  to  do,  the  fistula  is  one  which  involves  only  the 
lower  i neb' and-a- half,  or  so,  of  the  rectum,  and  is  thus  well 
within  the  limits  of  safety  as  regards  hiemorrhage.  In  most 
cases  the  fistulra  compience  as  iscliio-rectal  abscesses,  more 
or  less  acute  at  first,  and  afterwaids  becoming  chronic.  On 
examination  a  small,  often  a  very  small,  aperture  will  bo 
found,  which  on  pressure  will  exude  a  iittle  thin  sero-pus; 
and  on  probijig,  this  will  be  found  to  lead  along  a  small 
channel,  tending  in  the  direction  of  the  rectum. 

The  only  efficient  treatment  for  this  condition  is  to  lay  Xmtmont. 
this  sinus  open,  so  as  to  convert  it  into  a  trench  opening 
along  its  whole  length  into  the  rectum,  and  by  subsequent 
management  to  force  it  to  heal  up  from  the  bottom. 

In  all  fistulte  the  actual  operation  is  much  easier  than  the 


^a 


Fifi.  22^.— Dmlie's  FUhih  Probe. 
conscientious  carrying  out  of  the  sukstijuent  drcwing.  The 
readiest  way  to  cut  a  fistula  is  to  take  a  Bi-odie's  fistula 
probe  (I'lg,  229),  to  pass  it  along  the  sinus,  and  if  possiblej 
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to  find  the  natural  opening  into  the  rectum ;  if  this  is  non- 
existent, or  lies  too  high  up,  the  end  of  the  probe  must  be 
pushed  through  the  rectum,  wherever  the  sinus  seems  to 
come  closest  to  the  mucous  surface. 

As  soon  as  the  finger  placed  in  the  rectum  feels  the  end 
of  the  probe,  the  instrument  should  be  pushed  on  further 
and  turned,  so  that  its  end  comes  out  at  the  anus ;  the 
sphincters  (one,  or  both,  if  both  are  involved),  and  all  the 
tissues  between  the  sinus  and  the  rectum  must  then  be 
divided  by  a  curved,  sharp  pointed,  bistoury. 

It  sometimes  happens,  even  in  the  simple  fistulie  we  are 
considering,  that  a  probe  passed  along  the  sinus  cannot  be 
turned  out  of  the  rectum  in  this  way ;  if  so,  a  director  of 
the  ordinary  pattern  should  be  passed  along  the  tr«ick,  a 
curved  probe  pointed  bistoury  should  then  be  passed  along 
its  groove  till  its  point  is  felt  by  the  forefinger  of  the  left 
hand,  placed  in  the  rectum,  and  against  the  end  of  the 
director.  This  finger  must  then  be  kept  in  contact  with 
the  end  of  the  knife  while  both  are  withdrawn.  In  this 
way  the  tissues  between  the  fistula  and  the  gut  will  be 
divided  as  before. 

The  sinus  itself  having  been  slit  up,  it  is  necessary  to 

Eerform  certain  trimming  details,  in  order  to  ensure  a  sound 
ealing.  Thus  the  bottom  of  the  trench  into  which  the 
sinus  is  now  converted,  should  be  incised  along  its  whole 
extent,  and  oftentimes  it  will  be  wise  to  scrape  out  the 
granulation  tissue  which  lines  it,  with  the  scoop  which  is 
here  figured  (Fig.  230) ;  the  unhealthy  margins  also  should 


Fig.  230. — Scoop  far  Scraping  Simises,  etc. 

be  freely  clipped  off,  the  best  instrument  for  doing  this 
being  the  fistiua  scissors  (Fig.  231). 


FiCk  231. — Scissors  for  Tnmming  Edges  of  FistvlcB^  etc. 

When  all  this  has  been  done,  the  wound  must  be  carefully 
packed  with  narrow  strips  of  lint,  or  with  a])sorbent  wool, 
and  the  whole  secured  with  a  7"  bandage.     There  is  hardly 
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ever  any  bleeding  which  moderate  pressure  will  not  arrest. 
An  aneesthetic  will  be  almost  always  required,  unless  the 
parts  have  been  rendered  insensitive  by  cocaine,  of  which 
10  n\ofa4to8  per  cent,  solution  might  be  injected  along 
the  sinus,  and  a  similar  quantity  into  the  fibres  of  the 
sphincter  ani. 

However  thoroughly  a  fistula  may  have  been  operated 
upon,  the  ultimate  success  or  failure  lies  absolutely  in  the 
handfi  of  the  dresser.  If,  through  carelessness,  he  allows 
the  channel  to  roof  itself  over,  no  good  will  have  come  of 
all  the  surgeon's  efforts;  he  must,  therefore,  most  patiently 
plug  the  wound  quite  from  the  bottom,  so  that  it  granulates 
soundly.  It  matters  little  with  what  he  does  this  ;  a  web 
of  cotton  wool,  nariow  strips  of  lint  soaked  in  carbolic 
or  eucalyptus  oil,  or  in  Friar's  balsam,  or  se\eral  other 
dressings  will  all  do  about  equally  well. 

Of  Phimosis,  Paraphimosis,  etc.  or  phimosis. 

Of  Circumcision  for  Phimosis  in  Children.      In  the  first  p^^J^^^pi^'^^o^^. 
place  it  may  be  stated  that  all  children  with  a  long  foreskin  of  circumcision 
will  be  placed  in  a  better  position,  morally  and  i)hysically,  chuSl^u  °^*^  *" 
by  being  circumcised,  whether  they  have  a  true  pliimosis  or 
no ;  but  these  considerations  apart,  it  is  certain  that  many 
young  children  who  have  a  cerUiin  amount  of  contraction  of 
the  aperture  of  the  foreskin,  but  in  whom  the  skin  itself  is 
not  specially  redundant,  are  subjected  to  circumcision  quite 
unnecessarily.    In  a  great  number  of  these  cases,  all  that  is 
necessary  is  that  the  orifice  should  be  dilated  with  a  piiir  of  Dilatation, 
dressing  forceps,  and  the  foreskin  peeled  from  off  the  glans 
penis  to  which  it  is  generally  adherent.*    But  if  the  amount 
of  the  foreskin  be  distinctly  redundant,  whether  the  orifice 
be  contracted  or  not,  a  circumcision  should  be  performed, 
and  in  children  this  is  a  simple  operation.     An  anj3esthetic  The  operation 
having  been  given,  the  foreskin  should  be  drawn  well  for-  fi  Skudien!""" 
ward  over  the  glans,  and  held  between  the  jaws  of  a  clamp, 
6/ich  as  a  hsemorrhoidal  clamp  (Fig.  225),  or  of  a  pair  of 
dressing  forceps,  but  not  so  tightly  as  to  bruise  the  parts 
(a  pair  of  parallel  rulers  do  admiral )ly  for  this  purpose). 

The  redundant  skin  should  then  be  cut  away,  and  if  the 
mucous  siu^ace  be  adherent  to  the  glans  it  should  be  peeled 
off.  There  will  now  be  an  extensive  ring  of  raw  surface 
round  the  glans,  between  the  edge  of  the  mucous  membrane 
and  the  edge  of  the  skin,  which  has  retracted.     The  next 

•  Mr.  Richmond  has  described  a  convenient  instrument  for  the 
gradaal  dilatation  of  the  prepuce.     Lancet^  1884,  Vol.  II.,  p.  544* 
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Circumcision, 
•tc^  in  adulle. 


Paraphimosis. 


step  is  to  cut  through  the  mucous  membrane  down  tho 
(lorsiil  mi(l(]le  line  to  the  level  of  the  skin  margin,  and  then, 
turning  the  mucous  surface  over,  to  attach  the  skin  and 
mucous  edges  round  the  organ  by  a  few  points  of  suture, 
silk  or  catgut  l>eing  the  best  to  use. 

There  are  not  more  than  two  arteries  which  ever  seem  to 
rcipiire  tying,  but  in  these  soft  tissues  ligatures  are  best 
avoided.  This  can  always  be  managed  by  keeping  a  couple 
of  SjKincer  Wells's,  or  torsion  forceps,  on  the  bleeding  points 
for  a  minute  or  two.  The  dressing  of  the  wound  should  be 
perfectly  light  and  simple ;  a  piece  of  carbolised  oil  lint 
does  as  well  as  anything. 

Circumcisumy  and  si  if  ting  up  the  jnepuce  in  adults. 

This  operation  may  be  required,  as  it  is  in  children,  for 
congenitjil  phimosis,  and  in  sm  h  cases  will  not  differ  at  all 
from  that  we  have  just  desrribod  ;  but  it  may  also  become 
necessary  in  consequence  of  an  acquired  contraction  of  the 
foreskin,  and  this  again  may  be  due  to  an  inflammatory 
condition  which  is  present  at  the  time  of  operation,  or  to 
one  which  has  j)asse(i  otf. 

If  a  long  foreskin  be  in  a  state  of  acut43  inflammatory 
oedema,  it  may  be  necessary  to  expose  tlie  glans  penis  for 
urination,  or  for  the  puipose  of  getting  at  sores,  etc.  In 
such  a  case  no  planned  circumcision  is  called  for,  nor  would 
the  results  be  satisfactory.  All  that  can,  or  need  be  done  is 
to  pass  a  director  under  the  foreskin  in  the  middle  line  of 
the  dorsum,  and  to  cut  the  tissues  along  this  with  a  scalpel 
or  strong  scissors  down  to  the  sulcus.  The  bleeding  up  to 
a  certain  point,  will  be  beneficial,  but  it  can  be  easily 
stopped  by  i)ressure,  or  by  the  ligature  of  any  spouting 
vessel. 

The  phimosis  which  results  from  such  an  inflammation, 
but  which  has  not  reipiired  slitting  up  in  its  acute  stage 
may  be  oj)erat(Kl  on  later  in  the  more  artistic  method  we 
considered  first.  This  may  sometimes  be  the  best  plan, 
but  more  often  it  will  be  found  advisable  to  divide  the 
prei)uce  along  the  dorsum,  and  then  to  readjust  the  divided 
skin  and  mucous  surfaces  is  th3  ^ost  symmetrical  way 
possil)le. 

rcnijdtiinnsis. 

In  this  condition  the  glans  penis  and  some  of  the  everted 
mucous  membrane  of  the  foreskin  is  strangulated  by  the 
narrowed  a])erture  of  the  natural  or  acquired  phimosis, 
thnjugh  which  it  has  protruded,  but  cannot  be  returned  ip 
QonsequencQ  of  the  oedema, 
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In  children,  a  natural  phimosis  is  generally  the  cause ; 
in  adults,  as  a  rule,  the  case  is  one  of  balanitis  with  inflam- 
matory effusion  and  contraction  of  the  foreskin.  In  any 
case  the  condition  causes  pain,  and  will  get  steadily  worse 
until  it  is  relieved. 

In  children,  and  in  the  less  severe  foi*ms  in  adults,  the  Bedaction. 
foreskin  can,  as  a  rule,  be  drawn  over  the  glans  without 
much  difficulty.  The  part  having  been  first  well  oiled,  the 
size  of  the  oeaematous  glans  can  be  reduced  by  wrapping  a 
piece  of  lint  round  it  and  firmly  grasping  it  in  the  hand  for 
a  minute  or  so,  after  which,  by  pressing  it  directly  back- 
wards with  the  thumb,  at  the  same  time  drawing  the 
foreskin  forwards  with  the  first  and  second  fingers  of  both 
hands,  the  prepuce  will  come  over. 

In  more  severe  cases  an  ice  bag  may  be  found  useful,  or 
the  swollen  tissue  may  be  stabbed  with  a  scalpel  in  several 
places,  thus  reducing  the  oedema. 

If  these  measures  fail,  the  patient  should  be  given  an  incision, 
•anaesthetic,  and  if  reduction  still  cannot  be  effected,  the 
constricting  ring  must  be  divided  along  the  dorsum  of  the 
penis.  This  ring  will  probably  be  found  to  be  very  deeply 
imbedded  in  the  swollen  parts,  so  that  care  must  be  taken 
to  identify  the  real  seat  of  strangulation.  If  a  paraphimosis 
he  not  reduced,  the  parts  fall  quickly  into  a  sloughing 
condition,  which  will  eventually  relieve  the  constriction  ab 
the  expense  of  deformity,  through  the  loss  of  portions,  or 
it  may  be  of  the  whole  of  the  glans  penis. 

It  will  often  be  advisable  to  slit  up  the  foreskin  at  the 
same  time  that  the  paraphimosis  is  relieved  by  incision,  but 
this  should  be  done  after  the  reduction  of  the  glans,  as  the 
natural  condition  of  the  part  can  then  be  more  accurately 
leen. 

Of  ComSy  TFartSy  CuiKlif'onhita,  etc.  of  corns. 

The  common  corn  which  generally  forms  about  the  foot 
deserves  perhaps  more  notice  than  it  generally  gets,  for  it 
often  occasions  much  suffering,  and  may  even  effect  com- 
plete disablement. 

These  growths  like  other  forms  of  papillomata  may  be 
removed  with  the  knife,  but  this  operation,  small  as  it 
seems,  should  not  be  very  lightly  undertaken,  for  even 
small  corns  dip  deeply  into  the  subadjacent  tissues,  and  will 
certainly  recur  unless  they  are  completely  removed,  while 
all  cuts  about  the  foot  refuse  to  heal  kindly,  so  that  the 
patient  may  be  laid  up  for  a  good  while.  Professional 
com  cutters  as  a  rule  confine  their  efforts  to  diminishing 
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the  amount  of  direct  pressure  upon  the  sensitive  papOls, 
by  judicious  paring  of  the  horny  layers,  but  when  they  do 
attempt  to  remove  the  whole  growth,  they  commonly  effect 
it  by  setting  up  a  little  suppuration  about  or  beneath  its 
base.  In  other  cases,  a  caustic,  nitric  acid  being  the  best, 
is  api>lied  time  after  time ;  the  burnt  parts  being  pared 
away. 

But  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  palliatire  measures  in 
the  way  of  relief  of  pressure  by  properly  cut  corn  plasters 
will  eflectuAlly  prevent  pain  without  laying  up  the  patient 
for  an  hour,  and  in  the  end  will  generally  cure  the  corn. 

"  Com  plasters "  as  sold  are  too  small,  and  are  of  the 
wrong  shape  They  should  be  cut  to  a  pattern  out  of 
isinglass  felt,  or  out  of  a  similar  adhesive  stuff,  and  should 
be  of  a  shape  cj  open  towards  the  ankle,  to  allow  of  free 
circulation.  The  sides  of  the  cj  should  be  at  least  thrice 
the  thickness  of  the  central  space,  which  should  just  admit 
the  corn.  The  plasters  can  be  taken  off  at  night  and  put 
on  again  in  the  morning. 

Warts  upon  the  hands  are  common  in  children,  and  in 
those  who  nave  to  handle  animal  tissues  (posi-moriem  room 
men,  and  the  like).  In  children  thej'-  commonly  disappear, 
vanishing  sooner  or  later  without  being  noticed.  The  best 
way  to  remove  them  is  to  touch  them  repeatedly  with  nitric 
acid  and  pare  them  away. 

Urethral  caruncles  occur  about  the  aperture  of  the  female 
urethra,  and  are  exquisitely  tender.  It  is  generally  neces- 
sary to  give  an  anaesthetic  before  removing  them,  which 
is  best  done  with  the  actual  cautery,  or  with  scissors, 
afterwards  applying  the  cautery  to  their  bases,  to  arrest 
the  bleeding,  or  the  application  of  a  4  per  cent,  solution  of 
cocaine  will  allow  them  to  be  snipped  off,  and  the  cautery 
to  be  applied  quite  painlessly. 

Warty  growths  of  venereal  origin  are  common  about 
both  the  male  and  female  genitals.    They  may  generally  be 
snipped  off  with  scissors  and  their  bases  touched  with  lunar 
caustic,  or  nitric  acid;  but  sometimes  they  are  so  large,  that 
it  is  safer  to  ligature  them,  when  the  method  detailed  for 
piles  may  be  followed.    In  other  cases,  when  they  are  more 
sessile,  the  application  of  nitric  acid  will  be  best. 
Condylomata.         2'rue  condylomata,  moist  cutaneo^is  titbercules,  are  sometimes 
treated  locally  with   the  stronger  caustics,  but  more  fre- 
quently powders  which  are  somewhat  escharotic,  but  which 
also  serve  to  keep  the  parts  dry,  are  preferred.    Thus  equal 
parts  of  calomel  and  zinc  oxide,  or  of  verdigris  and  savin 
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may  be  used.    These  also  yield  to  constitutional  treatment 
much  more  readily  than  warty  growths. 

Of  Fistulom  Tracks  in  the  Groin  and  elsewJiere.     Sinuses  in  of  flstnions 
the  groin  are  very  common  as  the  result  of  buboes,  and  ^o'ln'Md^eUe- 
once  formed,  will  burrow  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent.  ^^^^ 
But  wherever  the  sinus  may  be,  the  same  line  of  treatment 
must  be  adopted,  as  has  been  before  described  for  fistula  in 
ano.     It  is  hopeless  to  expect  any  healing  until  the  tunnel 
has  been  converted  into  a  trench,  and  made  to  heal  from  the 
bottom.      The  windings  of  the  fistulse  must  be  followed  up 
with  the  director  and  scalpel,  and  the  details  of  scraping, 
trimming  and  dressing,  are  precisely  as  before  described. 
We  should,  however,  add  here,  what  we  omitted  to  mention 
before,  namely,  the  great  use  of  an  occasional  application  of 
lunar  caustic  to  the  edges  and  base  of  the  trenches. 
Of  Ingrovm  Toe-nail,  and  Avulsion  of  Nails, 

The  great  toe-nail  often  produces  an  extremely  painfUl  of  ingrown  toe- 
ulceration,  on  one  or  both  sides,  by  an  ingrowth  of  its  mar-  ai5.n  o"naIS*'' 
gins.  The  irritation  thus  produced  causes  a  hypertrophy 
of  the  neighbouring  skin,  and  a  condition  of  paronychia, 
so  that  the  nail  may  come  to  be  half  buried  in  fungous 
granulations,  with  a  foetid  discharge,  and  the  patient  may 
be  unable  to  put  his  foot  to  the  ground.  There  are  prob- 
ably very  few,  if  any,  cases  of  ingrown  toe-nail  which  cannot 
be  cured  by  measures  short  of  pulling  out  the  nail,  but  in 
all  except  the  slighter  forms,  much  time  and  patience  will 
be  required  to  achieve  success. 

If  the  nail  is  to  be  kept,  the  common  treatment  is  to  cnre  withoat 
gradually  lift  it  up  from  its  bed,  by  gently  packing  some-  *^"  "**"' 
thing,  such  as  a  pledget  of  cotton  wool,  beneath  its  edge, 
three  or  four  times  a  day ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  reduce 
its  thickness  to  that  of  a  piece  of  note  paper  by  rubbing  it 
down,  for  which  purpose  pumice  stone  will  be  most  service- 
able. The  exuberant  edges  may  be  touched  with  caustic ; 
and  iodoform,  or  the  powder  of  the  nitrate  of  lead,  will  be 
found  good  applications  to  the  ulceration. 

The  use  of  a  small  piece  of  sheet  lead  slipped  beneath  the  Masters 
nail  to  raise  its  edge  has  long  been  known,  but  we  believe  ™®'^'^ 
that  the  following  plan,  for  the  knowlediie  of  which  we  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  H.  T.  Masters,  of  Whitchurch,  is  as  orig- 
inal  as  it  is  certainly  successful.  A  piece  of  silver,  about  the 
thickness  of  note  paper,  and  about  ^  an  inch  long,  and  \  of 
an  inch  broad,  is  bent  to  the  shape  of  A.  B.  in  Fig.  232  (this 
can  very  conveniently  be  made  out  of  a  threepenny  piece 
filed  down),  one  end^  B^  being  bent  up  to  a  right  angle. 
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This  end  is  inserted  underneath  the  nail  so  that  the  ingrovn 
edge  just  rests  in  the  groove  thus  formed.  The  rest  of  the 
plate  must  then  be  used  as  a  lever,  and  pressed  down  upon 
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the  side  of  the  toe  until  it  lies  against  it  as  shown  in  the 
illustration.  By  this  means  the  edge  of  the  nail  is  raised, 
and  the  exuberant  granulation  tissue,  which  is  almost 
always  present,  pressed  down,  and  away  from  it.  The 
plate  is  then  fixed  in  position  by  a  circular  turn  of  strap- 
ping, cut  about  an  inch  wide  (not  shown  in  the  figure). 

The  relief  afforded  by  this  simple  adjustment  is  immediate 
and  very  striking,  so  that  patients  can  walk  with  ease  as 
soon  as  the  plate  is  fixed,  and  a  permanent  cure  is  generally 
speedy. 

Working  on  these  lines,  as  we  have  said,  almost  all  in- 
grown hulls  can  be  cured,  and  the  patient  can  himself  assist 
the  process  greatly;  but  it  takes  time,  and  it  may  be  readier 
and  more  satisfactory  to  remove  the  nail. 
Removal  of  If  this  plan  be  chosen,  the  whole  nail  should  be  removed, 

"****•  not  the  ingrown  half,  as  is  sometimes  recommended.     An 

anaesthetic  having  been  given,  the  surgeon  runs  one  blade 
of  a  strong  pair  of  scissors  beneath  the  centre  of  the  nail, 
down  to  its  root,  and  cuts  it  in  two.  Then  with  two  pairs 
of  forceps  he  twists  the  two  halves  inwards  and  outwards, 
and  pulls  them  off.  All  bleeding  is  easily  arrested  by  pres- 
sure, and  the  part  is  lightly  dressed.  Any  trimming  of  the 
edges  that  is  required  should  be  done  at  the  same  time. 
Other  nails,  both  of  fingers  and  toes,  may  require  removal 
for  onychia,  abscess  of  matrix,  injury,  etc.,  but  in  such  cases 
it  will  generally  be  best,  in  preference  to  splitting  the  nail 
and  wrenching  it  off,  to  gently  separate  the  nail  from  its 
bed,  until  it  can  easily  be  pulled  away ;  this  is  especially 
the  case  in  removal  of  a  finger  nail,  where  great  care  is 
required  lest  the  matrix  itself  should  be  scarred ;  the  results 
will  not  show  at  the  time,  but  as  the  new  nail  grows,  the 
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cicatrix  in  the  matrix  will  cause  the  nail  to  be  permanently 
misshapen. 

Warty  growths  not  infrequently  form  from  beneath  the  warty  growths 
nails,  and  especially  from  beneath  the  great  toe-nails.  They  *^°**"^  °***"* 
will,  if  neglected,  cause  pain  and  ulceration  by  pressure,  and 
it  is  always  best  to  remove  them.  This  may  generally  be 
done  by  paring,  and  the  use  of  some  caustic ;  but  it  may  be 
necessary  to  remove  a  portion,  or  the  whole  of  the  nail  in 
order  to  get  at  the  base  of  the  growth. 

A  small  cancellous  exostosis  is  also  apt  to  form  beneath  sab-nnraai 
the  nail  of  the  great  toe,  and  this  is  often  mistaken  for  a  ^^o***""*- 
warty  growth,  but  its  nature  will  be  recognised  by  any 
properly  careful  examination.  It  should  be  removed  early, 
for  if  it  be  allowed  to  grow,  it  will  be  sure  to  occasion 
inconvenience.  The  best  method  of  getting  it  away  is  to 
pass  a  scalpel  round  its  base,  cutting  all  the  tissues  down 
to  the  bone,  and  then  to  snip  it  off  with  small  sharp  bone 
forceps.  As  in  the  case  of  warts,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
remove  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  nail  for  the  sake  of 
exposure. 

Two    infantile   conditions   remain   for  notice,   namely, 
Tongtie-He,  and  adhesion  of  the  vaginal  margins. 

Mothers  frequently  bring  their  infants  to  the  hospital  in  Ton^e-tio. 
the  belief  that  they  are  tongue-tied,  when  either  there  is 
nothing  the  matter  with  them,  or  else  there  is  only  a  fragile 
band  of  membrane  which  can  easily  be  broken  down  with 
the  finger.  But  if  the  fraenum  linguas  be  really  too  short 
and  thick,  it  must  be  divided  with  a  pair  of  blunt  pointed 
scissors,  the  points  of  which  must  turn  downwards,  towards 
the  floor  of  the  mouth.  The  tongue  must  be  held  up  by 
two  fingers,  or  by  that  special  form  of  spatula  with  a  slit  in 
it,  combined  with  a  director,  which  may  often  be  found  in 
pocket  instrument  cases. 

The  tongue  should  be  freed  more  by  tearing  than  by 
cutting. 

Very  commonly  indeed,  newly  born  female  children  are  vaginai 
brought  with  the  report  that  "  the  womb  is  shut,"  or  some  ^    ^  ^ 
similar  phrase  is  used ;  when,  upon  examination,  a  small 
pin-hole  aperture  is  seen,  by  which  the  urine  escapes,  and 
at  first^sight  the  rest  of  the  vaginal  opening  seems  to  bo 
absent.*     But  if  a  probe  or  director  be  passed  into  this 

*  We  have  known  medical  men  advise  infants  to  be  taken  long 
journeys  to  a  hospital  for  operation,  this  condition  being  supposed 
to  be  one  of  imperforate  hymen,  or  of  absence  of  the  vagina. 
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Opening,  and  pressed  downwards,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
parts  are  perfectly  normal,  and  that  there  has  been  only  an 
adhesion  of  the  margins  of  the  vaginal  orifice. 

No  further  treatment  is  required,  and  we  mention  the 
condition  only  because  it  is  so  often  mistaken  by  mothers 
and  dressers  for  something  far  more  serious^  whereby  much 
auudety  is  caused. 
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CHAPTER   XXXVIL 

Of  VBN-ffiSECTiON,  Cupping,  etc.,  and  of  Blisters  and 
OTHER  Methods  of  Counter  Irritation. 

Of  FenceseetiOTk  Ot  yeniBseotlon. 

Tlie  practice  of  vensesection  is  so  much  out  of  fashion  that 
probably  the  majority  of  house  surgeons  now  in  office  have 
never  seen  the  operation  performed,  still  less  performed  it 
themselves.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  so  effectual  and  certain 
a  remedy  will  soon  become  again  more  general,  and  it  is 
most  unlikely  that  it  will  ever  really  die  out  of  use. 

The  veins  which  are  opened  for  the  purpose  of  letting  The  veins 
blood,  are,  one  of  those  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  the  soitabief^ 
jugular,  and  much  more  rarely,  the  internal  saphena  at  the 
ankle.  The  method  is  much  the  same  in  each  case,  and  we 
will  describe  in  detail  only  the  commonest,  namely,  of  one 
of  the  veins  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  usually  the  median 
basilic. 

The  patient)  who  should  be  sitting,  is  directed  to  hang  Method. 
the  arm  down  so  as  to  produce  turgescence  of  the  veins. 
A  piece  of  bandage  is  then  tied  tightly  round  the  arm,  a 
pad  being  placed  over  the  trunk  vein  on  the  inside,  and  the 
bandage  knotted  over  that.  The  hand  should  then  be  raised 
to  the  horizontal  position,  and  be  made  to  grasp  a  strong 
pole  resting  on  the  ground  (the  origin  of  the  barber's  sign 
pole),  a  broom  handle  will  do  very  well.  The  limb  is  thus 
steadied,  and  the  forcible  muscular  Hexion  aids  the  venous 
fullness. 

Supposing  the  median  basilic  to  be  selected,  the  thumb 
should  be  placed  just  below  the  spot  chosen  for  incision, 
so  that  the  vein,  and  the. skin  over  it,  is  steadied,  and 
the  blood  prevented  from  spurting  out.  The  surgeon 
then,  with  a  lancet,  or  a  very  sharp  knife  (the  former  is 
best,  from  the  extreme  thinness  of  its  blade)  incises  the 
vein  obliquely,  cutting  it  about  half  across.  On  removing 
the  thumb,  blood  should  immediately  flow  in  a  somewhat 
forcible  stream,  and  this  should  continue  until  about  five 
or  six  ounces  have  been  removed;  it  will  then  generally 
slacken,  and  if  more  blood  is  to  be  drawn,  the  surgeon 
must  rub  the  limb  from  below  upwards,  and  direct  the 
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patient  to  alternately  open  and  close  the  hand,  or  to  flex 
and  extend  the  elbow,  bo  that  the  muscular  contraction 
may  aid  the  flow. 

When  as  much  blood  as  is  required  has  escaped,  the 
ligature  on  the  arm  must  be  relaxed,  the  arm  raised,  and  a 
pad  placed  upon  the  wound.  The  {)ad  should  be  secured 
oy  a  double  figure  of  8,  the  ends  being  tied  in  a  bow,  or 
reef  knot  over  it. 

Complications  of  VeruEsecHon, 

If  the  instruments  are  perfectly  clean,  diffuse  inflam- 
mation can  hardly  occur,  but  in  older  and  ruder  days  this 
was  not  infrequent. 

A  more  serious  accident  still,  seems  to  have  happened 
somewhat  unaccounUibly  often,  namely  a  puncture  of  the 
brachial  artery,  or  an  o{)oning  of  it  in  mistake  for  the  vein. 
This  sometimes  resulted  in  the  formation  of  an  arterio- 
venous aneurism,  or  in  an  aneurismal  varix,  and  sometimes 
in  consecjuencos  still  more  serious. 

It  is  very  necessary  that  the  wound  in -the  skin  and  that 
in  the  vein  should  exactly  correspond,  and  every  care  must 
be  taken  that  the  former  does  not  slip  over  the  latter  during 
the  incision.  This  is  best  prevented  by  using  a  very  sharp 
lancet,  and  by  fixing  the  vein  firmly. 

In  cases  where  the  vein  is  difficult  to  find,  a  careful 
exposure  of  the  vessel  by  dissection  will  prove  of  great 
service.     (See  Transfusion,  p.  56.) 

Bheding  fnmi  the  Jucpdar  Vein  is  sometimes  adopted  in 
children  from  the  small  size  of  the  arm  veins,  and  in  adults 
for  other  reasons.  (Sec  Apoplexy,  p.  363.)  The  operation 
is  conducted  on  the  same  principles  as  for  bleeding  from 
the  arm,  but  the  compress  to  produce  distension  of  the  vein 
•must  be  applied  very  firmly  above  the  clavicle,  outside  the 
sterno-mastoid,  lest  air  should  enter.  The  vessel  is  incised 
upon  the  sterno-mastoid,  in  its  long  axis,  as  the  platysma 
fibres  here  cross  it  oblicjuoly.  The  after  management  is 
the  same  as  before,  but  the  p:id  must  be  placed  on  the 
wound  before  the  compress  over  the  clavicle  is  relaxed. 

ArU'wdonnj  is  still  more  rarely  peifonned  than  venae- 
section.  The  temporal  artery,  or  one  of  its  branches,  is  the 
only  vessel  opened  for  this  purpose.  It  should  be  half  cut 
through  with  a  lancet,  as  in  the  ciisc  of  the  vein,  but  trans- 
versely; and  when  the  desired  amount  of  blood  has  escaped, 
the  division  of  the  vessel  should  bo  completed  and  a  very 
finn  compress  applied,  which  should  be  left  undisturbed  for 
four  or  five  days. 
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Oupping.  cappins. 

By  means  of  "cupa"  the  blood  may  either  be  merely 
drawn  to  the  surface  by  taking  off  the  atmospheric  pressure, 
or  it  may,  having  been  thither  attracted,  be  removed  by  a 
scarificator.  The  former  proceeding  is  "  dry,"  the  latter 
"wet,"  cupping.  The  nape  of  the  neck  and  the  posterior 
surfaces  of  the  thorax  and  loins  are  by  fa,r  the  most  common 
eituations,  but  any  part  which  will  hold  the  glass  will  do. 

In  order  to  cup  succesBfidly  some  dexterity  is  required.  Dry  onp^ 
The  principle  on  which  it  depends  is  the  creation  of  a 
considerable  vacuum  beneath  bell-shaped  glasses  (Fig.  233), 
which  are  made  in  various  sizes.  These  glasses  are  some- 
times made  so  that  they  can  be  attached  to  an  exhaiisling 
syringe,  like  the  bell  jar  of  an  air  pump.  But  in  skilful 
Hands  a  better  vacuum  is  obtained  by  quickly  rarefying  tho 
air  by  heat.  A  good  cupper  will  do  this  by  simply  putting 
a  lighted  paper  spill  within  the  cup  for  an  instant  and  im- 
ine^t«ly  applying  the  latter  to  the  surface  of  the  skin ;  but 


Fig.  233.— Cu^iny  Glass. 
for  most  people  it  will  be  easier  to  put  a  few  drops  of  spirits 
of  wine  into  the  cup,  and  to  distribute  the  spirit  over  its 
interior.  A  pledget  of  cotton  wool  placed  on  a  stick  shoulil 
then  bo  dipped  in  spirit,  lighted,  and  mopped  round  the 
inside  of  the  glass.  This  will  produce  a  large  but  momen- 
tary flame,  an<l  as  soon  as  it  is  alight,  the  cup  should  bo 
"cbipped"  upon  the  required  place.  The  flame  will  bo 
immediately  e.xtinguished,  and  the  vacuum  will  show  itself 
by  an  almost  insbuitancous  rising  of  the  skin. 

The  essential  jwinta  to  attend  to  are,  that  only  just  so 
much  spirit  should  be  put  into  the  cup  as  will  moisten  its 
sides,  and  that  the  rim  of  the  cup  bo  ajipllcd  perfectly  to 
the  skin,  so  as  to  exclude  all  air. 

3t 
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In  dry  nippiiu],  six  or  eight  glasses  are  frequently  used, 
and  in  the  absence  of  those  of  the  regular  form,  wine 
glasses  will  do  nearly  as  well,  although  their  sharp  edges 
arc  apt  to  cause  |>ain.* 

If  wet  cupjnng  is  to  be  practised,  one,  two,  or  more  glaases 
are  placed  on  the  skin  as  before ;  as  soon  as  the  skin  has 
risen  within  them  they  are  removed,  and  numerous  small 
incisions  are  made  in  the  swollen  area,  by  means  of  a  scari- 
fiaitor.  The  cups  are  then  replaced  (the  measures  for  their 
exhaustion  being  repeated),  and  will  quickly  be  nearly  filled 
with  blqod.  They  then  become  loose  and  must  be  taken 
away  with  their  contents.  These  cups  can  again  be  applied, 
if  still  more  blood  be  required,  and  when  the  operation  is 
over,  the  wound  should  be  lightly  and  simply  dressed. 

The  Scanjicator  (Fig.  234)  is  an  arrangement  of  knife 


Fig.  234. — Scarificator. 

edges,  j)rotruding  through  a  plate  with  slits  in  it,  and 
having  a  set  screw  and  trigger  mechanism,  so  arranged  that 
the  depth  to  whith  the  tissues  will  be  divided  can  be 
determined,  and  that  the  knives  shall  only  momentarily  be 
protrudtHl  when  the  trigger  is  relwised.  The  depth  desired 
is  that  which  will  incise  the  true  skin,  but  not  open  up  the 
cellular  tissue  below.  If  the  cuts  are  too  deep,  pellets  of 
fat  will  choke  the  incisions,  and  prevent  the  flow  of  blood. 
This  instrument  shoidd  be  pressed  pretty  firmly  against  the 
skin  surface  when  the  trigger  is  released. 

Wo  should  not  onn't  to  mention  the  usefulness  of  scari- 
fication as  a  means  of  depletion  in  forms  of  local  congestion, 

•  An  iiuli a- rubber  cup  of  the  same  s]i%pe  as  the  glass  ones 
has  boen  introduced,  and  apy^ears  to  work  well.  The  rubber  is 
Rufhciently  Rtout  to  trnd  f()itil)ly  to  recover  its  shape,  after  it  has 
been  Bque(>z(»d  out  of  it.  Its  bcll-sbaped  cavity  can  thus  be  com- 
prossed,  and  its  margin  ap})lied  to  tiie  skin.  When  left  alone  it  will 
be  found  to  adhere  with  considerable  suction. 
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other  than  those  for  which  wet  cupping  is  indicated.  Thus 
in  acute  orchitis,  relief  may  be  afforded  by  numerous  punc- 
tures with  a  sharp  lancet  or  scalpel ;  and  some  of  the  good 
effects  of  the  incisions  which  we  have  already  described  as 
being  essential  in  certain  forms  of  erysipelas,  are  due  to 
the  local  abstraction  of  blood  thus  effected. 

Of  Leeclies,  of  leeohet. 

If  leeches  are  to  be  applied  anywhere  within  the  cavity 
of  the  body,  such  as  in  the  mouth,  nose,  vagina,  etc.,  a  leech 
glass  from  which  they  cannot  escape  should  be  used ;  but  if 
they  arc  required  for  outside  surfaces,  they  may  be  placed 
within  a  pill-box,  covered  with  a  piece  of  lint,  or  held 
lightly  in  the  hand.  The  part  to  be  leeched  should  be 
washed  with  warm  water,  or  milk,  and  must  be  perfectly 
clean.  Those  leeches  should  be  chosen  which  are  thinnest 
and  most  lively.* 

It  is  estimated  that  a  leech  should  extract  from  5j  to  51] 
of  blood  before  it  is  gorged,  but  if  a  poultice  be  put  over 
the  bites,  much  more  will  flow. 

A  leech  should  never  be  allowed  to  bite  into  a  vein,  or 
troublesome  haemorrhage  may  follow;  pressure  would  always 
stop  this,  in  any  situation  wnere  it  could  be  applied,  but  it 
may  be  necessary  to  adopt  such  measures  as  passing  a 
needle  below  the  bite,  and  twisting  silk  round  it,  etc. 

Of  certain  Methods  of  Counter-irritation.  of  oonnter- 

Of  Blisters.  These  are  usually  produced  by  painting  (S^wSters. 
blistering  fluid  (Liquor  Epispasticus  P.B.)  over  the  required 
area,  or  by  applying  a  cantharides  plaster,  cut  to  the  desired 
shape.  If  there  are  any  hairs  on  the  part  to  be  blistered, 
they  should  be  shaved  off,  and  the  skin  washed  with  a 
strong  soap,  to  remove  the  natural  oil. 

Any  form  of  blister  will  rise  less  painfully,  and  more 
effectually  under  a  light  bread  or  linseed  poultice.  If  the 
blistering  fluid  be  used,  the  most  convenient  way  to  apply 
it  is  to  cut  a  hole  of  the  desired  size  in  a  piece  of  note 
paper,  to  hold  it  firmly  over  the  part,  and  then  to  paint  on 
the  fluid  with  a  camel  s-hair  brush.     In  this  way  the  blister 

•  In  old  days  at  St.  Bartholomew's,  before  the  days  of  house 
physicians,  there  was  a  resident  apothecary,  who  had  charge  of  the 
leeching,  then  a  very  laborious  task.  We  just  recollect  the  last  of 
these  officers  and  his  management  of  his  leeches.  He  handled  them, 
indeed,  as  Isaac  Walton  recommends  that  their  cousin  annelids 
should  be  handled,  sis  though  he  loved  them ;  in  cold  weather, 
always  gently  chafing  them  beside  the  fire  between  warm  flanxieU, 
before  he  set  them  to  their  work. 
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is  strictly  limited.     Another  plan  is  to  smear  simple  oint- 
ment round  the  part  to  be  blistered. 

The  dresser  or  nurse  must  bo  careful  to  keep  the  hands 
well  away  from  the  eyes  during  the  application  of  any 
blistering  fluid. 

When  the  bleb  has  fully  formed,  it  may  either  be  snipped 
at  its  most  dependent  part,  and  the  serum  soaked  up  with 
blotting  paper ;  or  if  it  be  desired  that  the  blister  should 
remain  open  for  some  time,  the  whole  cuticle  should  be  cut 
off,  and  the  sore  dressed  with  some  irritant  ointment,  of 
which  the  Unguentum  SavinaB  is  the  most  frequently  em- 
ployed. (Blisters  are  occasionally  dressed  with  mercurial 
ointment,  when  a  powerful  counter-irritation  is  required.) 

Of  the  AdvLol  CauUry. 

We  have  so  frequently  considered  the  employment  of 
different  forms  of  the  actual  cautery  fcH*  various  surgical 
purposes,  that  we  need  only  here  remind  the  reader  that  in 
addition  to  its  employment  for  the  arrest  of  haemorrhage, 
the  removal  of  growths,  etc.,  the  cautery  has  a  large  field  of 
usefulness  as  a  most  effectual  counter-irritant.  Thus  for 
chronic  diseased  conditions  of  joints,  "  firing ''  is  often  very 
successful,  as  it  is  also  for  the  relief  of  neuralgias,  such  as 
sciatica. 

Whether  the  cautery  irons,  or  Pacquelin*s  instrument  be 
used,  the  usual  method  is  to  "score"  the  skin  surface  over 
the  seat  of  pain  or  disease,  very  much  as  a  horse's  leg  is 
fired.  But  in  the  treatment  of  spinal  disease  by  the  various 
forms  of  thermo-cautery,  other  methods  are  adopted,  such 
as  the  needle  cautery,  etc.,  descriptions  of  which  will  be 
found  in  books  especially  dealing  with  this  subject. 

Of  SHoiis. 

The  use  of  setons  is  the  last  method  of  counter-irritation 
which  we  shall  mention.  These  are  foreign  bodies,  intro- 
duced, and  retained,  beneath  the  skin,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  diseased  organs  or  tissues. 

The  regular  "scton  knife,"  formerly  used,  was  a  thin, 
double-edged,  flat-bladed  one,  shaped  like  a  small  spatula. 
It  was  run  through  a  pinched-up  fold  of  the  skin,  and  the 
slit  thus  made  was  occupied  by  a  flat,  ribbon-like  piece  of 
whalebone,  gum  elastic,  or  ivory.  But  at  the  present  time, 
the  general  way  is  to  pass  two,  four,  or  more  strands  of  silk 
or  whipcord,  by  means  of  a  stout-handled  needle,  having  its 
eye  near  the  point.  This  is  entered,  and  passed  for  a 
sufficient  distance  beneath  the  skin,  and  is  then  double,  or 
quadruple  threaded.    The  needle  is  then  retracted,  and  the 
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ends  of  tho  threads  thus  placed  are  loosely  tied  together. 
In  the  course  of  a  day  or  two,  they  will  begin  to  make  a 
suppurating  track.  They  are  then  worked  to  and  fro,  to 
keep  up  the  irritation  as  long  as  may  be  desired. 

Of  Faccinaiion,  of  vaocinatton. 

The  chief  plans  of  vaccination  are:  (1)  From  arm  to  arm; 

(2)  by  means  of  tubes  containing  lymph  from  ripe  vesicles ; 

(3)  by  means  of  ivory  points  which  have  been  dipped  in  the 
lymph  and  allowed  to  dry ;  and  (4)  by  means  of  tubes  of 
calf  lymph. 

The  chief  methods  of  vaccination  are:  (1)  By  means  of 
small  oblique  punctures  into  the  cutis  vera,  made  with  an 
arrow-headed  lancet,  charged  with  the  lymph,  this  being 
procured  direct  from  the  vesicle,  or  from  a  tube;  (2)  by 
inserting  the  ivory  points  into  such  punctures,  these  having 
been  moistened  the  instant  before  by  being  dipped  in  warm 
water ;  (3)  by  making  within  a  small  area,  numerous 
scratches  through  the  cuticle,  like  the  cross  hatching  of  an 
engraving,  and  then  rubbing  in  the  lymph  from  the  vesicle, 
tube,  or  point,  for  a  minute  or  two. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  this  last  method  is  the  most  Arm-to-orm 
generally  trustworthy,  although  it  is  somewhat  more  "*® 
troublesome.  If  the  arm-to-arm  plan  be  adopted,  the 
lymph,  quite  free  from  blood,  must  be  taken  from  a 
matured  vesicle  on  the  eighth  day  after  inoculation,  by 
puncturing  its  upper  pearly  portion,  from  which  slightly 
opalescent  droplets  will  exude.  The  lancet  may  be  charged 
with  this,  and  inserted  as  has  just  been  described,  or  a 
scratched  area  may  have  the  lymph  rubbed  into  it  with 
some  rounded  instrument  like  the  end  of  a  common  pen- 
holder. 

In  all  cases,  for  a  primary  vaccination,  three  inoculations 
should  be  made,  and  the  place  nearly  always  chosen  is  the 
top  of  the  arm,  near  the  surface  of  the  deltoid. 

If  ivory  points  be  used,  the  best  plan,  as  has  just  been  By  ivory  points, 
stated,  is  to  insert  them  into  small  oblique  incisions  made 
with  an  arrow-headed  lancet ;  or  they  may  just  be  dipped 
in  water  and  rubbed  upon  the  scratched  surfaces.  These 
points  are  the  least  satisfactory  of  all  methods  of  vaccin- 
ation, but  they  are  convenient. 

The  lymph  which  is  enclosed  in  capillary  tubes  is  pro-  By  capillary 
cured  from  ripe  vesicles.      The  tubes  being  immediately  ^^^^ 
sealed  hermetically,  humanised   lymph  will,  under  these 
circumstances,  keep  for  a  long  time.     When  it  is  to  be 
used,  the  ends  of  the  tube  are  broken  off  and  the  contents 
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blown  out  upon  a  clean  slip  of  glass.    The  vaccination  may 
then  be  peHformed  with  a  lancet  or  by  scratching  with  a 
needle  as  before.     These  tubes  can  always  be  procured 
from  Whitehall. 
Calf  lymph.  The  methods  of  vaccination  with  ceXf  lymph  are  precisely 

the  same  as  with  the  humanised  kind.  It  may  be  performed 
direct  from  calf  to  child,  or  by  means  of  tubes,  but  in  the 
latter  case,  it  is  now  known  that  the  lymph  will  only  be 
certainly  successful,  if  used  within  a  few  days  of  the  time 
the  tubes  were  charged. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  all  instruments,  etc.,  used 
for  the  purposes  of  vaccination  should  be  scrupulously 
clean. 
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SECTION    X. 


CHAPTER   XXXVm. 
On  the   Preparation  of  Patients  for   Operation, 

AND  their  AfTER-TREATMENT. 

Of  the  preparation  of  patients  for  operation^  etc.     In  the  c<ase  of  the  prepan. 

of  an  operation  upon  a  child,  the  house  surgeon  should  f|)r°operauon°*' 

always  be  sure  that  its  parents,  or  responsible  relatives,  ®**^ 

understand  and  consent  to  its  performance.    In  many  cases 

it  will  be  found  much  harder  to  gain  this  consent  than  if 

the  operation  had  to  be  performed  upon  the  persons  of  the 

parents  themselves.    With  most  hospital  patients  argument 

is  of  little  avail,  and  a  plain  statement  of  the  facts  and 

issues  of  the  case,  will  be  found  to  outweigh  any  eloquence. 

The  ward  sister  will  also  be  found  an  invaluable  auxiliary 

in  cases  where  persuasiveness  is  required. 

No  operation  should  ever  be  performed  on  an  adult  with- 
out his  consent,  and  nere  also  tact  will  be  required;  [)atients 
much  more  commonly  object  to  come  into  a  hospital  for  an 
operation,  than  refuse  to  undergo  it  when  it  is  put  to  them 
after  they  have  been  in  the  wards  a  short  time,  when  they 
have  learned  to  know  and  trust  the  surreal  and  nursing 
staff,  and  to  recognise  that  the  large  majority  of  patients 
operated  upon  recover.  It  is  therefore  sometimes  wise  to 
defer  the  question  of  the  necessity  of  an  operation  until  the 
patient  has  been  admitted  for  a  little  time,  and  has  become 
used  to  the  ward. 

But  although  a  patient  may  be  so  far  managed  for  his 
own  benefit,  mere  good  faith  demands  that  in  all  cases  the 
necessity,  or  desirability  of  the  operation,  its  possible  results, 
and  its  risks,  should  be  fully  explained  to  every  person, 
before  they  submit  themselves  to  it,  and  neither  honesty 
nor  policy  demands  that  its  importance  should  be  minimised. 
We  do  not  mean  by  this  that  any  view  but  the  most  cheer- 
ful one  should  be  tiiken.  It  is  not  wise  or  necessary,  for 
example,  that  a  woman  with  a  scirrhous  growth  in  the 
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breiist,  should  have  the  statistics  of  recurrence  forced  upon 
her  attention,  but  the  facts  should  rather  be  emphasised 
that  life  is  undoubtedly  prolonged,  and  health  and  comfort 
retained  by  an  operation  which  is  not  in  itself  dangerous, 
and  that  complete  removal  has  resulted  in  permanent  cure. 

In  women,  the  date  of  an  operation  should  be  arranged 
to  fall  as  far  as  possible  from  a  menstrual  period,  unless 
they  have  ceased  to  menstruate,  but  in  cases  of  urgency 
the  flow  of  the  menses  should  not  be  made  a  bar  to  the 
operation. 

The  evening  before  the  day  of  operation,  a  mild  purgative 
should  he  given,  and  it  is  also  wise  to  give  a  simple  enema 
upon  the  morning  of  the  day  itself,  so  that  the  patient  may 
not  be  troubled  by  the  presence  of  hardened  faeces  in  the 
rectum,  if,  .'ts  commonly  hapjx?ns,  the  bowels  are  not  opened 
for  a  few  davs  afterwards. 

In  ciisos  of  huMuorrhoids  it  should  be  ascertained  that  the 
enema  has  been  returned. 

Directions  as  to  the  appropriate  dieting  of  patients  pre- 
vious to  taking  an  anaesthetic,  have  already  been  given. 
(See  page  397.) 

If  the  part  to  be  operated  upon  be  hairy,  as  the  head, 
pul>es,  or  axilla,  it  should  be  shaved  beforehand,  and  had 
Ix'tter  be  washed  with  soap,  and  with  water  containing  a 
little  soda,  so  as  to  remove  the  natural  oil  from  the  skin. 

The  clothing  which  the  patient  is  to  wear  during  the 
oj)eration  must  be  light,  and  warm,  and  loose,  and  so 
arrang(Kl  that  the  part  to  be  operated  upon  can  be  easily 
exposed  with  little  disturbance  of  the  rest  of  the  body. 

In  hovspital,  it  will  siive  the  patient  needless  distress  of 
mind  for  the  anaesthetic  to  be  administered  in  some  place 
other  than  the  ojierating  theatre,  crowded  with  students. 

If  the  patient  he  feeble,  or  the  operation  a  protracted  one, 
a  preciiution  which  is  too  oitan  neglected  is  to  keep  a  hot 
water  tin  at  the  feet  during  its  i)erformance.  The  operating 
room  must  in  all  cases  be  propcTly  warmed,  and  during  the 
oj)eration  the  ])ed  to  which  the  patient  is  to  return,  must 
also  be  warmed,  and  should  have  hot  water  tins  placed 
witliin  it  beneath  the  under  sheet. 

The  crowding  round  the  operating  table  of  any  by- 
standers beyond  the  surgeon  and  the  necessary  assistants, 
should  be  absolutely  prohibited,  and  students  fresh  from 
the  dissecting,  or  p(fst  niortcin  rooms,  should  not  be  allowed 
to  come  near. 

All  instruments  which  arc  likely  to  be  required  should  be 
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got  ready  and  examined  beforehand  by  the  house  surgeon, 
and  are  generally  placed  in  trays  containing  carbolic  acid 
solution,  1  part  in  20 ;  if  sponges  are  used  they  should  be 
kept  in  their  carbolised  solutions  until  they  are  wanted. 
(See  page  234). 

Especially  should  those  instruments  which  may  be  re- 
quired for  the  arrest  of  haemorrhage  be  carefully  kept  ready 
to  hand,  and  the  condition  of  the  edges  of  scalpels,  and  the 
points  of  needles  looked  to. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  operation,  when  the  patient  has  watching  of 
been  put  back  into  bed,  the  head  should  be  kept  low,  to  SpeSuon!**' 
avoid  any  faintness,  and  a  special  nurse,  or  a  dresser, 
detailed  to  watch  the  course  of  events  for  the  next  few 
horn's.  Patients  must  never  be  left  alone  to  come  to 
themselves  after  operation,  for  not  only  may  reactionary 
haemorrhage  occur,  but  it  sometimes  happens  that  recovery 
from  anaesthetic  unconsciousness  is  marked  by  a  delirium  of 
more  or  less  violence,  during  which  the  patient  may  tear  off 
the  bandages,  or  do  other  mischief. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  the  patient  should  have  a  good  importance  of 
night  after  undergoing  an  operation,  and  a  late  visit  should  *  ^^^^  ^^^' 
be  paid  by  the  house  surgeon  to  ascert-ain  this  point.  If 
there  be  much  restlessness,  an  injection  of  morphia  should 
be  given  in  preference  to  opium  by  the  mouth,  but  this 
drug,  or  chloral,  or  any  other  hypnotic,  should  not  be 
ordered  as  a  matter  of  routine,  for  it  frequently  happens 
that  the  trials  of  the  day  will  produce  a  sound  natural 
sleep. 

Vomiting  after  an  operation  is  generally  due  to  the  vomiUng. 
action  of  the  anaesthetic,  and  is  sometimes  a  very  serious 
complication;  it  may  be  set  up  by  allowing  food  to  be 
taken  too  soon.  In  all  cases  the  patient  should  be  directed 
to  lie  quite  still,  and  must  never  be  encouraged^to  be  sick, 
with  the  idea  that  the  emesis  will  give  relief.  Lumps  of 
ice,  or  ice  cold  water,  with  a  little  brandy  in  it  if  re(iuired, 
will  generally  cheek  this.  Morphia  in  small  doses  (say 
i  to  i  gr.)  may  bo  injected  hypodermically.  Bromide  of 
potash  and  small  doses  of  ipecacuanha  may  be  useful  in 
this  condition,  and  iced  chann)agne  is  often  ordered  for  its 
relief,  but  in  most  ciises  the  nausea  will  be  most  readily 
checked  by  keeping  the  patient  still,  and  giving  only  iced 
water,  or  iced  milk  and  water,  by  the  mouth.  In(juiry  Action  of 
should  always  be  made  as  to  the  action  of  the  bladder  after  **^***^*'* 
an  operation.  If  six  or  eight  hours  pass  without  the  urine 
being  passed,  hot  flannels,  or  a  poultice  should  be  placed 
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over  the  supra-pubic  region,  and  as  soon  as  there  are 
physical  signs  of  distension,  if  the  warmth  thus  applied 
does  not  give  relief,  a  catheter  must  be  passed. 

Other  things  being  equal,  the  morning  hours  (say  from  9 
to  10  o'clock)  are  the  best  for  operating,  and  it  may  be 
said  broadly  that  harm  only  can  come  from  the  presence  of 
the  patient's  friends  either  shortly  before,  or  from  twenty- 
four  to  forty-eight  hours  after  any  serious  operation. 

If  the  bowels  are  not  opened  naturally  by  the  third  day 
after  the  operation  (except  in  herniotomies  or  other  ab- 
dominal cases),  a  dose  of  castor  oil,  followed  by  a  simple 
enema  is  generally  all  that  will  be  required. 

Poisoning  from  Antiseptics. 

Under  the  present  system  of  dressing  wounds  poisoning 
occasionally  occurs  from  absorption  of  drugs  used  in  the 
lotions  or  dressings,  and  the  house  surgeon  should  remember 
the  possibility  of  this  occurring,  and  be  able  to  recognise  the 
early  symptoms.  Perchloride  of  mercury,  carbolic  acid  and 
iodoform,  are  the  three  antiseptics  most  liable  to  be  followed 
by  toxic  eflfccts,  and  a  brief  account  of  the  most  common 
symptoms  will  be  here  given.  The  si^ns  are  often  vague, 
and  a  certain  diagnosis  may  be  impossible,  but  in  any  case 
of  doubt*  the  method  of  dressing  should  at  once  be  altered. 

Perchloride  of  mercury.  Poisoning  most  frequently  occurs 
after  large  irregular  cavities  have  been  washed  out  with 
a  strong  lotion,  some  of  which  is  retained  and  absorbed. 
The  chief  symptom  is  diarrhoea  with  abdominal  pain  and 
distension,  and  blood  also  may  be  passed  per  rectum. 
Salivation  is  rare.  There  may  be  at  first  some  rise  of 
temperature.  Death  occurs  either  from  collapse  or  the 
exhausting  effect  of  the  diarrhoea.  Post  mortem,  imflam- 
mation  and  ulceration  of  the  intestines  will  be  found, 
usually  most  marked  in  the  large  gut. 

Carbolic  arid.  Under  the  old  Listerian  method  of  dress- 
ing it  was  not  unusual  for  the  urine,  yellow  when  first 
passed,  to  become  of  an  olive  green  colour  on  standing ;  or 
It  might  be  tinged  when  first  passed,  the  colour  deepening 
afterwards,  until  it  became  almost  black.  This  condition 
by  itself  is  not  of  any  great  importance,  but  when  poisoning 
occurs  there  are  other  symptoms  added,  of  which  severe 
vomiting  is  the  most  important.  The  temperature  usually 
becomes  subnormal,  and  a  condition  of  collapse  supervenes, 
with  a  rapid  feeble  pulse,  fixed  pupils  and  muscular  twitch- 
ings,  ending  in  death.  The  sulphates  also  disappear  from 
the  urine  and  albumen  may  be  present. 
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Iodoform  poisoning  is  rarely  seen  in  England  where  the  iodoform, 
drug  is  used  in  much  smaller  quantities  than  abroad.  The 
symptoms  are  very  variable,  and  the  diagnosis  is  often 
difficult.  In  some  cases  there  is  simply  collapse,  in  others, 
a  high  temperature.  The  pulse  is  frequent  and  feeble,  and 
there  may  be  wild  delirium,  or  drowsiness,  especially  in 
children.  The  patient  rapidly  emaciates,  there  is  loss  of 
appetite,  anc]  a  complaint  that  everything  smells  and  tastes 
of  the  drug. 

In  all  cases  of  poisoning  the  first  and  most  obvious  treat-  Treatment, 
ment  is  to  discontinue  the  use  of  the  toxic  drug,  and  the 
wound  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  with  a  non-poisonous 
lotion,  such  as  boracic  acid. 

In  carbolic  acid  poisoning  the  frequent  administration  of 
small  doses  of  sulphate  of  soda  has  been  recommended,  and 
should  be  tried. 
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CHAPTER   XXXIX. 
On  thb  making  of  Poultices,  Fomentations,  bio. 


Poaittoes,  etc.  POULTICES  are  to  be  applied  in  surgical  cases  when  a  super- 
ficial inflammation  is  to  be  allayed,  the  process  of  suppura- 
tion hastened,  or  when  any  wound  or  sore  has  assumed  a 
sloughing  or  otherwise  unhealthy  character.  In  medical 
cases  their  useful  action  is  less  direct,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
mainly  intended  to  reduce  an  inflammation  of  parts  at  a 
distance  from  the  skin  surface  to  which  the  heat  and 
moisture  are  applied.  But  in  all  cases  the  immediate 
object  to  be  served  by  putting  on  a  poultice  is  to  warm 
and  moisten  the  tissues  with  which  it  is  in  contact.  The 
manner  of  its  action  is  partly  mechanical,  for  by  relaxing 
the  tissues,  pain  and  tension  are  reduced;  and  partly 
physiological,  as  it  afiects,  primarily,  the  circulation  of  the 
part  poulticed,  and  secondarily  the  tissues  or  organs  at  a 
disUmce. 

A  gre:it  variety  of  materials  have  been  used  at  one  time 
or  another  for  making  poultices,  carrots,  turnips,  potatoes, 
etc.,  })ut  we  shall  here  consider  the  following  only : — 

1.  Poultices  of  crushed  linseed  meal. 

with  charcoal, 
with  mustard  flour. 


Materials  for 
making  pool- 
tices. 


2. 
3. 

4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 

8. 
i). 


ft 


a 


>9 


» 
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» 


>l 


J> 


a 


oatmeal. 

hreud. 

starch. 

>> 
bran. 

yciist. 


•9 


with  iodine  (Marshairs). 


Linsopd  meal 
poultice. 


How  to  make. 


The  common  Ivi-^ced  mml  poultice  is  the  one  in  the  most 
general  use,  and  is  the  easiest  to  make.  The  crushed  se^d, 
not  the  ground  linseed  Hour,  should  always  be  chosen,  for 
the  former  still  retains  a  good  deal  of  oil  which  gives  a 
surface  to  the  poultice  mass,  and  prevents  it  from  sticking 
to  the  skin. 

All  that  is  necessary  to  make  a  good  linseed  poultice  is 
to  see  that  the  water  is  boiling  to  begin  with,  ana  to  waste 
no  time  in  the  mixing.     The  general  plan  is  to  scald  out  a 
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pudding  basin,  to  put  into  it  the  linseed,  and  to  add  boiling 
water  gradually,  stirring  the  mass  with  a  warm  spoon ;  or 
if  it  is  preferred,  the  water  may  be  put  first  into  the  basin 
and  the  meal  gradually  added ;  or  again  (and  in  this  wjay 
all  cooling  of  the  poultice  mass  during  mixing  is  avoided),  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  water  may  be  kept  boiling  in  a  sauce- 
pan upon  the  fire,  and  the  linseed  gradually  stirred  into  it. 
In  any  case,  when  the  proper  consistence  has  been  reached, 
the  contents  of  basin  or  saucepan  should  be  emptied  out 
upon  a  piece  of  old  linen  or  cotton  stuff,  of  the  shape  of, 
but  a  little  larger  every  way  than  the  poultice  required, 
and  quickly  spread  with  a  spatula,  or  large  knife  (an  ivory 
paper  knife  does  well),  which  must  be  kept  well  wetted  with 
boiling  water,  until  it  is  everywhere  about  \  inch  thick. 
This  spreading  should  have  distributed  the  mass  evenly 
over  the  stuff,  up  to  about  an  inch  of  its  edges ;  this  inch 
must  now  be  neatly  turned  over  upon  the  margins  of  the 
poultice  to  which  it  will  adhere. 

Another  good  plan  is  to  card  out  tow  and  fashion  it  into 
a  bed  for  the  poidtice  mass.  The  manipulation  of  the  tow 
requires  some  practice,  and  can  hardly  he  described  in 
words,  but  it  forms  a  very  light  non-conducting  backing. 

If  the  mean  has  been  hit  between  sloi)pinessand  dryness, 
the  poultice  should  now  be  able  to  be  foMed  up  or  handled 
freely  without  coming  to  pieces,  and  its  surface  should  be 
smooth  and  non-adherent  to  the  skin,  to  which  it  should  be, 
when  first  made,  still  too  hot  to  be  applied. 

If  it  be  desired  to  keep  a  poultice  hot  for  a  little  time 
before  it  is  applied,  or  if  one  has  to  be  carried  for  any 
distance,  it  is  best  to  fold  it  up  and  place  it  between  two 
hot  plates. 

Poultices  should  be  applied  as  hot  as  they  can  be  borne, 
and  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  them  they  should  be  changed 
at  least  every  two  hours,  for  whatever  they  are  made  of 
they  soon  get  stiff  and  cold  ;  as  a  rule,  every  three  or  four 
hours  is  considered  to  be  the  time  for  changing  poultices, 
and  in  hospital  it  is  perhaps  hardly  possible  that  it  should 
be  otherwise.  But  under  no  circumstances  should  eight  or 
ten  hours  be  allowed  to  pass,  for  by  that  time  the  poultice 
will  have  become  sour. 

Of  whatever  kind  the  poultice  may  be  the  surface  of  the 
mass  must  be  placed  upon  the  skin  itself,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  any  woven  stuff,  even  of  the  thinnest  muslin. 

If  oiled  silk  or  oiled  paper  be  placed  over  the  back  of  the 
poultice  it  will  retain  its  heat  and  moisture  better. 
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All  old  poultices  should  be  burned  directly,  never  allowed 
to  remain  in  a  ward,  or  be  thrown  into  a  dust-bin. 

An  aseptic  character  is  thought  by  some  to  be  given  to 
poultices,  by  making  them  with  condy,  carbolic  lotion, 
sanitas,  or  liq.  carbonis  detergens,  instead  of  with  simple 
water.  Of  these  fluids,  the  two  last  are  the  best,  and  are 
certainly  of  some  use  in  the  case  of  foul  or  sloughing 
wounds  which  are  being  poulticed. 

chaicoaL  CJuircoal  p&ultices,     A  more  distinct  antiseptic  action  is 

supposed  to  be  exercised  by  poultices  made  of  three  parts  of 
linseed  to  one  of  charcoal  in  powder,  but  the  powder  used 
in  this  way  has  much  of  its  disinfectant  power  destroyed, 
and  it  is  much  better  to  sprinkle  it  in  tne  dry  form  over 
the  wound,  and  then  to  apply  an  ordinary  poultice  over  all. 

Mustard.  For  countcr-irritation  mustard  flour  may  be  added  to  the 

crushed  linseed  in  varying  proportions  (generally  equal 
parts  of  each),  and  the  poultice  made  as  before.  These 
"  mustard  plasters  '*  are  larg<jly  used  in  domestic  medicine, 
but  they  are  often  a  useful  stimulant  in  surgical  cases,  as  in 
cold,  or  callous  ulcers  of  the  legs. 

Such  applications  as  iodoform,  or  opium  in  powder,  are 
sometimes  dusted  upon  the  surfaces  of  poultices ;  or  laud- 
anum, or  the  tiiK  ture  of  belladonna,  may  be  sprinkled  over 
them  for  anodyne  ])niposes,  but  this  is  not  generally  con- 
sidered a  good  way  of  administering  such  local  remedies. 

oauneai.  Odtfiual  poulfirrs  are  commonly  used  in  Scotland,  but 

more  rarelv  in  the  aonth  of  England.  They  are  somewhat 
heavier  than  linseed  ones,  but  in  the  respect  of  caking 
when  cold,  etc.,  they  are  practically  identical ;  they  are  also 
made  in  just  the  same  manner. 

Bread.  Bread  poultices  are  also  in  very  common  use,  although 

they  are  rather  diflficult  to  make  of  the  right  consiFtence, 
neither  sloppy  nor  crumbly,  and  so  as  to  be  nonadherent 
to  the  skin.     Their  lightness  is  their  chief  merit. 

The  readiest  way,  but  one  which  will  do  only  for  small 
poultices,  is  to  take  a  slice  of  stale  bread  without  crust,  to 
place  it  in  a  scalded  basin,  and  pour  boiling  water  upon 
it.  The  basin  should  then  be  kept  hot  upon  the  hob,  or 
in  an  oven  for  a  few  minutes.  Then  the  water  should  be 
poured  off"  it  as  comj)letely  as  possible,  and  the  remaining 
bread  pulp  spread  out  upon  linen  or  tow  as  in  the  case  of 
linseed.  But  no  large  bread  poultice  of  any  consistence  can 
be  made  in  this  way;  if  this  be  required,  the  crumb  of  a 
very  stale  loaf  should  be  passed  through  a  grater  until  it  is 
like  coarse  flour.     The  poultice  can  then  be  made  in  the 
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same  way  as  a  linseed  one,  and  if  spread  out  to  a  similar 
thickness  will  be  a  much  lighter  poultice.  The  lack  of  any 
natural  oil  in  the  bread  must  be  made  up  by  pouring  a 
little  olive  oil  over  the  surface  of  the  poultice  when  made, 
or  it  will  stick  to  the  skin. 

A  starch  poidHce  is  non-irritant  and  keeps  its  heat  well,  starch. 
A  stiff  starch  paste  should  be  made  with  cold  water  in  a 
basin,  and  then  enough  boiling  water  added  to  bring  this 
to  a  proper  consistence,  the  mass  being  then  spread  upon 
linen. 

Starch  and  iodine  chemically  combine  to  form  a  mass  starch  and    . 
which  may  be  termed  a  cold  poultice,  and  which  is  a  very  **^'°®' 
useful  application  for  syphilitic  ulcerations.     It  is  made  by 
adding  5ss  liq.  iodi  to  a  hot  starch  jelly,  which  itself  has 
been  made  by  adding  Jvj  of  boiling  water  to  Jij  of  starch. 

Bran  poultices  are  made  simnlv  with  bran  and  water ;  Bran, 
they  are  light,  but  do  nor.  retain  neat  wru. 

Yeast  poultices  are  the  last  we  shall  mention.  One  form  Yeast, 
consists  simply  of  a  mass  of  warm  dough  which  is  at  the 
time  fermenting  through  the  action  of  yeast  added  to  it 
(either  of  brewer's  yeast  or  any  other  kind),  the  quantities 
required  being  roughly  14  oz.  flour,  6  oz.  brewer's  yeast, 
6  oz.  hot  water  (i.e.,  100*  F.). 

Another  form  of  yeast  poultice  is  made  by  spreading 
warm  yeast  over  an  ordinary  linseed  or  bread  poultice. 
Both  kinds  have  been  supposed  to  exercise  a  special  cleans- 
ing action  upon  sloughy  wounds,  gangrenous  parts,  and 
the  like. 

A  fomentation  is  made  by  soaking  a  piece  of  flannel  in  FomeDUtions. 
boiling  water,  and  wringing  it  as  dry  as  possible  in  a  warmed 
towel  Some  few  people,  laundresses  especially,  are  able  to 
perform  this  wringing  with  their  unaided  wrists,  but  for 
most  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  a  set  of  wringing  sticks. 
These  consist  of  two  pieces  of  stick-like  nilcrs,  about  2ft. 
Gin.  in  length,  passed  through  the  ends  of  a  round  towel, 
about  2ft.  6in.  by  lOin.  When  the  soaked  flannel  is  picked 
out  of  the  boiling  water  it  should  be  allowed  to  drip  for  a 
few  seconds,  and  then  it  must  be  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  towelling,  and  the  whole  twisted  up  by  the  leverage  of 
the  sticks,  until  no  more  water  conies  away.  This  should 
take  but  a  few  moments.  Another  good  way  is  to  sew  the 
ends  of  the  flannel  together  and  to  pass  the  sticks  through, 
before  the  boiling  water  is  poured  on  to  it.  It  can  then  be 
lifted  and  wrung  without  loss  of  time,  and  put  '"nto  a  dry 
warm  towel. 
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For  a  simple  fomentation  the  flannel  should  just  be 
applied  to  the  skin  as  an  application  of  waimth  and  mois- 
ture, and  covered  with  a  piece  of  oiled  silk  slightly  larger 
than  the  fomentation ;  over  this  again  a  layer  of  cotton 
wool  should  be  laid,  and  the  whole  fixed  with  a  triangular 
bandage  or  a  few  turns  of  a  roller.  Instead  of  ordinary 
flannel,  boracic  lint  is  frequently  used,  and  has  the  advan- 
tage of  being  antiseptic.  But  these  fomentations  are  often 
used  with  some  counter-irritant  or  anodyne ;  thus  laud- 
anum, or  the  tincture  of  belladonna  may  be  sprinkled  over 
the  flannel,  or  turj)entine  is  used  more  frequently  still. 
Turpentine  This  last  forms  the  common  turpentine  stupe,  so  often  used 
for  lumbago.  In  all  cases  if  the  fomentation  is  to  produce 
its  proper  action,  the  flannel  must  be  wrung  dry  out  of 
boiling  water,  and  if  the  wringing  be  not  effectually  per- 
formed, it  is  quite  likely  that  some  scalding  of  the  skin  will 
take  place. 
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CHAPTER   XL. 

Upon   Surgical   Case   Taking. 

The  art  of  taking  notes  of  surgical  cases  well,  is  one  not  saraicai  case 
easily  acquired,  and  for  the  notes  to  be  of  much  value,  **™*- 
something  more  than  vague  general  notions  upon  surgical 
subjects  must  be  presupposed.     Yet  in  many  hospitals,     . 
dressers  who  are  beginning  their  work  in  the  surgical  wards, 
or  clinical  clerks  in  the  medical  ones,  are  expected  to  be  able 
to  write  intelligible  histories  of  cases  which  are  themselves 
very  possibly  obscure  to  the  last  degree ;  and  further,  to 
write  these  so  that  their  account  shall  stand  for  all  time  as 
being  full,  true,  and  particular,  and  so  that  those,  who  may 
on  some  future  occasion  require  to  look  up  the  case  books  of 
the  hospital,  will  find  therein  a  trustworthy  account  of  what- 
ever case,  or  group  of  cases,  may  be  under  investigation. 

Notes  which  will  perfectly  fulfil  these  conditions  can 
hardly  be  expected,  and  will  only  exceptionally  be  obtained 
from  dressers,  at  any  rate  during  the  first  few  months  of 
their  ward  work  ;  but  nevertheless  there  is  hardly  any  other 

Eart  of  these  same  dressers'  work  which  will  be  so  useful  to 
im  educationally,  as  his  case  taking.  Litem  scrij>fa  rnanet^ 
and  he  will  find  that  every  case  which  he  intelligently 
records  (and  therefore  studies,  because  he  has  to  record), 
will  remain  with  him  a  lifelong  experience. 

What  he  must  aim  at  in  his  case  taking  must  be  first  and 
foremost,  absolute  tiidh,  and  it  will  be  found  that  sometimes 
there  is  a  strong  temptation  to  make  the  facts  square  with  a 
preconceived  theory  ;  and  secondly,  to  present  a  clwir  story 
of  the  case,  v/ithout  introducing  any  personal  opinions, 
letting  the  facts  tell  their  own  Uile. 

The  notes  of  a  case  then,  should  comprise : — 

(1)  A  description  of  the  jmtient,  and  of  the  symptoms,  Main  pointa  to 
objective  and  subjective,  presented  by  him  (or  her,  but  for  ^®  ^^^^ 
shortness  we  will  use  the  male  appellation)  when  he  first 

comes  under  the  notice  of  whomsoever  has  to  record  the  case. 

(2)  An  account  of  those  fficts  in  his  previous  life  history, 
and  in  his  family  history,  which  may  throw  light  upon  his 
present  condition,  and  the  sources  of  this  information. 

(3)  The  previous  story  of  the  illness,  derived  from  the 
patient  himself,  his  parents,  or  from  other  people,  the  source 
being  in  all  cases  stated, 
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(4)  A  diary  recording  the  measures,  operative  and  other, 
which  are  adopted  for  the  relief  of  his  complaint,  after  he  has 
come  under  observation,  and  the  subsequent  course  of  events. 

(5)  The  result  of  such  treatment,  namely,  cured,  relieved, 
unrelieved,  or  died,  and  in  the  last  event, 

(())  Whether  or  no  a  post  mortem  examination  was  made, 
and  if  so,  an  account  of  the  results  of  this  examination. 

Scheme  or  plan      The  following  scheme  y,\\\  be  found  a  generally  convenient  and 
cAse^*^"^    "*      workrtble  plan  for  recording  cases  upon  the  lines  we  have  here  laid 
down. 


I 


Vv*rd     X     > 


No.  of  Retfister.    Date  of  &dtnis8ion. 


Name. 


Occupalioii. 


Ii«  B  deuce. 


Bcsnlt— 
C'uiel. 
Pate  of        Roliuvwl. 
(lihcl large.'    I'nreliexcd. 
Died. 


By  whom  taken. 


Name  of  Sui'Koon.        i     Dale  of  taking  case. 


T}i€  paticnVs  family  history, 

i.e.,  (a)  If  the  parents  nrc  alive  or  dead,  if  the  latter,  at 
whiil  a^rs,  and  how. 

(b)  I^r<)ti.^'l^  and  sisters?  No.  of,  whether  alive  or 
dead,  etc. 

(c)  Place  of  patient  in  his  family. 

(d)  Kesults  of  enquiries  about  hereditary  tendencies, 
as  to  ^out,  insanity,  cancer,  etc. 

The  j»rt/zV7ir<5  prcr^ions  Jii.'^torij, 

including  (a)  previous  illness. 

ib)  habits  of  hfe  (state  source  of  information). 
(c)  other  facts  bearing  on  this  part  of  the  case. 

History  of  the  present  ilhu'ss  from  its  commencement  up  to  the 
date  of  taking  tlie  case,  as  derived  from  the  patient,  or  from  his 
friends  or  relatives  (state  the  source)  given  in  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible the  words  actually  used  by  them. 

The  patienVs  condition  at  the  time  of  taking  the  case. 

(a)  General  description.  Position  of  patient  in  bed. 
State  of  nutrition,  local  and  general.  Indica- 
tions of  a  diatlirsis  {i.e.,  strumous,  syphilitic, 
etc.)  1  he  condition  of  the  organs  of  circulation, 
respiration,  and  digestion.  The  condition  of 
the  skin  and  of  the  glands.  The  temperature 
(noting  time  when  taken).  The  appearance, 
sp.  gr. ,  and  quantity  of  urine  passed,  and 
whether  all)unien  is  present  or  no.  The  con- 
dition of  the  organs  of  motion  and  locomotion. 
Slet»p,  its  amount  and  character  of. 

(b)  Deserij»t'on  of  actual  seat  of  disease,  its  locality, 
its  ohji'ctiic  physical  appearances,  and  the  sub- 
jfctirc  abnormal  sensations  connected  with  it. 

(c)  Otiirr  noteworthy  local  abnormalities. 
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The  '^case  "  being  thus  taken,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  oonUnoAtion  of 
dresser,  or  of  whomsoever  is  appointed  to  continue  the"*^'*' 
record,  to  preserve  a  consecutive  account  of  the  course  of 
events  from  the  moment  the  patient  comes  under  treatment. 

If  an  operation  be  performed,  it  must  be  fully  described, 
especial  attention  being  paid  to  the  following  points : — 

The  actual  incisions  and  manipulations.    The  approximate  Desoriptfon  of 
amount  of  blood  lost,  and  the  condition  of  the  patient  at  the  ^p®'***®°*- 
close  of  operation.    The  number  and  method  of  insertion  of 
sutures  (if  any  used).     The  position  of  the  drainage  tubes. 
The  plan  of  dressing  the  wound,  the  position  of  the  patient 
subsequently  in  bed,  and  the  nature  of  the  anaesthetic. 

If  the  operation  be  of  the  nature  of  a  removal,  either  of  a 
growth,  or  of  a  limb,  the  notes  must  always  describe  fully 
the  part  taken  away.  For  example,  if  the  thigh  be 
amputated  in  its  lower  third,  for  disease  of  the  knee,  the 
details  of  the  condition  of  the  joint,  and  the  ligaments, 
muscles,  etc.,  in  its  neighbourhood,  the  cartilages  and  the 
bones,  must  all  be  fully  pictured.  Were  the  case  one  of  an 
epithelioma  of  the  lipi  in  addition  to  the  naked  eye  appear- 
ances of  the  growth,  its  microscopic  structure  should  also 
be  given. 

As  the  case  goes  on  it  will  probably  be  found  unneces*!ary 
to  make  daily  entries  on  the  case  paper,  but  however  chronic 
the  disease  in  question  may  be,  and  however  slow  the  con- 
valescence, it  will  be  found  convenient  to  make  some  note 
of  the  patient's  condition  at  the  very  least  once,  and  as  a 
rule,  twice,  in  the  week,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  surgeon 
going  his  rounds. 

The  patient's  temperature  is  now  commonly  taken  night 
and  morning  by  a  ward  nurse,  and  entered  upon  a  chart, 
appended  to  the  case  book.  This  plan  is  a  good  one  in 
many  ways,  inasmuch  as  the  observations  are  made  at  every 
12  hours,  and  at  the  most  suitable  times,  but  it  involves  a 
certain  risk  that  this  condition  of  the  patient  may  be  over- 
looked by  the  dresser.  It  should  therefore  be  a  rule  that 
the  temperature  readings  should  be  entered  in  the  notes,  as 
well  as  placed  upon  the  chart,  in  all  serious  ca«es. 

When  the  notes  record  a  patient's  discharge  the  extent  of 
recoverv  should  always  be  noted,  and  in  the  ca:  e  of  death, 
the  actual  cause  should  be  carefully  stated,  if  it  be  apparent; 
in  those  cases  where  a  post  mortem  examination  is  made,  the 
results  must  be  fully  recorded,  and  the  dresser  should  be 
especiaily  careful  not  to  lose  this  opi)ortunity  of  clearing 
\ip  obscurities,  and  verifying  and  connecting  opinions  formed 
during  the  patient's  lifetime. 
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APPENDIX. 


FORMULARY. 

We  here  give  the  composition  of  the  non-officinal  pre- 
parations which  have  been  mentioned  in  this  book,  with 
other  local  ai)plications,  dressings,  etc.,  which  will  be  found 
useful.  Local  applications  and  hypodermic  injections  alone 
are  here  considered. 

LOTIONS. 

1. — Of  Acttaie  of  Lead* 
The  Liq.  Plumbi  Subac  et.  P.B. 


2. — Of  Acetiife  of  Lead  with  Opium, 
The  above  with  1  gr.  of  extract  of  opium  to  1  oz. 


3.-0/  Jlum, 
4  grs.  of  alum  to  1  oz.  of  water  (or  more). 
3a. — Of  Alum  and  Oak  Bark, 
i  grs.  of  alum  to  1  oz.  of  decoction  of  Oiik  bai*k. 

4. — Of  Boracic  Add. 
The  saturated  solution  of  boracic  acid  in  water* 


5. — Of  Extract  of  Belladonna, 
2  grs.  of  the  extract  to  1  oz.  of  water. 

6 . — Of  Ca  la  mine, 
6  drms.  of  levigated  calamine,  6  drms.  oxide  of  zinc, 
6  drms.  glycerine,  2  ozs.  lime  water  to  12  ozs.  of  water. 


7. — Of  Citrholic  Acid, 
The  glycerine  of  carbolic  acid  diluted  with  wat^r  froift 
1  in  20  to  1  in  60,  or  less. 
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8. — Of  Carbonis  Detergens, 
2  to  4  drms.  of  tine  Liq.  Carbonis  Detergens  (made  by 
digesting  coal  tar  in  a  tincture  of  soap  bark,  Quillaia)  to  12 
^     02.  of  water. 


9.— Of  Chlorate  of  Potash, 
10  grs.  of  chlorate  of  potash  to  1  oz.  of  water. 


I0.~0f  Chloride  of  Zinc. 
1  to  4  grs.  chloride  of  zinc  to  1  oz.  of  water  for  a  stimu- 
lant lotion ;  and  40  grs.  to  1  oz.  of  water  for  washing  over 
operation  wounds  for  purposes  of  asepsis  (is  somewhat 
caustic). 


11. — Of  Chlorinnted  Soda. 
30  Vfl  of  the  Liq.  Sodae  ChlorinataB  (P.B.)  to  1  oz.  of  water. 

12.-0/  Chlonne. 
The  Liq.  Chlori  (P.  B.)  diluted. 


1 3.  — Evaporating  Lcttion. 
1  drm.  spirits  of  wine  and  2  drms.  of  the  solution  of  ace- 
tate of  ammonia  to  1  oz.  of  water. 


14. — Of  Iodine. 
20  to  30  n\  of  the  tincture  of  indinft  to  1  oz.  of  water. 


15. — Of  Nitrate  of  Silver. 
3  to  10  grs.  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  1  oz.  of  water. 

16. — Perchlonde  of  Mercury  (Corrosive  Suhliniate), 

1  part  in  800  of  water  to  1  in  2000. 

n.—Of  Nitiic  Add. 

2  to  4  m  of  the  strong  nitric  acid  to  1  oz.  of  water. 


18. — Of  Permanganate  of  Potash  ( Condi/ s  Fluid). 
12  to  36  m  of  the  liq.  pot.  permang.  (P.B.)  to  1  oz.  of 
water. 


1 9. — litfngerating  Lotion. 
30  grs  of  ammonium  chloride,  1  drm.  diluted  acetic  acid, 
I  drm.  spirits  of  winQ  to  I  oz,  pf  wat^r* 
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20.-0/  Sanifas. 
The  patent  preparation,  as  supplied,  or  dHuted. 

21. — Of  SvJphaU  of  Copper, 
2  to  4  grs.  of  the  sulphate  of  copper  to  1  oz.  of  water. 

22,— Of  Sulphate  of  Iron. 
2  to  6  grs.  of  the  sulphate  of  iron  to  1  oz.  of  water. 


23.-0/  Sulphate  of  Zinc. 
2  to  6  grs.  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc  to  1  oz.  of  water. 


24.— 0/"  Tartrate  of  Inn, 
^  to  1  drra.  tartrate  of  iron  to  1  oz.  of  water. 

25.-0/  Terebene. 
The  p.itent  preparation  of  terebene  diluted* 


OINTMENTS. 


1. — Of  Belladonna, 


1. — (//  Belladonna, 
80  grs.  extract  of  belladonna,  1  drm.  glycerine,  1  oz.  pre- 
pared lard. 


2. — Of  Boracic  Add. 
1  drm.  boracic  acid,  1  oz.  lard. 


3.    -Of  lodiform. 
1  drm.  iodoform,  1  oz.  lard,  or  vaseline. 


4. — Of  Iodoform  ami  Oleate  of  Zinc. 
2  oz.  iodoform,  1  oz.  oxide  zinc,  6  oz.  oleic  acid,  14  oz. 
lard,  or  vaseline.     (The  odour  of  iodoform  is  stated  to  be 
thus  much  diminished.) 

5. — Of  Mercury  and  Belladonna. 
Mercurial  ointment  and  belhulonna  ointment,  equal  parts. 


6.—  Of  Mermry  and  Camphor  (Swtts's  pressing). 
1  oz.  mercurial  ointment,  20  grs.  camphor. 


7. — Of  Nitrate  of  Mercury,  diluted. 
The  P.  6.  ointment  and  lard,  or  vaseline,  equal  parts. 
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8. — Of  Oleate  of  Mercury  (20  per  cent)*. 
2  drms.  peroxide  of  mercuiy,  10  drms.  oleic  acid.     (Re- 
quires   frequent   trituration    for  24   hours   for  thorough 

preparation.)  

9. — Of  Petroleum, 
120  grs.  paraffin,  1  oz.  vaseline. 


LINIMENTS,  Etc. 


1. — Of  Belladonna  and  Chloroform, 
(l.)  Equal  parts  of  the  two  P.B.  liniments. 
(2.)  6  drms.  liniment  of  belladonna,  2  drms.  chloroform, 
1  oz.  compound  camphor  liniment,  P.B. 

2. — Of  Can'iin  Oil  (Linwunium  Calris), 
Equal  parts  of  lime  water  and  linseed,  or  olive  oil. 

3.— Of  Iodide  of  Pvtusk 
1  drm.  iodide  of  potash,  2  drms.  Liq.  ammon.  fortior,  2 
oz.  soap  liniment. 

4. — Of  Iodoform, 

(1.)  A  saturated  ethereal  solution  (1  in  7),  is  used  for 
painting  on  sores,  etc.,  the  drug  being  left  as  a  pellicle,  by 
evaporation. 

(2.)  Is  also  easily  mixable  with  glycerine,  and  may  thus 
be  conveniently  used  in  proportion  of  10  grs.  iodoform  to 
1  oz.  of  glycerine. 

(3.)    1^  drms.  iodoform,  1  oz.  oil  of  Eucalyptus,  5  oz. 

olive  oil.  

5. — Of  Lead  and  Olive  Oil. 

J  oz.  Liq.  riumbi  Acetatis,  3^  oz.  olive  oiL 


6. — Of  the  Sub-Acdak  of  Lead, 
A  patent  preparation  (see  page  277). 


CAUSTICS,  t 


1. — Arseriious  Acid. 
2(/  grs.  arsenious  acid,  1  oz.  lard,  or  vaseline. 


*  The  10  p.c.  oleate  is  a  liquid — a  lini'iieiit;  the  15  p.c.  is  senij. 
solid. 

t  Fpr  other  caustics,  see  chap.  V, 
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2. — Ciiustic  Potash  and  Lime. 
Equal  {Kirts  of  |K)tash  and  quicklime,  with  water  ($.s.) ; 
is  then  niuuldcd  into  sticks. 


3. — Xitric  Add, 
The  strong  acid  is  u^d.     Should  be  applied  with  a 
splinter  of  wood,  or  with  a  brush  made  of  glass  hairs, 

4.—  Sulphuric  Acid  (liicord's  Paste), 
Strongest  sulphuric  acid  and  willow  charcoal,  sufficient 
of  each  to  make  a  paste. 

5. — Zinc  Chloiide. 
The  chloride  in  fine  j)owder  may  be  rubbed  up  with 
whcivtcn  Hour  in  the  [)r(*[)()rti()ns  of  1  to  1,  or  §  to  1,  or  ^ 
to   1,  forming  a  paste    by  deliciuescence.      All   solutions 
stronger  than  10  p.c.  are  caustic  in  various  degrees. 

6. — Ethnhitp  of  S(Hlium. 
Is  prepared  according  to  Dr.  Kit- hard  son's  formula;  is 
applied  with  a  glass  rod  or  splinter  of  wood. 


DUSTING   POWDERS. 


1. — Of  Calomel  and  Zinc  Oxide, 
\  oz.  of  calomel)  \  oz.  zinc  oxide ;  or  the  same  with  the 
addition  of  1  oz.  of  starch. 


2. — Of  Fuller's  Earthy  otherwise  Puliis  Terra  Cimolioe. 


3. — Of  Iodoform, 


4. — Of  Lnhfoi-m  and  Calamine. 
Eriual  parts  of  each  in  powder. 

5.—  Of  Smin  and  Verdigris. 
Equal  parts  of  each  in  powder. 


SUPPOSITORIES. 


1. — Of  Galls  and  Opium. 
3  grs.  powdered  galls,  1  gr.  opium,  to  20  grs.  oil  of  the<>- 
bronia. 
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2. — Of  Iodoform. 
\\  grs.  iodoform,  15  grs.  oil  of  theobroma. 

3. — Of  Opium. 
10  to  12  grs.  of  the  compoimd  soap  pill  (P.B.), 


HYPODERMIC    INJECTIONS. 


1. — Of  Acetate  of  Morphia, 
The  P.B.  solution  for  injection  contains  1  gr.  in  10  r\ 
(altered  to  this  strength  in  the  last  edition),  but  provided 
that  the  solution  be  kept  perfectly  neutral,  a  solution  of  1 
gr.  in  6  n\  will  often  be  found  more  convenient,  especially 
if  large  doses  are  required.  It  may  be  thus  prepared :  To 
352  grs.  of  hydrochlorate  of  morphia  dissolved  in  8  oz. 
distilled  water,  with  heat,  add-  i\  drms.  liq.  ammoniae,  or 
sufficient  quantity  to  produce  slight  alkalinity.  When  cool, 
wash  the  precipitated  morphia  by  decantation,  and  on  a 
filter,  till  free  from  chlorides.  Drain  well  and  dissolve  in 
IJ  drms.  distilled  water,  warmed,  and  150  n\  acetic  acid, 
or  sufficient  to  produce  slight  acidity.  Make  up  to  4  oz. 
with  distilled  water,  and  filter.* 


2. — Of  Morphia  and  Atropia, 
To  the  above  add  A  to  ^  gr.  of  atropia. 

3. — Of  Apomorphla. 
2  p.c.  hydrochlorate  of  apomorphia  dissolved  in  water. 

Dose  :    5  m  =  A  gr.         

4. — Of  Carbolic  Acid. 
The  pure  acid  with  5  p.c:  of  water  (see  p.  280). 

6. — Of  Ergotine, 
15  grs.  ergotine,  15  tt[  glycerine,  1  oz.  water,  and  1  p.c. 
pure  carbolic  acid. 
Dose :  lto4n\s^tol  grain  ergotine. 

6.-0/  Eih^, 
10  to  20  Tl\  pure  ether,  or  of  ether  with  equal  parts  of 
pure  alcohol  or  brandy.     (Page  358). 

•  Morphia  injections  keep  better  if  1  p.c.  of  pure  carbolic  acid 
be  added,  and  if  the  solution  be  made  up  with  25  p.c.  of  glycerine 
in  place  of  so  much  water,  clogging  of  the  needle  by  evaporation 
will  be  greatly  prevented. 
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7. — Of  PUocaqnne. 
A  1  in  20  Bolntion  of  the  nitrate  may  be  used  in  doses  of 
A  to  4  gr.,  Le^  1  to  5  n^. 

8.-0/  Pn-^hhmd€  of  Mfrairy. 
The  perchlonMe  of  menury  in  aqueous  solution,  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  ;j:]ycenne,  may  be  injected  suljcutaaeoos- 
ly,  or  intra-muficularly,  in  d<jses  of  iV  to  i  gr. 


EXEMATA. 


1. — Of  Br'noly  frfstoraUve), 
1  oz.  brandy,  3  oz.  strong  beef  tea. 

Note. — For  the  purpose  of  nutrition  variouB  forms  of 
pcjitonised  fluids  are  now  largely  used  as  enemata. 

2.-0/  Olivf  OU, 
4  oz.  olive  oil,  15  oz.  de^^oction  of  barley  (or  the  oil  may 
be  used  by  itself).     (See  piige  355.) 

1  oz.  soft  soap  to  20  oz.  of  hot  water. 


4. — Of  Starch  and  Ojnum. 
20  n\  lan<lanuni  or  l>*ittley  (Liq.  Opii  Sedativus).     20 
oz.  mucilage  of  starch. 


5. — Of  Turpentine. 
\  oz.  oil  of  turpentine,  1  oz.  castor  oil,  yolk  of  1  egg 
Infusion  of  linseed  to  20  oz. 


FOMENTATIONS. 


1. — Of  Belladonna, 
1  drm.  extract  of  belladaniia,  20  oz.  (or  less)  of  water. 


2. — Of  P"ppn  Ifrads. 
1  to  3  0Z8.  of  the  dried  poppy  heads,  sliced,  without  seeds, 
20  to  40  oz.  of  water.     Boil  20  minutes,  and  strain. 


3. — Of  Turpfntin-e  (The  Turpentine  Stupe). 
Flannel  soaked  in  boiling  water,  and  wrung  dry  as  quickly 
as  possible  with  wringing  sticks,  then  sprinkled  with  from 
30  m  to  2  drms.  of  oil  of  turpentine.     (See  page  544.) 
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SPRAYS,  Era. 

1, — Lo&otu  of  BoTode  Add,  ChUnnaied  Soda,  etc 
Can  be  used  in  the  fonn  of  sprays,  especially  for  ulcera- 
tions about  the  mouth  and  throat,  or  for  dressing  foul 
wounds,  etc. 

2.-0/  Carbolic  Add. 
The  1  in  20  solution  of  carbolic  acid  is  generally  used, 
but  for  directions  for  this  and  other  antiseptic  dressings, 
see  page  239. 

S.—The  Ether  Spray  for  Local  Aneestkeda. 
Ether  purus  P.B.  may  be  used,  or  anhydrous  ether,  or  a 
yet  cheaper  form,  the  "Antesthetic  Ether." 

i. — Of  Sulphurous  Add, 
6  ni_  sulphurous  acid  to  1  oz.  water. 

5.~0f  Tannic  Acid. 
6  to  20  grs.  tannic  acid  to  1  oz.  water. 

6.— Mercurial  Vap<mr  Bath. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Henry  Lee's  description   of   his 

mercurial  vapour  bath : — "  It  consists  of  a  kind  of  tin  case, 

containing  a  spirit  lamp  (Fig.  235).     In  the  centre,  imme- 


FiG.  235.— Slercurial  Lamp. 
diately  over  the  wick  of  the  lamp,  is  a  small  circular  tin 
plate,  upon  which  the  mercurial  powder  is  placed.  Around 
this  is  a  circular  depression,  which  is  hiilf  filled  with  boiling 
water.  The  patient  places  this  on  the  pround,  and  sits  over 
it,  or  near  it,  on  a  small  cane  stool,  lie  is  then  enveloped, 
lamp  and  all,  in  a  circular  cloak.  When  a  cloak  cannot  be 
procured,  a  double  blanket  answers  the  purpose  very  well. 
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Arthritis,  eujuto 457 

—  suppurative    . .         . .        458,  459 
Artificial  respiration     . .  870 

—  tendon  836 

Aspirating  apparatus,  Bigelow's      44 
Aspiration  of   bladder,  by  the 

rectum      . .         . .         . .     482 

—  of  bladder  over  pubes  342,  481 
Aspirators            . .         . .         . .     445 

Asphyxia 369 

—  from  drowning  . .         . .     369 

—  from  foreign  bodies  in  larynx    377 

—  from  foreign  bodies  in  oesoph- 

agus            875 

—  irom  gas  poisoning  . .         • .  374 
Atheroma..         ..         ..         ..  27 

Atropine,  antidote  to  morphiA  384 

—  antidote  to  muscarin          . .  393 

Aural  polypi        440 

Auto-transfusion            ..         ..  56 

Aveling'g  method  of  transfusion  57 

Avulsion  of  nails            . .         . .  524 

Axillary  artery,  compression  of  12 


Back,  triangular  bandage  for  . .  77 
Bandages             ..         ..           74-101 

—  breast 98 

~  chest 97 

—  common  roller         . .         . .  84 

—  cotton  net      . .         . .         . .  83 

—  domette          83 

—  double-headed          . .         . .  94 

—  double-headed  spinil           . .  86 

—  double  spiral             . .         . .  95 

T 99 

for  ear 101 

for  lips           . .         . .  101 

for  nose          . .         . .  101 

for  perina^iim           ..  99 

—  effects  of,  on  skin  and  cir- 

culation   . .         . .         . .  76 

—  elastic            104 

Ewen'g 104 

Martin's 104 

woven 104 

—  for  finger       91 

—  flannel            83 

—  four-tailed  jaw         ..         ..  96 

—  gluteal           81 

—  for  groin         82 

—  for  shoulder 90 

—  gum  and  chalk         . .         . .  139 
"~  neaci    ••         ••         ••       ••■  Vs 
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Bandages,  heel 88 

—  knee 119,  120 

—  knotted,  for  head     . .  96 

—  Martin's  for  ulcerated  legs . .  266 

—  paraffin           140 

—  perineal  . .         . .  81,  100 

—  plaster  of  Paris        •  •         . .  137 
for  "  jacket "       . .         . .  311 

—  roller 64 

inelastic 84 

reversing  . .         . .  84,  85 

recurrent 93 

—  St.  Andrew's  cross   . .         . .  100 

—  semi-elastic 83 

—  silicate           189 

^  silk  net          88 

—  simple  spiral             . .         • .  84 

—  single  T         99 

—  spica 89 

—  starch  . .         • .         . .         . .  140 

—  stearine          ..         ..         ..  140 

—  for  stump,  roller       . .         . .  93 

—  for  stump,  triangular          .  •  80 

—  suspensory     . .         . .         • .  105 

—  triangular 75 

for  back 77 

chest 77 

cravat . .         75 

elbow 80 

foot 80 

gluteal            . .         . .  81 

hand 80 

head 77 

knee 79 

sling 75 

—  —  —  shoulder         ..         ••  78 

—  —  —  scrotum          . .         . .  82 

—  twiRtcd  for  head       ..         ..  96 

Bandy  legs           327 

Barnes'  bag         43 

Basilic  vein,  blood  letting  from  527 

Bavarian  splints . .         • .         . .  138 

Bed  sores             . .         . .         . .  282 

from  fracture  of  spine  . .  185 

in  hip  disease      . .         •  •  305 

Belladonna  poisoning    . .         •  •  886 

Belloc's  sound     . .         . .         •  •  36 

Belts,  abdominal            ..         ..  105 

Bichloride  of  methylene           . .  415 

Bigclow*8  aspirating  apparatus  44 

Black  eye 263 

Blackwash           272 

Bladder,  aspiration  of  over  the 

pubes        481 

—  blood-clots  in                       . .  44 

—  exploration  of,  for  stone     . .  479 
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PAGE 

Bladder,  hamoirliage  into      . .  43 

—  rapture  of 848 

—  washing  out  the       ••         ..  488 

—  —  Ultzman's  method        . .  484 

—  washing  out  by  syphon      . .  484 

Bleeders 60 

^  constitationAl  treatment  for  62 

—  ulcers  in         62 

Bleeding  from  jugular  vein     . .  628 

median  basilic  vein       •  •  627 

Blisters 631 

Boils         280 

Boraoioaoid       248 

—  ointment       . .         . .         . .  248 

Boroglyoeride 248 

Bougies 470 

^Lister's          472 

—  oesophageal 489 

—  rectal,  passage  of                . .  486 

Bowed  legs          827 

Brachial  artery,  compression  of  12 

Breast  bandage 98 

Brodie's  catheters         . .         •  •  471 

^  fistula  probe 617 

Bruised  wounds 260 

Bruises 261 

Bryant's   splint   for   hip-joint 

disease 29G 

Bryant's  splints  . .  126, 191,  296 

Bubo,  virulent 276 

Buboes 464 

Bulb  of  corpus  spongiosum. 

haemorrhage  from          . .  44 

Bull-dog  forceps  for  compression  26 

Bullets,  extraction  of    •  •         • .  269 

Bums  and  scalds           .  •         •  •  284 

Bursee,  incision  of         . .         •  •  460 

—  patellaBt  suppuration  of      , .  453 

—  —  enluged 459 


Oabs  for  conveyance     ••        ..  163 

Calculus,  impacted  . .  • .  844 
Canalised  vessels   a   cause    of 

hemorrhage                  ..  81 

Cancrumoris 279 

Capeline  bandage          . .         •  •  94 

Carbolic  acid 62 

poisoning  . .                   '. .  890 

Carbonates  of  the  alkalies  as 

poisons 892 

Carbuncles          280 

Caries,  cervical 819 

OarronoU           286 
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Oarr's  splint  for  Oolles'  fracture  183 
Carte's  tourniquet  . .  . .  20 
Cartilage,  loose,  of  knee  . .  220 
Case  taking,  surgical  . .  . .  646 
-^  -r-  main  points  to  be  noted  646 
points  to  be  noted  in  cer- 
tain kinds  of  operations  647 
scheme  or  plan  for  re- 
cording ..  ••  646 
Catgut  ligatures 24 

—  sutures          228 

Catheters .  •  470 

—  breaking  In  urethra. .         .  •  481 

—  Brodie's         471 

—  double-channelled  for  syring- 
ing the  bladder  .  •         • .  483 

—  cleamng         476 

—  Eustachian 438 

—  flexible           472 

—  flexible,  passage  of  . .         • .  480 

—  india-rubbei 474 

—  Jacque's         474 

—  olivary           478 

—  passage  of 474 

—  preparation  of          ..         ..  476 

—  prostatic        ..         ..        343,  471 
passing 479 

—  silver 471 

—  tying  in          477 

Caustic  alkalies,  as  poisons     .  •  392 

Caustics 63,  651 

—  listof 60 

Cautery,  actual  •  •         .  •         66,  632 
for  bleeders         . .         . .  62 

—  clamp  for  internal  piles      .  •  613 

—  galvanic         67 

—  irons    ..         ..         ..         ..  66 

—  Pacquelin's 68 

CelluUtis 278 

Cervical  abscesses         . .         . .  448 

—  caries 819 

Charpie,  styptic,  for  bleeders  . .  61 

Chest,  aspiration  of       . .         . .  461 

—  strapping  for 171 

—  triangular  bandage  for       •  •  77 
Chloral  poisoning          . .         .  •  387 

Chloride  of  zinc 64 

Chloroform,  administration  of  400 

—  versus  ether 398 

Chromic  acid 63 

Chronio  abscesses          . .         . .  446 

Cinchona  bark 46 

Circumcision 619 

Clamp  for  piles 614 

Clavicle,  fracture  of      • .        146,  164 

—  —  Sayxe's  treatment         . .  168 
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Jackets,  poroplastio       ••         ..     815 

application  of      . .         . .     816 

Jacque's  oatheters         .  •         . .     474 
Jaw,  fracture  of  lower  . .        146,  160 

—  fracture  of  upper      . .        159,  164 
JointB,  effuflion  into      ..         ..     457 

—  wounds  of 255 

Jugular  yap,  bleeding  from     . .     528 
Junker's  inhaler  . .     416 

Jury  masts  819 

— .  —  Air.  Fumeaux  Jordan's. .     822 


K 

Kanoaroo's  tendon,  for  ligatures  24 

Kerosine  a  poison                      . .  883 

Kettle-holder  splinting  . .  . .  128 
Key  for  compressing  subclavian 

artery        11 

Knee,  fracture  near       . .         • .  150 

—  housemaid's   . .         . .         . .  459 

Knee- joint,  aspiration  of          . .  459 

^ in  fracture  of  patella  200 

—  effusion  of  blood  into           • .  458 

—  incision  of      . .          . .          . .  459 

—  sprains  of        . .          .  •          . .  219 

—  strapping  for 119 

—  trianf(ular  bandage  for  . .  79 
Knife,  tenotomy  . .  . ,  605 
Knots       101 


rjARTNGKAL  forcops        •  •         . .  876 

Laryngotomy       . .          . .          . .  492 

Larynx,  foreign  bodies  in         . .  877 

—  scalds  of         291 

Laudanum  as  poison     . .         . .  883 

Lead,  acetate  of,  a  hscmostatic  71 

Leather  splints 180 

for  knee    . .         . .         . .  131 

Leeches    . .          . .          . .          . .  531 

Leg,  fracture  of  . .         . .        150,  205 

Lever,  Davy's      . .         . .         , .  16 

Ligature  of  arteries       . .         . .  21-28 

—  catgut  . .         . .         . .         •  •  24 

—  materials  for  . .         . .         . .  23 

—  of  arteries  by  filo-pressure  . .  22 

with  forcc]>s   . .          , .  22 

with  tenaculum        ..  24 

—  of  n:e\a             . .          . ,          . .  610 

—  preparation  of           . .          , .  24 

—  silk 23,  24 

liiniments           «f         tt         f«  551 


•  • 


Lint   for   plugging   bleeding 

wound 
Lips,  double  T  bandage  for 
Listerian  dressings 

for  compound  fractures 

Lister's  tourniquet 

—  bougies  ..         •• 

Listen's  cplint     .  • 

Lonsdale's  splints 

Loose  cartilage  in  knee-joint  . . 

Lordosis    . .         . .         . .         •  • 

Lotions     . .         . .         . .         . . 

Luer's  forceps 

Lung,  injured  by  broken  rib    . . 

Lungs,  congested  in  spinal  in- 
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4 
101 
240 
216 
21 
472 
189 
161 
220 
299 
648 
260 
172 

185 


M 


Macewen's  splints        •  •         •  •  197 

Mclntyre's  splint           . .          . .  127 

Mackenzie's  cannula  forceps   . .  879 

—  tonsiilotome  ..         ..         ..  608 

Macleod's  splint  for  CoUes'  frsbc- 

ture           182 

Mal;;aigne's  hooks  . .  . .  204 
Malignant  growths,  hsamorrhage 

from          ..         ••         .•  46 

Malingering,  epileptic  . .         . .  867 

Mammary  abscesses  . .  . .  450 
Manson's  method    of    opening 

abscesses  . .         . .         . .  462 

Marshal  Hall's  method  of  treat- 
ing the  apparently  drowned  372 
Martin's  clastic  bandage   56,  104,  266 
Mathieu's  forceps           . .         . .  879 

—  guillotine        508 

Matico       . .         . .         . .  60 

Measurements   for  elastic  sup- 
ports            106 

—  for  trusses       . .         . .         . .  116 

Median  basilic  vein,  blood-let- 
ting from 627 

Menorrhagia,  digitalis  for        . .  73 

Alercurial  vapour  bath  . .         . .  665 

Metacarpal  bones,  fracture  of  . .  184 

Methylene            . .         . .         . .  416 

Mineral  acid  poisoning  . .         . .  889 

—  oil,  poisoning  by  . .  . .  388 
Minor  amputations  . .  . .  506 
Morphia  as  haemostatic            . .  72 

—  poisoning        388 

Moulded  splints  . .         . .  130  142 

Mucous  tubercviles         ..          ..  522 

Muscarin  poisoning?        ..          ..  393 

Mushroom  poisoning     . ,         , ,  399 
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from 


N 

Njbvi,  cutaneous 

—  electrolysis  for 

—  ligature  of 

—  perchloride  of  iron  for 

—  subcutaneous 
Nails,  avulsion  of 

—  ingrown  . .         •  • 
Nasal  douche 

—  bones,  fracture  of     . . 

—  cartilages,  displacement  of 

—  truss,  Adams's 
Needles,    extraction    of, 

hand,  etc. . . 

—  Dr.  Hagedom's  holder 

—  tubular 
Nelaton's  splint  . . 

—  treatment  of  syncope 
Neville's  splint   . . 
Nitrate  of  silver  . . 
Nitric  acid 

poisoning  . . 

Nitro-benzol  as  poison  . . 
Nitrous-oxide  gas 
Noma        . .         . .         •  • 
Nose,  bleeding  from 

recurrent,  digitalis  for 

— *  broken . . 

—  double  T  bandage  for 

—  foreign  bodies  in 
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509 
511 
510 
511 
510 
524 
523 
35 
159 
159 
159 


•  • 


..     606 

..     226 

..     225 

..     181 

860,  405 

126,  209 

63 

64 

389 

387 

407 

279 

33 

73 

159 

101 

607 


Oak  bark  decoction       .  •         •  •  40 

Occipital  artery,  compression  of  8 

haemorrhage  from           . .  8 

(Esophageal  bougies      . .         . .  489 

CEsophagus,  foreign  body  in    . .  375 

Oil  of  turpentine            . .         •  •  61 

Ointment,  boracio          . .         .  •  248 

Ointments            . .         . .         .  •  550 

Olecranon,  fracture  of  . .         . .  179 

Olivary  catheters            . .         . .  473 

Onychia,  removal  of  nail  for    . .  624 
Operation,  preparation  of  patient 

lor  ••         •«         ••         ••  ooO 

—  action  of  bladder  after        . .  537 

—  best  time  for  . .         . .         . .  538 

-»  cleansing  of  skin  before      . .  536 

—  clothing  of  patient  during  . .  536 

—  condition  of  bowels  after    . .  588 

—  importance    of    good    niglit 

after          537 

—  preparation  of  instruments, 

sponges,  etc.,  before       •  •  536 

^F-  Yomitin^  after          , ,         , ,  537 
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Operation,  warmth  during 

.     636 

—  watching  patient  after 

.     687 

Opium  after  hsemorrhage 

.       72 

—  a  haemostatic 

.       72 

—  as  styptic  for  bladder 

44 

—  for  bleeders 

.       63 

—  for  neuralgic  ulcers  . . 

.     269 

—  poisomng 

.     888 

Otoscope 

.     482 

Oxalic  acid  poisoning    •  • 

.     890 

Pacqukun's  cautery     ..         ••  68 

Palmar  arch,  bleeding  from    . .  90 

Patella,  fracture  of       . .        160,  199 

Paracentesis  abdominis          ■ . .  468 

—  thoracis           . .         . .         . .  461 

Paraphimosis 520 

Patients,    preparation    of,    for 

anaesthetics         ..         ..  397 

Patterns  for  splints  .  •  . .  132 
Pelvis,  fracture  of  ••  149,187 
Perchloride  of  iron        . .            62,  71 

for  bleeders    . .         .  •  52 

—  for  noBvi          . .         . .  6]  1 

Perineal  bandage  . .  81,  100 
Perineum,   double   T   bandoige 

for 99 

Periostitis,  acute      '     . .         . .  452 

Petersen's  bag 43 

Petit's  tourniquet          •  •         • .  18 

Phagedaena,  sloughing  ..          45,  278 

Pharynx,  foreign  bodies  in       . .  876 

—  scalds  of         . .         ....  291 

Phlc  gmonous  erysipelas           . .  278 

Phosphorous  poisoning             . .  891 

Phimosis  . .         . .         . .         .  •  619 

—  cause  of  retention  . .  . .  344 
Piles  connected  with  fihsure  of 

amus          616 

—  bleeding  from            . .         . .  40 

—  crushing  of     .  •         . .         . .  514 

—  external          ••         ..         ..  512 

—  internal          ..         ..         ..  512 

—  Whitehead's  operation  for  . .  616 
Pilocarpine,    smtagoniBtic    to 

atropia 386 

Pins,  hare-lip      . .         •  •          52,  227 

Piper  angustifolium       . .         . .  60 

Plaster,  adhesive  (see  Strapping)  117 

—  Ewon's            122 

—  iodine 122 

—  medicated      ..         .,         ..  121 

—  of  Paris           137 

splints            , ,         M  137 
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461 
43 

4 
86 


Pleurisy,  paracentesig  for 
Plug,  "petticoatod" 
Plugging  .. 

—  materials  for  .  • 

—  nostril 
Pneumonia  caused  by 

rhage 
Poisoning,  alcoholio 

—  antimony 

—  apomorphia  for 

—  arsenical 
-—  belladonna     •• 

—  carbolic  acid  . . 

—  chloral 

—  corrosive  sublimate 

—  ether    . . 

—  from  antiseptics 

—  gas 

—  hydrochloric  acid 

—  mineral  acid  . . 

—  muscarin 

—  mushroom 

—  nitric  eu^id 

—  opium  . . 

—  oxalic  acid 

—  phosphorous  . . 

—  prussio  acid    . . 

—  shell-fish 

—  strychnia 

—  sulphuric  acid 
I'oisonous  foods  . . 
Poisons 

—  irritant  and  corrosive 
Politzer's  bag 
Polypi,  aural 

—  nasal,  removal  of 

—  simulated   by  thickening  of 

nasal  mucous  membrane 
Popliteal  artery,  compression  of 
Posterior  tibial  artery,  compres- 
sion of       . .         • . 
Poroplastic  felt  •• 

—  jacket  . .         ••         •• 
Potash,  caustic   ..         ..         •« 
Potassa  f  usa        .  • 
Pott's  fracture     ..         ..        151,212 

Dupuytren's,  splint  for  . .     214 

Poultices 23G,  540 

—  of  bran  543 

—  of  bread  . .         . .         • .     512 

—  of  charcoal     .,  ..  ..     5-12 


..  173 

..  381 

..  391 

..  384 

. .  391 

..  386 

..  62 

..  387 

..  391 

. .  383 

. .  588 

..  374 

. .  389 

. .  389 

..  393 

..  393 

..  64 

..  383 

..  390 

..  391 

..  386 

. .  392 

..  385 

..  389 

..  392 
881-393 

. .  387 

. .  4:iG 

..  440 

..  508 
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16 

16 

135 

315 

63 

60 


of  liiisoed  meal 
materials  for  . . 
of  mustard  and  tli'i:r 
of  oatmeal 
Qf  starch 
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510 
540 
5t2 
542 
543 
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Poultices,  of  starch  and  iodine  548 

—  of  yeast          543 

Powders,  dusting           •  •         . .  552 

Psoas  abscess 452 

Preparation  of  patient  for  oper- 
ation        . .         . .         . .  535 

Prepuce,  slitting  up  in  adults  . .  520 

Probang    . .         . .         . .         . .  875 

Probe,  Nelaton's 260 

—  Sayre's  vertebrated  .  •         . .  260 

Prolapsus  ani 516 

plug,  for 517 

Prostate,  enlarged         . .         . .  342 

Prostatic  catheters        .  •        843,  471 

Prussic  acid  poisoning  .  •         . .  386 

Pulley  and  wei'^ht         ..         ..  192 

Pus,  detection  of             . .         . .  444 

—  in  joints          . .         . .         . ,  458 

—  in  neck           258 


Quinsy 


•  • 


..     449 


of,  at  insertion 


Radial  artery,  compression  of 
lladius  fracture 

of  pronator  teres. . 
Kectal  bougies,  passage  of 
Rectum,  haRmorrha<)fe  from 

—  passage  of    lon<^  tube   into, 

for  administration  of  one- 
mata 

—  stricture  of     . . 

—  8nr«,Mcal  regions  of 

—  ulceration  of  . . 

in  dysentery 

Uoef-knot . . 

Respiration,  artificial,  m   syn- 
cope 

Retention  of  urine 


13 

180 

485 

39 


485 

485 

42 

41 

41 

102 

56 
340 

after  operations       345,  537 

from  on  1  a r;^ad  prostate    342 

from  fractured  pelvis       187 

from  fractured  spine       185 

— hysterical       . .         . .     345 

from  impacted  calculus  344 

from  phimosis  . .     344 

from  spasm    . .         . .     341 

from  stricture  . .     341 

Ketro-pharv'ngeal  abscesses     ..     449 
Uhoophore  . .  . .         . .       67 

Hi  bs,  f ractu  re  of . .  . .         148,  1 70 

Rickety  le-^s         327 

}{oller  batida'^^^  (see  "  Bandage")     84 
loose's  tampon     . ,         ,  •         « •       43 
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Bupture  of  bladder 

f  rsonum 

urethra,  iraumatio 

Buspini's  styptic 


•  • 


PAGE 
318 

29 

345 

62 


8al  alembroth 247 

Salicylic  wool 247 

Salmon's  truss 108 

Savre's  treatment  of  fractured 

clavicle     ..         ..         ..  168 

—  vertebrated  probe  . .  . .  260 
Scalds 284 

—  of  larynx        291 

—  of  pharynx     ..         ,.         ..  291 
Scalp  wounds      ..         ..          29,  2"i2 

Scapula,  fracture  of       . .         . .  174 

Scarificator          . .         . .         . .  530 

Scarpa's  shoe       . .         . .         . .  833 

Scoop  for  scraping  sinuses        . .  518 

Scott's  dressing  . .          . .          . .  122 

Scrotal  bandage  . .         . .          82,  105 

—  truss Ill 

Scurvy 53 

Sebaceous  cysts  . .         . .         . .  509 

Sedan  chair  for  transport         . .  151 

Septum  of  nose,  injury  to         . .  159 

Serous  cavities,  evacuation  of . .  46 1 

—  efTusion  into  cellular  tissue  4G-i 
S^rrcfine,  compression  by  , .  25 
Sholl-fish  poisoning  .  •  • .  392 
Shock        356 

—  from  bums 284 

—  from  haemorrhage     . .         . .  359 

—  from  injury  without  haemor- 

rhage           356 

Shoulder,  fracture  near            . .  147 

—  triangular  bandage  for  . .  78 
Sievoking's  splint  for  hip-joint 

disease      . .          . .          . .  298 

Signorini's  tourniquet    . .          . .  20 

Silicate  of  soda  bandage           . .  139 

Silk  ligjitures 24 

—  net  bandage  . .          . .          . .  83 

Silver  catheters  . .          . .          . .  471 

Sinuses,  scoop  for  scraping      . .  518 

Skey's  tourniquet           . .         . .  20 

Skin  grafting 287 

Skull,  fracture  of            . .         . .  158 

—  necrosis  of      . .          . .          . .  253 

Sling,  triangular  bandage  for  . .  76 

Sloughing  from  ice  bags           . .  264 

—  phagcdaena  . .  . .  45,  278 
Sloughs,  cause  of  hsemorrhage  50,  276 
Soda  a0  f^  caustio           ,.         ,.  09 


Sounding  for  stone 

Sounds 

Southey's  trocar 

Spanish  windlass 

Spencer  Wells'  forceps 

Sphincters  of  anus,  division  of 

Spica,  double 
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479 

471 

464 

18 

25 

42 

90 

91 

89 

90 

91 

807 

149, 184 

833 


—  of  great  toe    . . 

—  of  groin  .  • 

—  of  shoulder     . . 

—  of  thumb 

Spinal  cases,  tbe  jacket  for 
Spine,  fracture  of 
Splint,  Adam's    .  • 

—  flexible            127 

—  leather           180 

for  knee    . .         . .         . .  131 

—  Listen's          . .         . .         . .  189 

—  long,  application  of  . .         . .  192 

—  Lonsdale's      . .         . .         . .  161 

—  Macewen's      . .         . .         . .  197 

—  Macleod's  for  Colles'  fracture  182 

—  Mclntyre's 127 

—  moulded         130-142 

for  lower  jaw       . .         . .  160 

—  natural           123 

—  N61aton'8        181 

—  Neville's  back           ..        126,  209 

—  padding  for    . .         . .         . .  128 

—  patterns  for    . .         . .         . .  182 

—  Plaster  of  Paris         . .         . .  187 

—  poroplastic  felt  f or    . .         . .  185 

—  rigid 124 

—  Sieveking's 199 

—  St.  Andrew's  Cross  . .         . .  297 

—  Thomas's        300 

double       ..         ..         ..  802 

—  trap-doors  in  . .         . .         . .  141 

—  wooden            ..          ..         ..  124 

Splinting,  kettle-holder..         ..  128 

Splints 123-142 

—  angular           ..          ..         ..  124 

—  attachment  of           . .         . .  129 

—  -  Bavarian        . .         . .         . .  188 


Bryant  s 


cap  (metal)  for  lower  jaw 

Carr's,  for  Colics'  fracture 

Cline's.. 

coverings  for  . . 

Croft's  plaster 

Dupuytren's,  for  Pott's  frac- 
ture 

Ferguson's  long 

for  elbow 

for  fracture  of  humerus  near 
elbow       . , 


125,  199,  297 


•  t 


162 
183 
128,  20C 
128 
207 


214 
189 
125 

178 


1 » 
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Splints  for  talipes  • .         . .     332 

—  Gordon's,  for  Colles'  fracture    188 

—  Guillery'B  flexible     . .         . .     127 

—  gutta-percha,  for 

—  improvised     .. 

—  interdental     •• 

—  interrupted    •• 

—  iron 
Sponge  for  plugging  anus 

—  for  plugging  bleeding  wound 

—  grafting 
Sprains      . .  .  • 

—  galvanism  for 
Spray  producer  . . 
Sprays,  etc. 
St.  Andrew's  Gross 

bandage    . . 

splint 

Staffordshire  knot 
Starch  bandage  . . 
Stearine  bandage 
Stemmn,  fracture  of 
Stirrup  and  weight 

for  hip  disease 

Stomach,  foreign  bodies  in 

—  pump,  use  of  . . 

—  washing  out  . . 
Stone,  sounding  for 
Strangulated  hernia 
Strapping 

—  accurate  adjustment  of 

—  closure  of  wounds  by 

—  for  ankle 


—  for  breast 

—  for  chest         . .         . . 

—  dangers  of 

—  for  lingers 

—  for  knee 

—  for  testicle 

—  for  wrist 

—  isinglass 

—  on  leather 

—  on  linen 
^  on  rubber 

—  precaution  in  using  .  • 

—  ulcers  . . 
Stricture  of  rectum 

urethra 

Stump,  hsBmorrhage  from 

—  bandage  for    . . 

—  triangular  bandiv^^o  for 
Strychnia  poisoning 
Styptics    . . 

—  charpio  •• 

—  for  bleeders    . . 

—  opium  and  cinchona  bark  as      46 


185 

123,  144 

162 

125 

126 

43 

4 

289 

217 

219 

241 

555 

297 

100 

297 

1C3 

140 

140 

170 

191,  192 

294 

377 

486 

487 

479 

351 

117 

118 

118 

120 

120 

171 

117 

119 

119 

120 

119 

117 

117 

117 

117 

168 

2f)G 

485 

341,  475 

50 

93 

80 

885 

59 

51 

61 
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Subclavian  artery,  compression 

Suffocation  (see  Asphyxia) 
Sulphate  of  copper 

iron 

Sulphuric    acid,   for    Ckrrest    of 

hemorrhage 

poisoning  . .         .  • 

Superficial  femoral  ariezy,  oom 

pression  of 

—  temporal  artery,  compression 

wA       «  •  •  •  •  • 

Suppositories 
Suppository  of  morphia 
Surgical  case  taking 

—  dressings 
Sutures,  deep 

—  superficial 
Sylvester's  method  of  treating 

the  apparently  drowned       370 
Syncope 359 

—  from  extreme  haemorrhage, 

etc.  . .         . .  55,  359 

—  from    administration    of 

chloroform 

—  from  internal  haeniorrhaee 
Synovitis  . . 

Syphilitic  sores   . .         .  • 
Syringe,  hypodennic 
Syringing  the  ear  •  • 


10 

369 

61 

61 

78 
889 

15 


8 
552 
42 
545 
222 
28,  224 
.  228 


404 
55 

457 
271 
490 
484 


Talipes,  caloaneo-valgus 

—  calcaneus 

—  classification  of 

—  equino- varus  .. 

—  equinus  .. 

—  valgus 

Tampons  . . 

Tannic  acid,  a  hssmostatic 

Tannin 

—  a  hsemostatic . .         .  • 

—  snuff     . .         . .         .  • 

—  styptic  for  bladder    . . 
Tartarated  iron   . . 
X-bandage,  double 
for  ear 

for  perineum 

single 

Teeth,  extrsiction  of 
hfiemorrhage  after 

—  fracture  of 

—  replacing  in  socket 


886 
836 
829 
331 
835 
329 
330 
38 
73 
62 
73 
85 
44 
274 
99 
101 
99 
99 
421-430 
38 
430 
430 


Temporal  artery,  compression  of        6 
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PAGE 

Tcuaculum         ••        ..         ••  24 

Tenotomy            504 

—  for  club  foot 332 

—  in  hip  disease            . .         • .  304 

—  knife 505 

Thecal  abscesses            . .         . .  451 

Thermo-cautery  . .         . .         . .  65 

Pacquelin's          ..         ..  68 

Thiersch's  method  of  skin  graft- 
ing   288 

Thomas's  splint 300 

double        :i02 

Thomson's  piston  trocar           • .  461 

Throat,  wounds  of         •  •         • .  253 

Thymol 247 

Tibia,  curvature  of         • .         . .  827 

—  fracture  of      . .         . .         . .  205 

Tibial    artery  (anterior),    com- 
pression of           . .         . .  16 

(posterior),  compression  of  16 

Toe-nail  ingrown           . .         . .  523 

Toes,  twisted 337 

Tongue-tie           . .         . .         • .  525 

Tonsillar  abscess            . .         . .  449 

Tonsillotome,  Mackenzie's       . .  003 

Tonsillotomy        502 

Torsion  forceps   . .          . .         . .  27 

—  of  arteries       . .         . .         . .  27 

Tourniquet,  alveolar      •  •         . .  89 

—  Carte's            20 

—  improvised     •  •         . .         . .  18 

—  Lister's           21 

—  Petit's 18 

—  Signorini's 20 

—  Skey's             20 

Tourniquets         18-21 

Tow,  carbolic 247 

Tracheotomy 493 

—  for  removal  of  foreign  bodies  378 

—  haemorrhage  in         . .         . .  497 

—  non-insertion  of  tube  in      • .  499 

—  stopping  of  breathing  in     . .  498 

—  the  operation..         ..         ••  496 

—  treatment  after         •  •         . .  409 

—  tubes 493 

Transfusion         56 

—  Avellng's  apparatus  for  . .  57 
Transport,  methods  of  . .  . .  161 
Triangular  bandage       . .         • .  75 

for  back 77 

buttock           ..         ..  81 

chest    . .         . .         . .  77 

r  —  cravat .  •         . .         . .  75 

elbow  . .         . ,  79,  80 

foot 80 

— head 77 


Triangular  bandage  for  knee 

shoul'der 

sling    ..         .. 

Trocar  for  hydrocele 

—  Southey's 

—  Thomson's  piston     . . 
Truss,  Coles' 

—  femoral 

—  for  half-v.'.a8cended  testicle 

—  for  infants 

—  for  varieties  of  hernia 

—  inguinal 

—  measurement  for 

—  nasal,  Adam's 

—  Salmon's        . . 

—  scrotal  . . 

—  selection  of 

—  worsted 
Trusses     

—  measurements  for    . . 
Tubercles,  uiu co-cutaneous 
Tubes,  drainage  . . 
Turpentine,  for  heematuria 

—  a  hsBmostatic . . 

—  a  styptic  for  bladder 

—  stupe   . .         . .         . . 

Twisted  toes 

T3-mpanum,  insufflation  of 

Typhoidal  haemorrhage 
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79 
78 
75 
467 
164 
461 
109 
110 
116 
112 
110 
110 
115 
159 
108 
111 
107 
112 
107-116 
115 
522 
230 
72 
72 
44 
544 
337 
489 
72 


Ulgebs 265-276 

—  cautery  for     . .         . .         . .  271 

—  chronic           . .         . .         . .  267 

—  cold      . .         . .         •  •         . .  267 

—  compression  for         . .         . .  270 

—  electricity  for            . .         . .  270 

—  excision  of      .•         ..         ..  271 

—  flabby 268 

—  hsemorrhagic.         ..          44,  269 

—  in  bleeders     . .         . .         . .  52 

—  in  external  auditory  meatus  485 

—  incision  of      .  •         . .         . .  270 

—  inflamed         • 268 

—  of  anus            . .         . .         . .  516 

—  of  legs 265 

—  !Martin's  bandage  for           . .  266 

—  neuralgic        269 

—  *•  sealing  of" 271 

—  sloughing        269 

—  strapping        266 

—  syphilitic        271 

Ulnar  artery,  compression  of  . .  13 
Ultzman's  method  of  washing 

out  the  bladder  ..         ••  484 


t^t)fiX. 


morrhagQ  from 

>inuJ 

of     .. 
'uncle 


vasatioD  of. 
of    . . 

)in  fractured  pelvis 
>m  fractured  spine 
:ed 


PAOX 

•  •    4nK 

44,  345 

..  475 
..  475 
..  522 
..  476 
..  345 
..  340 
187 
185 
504 


T            •  .              •• 

•  • 

533 

csions 

•  •                  •  • 

•  • 

•  • 

525 
330 

ns,  rupture  of 

•   m 

32 

pUce  of  air  into 

m    • 

380 

>a8Llic,  blood-letting 

•  ■         •  • 

527 

L  for  collapse 

358 

tions  of 

528 

)f 

527 

)  congestion 

55 

.  68      •  •             •  ■ 

271 

ngB  for 

272 

n-ating 

273 

•  ■         •  • 

522 

spoon 

45 

Drceps  for  piles 

612 

w 

Dr.  method  of  jackets    813 
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Warts       652 

Wax  in  ear          431 

Weak  ankle         329 

Wells's,  Sir  Spencer,  forceps   . .  26 

Whitehead's  operation  for  piles  515 

Whitlow 451 

Worsted  truss 112 

Wounds,  etc 222-264 

—  bruised           260 

—  contused        260 

—  digestion  of 250 

—  drainage  of 230 

—  ear 253 

—  foetid 251 

—  gunshot          . .         . .         .  •  269 

—  incised  . .  . .  222-288 

—  irrigation  of    . .         . .         . .  235 

—  of  buttocks     . .          . .          . .  255 

—  of  joints          . .          . .          . .  255 

—  of  nerves         . .         . .         . .  258 

—  of  tendons      .  •         . .         . .  257 

—  of  throat         253 

—  punctured      . .                    . .  261 

—  scalp    . .         . .         . .         . .  252 

Wrist,  strapping  for       •  •         . .  119 


Yellow  wash 


7 


•  • 


278 


ZYaovA,  fracture  of 


..    159 
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